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WILFRID  LAURIER 

ON  THE  PLATFORM 


INTRODUCTION 


THE      IVwdULlSr 
WILFRi||  LAURIER -;,c 

Tall,  thin  and  straight  as  an  arrow,  with  tlie  pale, 
sickly  face  of  the  student,  hair  eliestnut,  thick  and 
inclined  to  curl  ;  countenance  mild,  serious  and  ren- 
dered sympathetic  ]>y  an  air  of  melancholy  ;  manners 
plain,  delicate,  reserved  and  respect-commanding; 
voice  sweet  and  sonorous. 

Chftract'^r  lofty, peaceful, frank  and  independent  ; 
a  choice  nature  inclined  to  the  beautiful  and  the 
good,  loving  justice  and  truth. 

Mind  upriglit,  broad  and  luminous  :  judgment 
sound,  calm  and  deep  ;  imagination  suHicient  ;  me- 
mory excellent. 
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The  most  remarkable  Parliamentary  orator  of  the 
day  possessed  by  Lower  Canada.  Others  may  have 
more  brilliant  eloquence,  more  captivating  imagery  ; 
he  has  neither  the  voice,  the  gesture,  nor  the  fire  of 
the  tribune  ;  his  temperament  like  his  nature  does  nut 
lend  itself  to  those  impetuous  movements,  those 
energetic  insi)irations,for  which  certain  men  are  noted. 
He  is  not  gifted  with  the  energy  of  Frechette,  the  fire 
of  Chapleau  or  the  nervous  and  flowery  language  of 
Chauvcau,  but  more  than  our  distinguished  orators 
has  he  the  tone,  the  method,  the  loftiness  of  ideas, 
the  correct  reasoning,  the  purity  of  diction  and  the 
elegance  of  language  which  constitute  the  Parliamen- 
tary orator. 

Eloquence  has  often  been  comi)ared  to  the  torrent 
whicli  hurls  itself  with  thunder  or  to  the  rippling  of 
the  brook  which  flows  through  flowery  meadows. 

Mr.  Laurier's  eloquence  reseml>les  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other;  it  may  be  compared  rathor  to  the 
pure  and  limpid  waters  ofthe  great  rivers  of  our  coun- 
try. 

Mr.  Laurier's  well  ])alanced  intellectual  faculties 
produce  in  him  that  measured  language  for  which  he  is 
distinguished  and  wliicli  so  Avell  beflts  Parliament. 

His  eloquence  springs  rather  from  tlie  mind  tiian 
from  the  heart ;  lie  does  not  speak  for  an  hour  over  a 
comma  as  do  fome  lawyers  and  does  not  lose  himself 
in  the  clouds  like  the  poets  ;  no,  at  a  glance,  he  em- 
braces all  sides  of  a  question,  seizes  its  leading  prin- 
cii)le  and  draws  therefrom  a  series  (►f  reasonings 
which  are  connected  together  like  the  links  of  a 
chain,  of  close  arguments,  whose  dryness  he  tempers 
with     noble    thoughts  and    captivating  reflexions. 
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Always  nui'^ter  of  his  thoughts,  he  never  .says  more 
than  he  wants  to  sav  and  he  says  it  without  effort  of 
mind,  voice  or  gesture  and  witliout  lienitation.  His 
language  is  so  simple  and  so  natural,  his  delivery  so 
easy  and  his  thouglits  sotrueastugivetheimpression 
that  any  one  could  do  as  niucli.  This  is  precisely 
the  chief  merit  of  the  great  orators,  of  ^Ir.  Thiers,  for 
instance,  to  seem  to  say  just  what  every  one  believes 
that  he  has  ah^eady  said  or  tliought. 

This  perfection  is  not  attained  without  study  ;  to 
be  able  to  treat  difiicult  (questions  so  as  to  make  them 
intelligible  to  every  one,  calls  for  a  lucidity,  a  pene- 
tration of  mind,  which  few  men  possess,  and  great 
reasoning  power. 

Mr.  Laurier  enjoys  the  advantage  of  being  a  born 
orator,  but  ho  has  the  merit  of  having  cultivated  this 
splendid  natural  gift,  of  having  respected  it,  and  of 
having  understood  that  the  orator  must  be  .an  honest 
and  a  good  man. 

Listen  to  him  and  it  is  at  once  seen  that  his 
language  is  the  echo  of  conviction,  of  correctness  of 
mind,  and  of  a  noble  heart.  And  theimpressi(»n  which 
he  creates  ui>on  his  auditory  constitutes  the  greatest 
and  best  part  of  his  force  and  his  merit. 

Mr.  Laurier  was  ])ornon  the  twentieth  November, 
1841,  at  St- Lin  a  quiet,  miKle^t  parish,  which  little 
thought,  especially  then,  of  producing  orators  and 
fitatosmen.  He  is  the  son  of  Mr.  Carolus  Laurier, 
land  surveyor.  He  entered  the  Assomption  college 
in  1854  and  gave  earlv  evidence  of  his  literarv  and 
oratorical  abilities.  He  was  the  popular  speaker  of 
the  college  and  the  frainer  of  its  addresses. 

Laurier  was  a  good  schohii,  serious  and   kindly, 
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esteemed  by  his  teachers  and  his  comrades  and  noted 
already  for  the  politeness  and  delicacy  which  are  his 
characteristics  at  present.  He  was  as  a  general  thing 
obedient  to  the  rules,  but  he  incurred  punishment 
several  times  for  going  without  leave  to  hear  the 
lawyers  plead  in  the  village  court  house  or  to  listen 
to  the  popular  orators.  His  vocation  was  asserting 
itself  in  spite  uf  rules  and  regulations. 

Having  finished  his  studies,  he  ^^e  .t  to  Montreal 
♦o  study  law  with  Mr  Rodolphe  Latlamnie,  member 
for  Jacques  Cartier.  His  student  life  was  not  stormy 
and  dissipated  like  that  of  so  many  young  men,  who 
imagine  that  there  remains  nothing  for  them  to  learn 
after  they  leave  college. 

He  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  in  1804  and  practised 
for  two  years  in  Montreal.  This  was  the  time  when 
every  one  was  turning  lawyer,  when  talent  alone  was 
not  enough  to  get  on  rapidly.  L\urier  moreover  soon 
began  to  feel  the  first  attacks  of  the  disease  which 
for  a  long  time  caused  much  fear  to  his  friends.  The^e 
reasons  induced  him  to  quit  the  city  in  1806  to  esta- 
blish himself  at  Arthabaska  and  take  editorial  charge 
of  Le  Ih'frir/icur  in  the  place  of  Mr.  J.  B.  Eric  Dorion, 
*•  UEafanl  Terrible^  "  who  had  just  then  died. 

Lf'  Drfrichtnir  ceased  to  appear  some  months  after- 
wards and  Laurier  had  the  happy  thought  to  devote 
liimsc If  exclusively  to  his  profession,  making  himself 
in  a  short  time  a  reputation  as  a  lawyer  Avhich  b;  ought 
him  money  and  acquiring  a  popularity  which  led  to 
his  election  in  1871  to  the  Local  Legislature  by  a 
majority  of  1000  votes  over  Mr.  Hemming. 

The  effect  which  his  elo(iuence  produced  in  Par- 
liament and  the  applause  which  it  won  even  from  his 
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adversaries  will  be  remembered.  The  youthful  orator's 
debut  was  greeted  with  flowers  and  the  rising  star 
was  saluted  on  all  sides. 

At  the  last  general  elections  for  the  Federal  House, 
he  ran  against  Mr  Tessier  and  succeeded  in  getting 
elected. 

Invited  to  second  the  address  in  reply  to  the  Speech 
fr  jm  the  Throne,  he  at  once  took  his  place  in  the 
foremost  rank  of  the  orators  of  the  Federal  Parliament. 
On  that  occasion,  he  yielded  too  much,  perhaps,  to 
the  desire  to  please  the  majority  of  the  House,  by- 
giving  expression  to  ideas  which  do  not  quite  agreo 
with  the  opinions  to  w^hich  he  has  often  given 
utterance  in  favor  of  independence. 

The  English  members  were  unanimous  in  their 
praise  of  Mr  Laurier's  talent,  but  they  were  still  more 
astonished  when  they  heard  him  deliver  in  English 
his  splendid  speech  against  the  expulsion  of  Riel.  In 
that  speech,  Mr  Laurier  displayed  wdth  eclat  the  cor- 
rectness of  reasoning,  power  of  dialectic  and  all  those 
eminent  oratorical  qualities  which  we  have  noted. 

Mr  Laurier  speaks  English  as  fluently  as  French, 
a  precious  advantage  destined  to  give  him  conside- 
rable influence  in  a  House  almost  wholly  English. 

Laurier  is  therefore  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men 
whom  the  future  has  in  store  for  us.  Lower- Canada 
has  reason  to  count  upon  him  and  he  will  not  disap- 
point the  patriotic  hopes  inspired  by  his  brilliant 
debut,  for  his  character  is  on  the  same  level  as  his 
intellect. 

L.  0.  DAVID, 

(In  tho  Courrier  de  Montr^al^ 
of  14th  October,  1874.) 
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LAURIER  IN  PARLIAMENT 


It  is  not  eveiTone  who   pleases   who  can   be   a 
debater  in  the  House  of  Commons.   To  command  the 
attention  of  Parliament,  it  is   not  sufficient  to   have 
the  eloquence  which  moves  and  sways  the  masses,  and 
the  man,  whose  voice  and  action  have  over  and  over 
again    electrified    the  crowd   and    aroused   frenzied 
applause,  will  be  hardly   remarked   by   the  House 
How    many     men  gifted   witli   remarkable  talents, 
skilled  and  cunning  in  discussion,   have  miserably 
failed  when  they  have  had  to  take  part   in  a  debate 
before  the  House !  To  be  a  Parliament  arv  orator,  in  the 
genuine  sense  of  the  words,  one  must  bring  to  the  dis- 
cussion not  only  an  agreeable  voice  and  a  chaste  style, 
but  a  rare  faculty  of  organization,   a  very   practical 
mind,  and  a  great  knowledge  of  facts.     Mr  Laurier 
possesses  these  qualities  audit  is  enough  to  once  hear 
him  to  be  no  longer  astonished  at  the  fact  tliat  he  has 
taken  rank  as  the  foremost  debater  of  the  Parliament. 
No  one  else  knows  so  well  how  to   express  in  correct 
and  flexible  language  what  he  wants  to   say ;  no  one 
else  speaks  with  so  much   authority.     Partisans  or 
adversaries   admit  that  he  speaks   as  a   statesman, 
not  for  effect,  although  his  language  is  musical,  but 
for  a  real  result.  With  him,  each  word  is  weiglied  and 
corresponds  to  an  inflexible  resolution.  Does  he  state 
a  principle,  an  idea,  which  it  does  not  weary  to  return 
to,  it  should  be  seen  with  what   ability   and  what  re- 
sources he  attains  his  object.  The  harmonious  phrase^ 
the  sober  and  methodical  gesture,  all  in  Lnurier  l^ears 
the  stamp  of  the  originality  of  his  character. 
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LAURIER  AND   CHAPLEAU 


Here  is  Chapleau  rising  to  speak.  It  might  almoot 
be  said  that  he  is  marching  to  the  assault,  tliere  is 
80  much  movement  in  him.  It  is  enough  to  see  that 
blaxing  eye,  that  brow  freighted  with  passion,  thai 
head  thrown  back,  that  hair  which  he  takes  a  delight 
in  shaking,that  open  breast  waiting  for  and  provoking 
the  fight,  to  feel  that  the  orator  has  an  absolute  confi- 
dence in  the  power  of  his  talent.  The  clear,  resounding 
voice  seizes  the  audience  and  holds  it  under  a  cliarm. 
He  concentrates  the  attention  of  the  House  upon  him- 
self and  always  know  how  to  render  his  speeches 
attractive  by  laying  stress  on  ha})py  expressions 
and  emphasizing  witty  sayings. 

On  the  other  hand,  look  at  Laurier !  He  rises  cool 
and  colle<:ted.  His  harmonious  voice,  his  elegant  and 
sober  gestures  have  a  soothing  effect  on  his  hearers. No 
incident  disturbs  his  presence  of  mind.  In  the  face 
of  the  greatest  danger,  hegeostotheend  of  his  thuught. 
Everything  about  him  denotes  the  calmness  of  a  self 
possessed  mind. 

Chapleau's  eloquence  is  more  animated,  more 
brilliant,  more  emphatic,  more  nervous  and  more 
theatrical. 

Laurier's  eloquence  is  more  self  contained,  more 
lofty,  more  nol)le  and  more  persuasive. 

Chapleau's  speeches  are  often  captious, ditfuse  and 
obscure.  Passion  and  vehemence  are  their  leading 
features. 

Laurier's  speeches,  on  the  other  liand,  are  always 
clear,  correct,  studied,  and  liislangaat^e  is  elegant  and 
chaste. 
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Although  graver  and  less  pathetic  than  Chapleau, 
Laurier  sometimes  rises  to  spheres  unknown  to  other 
orators  and  which  his  oratorical  genius  alone  is 
capable  of  attaining.  His  voice  then  becomes  more 
harmonious  and  more  sonorous  and  his  eloquence 
assumes  such  a  character  of  majesty  and  nobility  that 
it  touches  your  heart  and  causes  you  to  quiver  with 
enthusiasm. 

To  sum  up,  Chapleau  is  the  orator  of  the  crow^d 
and  Laurier  is  above  all  a  Parliamentary  orator. 
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Although  the  House  of  Commons  is  the  stage  on 
which  Mr.  Laurier  has  most  displayed  his  great  talents, 
our  leader  is  not  a  little   indebted  for  his  great  popu- 
larity to  his  successes  on  the  hustings.    Who  does  not 
recall  the  famous  oratorical  joust  at  Longueuil  at  the 
election  of  Mr  Prefontaine,   on  the  30th   July,    1886. 
Mr  Laurier  spoke  before  Mr  Chapleau,  it  is  true,  but 
he  had  the  ability  to  destrov  in  advance  all  his  adver- 
flary's  arguments.    It  seem5}  to  me  that  I  still  see  him 
turning  to  the  Secretary  of  State  an  I  hurling  at  him 
this  stunning  apostrophe:    You  will  speak  after  me, 
but  I  know  what  you   will  say  and   I  will   therefore 
answer  it  at  once.   For  a  long  time  past  I  have  known 
the  circle  in  which  the   ball  chained  to  your  feet  per- 
mits you  to  travel".    Fox,  the  great   Fox,  could  not 
have   characterized    more   bitingly   the   humiliating 
position   in   which   Mr.   Chapleau   found   himself  at 
that  time.   Another  incident  will  show  the  enormous 
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power  he  wielded  over  the  crowd.   I  quote  the  words 
of  my  friend  Dono3o  of   UVnion  Liberate: 

During  the  Local  elections  of  J8S6,  there  was  a  great 
meeting  held  of  the  English  speaking  electors  of  Megantic. 
Fanaticism  had  done  its  work  ;  the  Orangemen,  by  means  of 
the  Kiel  (juestion,  had  aroused  the  prejudices  of  the  Protestant 
element  against  us.  One  of  our  friends  was  concluding  his 
speech,  when  an  Orangeman  of  the  place  shouted  out  in  a 
rage  :  "none  of  you  have  spoken  of  Kiel  and  none  of  you  will 
dare  to  do  so !  '*  Yells  arose,  vociferations  broke  out,  in  all 
directions,  f^urier  simply  replied  :  *^  Twill.  "  And,  worming 
himself  into  their  sympathies  by  an  appeal  to  British  loyalty 
and  by  reminding  tbcm  of  the  spirit  of  tolerance  and  justice 
which  should  animate  all  the  citizens  of  a  mixed  country,  he 
related  to  them  the  details  of  the  dark  tragedy  in  the  North 
West. 

We  have  been  told  that  that  hostile  crowd  bowed  their 
headj  not  wholly  convinced,  but  tamed,  subjugated  by  the 
courage  of  the  man  and  the  eloquence  of  the  orator. 

RODOLPHE  LEMTEUX, 

llu  a  If  .•tare  bolorif  tlu'  Club  National  of  Montreal, 

on  tho  2inh  Novi'mbcr,  16tt«».] 


Mr  LAURIER'S    HOME 


Mr.  Laurier's  home  i3  a  two-storev  red  brick  liouse, 
with  little  attempt  at  outside  ornamentation,  with  no 
Buggestion  of  ostentatiun,  liardly  suggestive  of  wealth, 
but  of  only  moderate  means  and  simple  comfort.  A 
verandah  runs  across  the  front  of  the  house,  to  wliich 
a  high  flight  of  steps  ascends.  You  enter  into  a  wide 
hall,  and  are  shown  into  the  drawing  room  to  tho  left. 
This  room  runs  the  full  width  of  the  house,  and  is 
kistefully,  but  not  extravagantly  furnished.  There  are 
many  pretty  and  tasteful  decorations  upon  its  walls, 
home  pictures  that  attract  the  fancy  and  engage  the 
sympathies,  and  here  or  there  a  statue  or  a  portrait  of 
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some  one  or  other  of  tlie  Liberal  chieftains,  from  the 
lessons  of  whose  career  Mr  Laurier  has  gathered  cou- 
rage, or  formed  principle,  or  caught  a  pure  and  lofty 
inspiration. 

Upon  the  right,  entered  from  the  hall,  is  a  parlor, 
and  bey*»nd  that  is  the  dining  room,  all  bearing  the 
same  marks  of  quiet  elegance,  the  same  absence  of 
lavish  display,  and  all  suggestive  of  the  same  rare, 
simple  home  life  in  which  the  Liberal  leader  and 
Madame  Laurier  delight. 

The  platform  at  the  rear  of  the  house,  flanked  by 
a  profusion  of  flowers,  is  one  of  Mr  Laurier's  favorite 
summe  r  resorts.  Here  he  often  does  his  morning 
reading.  Here  in  the  evening  the  visitor  smokes,  if 
smoke  he  does,  an  exercise  in  wliich  he  will  not  be 
joined  by  Mr  Laurier,  while  the  host  talks  in  his 
frank, easy,  unaffected  way,  and  *'  still  the  wonder 
grows  ''  at  this  man's  mastery  of  pure,  strong,  melo- 
dious English. 

The  grounds  are  eight  acres  in  extent.  The  house 
is  approached  by  a  winding  drive  through  a  grove  of 
fine  young  trees.  The  grounds  are  broken  midway 
by  an  abrupt  elevation,  and  the  plateau  above  is 
reached  by  a  flight  of  steps  or  an  invigorating  climb, 
as  mav  best  suit  the  fiinev  of  the  visitor.  The  summit 
of  this  ridge  and  the  face  of  the  ascending  hillside 
are  thick  with  maples,  and  all  the  grounds  form  a  fine 
natural  p^rk  which  has  not  been  refined  out  of  the 
rugged  image  of  nature  by  over- decoration,  nor 
marred  in  its  native  beauty  by  over-cultivation. 

THE     VOICES    OF    CHILDREN. 

All  about  and  all  throughout  the  house  are  rare^ 
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plants  and  flowers,  of  which  Madame  Laurier  is  a 
devoted  lover.  Nor  do  you  miss  the  voices  of  chil- 
dren, notwithstanding  that  ^Ir.  Laurier  and 
Madame  Laurier  have  no  children  of  their  own,  for 
the  house  seems  full  of  visiting  little  ones,  and  Mr. 
Laurier's  unaffected  love  for  his  little  guests,  the 
attention  with  which  he  hears  their  little  grievances 
and  bestows  counsel  and  administers  consolation,  is 
one  of  the  finest  traits  in  one  of  the  finest  characters 
in  the  public  life  of  Canada.  The  children,  too,  trust 
him  instinctively,  and  seek  his  counsel  with  simple, 
delightful  confidence,  and  all  their  trouble  is  consoled. 
Mr.  Blake  has  this  same  marked  fondness  for  chil- 
dren, and  the  little  ones  go  to  him  with  the  same 
instinctive  trust.  But  in  the  Great  Advocate  the  reve- 
lation of  this  trait  is  a  surprise.  In  Mr.  Laurier  it  is 
simply  what  one  expects. 

MADAME  LAT'UIEH. 

In  Madame  Laurier  one  finds  many  of  the  same 
qualities  which  make  the  character  of  her  distin- 
guished husband .  There  is  the  same  unaffected  friend- 
liness, a  refinement  of  manner  and  o,  native  kindliness 
and  sympathetic  courtesy  which  put  the  most  retiring 
visitor  completely  and  forgetfully  at  home,  and  which 
is  not  less  marked  in  her  outside  intercourse  with  the 
critical  and  not  always  sympathetic  world  of  society 
and  of  politics.  And  there  is,  too,  a  purpose  and  a 
spirit  and  a  eelf- mastery  in  this  amiable,  kindly, 
admirable  woman  that  would  make  her  very  strong  in 
the  crises  of  life.  One  knows  readilv  that  the  home 
is  the  sphere  of  her  heart  and  of  her  thought,  and  one 
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recognizes  as  instinctively  that  she  has  the  native 
grace  and  tact  and  strength  for  any  place  that  fortune 
may  call  upon  her  to  enter,  and  that,  whatever  burden 
of  care  and  responsibility  the  future  may  roll  upon 
Mr.  Laurier's  shoulders,  his  wife  will  never  fail  to 
encourage,  stimukite  and  strengthen  him. 

THE   LIBR\RY 

But  naturally  the  room  of  supreme  interest  in 
the  home  of  Mr.  Laurier  is  the  library.  There  the 
Liberal  leader  spends  many  of  his  leisure  hours,  and 
there  he  is  most  likely  to  lead  the  talk  to  topics  that 
reveal  his  wide  range  of  reading  and  best  betray  the 
solidity  of  his  mind, the  grasp  and  scope  of  his  intellect, 
the  taste  and  fancv  of  the  critic  and  scholar. 

Perhaps  few  men  in  Canada  have  a  finer  collec- 
tion of  the  best  works  of  French  and  English  literature. 
Here  again  ihe  Liberal  leader  has  not  aimed  at  display. 
His  collection  of  books  is  a  modest  one  as  contrasted 
with  many  of  the  greater  libraries  that  too  often 
signify  wealth  rather  than  culture.  His  books  have 
been  selected  for  the  voice  within,  not  for  the  covering 
without.  Tiiey  have  been  read,  not  simply  exhibited, 
and  from  the  pages  of  his  favorite  English  volumes 
he  has  acquired  a  command  of  pure,  strong,  sym- 
pathetic English  that  has  made  him  the  peer  of  the 
very  masters  of  this  tongue  to  ''  which  he  was  not 
born."/ 

Mr.  Lawrier  has  a  marked  fondness  for  the  best 
books  of  philosophy  and  works  of  higher  research. 
He  has  barely  patience  with  the  dogmas  of  warring 
theologians.     He  is    mure  than    familiar    with   the 
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choicest  English  poetry,  and  puts  Burns  in  tlie  first 
rank  of  poets.  But  the  books  of  his  heart  are  Shakes- 
peare, Macaulay,  the  speeches  of  John  Briglit,  and  the 
few  speeches  and  papers  of  Lincoln  tliat  have  been 
preserved.  Lincoln's  touching  address  at  Gettysburg 
and  his  second  inaugural  are  great  favorites  with  the 
Liberal  leader,  and  many  of  the  eloquent  sentences  of 
John  Bright's  strong  and  simple  oratory  come  readily 
to  his  lips.  On  the  walls  are  portraits  of  the  late  Hon. 
George  Brown,  Loui^  Joseph  Papineau,  Gladstone, 
Edward  Blake  and  other  of  the  great  leaders  of  Libe- 
ralism. On  the  lines  of  policy  laid  down  by  these 
great  men  Mr.  Laurier  lays  his  faith  and  sliapes  his 
career,  and  in  the  simple,  masterful  English  of  Bright 
and  Lincoln  he  reasons  and  persuades  and  wins  upon 
the  people. 

ON   THE   PLATFORM 

For  many  years  Mr.  Laurier  has  been  one  of  the 
most  popular  orators  of  his  native  province.  One  of 
the  greatest  of  his  platform  successes  was  his  famous 
address  on  Liberalism,  delivered  in  the  city  of  Quebec 
in  the  summer  of  1877.  That  great  speech  was  pro- 
nounced before  one  of  the  most  cultured  audiences 
that  could  be  gathered  in  the  Ancient  Capital,  and 
the  orator's  was  an  unequivocal  triumph.  . 

One  who  was  present  on  that  occasion  t<»ld  tlie 
writer  that  when  Mr.  Laurier  rose  to  address  the  great 
audience  before  him  he  was  deathly  pale.  A  momen- 
tary fear  that  he  was  ill  passed  upon  his  friends,  a 
subdued  whisper  passed  from  lip  to  lip,  and  then  for 
several  moments  in  absolute  stillness  the  orator  and 
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his  audience  looked  into  each  other's  faces.  The 
speaker  pronounced  his  opening  sentences  with  calm 
and  measured  deliberation,  but  the  tremor  in  his  voice 
was  hardly  concealed ;  his  eyes  were  yet  bravely 
scanning  the  bearing  and  his  judgment  deliberately 
searching  the  temper  of  his  audience.  Then  as  he 
saw  the  look  of  mere  curiosity  pass  from  the  faces 
before  him  and  an  awakening  interest  manifest  its 
kindly  presence,  and  the  kindling  of  enthusiasm 
freshen  on  the  more  earnest  faces,  the  tremor  passed 
out  of  the  speaker's  voice,  and  the  full  courage  of 
confidence  came  to  him,  and  when  he  had  pronounced 
the  elocjuent  peroration  of  that  magnificent  address 
he  was  by  common  consent  more  than  a  politician, 
more  than  a  brilliant  campaigner,  more  than  a  mere 
platform  debater.  By  that  noble  address  he  proved 
himself  a  profound  thinker,  a  ripe  and  cultured 
scholar,  and  a  very  master  of  pure,  persuasive  oratory. 
But  that  method  of  feeling  for  the  temper  of  his 
audience  is  still  a  favorite  one  with  the  Liberal  leader. 
The  opening  sentences  of  his  speeches  are  always  pro- 
nounced with  great  deliberateness,  and  even  in  his 
most  eloquent  and  most  impassioned  passages  he 
never  loses  his  absolute  self-mastery.  He  can  fight 
a  mob  from  the  hustings  with  a  quiet,  steady  self- 
possession  that  knows  no  wavering.  He  never  flinches 
in  the  teeth  of  the  most  hostile  demonstration.  He 
rarely  fails  to  subdue  the  most  turbulent  audience  to 
order  and  decorum.  The  most  brutal  partisans  yield 
to  his  engaging  persuasiveness  and  quiet,  uncompro- 
mising firmness.  But  Mr.  Laurier  is  at  his  best  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  There  his  best  eloquence  is 
spoken,    liis    lofty    patriotism    is    most    effectively 
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revealed,  and  there  he  rises  to  his  utmost  supremacy 
as  the  master  of  men's  minds  and  emotions.  By  liis 
patient  courtesy  and  kindly  considerateness  for  friend 
and  opponent,  he  commands  the  heU  attention  and 
the  best  feeling  of  that  assembly.  Whatever  estimate 
men  of  differing  opinions  may  put  upon  his  abilities, 
few  will  deny  that  he  is  the  most  popular  party  leader 
that  has  ever  sat  in  the  Canadian  Parliament. 

ELEVATED  TO  THE  LIBERAL  LEADERSHIP. 

Perhaps  few  outside  of  the  Liberal  Parliamentary 
party  know  how  hardly  Mr.  Laurier  fought  the  pro- 
posal to  elevate  him  to  the  Liberal  leadership.  He 
is  not  a  man  greedy  of  honor.  He  has  gone  to  no 
man  seeking  gift  or  place  ur  preferment.  He  had  the 
confidence  of  his  associates,  an  honorable  place  in 
their  councils,  and  a  mode  of  living  suited  to  his  taste 
and  his  income.  He  would  not  entertain  seriously 
the  proposal  that  he  should  change  all  this,  advance 
beyond  the  limit  of  his  ambition,  give  himself  wholly 
to  the  business  of  jmlitics  and  take  up  the  burdens 
and  the  responsibilities  which  had  broken  Alexander 
Mackenzie  in  the  ripe  prime  of  a  stalwart  manhood, 
and  had  borne  down  the  great  frame  and  the  peerless 
intellect  of  Edward  Blake.  One  can  well  understand 
that  Mr.  Laurier,  knowing  as  he  did  the  service  Mr. 
•  Mackenzie  and  Mr.  Blake  had  given  to  Canada — for 
they  had  no  more  loyal  follower — ^standing  in  Mr. 
Blake's  very  presence,  his  magnificent  voice  still 
echoing  through  the  Commons  Chamber,  enthusiasm 
for  the  great  leader's  marvellous  resources  as  a  Par- 
liamentary tactician  still  warm  in   the  hearts   of  his 
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followers— for  nowhere  was  Mr.  Blake  so  much  a 
iiiafeterofhis  fellows  as  on  the  floor  of  Parliament 
— knowing  all  this,  and  feeling  all  this,  one  can  under- 
stand that  Mr.  Laurier  put  from  him  as  unworthy  of 
one  poor  moment's  consideration  the  nomination  for 
the  leadership  bestowed  upon  him  by  his  Parliamen- 
tary associates.  But  the  nomination  was  pressed, 
urged  with  increasing  persistence  and  growing  unani- 
mity, and  at  lust  Mr.  Laurier  yielded,  moved  because 
he  was  called,  not  that  he  would  go,  and  in  the  hope 
that  he  would  be  aFked  to  give  but  a  temporary  ser- 
vice in  the  high  place  to  which  he  had  not  aspired, 
and  which  was  not  of  the  true  purpose  of  his  heart  or 
of  his  ambition. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Laurier  was  not  alone  in  the  convic- 
tion that  his  assumption  of  the  leadership  was  but  an 
experiment,  and  that  failure  was  well  within  the  possi- 
bilities. But  long  before  he  had  completed  his  first 
session  as  P>lward  Blake's  successor  there  was  no  voice 
from  the  Opposition  benches  that  did  not  speak  with 
enthusiasm  of  his  patience,and  prudence,  and  courage, 
and  sagacity  ;  and  no  man  among  the  Liberals  of  the 
Commons  who  was  not  his  devoted  friend  and  follower. 

CHARACTER   AND    METHODS. 

He  is  not  viciously  aggressive.  He  is  not  unwisely 
pugnacious.  But  he  is  very,  very  firm  :  a  calm,  f-trong, 
steadfast  man,  who  will  not  be  turned  from  his  purpose 
while  a  hope  of  achievement  remains,  who  will  esti- 
mate well  the  strength  of  the  forces  that  mu^t  be  over- 
come, and  who  basin  a  very  unusual  degree  that 
courage  that  will  build  for  a  future  triumph   on   the 
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fresh  ruins  of  defeat.  He  has  no  nun  J  for  the  paltry 
jars  of  rival  factions.  lie  could  not  achieve  success 
through  intrigue.  The  influences  which  debase  and 
demoralize  and  corrupt  have  no  place  in  his  methods. 
He  cannot  fight  well  except  his  heart  be  in  it.  His 
heart  is  not  in  the  trivialities  of  parish  politics.  But 
this  man  woukl  be  a  giant  in  some  great  national 
crisis,  and  there  is  no  labor  or  sacrifice  he  would  not 
give  to  a  cause  in  which  his  heart  and  conscience 
were  engaged.  He  is  not  a  Radical.  He  is  a 
Liberal ;  a  Liberal  in  every  conviction  of  his  mind ; 
a  strong,  brave,  independent  thinker,  and  a  man 
whom  duty,  rather  than  ambition,  will  compel  to  play 
a  great  part  in  the  future  of  his  country.  As  he  is 
esteemed  and  trusted  by  his  friends,  as  he  is  held  in 
regard  and  honor  by  his  Parliamentary  associates,  so 
he  deserves  to  hold  the  confidence  of  the  whole  Cana- 
dian people 

J.  S.  WILLLSON, 

(In  the  Toronto  (Jlohe  uf  30th  Aigust,  1889.) 


THE  'wok.ik: 


Tlie  foregoing  gives  an  idea  of  the  man.  The  por- 
trait drawn  by  Mr.  L.  O.  David  in  1874  is  still,  after 
the  lapse  of  sixteen  years,  a  striking  resemblance ; 
and  time,  far  from  obliterating  its  lines,  has  rather 
graven  them  more  deeply. 

In  professing  for  Mr.Laurier's  talent  an  admiration 
amounting  to  the  enthusiastic,  Mr.  Rodolphe  Lemieux 
has  not  only  responded  to  the  impulse  natural  to  a 
young  man,  but  he  has  given  expression  to  a  senti- 
ment shared  by  our  entire  generation. 

To  better  know  the  new  Liberal  leader  and  to 
make  him  better  known  to  its  readers  in  the  English 
provinces,  the  managing  editor  of  the  a  lobe,  Mr.  Wil- 
lison,  has  even  taken  the  trouble  to  seek  him  out  in 
his  rural  retreat  at  Arthabatka  and  has  given  us  a 
most  charming  home  picture,  which  encircles,  like  a 
frameof  fjiliage,  the  fine,  calm  figure  of  the  thinker 
the  public  man  and  the  orator. 

I  have  reserved  for  myself  the  task  of  saying  a 
word  as  to  liis  work.  The  sketch  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  offer  to  the  i)ublic  lias  led  me  to  study  him 
thoroughly.  One  cannot  8i)end  months,  as  I  liave 
just  done,  in  association  witli  a  man's  thoughts,  witli- 
out  becoming  deeply  imbued  with  them. 


*  * 
*■ 


Written  eloiiuence,  stripped  of  the  magic  of  voico 
and  gesture,  is  like  a  bird  deprived  of  its  wings 
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has  lost  the  incessant  mobility  which  charmed  and 
dazzled  the  hearer,  but  which  at  the  same  time  con- 
cealed its  finer  shades,  as  well  as  its  defects.  Ii  is 
henceforward  an  anatomical  subject  laid  on  the  table 
for  dissection  and  upon  which  the  scalpel  may  work 
its  will  at  leisure.  Under  these  conditions,  eloquence 
appeals  only  to  reason  and  no  longer  to  the  senses. 
Still,  those  cold,  inanimate  pages,  which  I  have  had  to 
read  and  re-read  so  many  times,  analyze,  turn  over 
in  all  directions,  and,  so  to  say,  learn  by  heart,  have 
excited  in  me  the  same  emotions  which  must  have 
previously  thrilled  the  numerous  audiences  of  the 
orator. 

The  attentive  reader,  who   peruses  this   volume, 
will  not  escape  from  this   mysterious  influence.     He 
will   not   have  before  him  the  niise   en   scenr  of  the 
popular  or  parliamentary  gatherings,  always  so   pre- 
disposing to  solemn  thoughts.     He  will  not  see  rising 
up  above  the  thousand  curious  heads  of  the  crowd 
or  emerging  from  the  liorizontal  line  of  tlie   benches 
of  the  Commons  that  tall  figure,  that  pale  and   medi- 
tative countenance,  and  that  large  and  well  developed 
brow  so  indicative  of  strength  of  mind.     His  senses 
will  miss  the  music  of  that   singularly   grave  voice, 
of  that   sonorous  accentuation,   as  classical   as   the 
accompanying  gesture,  never  rising  above  a  certain 
height,  except    in  the  great   movements,   learnedly 
prepared,  and  of  which  Mr.   Laurier,  unlike  his  rival 
in  the  Commons,  Mr.  Chapleau,   does  not   make  an 
immoderate  use.  All   these  accessories   are  wanting 
here.  And  yet  this  lifeless  stenography,   often  dull 
and  incomplete,  still  emits  powerful,  irresistible  gal- 
vanic shocks.  And  upon  what  does  this  depend  ?    On 
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the  frtct  that  Mr.  Laurier  is  not  a  mere  rhetorician, 
that  his  ehx^uence  is  not  a  marble  statue,  and  that, 
stripped  of  the  perishable  beauty  of  exterior  forms, 
it  still  poasesses  a  much  more  beautiful  soul,  the  soul 
of  thought,  true,  convinced  and  strong. 

The  human  minrl  is  so  complex  that  it  is  a  com- 
plete study  to  try  to  discover  the  true  secret  of  the 
talent  of  a  superior  man.  The  humble  compiler  of 
Mr.  Laurier's  speeches  believes  that  he  has  found  it 
— perhaps  without  seeking  to  do  so — through  the  force 
of  ciroumstances.  These  speeches  were  scattered 
through  a  hundred  different  collections  and  new.— 
papers,  and  between  them  there  were  gaps  of  time 
and  place,  twenty  years  between  the  first  and  the 
last ;  but,  in  bringing  them  together,  I  think  I  have 
unitei  the  thread  of  Ariadne  which  runs  through 
them  all. 

Mr.  Laurier's  Style  of  discussion  is  a  synthesis, 
just  as  that  of  other  powerful  orators  is  an  analysis. 
Both  he  and  ^(r.  Mercier  ])rove,  by  their  extraordi- 
nary a^C'M  l:in  \y  over  their  c)ote:np3rarie^,tliat  both 
modes  are  weapons  of  equal  value  in  expert  hands. 
Read  calmlv  one  of  Mr.  Laurier's  dissertations  and 
wliat  strikes  you  at  the  first  glance  is  ihe  perfect 
clearness  of  the  thou;:?ht  I  Listen  to  Mr.  Mercier  hand- 
ling the  first  subject  that  suddenly  comes  up,  deve- 
loping a  thesis,  relating  a  fixct  or  rendering  an  account 
of  an  administrative  act!  there  is  in  what  lie  says 
something  that  confounds  you — it  is  the  lucidity,  the 
ptodigious  ease  of  his  language.   Mr.   Mercier  seizes 
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his  question  from  all  sides  at  once  and  exhausts  his 
subject;  Mr.  Laurier  inhales  at  long  draughts  the 
essence.  The  one  excels  in  analyzing  a  theory ;  the 
other  in  generalizing  it.  The  first  co-ordinates  and 
symmetrically  arranges  his  arguments,  disposes  of 
each  objection  in  its  turn  and,  according  to  the  com- 
mon saying,does  not  overlook  a  pin's  worth  ;once  he  has 
treated  a  point,  he  passes  on  to  aoother,to  only  revert 
to  it  at  the  conclusion,  where  the  whole  constitute 
a  formidable  and  nearly  always  victorious  line  of 
battle.  The  second  attains  effects  equally  as  powerful 
by  devoting  himself  to  the  development  of  a  limited 
number  of  leading  propositions,  whose  formula, 
which  he  even  does  not  always  take  the  trouble  to 
give,  stands  out  triumphant  and  luminous  from  the 
speech  in  its  entirety.  Mr.  Mercier  probes  a  question 
to  the  bottom  ;  Mr.  Laurier  keeps  at  a  distance  from 
and  a  sufficient  height  above  it  to  take  it  in  at  a  single 
glance.  Both,  however,  arrive  at  the  same  results  by 
different  methods;  they  equally  impose  silence  and 
command  attention  and  both  enlist  the  admiration 
of  adversaries  as  well  as  of  friends.  The  most  minute 
of  the  two  never  tires  his  audience,  while  the  most 
superficial  supplies  a  complete  whole,  which  leaves 
no  room  in  the  mind  for  the  slightest  doubt  or  uncer- 
taintv. 

I  presume  that,  before  preparing  a  speech,  Mr. 
Laurier  says  to  himself  :  Here  are  two  or  three  consid- 
erations which,  to  my  mind,  cover  the  whole  debate  ; 
they  should  suffice  for  me  and  beyond  them  I  forbid 
myself  to  go.     And  it  is  within   this  magic  circle  that 

he  shuts  himself  up  with   his   thoughts I   have 

used  the  words  *'  before  preparing  his  speeches,  "  but 
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the  fact  is  that  Mr.  Laurier  never  writes  his  ppe  eches ; 
he  elaborates,  lie  matures  the  groundwork,  but 
the  brilliaiit  imagery,  tlie  sonorous  periods,  are  inipro* 
visations.  Few  men  liave  less  of  the  vanity  of  the 
author  than  he  lias.  I  know  something  of  this  from 
liaving  had  to  collect  liis  speeches  here  and  there,  to 
the  best  of  my  knowledge.  When  I  asked  his  permis- 
sion to  publish  them,  his  first  impulse  was  to  try  to 
dissuade  me  from  the  work,  fearing  that  no  one  would 
purchase  it  and  that  T  would  be  a  loser,  when  I 
already  had  the  certainty  of  a  good  sale  and 
every  one  was  wanting  to  subscribe.  He  nevertheless 
kindly  placed  his  collection  at  my  disposal,  but  it 
amounted  to  very  little.  Not  only  does  he  not  keep 
a  copy  of  his  own  works  on  the  shelves  of  the  library 
where  my  colleague,  Willison,  admired  such  a  iine 
collection  of  French  and  English  works,  the  finest, 
perhaps,  he  says,  in  the  country  ;  but  Mr.  Laurier 
was  quite  astounded  to  discover,  after  the  lapse  of 
years,  how  abominably  he  had  been  translated  and 
badly  rei)orted  in  the  /laiisard,  T  presume  that  he  lias 
never  read  his  own  utterances  and  that,  like  all  other 
modest  men,  he  judges  himself  too  severely  to  look 
backwards. 


The  pursuit  of  a  fixed  idea  ab5orl)S  his  existence. 
All  statesmen  have  their  fixed  idea,  Mr,  Mercier  has 
bis  in  Provincial  politics,  as  Mr. Laurier  lias  his  in  the 
Federal  sphere.  This  is  the  impression  which  has 
been  left  on  my  mind  by  a  three  months'  intimacy 
wth  his  thoughts.  His  eloquence  is  an  endless 
variation  on  a  single  theme.     His  first   public  utter- 
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ances  were  inspired  by  the  same  sentiment  which 
still  moves  him  to  day  when  he  rises  to  address  his 
fellow  citizens,  either  from  the  public  platform  or 
from  his  seat  in  Parliament,  in  those  admirable 
harangues  which  ring  from  one  end  of  the  country  to 
the  other  and  even  to  Europe.  His  maiden  speech 
in  the  Legislative  Assembly  in  1871  produced  an 
extraordinary  impression,  precisely  because  it  went 
to  the  heart  of  the  question  which  was  being  dis- 
cussed. A  re-perusal  of  that  speech,  in  fact,  shows 
that  it  was  more  in  keeping  with  the  tone  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  which  the  young  member  was  destined 
to  reach  before  long. 

I  liave  described  his  method  as  a  synthesis ;  I 
may  describe  his  entire  work  as  a  system.  Every 
thing  is  connected  ;  his  speeches  are  like  the  chapters 
of  a  book,  the  periods  of  a  demonstration .  It  is  the  per- 
sistent outcry  of  an  honeat  soul,  a  generous  heart  anl 
a  broad  mind  against  the  shameful  failures  of  duty, 
against  iniquity,  despotism  and  injustice,  against  all 
that  savors  of  fanaticism  and  intolerance.  The  first 
time  he  raised  his  eloquent  voice,  it  w'as,  as  he  said 
himself,  to  tell  his  country  hard  truths,  and,  for  the 
twenty  years  since  that  he  has  been  speaking,  he  has 
not  deviated  to  the  extent  of  hair'sbreadth  from  this  role 
of  thinker  ajid  censor.  Ho  always  lays  his  finger  on  the 
sore  spot  and  often  so  unexpectedly  and  with  so  sudden 
a  pressure  that  the  sufferer  cannot  help  emitting 
aery  of  pain  as  well  as  one  of  admiration.  Now, 
the  diseases  of  a  nation  take  time  to  cure,  when  it  is 
badly  governed.  Ours  has  been  so  badly  govewied 
that  it  has  been  ailing  with  the  same  rheumatism  fur 
twenty-five  years.     Consequently,  Mr.  Laurier  would 
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create  absolutely  the  same  sensation  by  taking  up  again 
in  189()  the  same  thesis  which  he  maintained  in  his  first 
Parliamentary  speech  in  1871.  Why?  Because  the 
situation  has  not  improved ;  years  have  rather  aggrav" 
ated  the  evil.  And  to-day  he  would  again  thrill  the 
House  and  the  country  by  repeating  his  fa:Tiou3 
words  of  1871 :  ''  We  are  told  that  we  are  rich...  Sir, 
there  are  riches  and  riches.,  tantalus  was  rich  !  He 
had  always  before  him  a  table  abundantly,  sump- 
tuously spread.  But  the  misfortune  was  that  with 
all  this  he  was  eternally  dying  of  hunger".  Well, 
this  is  siill  what  he  lias  not  ceased  to  repeat  in  each 
of  his  speeches  on  the  economic  condition  of  the 
country  whenever  he  refers  to  the  question  of  com- 
mercial reciprocity.  And  it  is  always  as  true  and  as 
striking  as  it  was  twenty  years  ago. 

His  work,  of  which  I  have  collected  together 
all  that  I  could  in  this  book, embraces  the  entire  field 
of  our  political,  social  and  national  contentions,  and 
yet  these  six  hundred  pages  of  stenography  could  be 
compressed  into  a  handful  of  forniulas,of  parent  idea?, 
on  which  Mr  Laurier  has  already  spoken  volumes 
without  wearying  the  attention  ot*  his  admirers,  that 
is  to  say,  of  the  entire  population. 

He  is  above  all  Canadian  in  feeling  ;  above  all 
Liberal  bv  instinct  and  conviction :  and  above  all 
honest  of  soul. 

He  has  studied  historv  and  knows  that  the  human 
race  has  been  improved  by  the  crossing  oftheraceFf 
without  loosing  in  any  case  the  traces  of  their  origins. He 
knows  that  nature,which  is  superior  to  all  other  forces, 
effects  unaided  this  transfusion  of  blood,  without  pain 
and  without   accident.     His  dream    is  to  see  the  des- 
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cendants  of  tlie  noblest  fitocks  of  the  old  world,  English, 
French,  Scotch,  Irisli,  dwellhig  together  harmo- 
niously in  this  country  and  marching  together  in 
pursuit  of  that  national  unity,  of  which  all  the  va- 
rieties of  the  human  race,  from  the  purest  white  to  the 
deepeet  black, liave  so  happily  found  an  example  in  the 
American  Republic.  He  believes  that  this  problex  can 
only  be  solved  here  by  union  and  not  by  absorption. 

The  lines  which  separate  us  from  each  other — 
language  and  religion — should  not,  in  his  opinion, 
divide  us.  He  considers  that  English  is  destined  to 
become  the  language  of  the  masses  in  America  and 
French  to  remain,  as  in  the  rest  of  the  world,  the 
language  of  the  drawing-room  and  of  letters.  He 
recommends  the  study  of  the  two  as  a  complement,  a 
luxury,  of  education,  and  he  sets  the  example  by 
speaking  both  with  inimitable  perfection. 

As  for  religious  disputes,  he  banishes  them  from 
politics.  Gallion,  pro-consul  of  Achaia,  replied  to  the 
Jews  of  Corinth,  who  wanted  to  submit  their  contro- 
versies to  him  '*  If  some  injustice  or  crime  were  in 
question,  it  would  be  reasonable,  Jews,  that  I  should 
hear  you  patiently.  But  if  the  question  is  one  of  words, 
names,  and  of  your  law,  it  is  for  you  to  see  to  it.  I  do 
not  wish  to  be  a  judge  of  these  kinds  of  things.  "  It 
is  this  liberty  of  the  religious  and  national  groups, 
this  homerule,  this  self-government  which  Mr.Laurier 
desires.  In  a  word,  he  believes  that  it  is  in  the  equal- 
ity of  all  and  not  in  the  subjection  of  one  to  another 
that  the  solution   of  the  national  prol^lem  must  be 

sought. 

He  adores  libertv,     but  with  reflexion     It  is  to 

her  that  he  constantly   addresses  his  sublimest  in* 
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vocations  and  it  was  of  her  that  he  gave  so  clear  a  de- 
finition in  his  lecture  of  1S77  that  it  will  remain  the 
code  of  Canadian  Liberalism. 

He  claims  to  belong  to  the  English  Liberal 
school.  He  admires  the  British  constitution  because 
it  does  not  pretend  to  have  said  the  last  word  for  lib- 
erty, but  leaves  the  door  open  to  reforms. He  is  in  favor 
of  federations.regardiiig  them  as  the  best  means  to  gov- 
ern men  of  different  origins  and  scattered  over  avast 
extent  of  country.  The  American  system  seems  to  him, 
in  more  than  one  aspect,  a  model  to  follow,  because 
the  line  of  demarcation  is  clearly  drawn  between  the 
powers  of  the  legislatures  and  of  the  central  govern- 
ment and  constitutional  conflicts  are  left  to  the  de- 
cision of  the  judicial  power. 

He  sees  the  future  from  afar.  Confederation  is 
not  for  him  the  finality  of  our  destinies,  but  a  state 
of  transition,  and,  when  the  change  comes  it  will 
be  to  take  a  step  forward  and  not  backward. 

He  is  a  home-ruler  by  conviction  ;  the  autonomy 
of  the  provinces  is  for  him  an  iron  rule,  a  funda- 
mental principle,  from  which  it  is  never  allowable  to 
deviate,  whatever  may  be  the  consequences.  He  is 
opposed  to  the  Federal  relo,  to  better  terms  left  to  the 
caprice  of  governments,  in  a  word,  to  everything 
which  attacks  liberty. 

He  believes  in  public  virtue  and  practises  it.  In 
his  honor,  he  is  not  only  unassailaible,  Imt  unassailed. 
Calumny  has  never  dared  to  rise  to  his  height.  The 
worst  that  malice  could  ever  invent  against  him  was 
on  one  occasion  to  style  him  a  rhetorician  without 
conviction  and  without  energy. 

Nothing  could  be  more  unjust  or  more  false.  Hia 
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uprightness  proves  his  conviction ;  his  integrity 
proves  his  moral  strength.  The  mere  rhetorician 
places  his  eloquence  at  the  service  of  every  cause ; 
Mr.  Laurier's  work  is  on  the  contrary  a  sustained 
thesis.  The  man  must  have  an  energy  of  iron  to  have 
remained  himself,  to  have  preserved  his  personality 
intact  amidst  the  contaminations  of  politics,  to  have 
not  left  a  single  shred  of  his  reputation  on  the  thorns 
by  the  wayside.  His  greatest  adversaries  admire  and 
respect  him  and  that^is  saying  all  that  need  be  said. 

He  never  strives  to  be  witty.  But  this  does  not 
prevent  his  speeches  from  bristling  with  brilliant  say- 
ings, repartees  and  startling  apostrophes. 

On  one  occasion,  he  was  handling  Mr.  McKenzie 
Bowell,  but  he  was  doing  it,  so  to  say,  gingerly  ;  when 
the  Minister  interrupted  him  with  this  sardonic  re- 
mark: "  Oh,  don't  hesitate.  I  have  none  of  those 
scruples !  ''  Mr  Laurior  simply  retorted  :  — ''  Well,  if 
you  have  no  scruples,  T  have  !  '■  And  the  House  burst 
iato  applause. 

Parliament  will  never  forget  the  hearty  laugh  pro- 
yoked  in  1877  by  his  reply  to  the  late  Mr.  Mousseau, 
who  had  charged  the  Ministers  with  fattening  on  the 
sweat  of  the  people.  Pointing  with  his  finger  to  his 
corpulent  adversary,  Mr.Laurier  exclaimed:  *'  If  any 
one  here  is  fattening  on  the  sweat  of  the  people,  which 
is  it— he  or  I  ?  " 

Nor  will  it  ever  forget  the  exclamation :  ^'  Too 

late! Too  late! Too  late  ! "which    he 

thrice  used,  after  exposing  the  causes  of  the  rebellion 
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of  18S5,  during  the  debate  on  Louis  Riel's  execution. 
Those  were  solemn  moments.  Witnesses  of  thescene 
state  that,  between  each  of  tlie  orator's  pauses,  there 
seemed  to  be  an  age.that  a  silence  of  death  brooded  over 
the  House,  broken  only  by  the  terrible  monosyllables 
which  summed  up  the  whole  drama  of  the  insurrec- 
tion and  each  repetition  of  which  went  straight  to  the 
hearts  of  the  Ministers  responsible  for  those  horrors. 
There  was  also  a  moment  of  indescribable  emotion 
on  the  same  occasion  when  the  orator,  pointing  with 
his  finger  to  the  Ministers,  exclaimed:  ''If  criminals 
are  wanted,  do  not  seek  them  among  the  dead  on  the 
battle  field  or  the  scafifold:  they  are  here,  before 
us  ! " 

And  that  striking  saying,  which  elicited  the  ap- 
plause of  an  English  audience,  in  the  very  capital  of 
Ontario : — ''  As  long  as  there  are  French  mothers,  our 
language  will  not  die !  '* 

And  that  brilliant  image  of  the  waters  of  the  Otta- 
wa and  the  St  Lawrence  meeting  without  mingling  at 
the  Island  of  Montreal  and  forming  two  parallel  cur- 
rents perfectly  distinct  to  the  eye:  fit  emblem  of  the 
Canadian  nationality. 

Such  eloquence  commands  admiration,  and 
principles,  presented  in  such  guise,  lose  their  austerity, 
The  more  hard  truths  are  told  by  the  orator  thus  gifted, 
the  greater  is  the  applause,  and  the  more  he  castigates, 
the  more  is  he  admired.  He  started  out  in  1871  with 
an  absolutely  pessimistic  address ;  he  was  raised  to 
the  clouds,  and  it  was  said :  There  is  a  man  !  At  one 
bound,  he  mounted  to  the  Federal  Cabinet  and  then 
to  the  command  in  chief  of  the  Liberal  forces.  He  hurl- 
ed the  blood  of  the  victims   of  1885  into  the  faces  of 
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the  Ministers  and  on  the  following  day  the  Minis- 
terial press  christened  him  **  The  silver-tongued  Lau- 
rier !  '*  He  repeats  in  the  heart  of  Ontario  the  same 
language  which  he  uses  to  his  own  fellow-countrymen 
on  the  most  burning  questions  and  the  Protestants 
applaud  him,  while  a  London  newspaper  ranks  him 
among  the  foremost  statesmen  of  the  empire.  These 
are  eagle  flights,  but  it  is  thus  that  Mr.  Laurier  pro- 
ceeds. 

Sympathetic  reader,  I  think  I  have  shown  suffi- 
cient grounds  for  our  mutual  admiration  of  this 
superior  man  to  save  us  both  from  the  charge  of 
being  enthusiasts. 

ULRTC  BARTHE. 
(Translated  by  J.  A.  JORDAN.) 


IR.  LAURIER'S  PARLIAMENTARY  DERDT 


SPEECH  ON  THE  ADDRESS  IN  REPLY  TO  THE 
SPEECH  FROM  THE  THRONE 


DELIVERED     ON   THE   IOtH   NOVEMBER,    1871 

IN  THE  LEGISLATIVE  ASSEMBLY  OF  THE 
PROVINCE  OF  QUEBEC 


Mr.  Laurier's  Parliamentary  career  began  in  1871.  At 
the  general  elections  of  that  year,  which  were  the  second  after 
Confederation  and  which  had  resulted  in  maintaining  the 
Chauveau  Administration  in  oiiice,  he  had  been  returned  to 
represent  the  united  counties  of  Drummond  and  Arthabaska 
in  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  Quebec,  defeating  by  a  majority 
of  lUOO  votes  the  Ministerial  candidate,  Mr.  flemming,  who 
had  held  the  seat  during  the  first  Parliament.  Entering  the 
House  while  such  men  of  note  as  Car  tier,  Cauchon,  Langevin» 
Holton,  Foumier,  Irvine,  Joly,  Lynch,  Blanchet,  Fortin,  Robi- 
taille,  Cassidy  and  Bachand  still  figured  on  the  Provincial 
scene,  the  young  member  for  Drummond  and  Arthabaska 
moilestly  took  his  seat  on  the  rear  Opposition  benche*,  but 
his  first  Parliamentary  speech,  of  which  a  translation  is 
appended,  at  once  brought  him  into  full  prominence : 

Mr  Speaker  : 

The  honorable  members,  who  have  proposed  the 
adlress,  have  drawn  a  most  attractive  picture  of  the 
Bituati<m  of  the  country.  Thev  have  vied  with  each 
other  in  efforta  to  dazzle  us  witn  what  th^y  have  been 
pleased  to  pompously  term  our  wealth,  prosperity 
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and  happiness.  If  tliey  are  to  be  believed,  Canada 
is  a  real  land  of  Cocayne,  \rhere  ever3'thing  is  lovely 
and  there  is  nothing  left  for  us  to  do  but  to  return 
thanks  to  Providence  and  to  the  Ministry. 

But  does  this  picture  really  portray  the  truth  ?  I, 
for  one,  cannot  accept  it  in  that  light. 

Allj  who  have  studied  the  situation  of  the  coun- 
try otherwise  than  on  paper  and  in  the  seclusion  of 
their  own  homes,  who  have  had  the  opportunity  of  a 
nearer  view  of  our  backward  system  of  agriculture, 
our  timid  and  vacillating  trade  and  our  blighted 
industry,  know  full  well  that  the  brilliant  image 
evoked  by  the  hon.  members,  who  proposed  the 
address,  is  not  the  roaliiy,  but  a  deceptive  mirage. 

If  the  purel 3'^  political  and  social  aspect  of  the 
situation  were  the  only  question,  I  would  accept 
without  reserve  all  that  has  been  said  by  the  ht.n. 
members. 

Undoubtedly,  our  situation,  viewed  from  the 
merely  political  and  aocial  standpoint,  is  excellent, 
thanks  to  the  fundamental  principle  of  our  consti- 
tution— the  i)rinoiple  of  free  and  repre>?entative 
government.  It  is  due  lo  this  principle  that  the 
diverse  elements,  which  compose  our  i)Opulation, 
have  been  enabled  to  unite  and  form  a  compact  and 
homogeneous  whole,  yet  leaving  to  each  its  character 
and  its  autononiv.  Certainly,  the  fact  is  one  of  which 
we  can  be  justly  proud  that  so  many  different  races 
and  so  many  opposite  creeds  should  find  themselves 
concentrated  on  this  little  corner  of  earth  and  that 
our  constitution  should  prove  broad  enough  to  leave 
them  all  i)lcnty  of  elbow  room,  without  friction  or 
danger  of  collision  and  with  the  fullest  latitude  to 
each  to  speak  its  own  tongue,  j)ractise  its  own  reli- 
gion, retain  its  own  customs  and  enjoy  its  equal  share 
of  liberty  and  of  the  light  of  the  sun.* 

•-  I  myself  have  the  honor  to  represent  a  county 
in  which  are  grouped  all  shades  of  race  and  creei 
and  am  happy  to  be  able  to  bear  testimony  publicly 
to  this  state  of  things. 
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But  there  is  another  side  to  the  situation  ;  there 
is  the 

ECONOMIC   SIDE 

and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  it  seems  to  me  dark, 
very  dark,  indeed.  , 

We  have  been  told  that  we  are  rich  and  prosperous. 
But  is  this  the  case?  Question  all  classes  of  society, 
the  merchant,  the  banker,  the  shop-keeper,  the  mem- 
ber of  the  1  beral  professions,  the  farmer,  the  simple 
mechanic,  and  among  all,  without  exception,  you 
will  find  the  same  story  of  hard  times,  of  uneasiness, 
of  suffering  and  languor,  denoting  that  there  is  some- 
thing wrong  somewhere. 

It  might  be  almost  said  that  this  country  is 
placed  undor  an  immense  pneumatic  machine  and 
that  it  is  writhing  and  struggling  in  vain  to  get  to  its 
lunge  a  few  particles  of  an  air  which  is  becoming 
more  and  more  rarefied. 

This  is  the  truth  ! This  is  the  true  situation ! 

He  is  blind  who  does  not  see  it,  and  he  is  guilty, 
who,  in  seeing,  does  not  admit  it. 

Still,  it  is  being  constantly  dinned  into  our  ears 
that  we  have  mines,  timber,  resources  of  all  kinds— 
that  we  are  rich,  in  fact.  Sir,  there  are  riches  and 
riches. 

TANTALUS   WAS  RICH. 

He  had  always  an  abundantly,  a  sumptuously  served 
table  spread  before  him  ;  but  the  trouble  wa6  that,  in 
sight  of  all  tills  abundance,  he  was  eternally  starving. 

Our  position  very  much  resembles  that  of  Tan- 
talus. An  infernal  hand  seems  to  be  always  with 
drawing  uur  riches  whenever  we  strive  to  grasp, 
them. 

The  man,  who  found  a  bag  of  gold  dust  in  the 
desert,  considered  himself  rich.  But  shortly  after- 
wards, when  he  was  dying  of  hunger  over  his  treasure, 
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he  no  doubt  exclaimed  in  bitterness  of  spirit  that  a 
simple  piece  of  bread  would  have  been  preferable,  as 
it  would  have  saved  him. 

We  also  are  expiring  over  our  treasures  and  year 

after  year  the  liood  oftliose  who'are  leaving  our  riches 

and  going  to  the  United  States  to  seek  the  morcel  of 

•  bread  that  will  save  them  goes  on  steadily  increasing. 

Once  more,  I  say,  this  is  the  real  situation.  God 
forbid  !  that  T  should  hold  the  Ministry  alone  res- 
ponsible for  it !  Its  causes  are  multiple  and  all  of  them 
are  not  under  its  control.  But  what  I  blame  the 
Ministry  for  is  not  seeing  the  situation  or,  if  they  see 
it,  for  not  having  the  courage  to  face  it. 

I  was  disappointed  yesterday  on  liearing  the 
Speech  from  the  Throne.  His  Excellency  had  done 
us  the  honor  to  summon  us  f  jr  the  despatch  of  busi- 
ness ;  we  come,  wo  listen  with  respectful  attention, 
and  we  find  that  the  only  busness  which  his  Excellency 
invites  us  to  despatch  is...  what  ?  to  congratulate  the 
Government  on  the  happy  labors  of  the  last  Parlia- 
ment; and  that's  all.  Not  one  measure  proposed; 
not  une  reform  suggested. 

Yes,  I  repeat,  I  was  grievously  disappointed:  I 
had  expected  that  the  Ministry  had  studied  the  situa- 
tion and  that  it  would  indicate  both  the  source  of  the 
ill  and  the  remedv. 

THE   PRINCIPAL   SOURCE  .OF   THE   EVIL 

from  which  we  suffer  is  that  thus  far  that  the  i)roductioii 
of  this  country  is  not  equal  to  the  consumption.  The 
Ministry  might  all  the  more  easily  have  admitted  this, 
seeing  that  it  does  not  alone  ]>ear  the  i  esponsibility^ 
which  weighs  upon  the  entire  nation. 

It  is  a  humiliating  confession  to  make  that,  after 
three  centuries  of  existenco,  this  country  is  still 
unable  to  supply  its  own  wants  and  that  it  is  still 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  foreign  markets,  though 
nature  has  lavished  upon  it  all  the  gifts  necessary  to 
render  it  a  manufacturing  country. 
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It  is  now,  Sir,  a  good  many  years  since  the  great 
patriot,  whom  we  recently  lost,  Honorable  L.  J.  rapi- 
neau,  casting  about  for  a  remedy  for  the  ills  of  tne 
time,  summed  up  his  policy  on  the  subject  in  this 
aimple  precept :  *'  We  should  ])uy  nothing  from  the 
metropolis.  "  My  opinion  is  that  this  policy  is  even 
more  urgent  to-day  than  it  was  when  first  formulated. 

It  is  a  duty,  especially  for  us  Canadians  of  French 
origin,  to  create. 

A    NATIONAL    INDU.STRY 

We  are  surrounded  by  a  strong  and  vigorous  race, 
who  are  endowed  with  a  devouring  activity  and  have 
taken  possession  of  the  entire  universe  as  their  field 
of  labor. 

As  a  French  Canadian,  Sir,  I  am  pained  to  gee 
my  people  eternally  excelled  by  our  fellow  country- 
men of  British  origin.  We  must  frankly  acknowledge 
that  down  to  the  present  we  have  been  left  behind  in 
the  race.  We  can  admit  this  and  admit  it  without 
ehame,  because  the  fact  is  explained  by  purely  poli- 
tical reasons  which  denote  no  inferiority  on  our  part. 
After'the  conquest,  the  Canadians,  desirous  of  main- 
taining their  national  inheritance  intact,  fell  back 
upon  themselves,  and  kept  up  no  relations  with  the 
outside  world.  The  immediate  result  of  this  policy 
was  to  keep  them  strangers  to  the  reforms  which  were 
constantly  taking  place  beyond  their  boundaries  and 
to  fatally  shut  them  up  within  tlie  narrow  circle  of 
their  own  old  theories.  On  the  other  hand,  the  new 
blood,  which  was  poured  into  the  colony,  came  from 
the  most  advanced  country  under  the  sun  in  ))oint 
of  trade  and  industry.  They  brought  with  them  the 
civilization  of  their  native  laud  and  their  strength 
was  ceaselessly  renewed  by  a  constant  current  of  immi- 
gration, which  added  not  only  to  their  numbers,  but 
to  their  stock  of  information  and  their  ideas.  We 
need  therefore  have  no  shame  in  admitting  that  we 
were  beaten  by  such  men  and  under  such  circuin- 
etances. 
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BUT  THE  TIMES  ARK  CIIANOKD 

and  the  hour  has  struck  to  enter  the  lists  with  them. 
Our  respective  forefathers  were  enemies  and  waged 
bloody  war  against  each  otlier  for  centuries.  But  we, 
their  descendants,  united  under  the  same  flag,  fight 
no  other  fights  but  those  of  a  generous  emulation  to 
excel  each  other  in  trade  and  industry,  in  the  sciences 
and  the  arts  of  peace. 

I  have  already  stated  that  the  Government  of  the 
Province  of  Quebec;  is  not  alone  responsible  for  iha 
stagnation  of  our  industry.  It  is  sufficient  to  say 
that  alone  it  can  neither  create  nor  develop  it,  but  it 
can  contribute  powerfully  thereto. 

BY   THE   KIND   OF   IMMIGRATION 

which  it  introduces  into  the  country.  Thus  far  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  Government  has  been  moving 
in  the  wrong  direction.  The  (xovernment  has  devoted 
itself  to  recruiting  an  exclusively  agricultural  immi- 
gration— its  efforts  will  end  in  nothing.  The  agricul- 
tural population  of  tliib  country  will  never  be  increas- 
ed from  outside.  Our  climate  is  too  severe  and  the 
development  of  our  lands  too  costly  and  difficult. 
The  children  of  the  soil  will  not  be  deterred  by  these 
obstacles  ;  but  the  stranger  will  simply  pass  through 
our  territory  and  locate  on  the  rich  prairies  of  the 
west.  Moreover,  wherever  our  Mgonts  set  their  foot, 
they  find  themselves  forestalled  by  American  agents, 
by  American  books  and  pamphlets,  and.  above  all, 
by  American  prestige. 

We  can,  however,  introduce  here  with  good 
results,  T  think, 

AN   INDUSTRIAI.   IMMIGRATION. 

I  do  not  mean  simple  workmen,  but  master  mechan- 
ics and  small  ca])italists  such  as  are  to  be  found  in 
all  the  cities  of  Europe.     The  inducement,   which 
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would  lead  them  to  invest  their  labor  and  their  capital 
in  our  midst  is  that  we  can  produce  25  per  cent 
cheaper  than  any  other  part  of  the  American  conti- 
nent— what  we  need  is  the  master-miners  of  Wales 
and  the  north  of  England,  the  mechanics  of  Alsace, 
the  Flemish  weavers  and  the  (German  artisans  of  all 
kinds. 

Such  an  immigration,  it  seems  to  me,  would  give 
an  extraordinary  impulse  to  our  industry. 

In  addition  to  this  purely  economic  question, 
there  are  political  reforms  which  we  h«)ped  to  liave 
seen  announced  in  the  Speech  from  the  Tlirone. 
Among  these  reforme,  there  are  two,  which  have  been 
urgently  demanded  by  public  opinion  for  a  long  time 
past,  in  our  election  law  and  in  education. 

OUR   ELECTION     LAW 

is  deplorably  behind  that  of  the  other  provinces  and 
even  of  the  Dominion.  Public  opinion  has  long 
demanded  a  law  modelled  on  that  of  Ontario,  where 
the  elections  are  all  held  on  the  same  dav.  Our  law 
has  opened  the  door  to  lamentable  abuses  and  to  the 
direct  intervention  of  the  (lovernement  in  the  exercise 
of  the  popular  suffrage.  At  tlie  last  elections,  the  Gov- 
ernment was  thus  enabled  to  first  issue  the  writs  for 
sueh  of  tlie  counties  as  it  con-idered  safe,  and  after- 
wards,thanks  to  tliis  tactic,  to  biing  all  its  strength  to 
the  as-istance  of  its  friends  whom  it  deemed  in  danger. 
Such  conduct  is  an  abuse.  If  we  are  a  free  people, 
the  popular  suffrage  must  be  freely  exercised  and  the 
exact  expression  ot  the  popular  will  must  be  secured. 
I  shall  only  refer  incidentally  to  the  question  of 

EDrC'ATlON, 

upon  which  we  have  been  long  and  are  still  waiting 
for  the  Premier's  action. 

When  the  hoo.  Premier  assumed  the  reins  of 
power  in  18H7,  he  had  been  for  twelve  years  ►Superin- 
tendent of  Education  and  had  just  returned  from  a 
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trip  to  Europe  undertaken  for  tlie  express  purpose  of 
etudying  on  the  spot  the  different  educational  sys- 
tems of  the  Old  World.  It  was  our  hope  that,  on  his 
return,  he  would  have  embodied  in  legislation  the 
results  of  his  observations  and  experience.  But  for 
the  last  four  years  like  Sister  Anne  on  the  tower  top, 
we  have  been  looking  f(»r  something  to  come,  but  it 
has  not  yet  appeared. 

I  have  heard  it  said  elswhere  :  ''  But  what  is  tlie 
good  of  these  reforms  ?  Will  they  increase  the  public 
A^ealth?  Will  they  enhance  in  the  slightest  degree 
the  prosperity  of  the  country  ?  "  Sir,  in  a  free  state, 
every  thing  is  connected  and  linked  together 
legislation,  trade,  industry,  art«,  sciences  and  letters, 
all  are  members  of  a  same  body,  the  body  social. 
When  one  of  the  members  suffers,  the  entire  body  is 
affected  ;  when  there  is  an  abuse  anywhere,  the  entire 
body*  social  is  mure  or  less  paralyzed  ;  when  there  is 
anywhere  something  left  undone  which  should  be 
done,  the  normal  order  is  thereby  disturbed. 

England  has  become  great  because  she  has 
thoroughly  understood  tliis  principle.  No  question 
there  has  ever  been  allowed  to  languish.  No  sooner 
has  an  abuse  been  noted  and  a  reform  demanded, 
than  the  (iovernement  of  the  day,  whatever  it  might 
be.  Whig  or  Tor}',  has  at  once  given  the  subject  atten- 
tion and  taken  the  initiative,  never  drop|>ing  it  until 
the  abuse  has  been  destroyed  and  the  reform  accom- 
plished. 

We,on  the  contrary,only  know|how  to  pander  to  our 
own  prejudices  and  our  self-love;  we  never  have  the 
courage  to  admit  that  we  are  not  perfect  or  tliat  there 
is  anything  we  should  do. 

I  grant.  Sir,  that,  underyling  this  conduct,  there 
may  be  a  thouglit  or  rather  an  excess  of  patriotic 
affection.  ]5ut  this  is  far  from  being  a  i)roper  patrio- 
tism and  it  is  certainly  not  mine.  My  patriotism 
consists  ratlier  in  telling  my  country  liard  truths, 
which  will  help  to  arouse  it  from  its  lethargy  and  to 
direct  it  at  last  into  the  patli  of  true  progress  and  t  rue 
prosperity. 


IBOLITION'  0!  MAL  BEPSESEKTiTION 


Mr.  LAURIER'S  SPEECH  ON  THAT  QUESTION 


DELIVERED  ON  THE  24tH  NOVEMBER,  1871 

IN  THE  LEGISLATIVE  ASSEMBLY  OF  THE 
PROVINCE  OF  QUEBEC 


In  the  early  days  of  the  session  of  1871,  the  evil  of  dual 
representation^  now  fully  recognized  and  admitted  by  both 
parties,  was  again  made  the  subject  of  attack  by  the  Opposi- 
tion in  the  Quebec  Legislature.  Hon.  F.  G.  Marchand,  then 
and  still  member  for  St.  John's,  brought  in  a  bill  to  abol/tfh  it, 
which  the  Government  of  the  day  only  succeeded  in  getting 
rejected  by  the  narrow  majority  of  6  votes — the  division  being 
34  to  29.  Mr.  Laurier  took  part  in  this  memorable  debate, 
once  more  winning  general  admiration  for  his  graceful  elo- 
quence and  contributing  in  no  slight  degree  by  liis  close  and 
powerful  reasoning  to  hasten  tlie  abolition,  whicli  took  place 
not  long  afterwards,  of  a  5ystom  frauglit  with  the  ^zreatest 
danger  to  the  best  interests  of  the  Province.  Even  L'Evenc- 
menty  then  a  Conservative  organ,  was  forcerl  to  a<iinit  next  day 
that  Mr.  Laurier's  effort  on  this  occasion  was  roinarkablo  both 
in  fomi  and  substance  and  superior  even  to  Iiis  utterance  on 
the  Address.  It  is  tliat  speech,  of  which  we  now  propose  to 
reproduce  a  tnaislation : 

Mr.  Speaker, 

The  line  of  conduct  adopted  by  the  (uivernment 
on  this  question  fully  warrants  the  reproacli  I 
addressed  to  it  not  long  since,  of  being  afraid  to  face 
the  situation  of  the  country  squarely 
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If  to-day  I  reiterate  that  reproach,  it  is  not  be- 
cause I  am  actuated  by  any  hostile  feeling  towards 
the  Government,  nor  is  it  because  I  wish  to  offer  it  a 
systematic  and  unfair  opposition ;  but  because  I 
cannot  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  I  here  form  part  of 
the  people's  jury  and  that,  on  every  question  that 
comes  up,  it  is  my  duty  to  render  a  conscicncious 
verdict  regardless  of  person  or  party. 

If  to-day  I  reiterate  that  reproach,  it  is  because  it 
is  impossible  for  me  to  be  satisfied  with  the  Govern- 
ment's policy  on  this  occasion,  and  I  believe  that  it 
is  equally  impossible  for  all,  who  rise  above  party 
considerations,  to  be  satisfied  with  a 

J»(>TJCY  OF  RETICENCE  AND  PROCUASTINATION 

which  evades  and  does  not  solve  the  questions  of  the 
hour. 

What  I  expected  and  had  a  right  to  expect  from 
the  (iovernnient,  Sir,  was  not  that  it  should  sliare  my 
opinion  but  that  it  should  have  an  opinion  of  its  own 
on  this  question.  Unfortunately,  it  lias  none.  The 
hon.  Premier  told  us  that  this  is  the  ninth  time  he 
has  dis(ni?sod  this  question  both  here  and  at  Ottawa. 
Tliis  is  quite  true  and  yet  thus  far  we  have  not  been 
able  to  loarn  what  the  Premier  thinks  of  the  principle 
laid  down  by  the  bill  of  the  hon.  member  from  St. 
John's.  T  repeat,  Sir,  that  we  had  a  right  to  look  for 
something  different  from  the  <.TOvernment. 

Here  we  h!ive  a  question  of  constitutional  law  of 
the  highest  importance,  a  question  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  working  of  our  political  system, 
demanding  solution.  The  Government  is  asked  to 
declare  whether  th(»  principle  embodied  in  the  bill  is 
right  and,  if  so,  to  ado[)t  it  or  to  declare  whether  it  is 
fiilse  and  in  that  f-nso  to  reject  it,  Init  what  does  the 
Government  do  ?  Neither  thci  one  nor  the  other.  It 
washes  it«  hands  of  the  (luostion  and  leaves  it  to  the 
])eoj)le. 

The  only   reason    i^iven  bv  the  hon.   Premier  for 
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not  adopting  the  measure  is  that  it  would  be  an 
encroachment  on  the  electoral  liberties  of  the  people 

I  am  astonished,  Sir,  at  so  much  condescension 
for  the  majesty  of  the  people  in  a  Conservative  Govern- 
ment, which  has  always  made  such  a  parade  of  its 
Conservative  principles  in  the  press  and  on  the  hus- 
tings. 

To  leave  the  application  of  the  moEt  delicate 
questions  of  constitutional  law  eternally  open  to  the 
fluctuations,  undulations  and  caprices  of  public  opi- 
nion is  hardly  to  my  mind  a  Conservative  principle. 
Neither  is  it  a  Liberal  principle.  I  am  inclined  rather 
to  consider  it  as  a  subversive  principle  fraught  wMth 
disappointments  and  dangers,  the  entire  bearing  of 
which  has  not  been  calculated. 

It  is  undoul)ledly  commendable  to  assert,  to  pro- 
claim, to  defend  the  rights  and  prerogatives  of  the 
people ;  and,  on  this  point  I  yield  to  no  one,  as  there 
18  nobody  in  this  House  who  has  a  deeper  respect 
than  I  have  for  the  rights  and  prerogatives  of  the 
people  or  who  regards  it  more  as  a  duty  to  jealously 
watch  and  protect  the  sacred  trust. 

But,  among  those  rights  and  prerogatives,  I  do 
not  recognize  the  privilege  to  bring  forever  into  ques- 
tion the  principles  whicli  are  the  logical  and  natural 
consequence  of  our  constitution.  Those  principles 
are  sacred  and  inviolal)lc  and  should  be  kept  safe 
from  the  storms  of  our  daily  political  life. 

THE    LIBERTY   OF   THE   PEOPLE 

is  not  unbounded;  its  natural  boundaries  are  the 
rights  of  society. 

if  man  were  a  perfect  being,  if  his  notions  of 
right  and  wrong  were  always  so  clear  and  so  luminous 
that  all  aberration  on  his  part  was  impossible,  then, 
Sir,  I  should  say :  leave  to  the  people  absolute 
liberty :  allow  them,  without  laying  down  any  rule 
for  tJiem,  to  choose  for  tlicmselves.  in  each  isolated 
case,  the  principles  that  should  guide  tlieir  conduct ; 
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Id  fine,  under  such  (.ircunistancea,  leave  them  per- 
fectly Tree  Id  elect  their  representatives  as  they  please, 
witJiout  phicing  any  restriction  on  their  choice. 

But,  it*  such  were  tlie  case,  if  such  were  the  happy 
condition  of  humanity,  we  would  have  no  need  either 
of  constitution  or  of  laws. 

For,  why  have  we  a  constitution  ? 

WHY    HAVE   WE   LAWS? 

Precisely,  to  determine  the  jmnciples  which  the 
people  should  follow  in  the  exercise  of  their  rights — 
to  fix  on  the  one  hand  the  extent  uf  the  rights  of  the 
people  and,  on  the  other,  the  extent  of  the  rights  of 
society. 

When  a  people  accept  a  constitution,  they  make 
the  sacrifice  of  a  portion  of  their  lil)erty,  a  generous 
sacrifice  by  which  each  one  gives  up  something 
belonging  to  himself  individually  for  the  benefit  and 
security  of  the  whole. 

When  a  people  accept  a  constitution,  they  trace 
out  themselves  the  circle  which  they  assign  to  their 
liberties;  they  say  to  tliemselves  in  a  sense:  this 
space  belongs  to  mc* ;  here  I  can  speak,  think,  act  ; 
I  Dwe  no  account  of  my  words,  my  thoughts,  my  acts 
to  any  one  except  to  my  own  conscience  and  to  (jod  : 
but,  as  regards  society,  here  begins  its  domain  ana 
ends  mine  and  T  shall  not  go  further. 

Still,  like  all  human  works,  constitutions  are  not 
perfect.  New  horizons,  whicrh  were  not  before  per- 
ceived, nre  constantly  oi)ening  up  and  unsuspected 
abuses  are  discovered.  It  is  then 

THE    DITY   OF   THE    LEdlSLATlRE 

to  step  in  and  to  enlari^e  or  contract,  according  to 
needs  and  cir  cumsUmces,  the  circle  \\ithin  which  the 
institutions  of  the  country  move. 

To-day,  the  member  for  8t  John's  points  out  one 
of  these  al)uses.     The  member  tor  St  John's  indicstates 
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as  an  abuse  the  eligibility  to  this  House  of  members 
of  the  Federal  Legislature.  He  contends  that  this 
right  of  eligibility  is  a  flagrant  contradiction. 

AN   ANOMALY, 

as  regards  the  great  principle  of  our  constitution,  the 
federative  principle  ;  he  contends  that  from  this  ano- 
maly, this  contradiction,  may  spring  grave  compli- 
cations, real  dangers,  which  should  be  prevented,  if 
we  do  not  want  to  have  to  suppress  them  later  on. 

The  Ministry,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  to  make 
it  a  scruple  to  touch,  even  by  a  hair's  breadth,  what 
it  complaisantly  terms  the  liberty  of  the  people. 

The  Ministry  forgets  that  there  are  prin- 
ciples of  eternal  and  immutable  truth  that  a  people 
can  never  be  permitted  to  violate  with  impunity  ;  it 
forgets  that  it  appertains  to  principles  less  striking, 
less  evident,  perhaps,  but  not  less  certain,  which  are 
the  logical  consequence  of  our  adopted  form  of  gov- 
ernment and  which  should  be  equally  sacred  ;  it 
forgets,  in  fine,  that  the  freedom  of  election  must  be 
necessarily  limited  in  certain  points  and  that  a  people 
cannot  be  permitted  to  choose  its  representatives  from 
among  all  classes  of  citizens.  As  it  is,  there  are  several 
classes  of  citizens,  who  are,  by  law. 

INELIGIBLE  ; 

for  one,  I  need  only  mention  the  judges.  Will  the 
Ministry  pretend  that  the  people,  if  they  took  the 
fancy,  would  be  free  to  send  a  judge  to  sit  in  this 
House?  No  ;  it  is  a  principle  admitted  by  all  civilized 
nations  that  the  man  charged  with  the  administration 
of  justice,  calm  and  dispassionate  justice,  should  not 
be  mixed  up  with  the  stornn  of  political  life. 

The  member  for  St  John's  asserts  as  an  equally 
certain  principle  that  the  entry  to  this  House  should 
be  forbidden  to  members  of  the  Federal  Legislature 
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A^i    IT   IS   TO   THE   JUDGES. 

This,  »Sir,  is  the  question  to  be  decided.  It  will 
not  do  to  answer  it  by  dilatory  exceptions,  as  the 
Government  is  doing,  if,  to-morrow,  a  member  were 
to  rise  and  propose  that  the  judges  sliouUl  be  eligible, 
what  would  the  Government  do?  Would  it  say,  as  it 
is  saying  to  day :  We  do  not  wish  to  touch  the  liberty 
of  the  peoi)le.     I  shall  carry    the  hypothesis  further: 

There  is  to  day  in  the  United  States  a  number  of 
public  writers  who  claim  for  the  fair  sex  what  they 
term  the  prlvilrfjf.s  and  what  I  shall  call  the  burthens 

of  the the well   the  ugly  sex  ;   who  claim  for 

the  women  not  only  the  right  to  vote,  the  right  of 
eligibility,  the  right  not  only  to  send  members  to 
Parliament,  but,  to  sit  in  it  themselves.  Sir,  we  are  a 
colony  of  England  and  we  are  also  neighbors  of  the 
United  States  ;  it  does  not  need  s(»  much  to  make  it 
probable  that  sooner  or  later  these  theories  of  femi- 
nine emancipation  will  penetrate  into  our  own  midst. 
If  then  some  member,  incited  by  an  excess  of  radi- 
calism or  gallantry,  (extremes  meet),  were  to  rise  and 
move  to  throw  open  to  women  the  doors  of  this  House, 
I  do  not  ouean  the  doors  of  the  gallerie?,  but  the  doors 
of  the  Quebec  Le;rir»lature  itself,  wliat  would  the 
Government  do  if  it  was  still  in  power  ?  Would  it  say 
as  it  says  to  day :  we  do  not  wish  to  touch  the  liberty 
of  the  people?  Would  it  say :  if  tlie  people  choose  to 
send  us  female  colleagues,  we  a('ce])t  them? 

The  chivalrous  feelings  of  tlie  Ministry  are  well 
known  to  me,  Sir,  but  I  also  know  tlieir  Ci)nservative 
principles.  Now,  between  their  feelings  and  their 
principles,  which  would  carry  the  day  ?  No  answer  is 
needed.  The  ^linistry  would  not  hesitate  to  limit  on 
this  point  that  liberty  of  the  people  for  which  it  to- 
day profe.-^^es  to  have  surh  a  tremendously  high 
respect.  Well,  the  attitude  which  the  Ministry  would 
take  on  that  occasion,  let  them  take  it  to-day.  If  the 
principle  laid  down  in  the  bill  is  right,  let  them  say 
so  and  accept  it  ;  if  it  is  wrong,  let  them  say  so  and 
reject  it ;.  but   let  tlicm  not  in  tlio  name  of  liberty 
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TRY    TO   ELIDE    THE   SITUATION 

I  am  a  fwend  to  liberty,  but  with  me  libeHy  does 
not  mean  license.  A  free  people  is  not  one  without 
laws  or  checks;  a  free  people  is  one  among  whom  all 
the  attributes,  all  tlie  rights  of  the  members  of  the 
State  are  clearly  defined  and  determined  and  among 
whom  there  ia  no  encroachment  of  one  power  upon 
another.     That  is  the  true  liberty. 

Once  more.  I  ask,  is  the  principle  laid  down  in 
the  bill  of  the  honorable  member  fur  St  John's  right 
or  is  it  not?  I,  for  one,  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
what  we  are  agreed  to  term  dual  representation,  the 
double  mandate,  is  altogether  incompatible  ivith  the 
principle  of  our  constitution,  with  the  federative  prin- 
ciple. 

A  confederation  is  a  bundle  of  states,  which  have 
a  community  of  general  interests,  but  which  have 
nevertheless  towards  each  other  local  interests  dis- 
tinct and  separate. 

For  all  their  common  interests  and  coTimon 
wants,  these  states  have  a  common  legislature,  the 
Federal  Legislature,  but  for  all  their  local  interests, 
they  have  each  a  local  and  separate  legislature. 

Within  the  respective  domains  of  iheir  attributes, 
the  legislatures,  as  well  Local  as  Federal,  are  sove- 
reign and  independent  of  each  otlier. 

Now,  in  order  that  the  federative  system  may  not 
be  an  empty  term,  in  order  that  in  may  yield  the 
results  it  is  expected  to  produce,  the  legislatures 
must  be 

INDEPENDENT   OF   EACH    OTHER 

not  only  in  law,  but  in  fact;  the  Local  Legislature 
especially  must  l)e  completely  protected  against  all 
control  by  the  Federal  Legislature.  If,  immediately 
or  remotely,  the  Federal  Legislature  exercises  the 
slightest  control  over  the  Local  Legislature,  then  you 
have  no  longer  a  federative  union  ;   but   a  legislative 
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union  under  a  federative  form.  If  you  throw  open 
the  doors  of  tliis  House,  to  the  members  of  the 
Federal  Legislature  you  admit  by  the  verj'  fact 
the  control  of  tliis  House  by  the  Federal  Legislature 
and  then,  as  I  have  said,  you  destroy  the  federative 
union,  of  which,  it  is  true,  you  may  retain  the  form, 
but  have  no  Ioniser  the  substance.  The  thing,  more- 
over, is  easily  explained. 

By  tlie  very  fact  that  we  are  an  independent 
state,  forming  part  of  another  independent  state,  we 
are  bound  to  have  business  relations  with  that  state. 
Such,  Sir,  is  the  condition  of  human  things  that, 
wherever  there  are  business  relations,  tlieie  are  also 
conflicts  and 

COMPLICATIONS   OF   INTERESTS. 

We  cannot  escape  the  common  fate.  A  day  will 
come  when  these  conflicts,  these  complications  of  in- 
terests, will  arise  between  the  Government  of  Quebec 
and  the  Federal  Government.  Naturally,  the  Federal 
Legislature  will  side  with  the  Federal  Government  and 
the  Local  Ijcgislature  with  the  Local  Government.  If, 
under  tiiese  circumstances,  you  open  the  doors  of 
this  House  to  the  members  of  the  Federal  Legislature, 
will  you  not,  by  this  lact  alone,  introduce  into  this 
House  an  element  necessarily  hostile  to  the  pro- 
vince and  necessarily  bound  to  take  sides  against  it  ? 
Do  you  think  that,  in  entering  this  House,  the  Fcse- 
ral  members  will  cease  to  be  Federal  members?  Do 
you  imagine  that,  on  entering  here,  they  will  leave 
behind  them  at  the  tlireshold  their  interests  and 
their  sentiments?  Do  you  believe  that  after  pleading 
Ottawa's  case  at  Ottawa,  they  will  plead  Quebec's 
case  at  Quebec  ?  Do  you  tliink  that  they  will 
burn  here  what  they  adored  at  Ottawa  and  that 
thev  will  adore  here  what  they  burned  at  Ottawa? 
Mistake !  mistake !  the  Federal  members  will  remain 
Federal  mem])ers,  if  it  be  true  that  no  man  can 
serve  two  masters ;  they  will  plead  Ottawa's  cause 
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at  Quebec  against  Quebec  and  they  will  support 
their  arguments  with  all  the  weight  of  their  influence. 
And  then  what  will  be  Quebec's  fate  ?  Quebec's  fate 
will  be 

THE   FATE   OP   THE   EARTHEN   POT 

which,  one  day,  took  it  into  its  head  to  travel  in  com- 
pany with  the  iron  pot :  Quebec  will  be  crushed. 

\Vhat  I  have  just  stated,  Sir,  is  not  mere  hypo- 
thesis. I  support  my  argument  with  the  authority 
of  the  honorable  member  for  Montmorency,  member 
for  ^(ontmorency  at  Quebec  and  President  of  the 
Senate  at  Ottawa. 

No  later  than  in  the  debate  on  the  arbitration, 
the  honorable  member  for  Montmorency  (Mr  Cau- 
chon) — ^if  I  remember  his  words  rightly — said,  in 
defending  the  conduct  of  the  honorable  Premier, 
that  the  same  member  may  have  certain  duties  at 
Quebec  and  others  at  Ottawa  on  the  same  question. 
These  words,  Sir,  are  stricly  true  and,  from  this  very 
moment,  is  not  the  question  decided?  What?  Are 
we  going  to  expose  the  same  man  to  the  nece?sity  of 
speaking  and  acting  in  self-contradiction  according 
as  he  sits 

AT   QUEBEC   OR   AT   OTTAWA? 

I  will  go  further  and,  by  this  same  question  of 
the  arbitration,  show  the  disastrous  results  which  the 
double  mandate  might  produce. 

The  debate  on  the  arbitration  has  brought  out 
this  fact -that  both  sides  of  the  House  are  agreed  in 
looking  upon  the  decision  of  the  Provincial  arbi- 
trators as  a  glaring  iniquity  and  that  we  must  at  all 
costs  extricate  ourselves  from  the  position  in  which 
that  decision  involves  us.  Whore  we  differ  is  only 
upon  the  means  to  be  taken  to  get  out  of  that  position. 
Fortunately  for  us,  the  Federal  Government  has  sus- 
pended the  execution  of  the  sentence.  I  fancy.  Sir, 
that  it  was  not  without  difficulty  and  without  hesi- 
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tation  that  the  Federal  Government  came  to  the  con- 
clusion to  iidopt  this  line  of  conduct.  I  will  suppose 
(which  by  the  way  is  altoj^ethor  impossihle)  that  the 
Federal  CJuvcrnmcnt,  eitlier  from  fear  of  putting  the 
Confederation  in  danger  by  acting  otherwise  or  fi>r 
nuy  otlier  reason,  liad  elected  to  enforce  the  sentence, 
there  Avould  have  been  an  immense  cry  of  indignation 
from  the  entire  province  of  Quebec.  J  have  no  doubt 
that  the  (iovernmcnt  of  Quel)ec  would  have  not 
dehij'ed  an  instant  in  casting  about  for  means  to 
deliver  us  from  tlie  iniquilous  sentence.  I  am  satis- 
fied that  it  would  have  immediately  called  the  Legis- 
lature together  to  submit  some  pro])Osal  on  the 
Fubject.  Sir,  I  see  in  the  House  two  members  of  the 
Federal  (lovernment.  What  would  thev  have  done 
then?  Would  they  have  repudiated  wliat  they  hal 
approved  at  Ottawa?  Would  they  have  said  at 
Quebec  :  do  not  execute  the  sentence,  after  having 
said  at  Ottawa:  execute  it?  Alas!  it  is  certain  that 
they  could  not  have  acted  otlierwise  than  consis- 
lently  with  themselves;  they  could  not  have  helped 
using  the  tame  language  here  as  at  Ottawa  and  what 
they  would  have  said  to  us  here  would  have  been  in 
substance  and  without  ambiguity  :    Submit ! 

SrinilT    TO   rJIIE    INH^I  ITV. 

and  do  yoti  think  that  these  words  would  have  been 
empty.  iSir,  each  one  can  think  of  them  as  he  pleases, 
but  my  firn»  conviction  is  that  their  influence  would 
have  been  all  ])nwcrful  and  that  Qae))ec's  interests 
wotild  have  been  sacrificed  without  i^ty  to  save  the 
inte-ests  of  the  Federal  Ministers. 

Bat  this  is  not  a'l.  The  honorable  member  for 
LotV>inirre,  (  Mr.  Jolv)  stated  onlv  i\  short  time  since, 
in  the  course  of  the  debate  on  tbc  address,  that  if  the 
legislative  form  was  not  adopted  at  the  time  of  the 
union  of  the  T>r'.tish  colonies,  it  was  on  account  of  the 
particular  situation  and 
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THE   EXCEPTIONAT,   INTERESTS   OF   QUEBEC. 

These  words  were  not  contradicted  and  they  could 
not,  as  it  is  a  liistorical  fact  that  the  federative  form 
was  only  adopted  to  preserve  for  Quebec  the  excep- 
tional and  unique  position  which  it  occupied  on  the 
American  continent.  Tliat  position,  Sir.  I  am  anxious 
to  maintain  intact  and  I  say  with  the  puet 

Mon  vi'rr*^  n'e>*t  pas  urand,  muis  je  boii*  danii  mon  rerro. 
(My  itlaHa  in  not  hiu,  l>ut  1  drink  from  my  glass) 

With  the  single  mandate,  I  have  the  guarantee 
that  Quebec's  rights  and  privileges  will  be  preserved 
and  respected  and  that  its  position  will  be  maintained ; 
while,  witli  the  double  mandate,  those  rights  and 
privileges  seem  to  me  to  be  in  perpetual  danger. 

Lastly,  Sir,  I  shall  speak  my  whole  mind  :  with 
the  single  mandate,  Quebec  is  Quebec ;  with  the 
double  mandate,  it  only  becomes  an  appendix  to 
Ottawa. 


LOUIS  BIEL  IN  TEE  COHMONS 


PLEA  AGAINST  HIS  EXPULSION  FROM  THE 

HOUSE 


(HOUSE  OF  COMMONS) 
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lleturned  for  Provencher  in  October,  1873,  Louis  Kiel  had 
been  re-elected  for  the  same  county  at  the  general  elections 
bv  which  the  Mackenzie  Administration  were  maintained  in 
ottice  after  Sir  John  A  Macdonald's  resignation  oa  the  Pacinc 
kScandal.  The  presence  of  the  Metis  leader  in  the  Federal 
capital,  the  audacity  which  he  hod  displayed  in  jiresenting 
himself  before  tlie  Clerk  of  the  House  to  be  sworn  in  as  a 
member  and  the  uncertainty  as  to  whether  he  would  take  his 
seat  or  be  arrested,  all  combined  to  create  and  extraordinary 
degree  of  excitement.  Nevertheless  the  entire  point  at- 
issue  summed  itself  up  in  the  question  :  had  he  been  amnes 
tied?  On  the  9th  March,  1870,  Mgr  Tache,  on  the  part  of  both 
the  Federal  and  Imperial  Governments,  promised  pardon  to 
Jtiel  in  particular  au<l  had  given  him  the  assurance  of  a  com- 
plete auin«*sty,  covcM-ing  the  murder  of  Thomas  Scott,  and,  on 
the  17th  June  of  tlie  same  year,  Father  Kitchot,  Judge  Black 
and  Mr  Scott  ii8sure<l  Mgr  Tache  that  a  full  and  entire  amnes- 
ty had  been  promisixl  by  the  (.ioveruor  (ionoral  and  by  Sir 
Clinton  Murdoch  in  Her  Mas-joity's  name;  while  on  the  lL*th 
July  Sir  (icorge  Etienno  (.'artier  wrote  to  Mgr  Tache  tocontinn 
thepromiseof  an  amnesty.  In  1S74,  the  House  of  Commons 
found  itself  confronted  with  thret*  motions :  one  bv  Mr 
McKenzie  Bowoll.  <lemanding  the  imme<Uate  expulsion  of  the 
member  for  Provencher ;  tlie  si^cond,  by  the  late  Mr  Holton, 
proposing  to  <lefer  any  <lecision  until  the  Committee  had 
reported  on  the  existence  of  a  promise  of  amnesty,  and  the 
thiid  by  the  late  Mr  Mousseau,  granting  the  amnesty  then 
and  libere.  Mr  Laurier  declared  in  favor  of  the  lloltou 
amendme!it : 
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Mr  Speakeu 


Altongh  this  debate  has  l>een  prohmged  heyond 
the  limits  of  human  patience,  I  shall  nevertlieiess 
take  the  liberty  ot'putting  the  indulgence  of  the  House 
to  the  test.  At  first,  it  was  nut  my  intention  to  take 
part  in  this  discussion,  but  it  has  taken  sucli  an 
unexpected  turn  that  it  seems  to  me  that  I  would  not 
properly  do  my  duty  towards  myself  and  towards 
my  constituents  if  1  cnntentid  myself  with  giving  a 
eilent  vote. 

I  have  listened,  Sir.  with  tlie  greatest  attention 
to  all  tlie  arguments  which  have  been  advanced  in 
support  of  the  main  moti'in,  and,  although  some  of 
these  arguments  have  been  urged  by  men  whose 
opinion  1  gieatly  respect,  I  must  frankly  admit  that 
T  have  found  it  im})ossiblc  to  be  convinced  by  them; 
I  have  not  been  convinced  that,  at  the  point  reached 
by  the  proceedings  taken  against  the  meml)er  for  Prov- 
encher  (Mr  Riel)  and  witli  all  that  has  been  i)roved 
thus  far  against  him.  we  would  hv  justified  or  have 
the  riglit  to  expel  him. 

Theconclurjiou  to  w  liich.in  my  opinion,  the  House 
should  come  is  that*  tliere  have  been  to<»  many  facts 
raked  out  of  oblivion  and  laid  to  tlu?  charge  of  the 
member  for  Provencber  to  permit  of  liis  being  ah- 
8(dved;  it  is  nut  tlie  le.«s  true  that  too  many  other 
facts  hav«*  been  overlooked  to  warrant  bis  expulsion, 
AVhich  means  t(»  say  tbiit  I  shall  vi>te  I'or  the  amend- 
ment of  the  honoraiile  member  for  Chateauguay  .(Mr 
Holton")  the  wise  amendment  which  lias  been  sup- 
l)orted  with  somuih  skill,  eloquence  and  gallantry  by 
tlie  honorable  member  for  South  Ontnrio  (iNlr.  Came- 
ron) 

J'>ut.  l)efore  going  futber.  T  must  apologize  to  the 
House  for  u-ing  it  language  with  which  I  am  only 
imperfectly  acciuainted  ;  really.  I  should  claim  a  com- 
jdetr  amnesty,  l)ecaui:<'  1  know  t^uly  tiM>  surely  that, 
in  the  course  of'tlie  few  r*unart>  1  wish  to  make,  I 
shall  tVequently  murder  Xhjt  (Queen's  Knglish. 

I  am  i>erfectly  conscious  of  the  disagreable  task 
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which  I  impose  on  the  House  when  I  force  it  to  li>tei> 
to  a  man  so  unfamiliar  with  the  hmguagehe  uses,  but 
I  can  assure  you  that  if  it  is  a  task  for  the  House,  it 
is  much  more  disagreeable  for  myself.  I  am  so  con- 
vinced, so  thoroughly  convinced,  that  the  adoption 
of  the  honorable  member  for  Chateauguay's  amend- 
ment is  the  only  cour=e  that  the  House  should  pursue 
that  I  cousider  that  I  ^vould  be  guilty  of  an  act  of 
cowardice  if,  for  any  motive  whatever,  I  allowed 
myself  to  be  turned  away  fr-^m  the  defence  of  the 
opinions  which  I  regard  as  the  soundest  and  safe  t 
on  this  subject. 

As  I  have  already  stated,  I  would  not  have  had 
the  presumption  to  take  j)art  in  this  debate,  but  I 
think  that  I  am  warranted  in  intervening,  because  it 
seems  that  the  true  question  before  the  House  has 
not  been  treated.  Many  secondary  considerations 
have  been  raised,  but  the  real  question  has  not  been 
touched. 

The  question  has  been  treated  as  if  the  facts  on 
which  the  main  motion  is  based  had  been  proven  and 
proven  beyong  all  doubt.  Now,  I  maintain  that  the 
facts  alleged  in  the  motion  have  not  been  established 
in  a  way  to  warrant  this  Plouse  in  voting  the  expul- 
sion. 

I  desire  to  state  at  once  that  T  have  no  side  taken 
on  the  question  now  before  us  against  the  member 
fur  Provencher.  I  have  not  the  slightest  prevention 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  I  have  no  i)redi?position 
whatever  in  his  favor. 

I  have  nevtr  spoken  to  him  ;  T  have  never  seen 
him  ;  T  have  never  had  any  relations  with  him  either 
directly  or  indirectly.  He  belongs  to  no  political 
party  and  l)etween  him  and  me  there  is  no  bond  of 
sympathy  ;  I  am  as  impartial  as  if  I  was  in  the  jury 
box. 

And  we  sliould  all  act  as  if  we  were  jurors,  because 
the  functions  we  exercise  at  this  moment  prejudicial 
functions.  Tt  i-*  ((uite  true  that  the  object  in  view  is 
to  protect  the  honor  and  purity  of  this  House  ;  but 
it  is  equally  true  thai  the  effect  might  be  to  deprive 
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one  of  our  fellow  citizens  of  what  rightfully  belongs 
to  him,  to  strip  the  member  for  Provencher  of  his 
title  and  privileged  as  a  member  of  this  Plouse,  and 
t(»  rob  the  county  of  Provencher  of  the  services  of  the 
man  whom  it  has  chosen  as  its  rej>resentative.  I 
maintain  that  we  are  excereising  judicial  functions 
and,  without  going  fortlier,  T  base  this  opinion  on  the 
words  uttered  by  Lord  (Iranvillein  the  English  House 
of  Commons  in  1807.  A  similar  case  to  this -one  was 
in  question,  and  the  opinion  referred  to  was  later  on 
quoted  approvingly  by  the  Attorney  CJeneral  for 
Ireland  in  the  celebrated  Saddlier  affair  already  60 
many  times  cited  in  the  course  of  this  debate, 
ifere  is  what  he  said  : 

We  are  now  acting  in  our  judicial  capacity  and  we  are 
conse<jucntly  obliged  to  base  the  ju<Igmenr  we  are  about  to 
ivnder  not  on  our  desires  or  prepossessions,  but  on  specific 
i'acts  alleged  and  i)roved  according  to  the  ordinary  rules  of 
our  procedure. 

This  opinion  of  Lord  (Granville's,  corroborated 
and  approved  as  it  was  by  the  Attorney  deneral  for 
Ireland,  in  the  Saddlier  affair,  gives  us  the  true  basis 
on  which  we  should  regulate  our  decisions  and  con- 
firms in  a  conclusive  manner  my  contention  that  we 
are  exorcising  judicial  functions  and  that  we  should 
follow 

THE    Hl'LES   OF   .irDKTAL    PROOF. 

This  i)oint  being  establislied  beyond  all  doubt, 
let  us  examine  tlu^  fncts  tliat  have  l)een  alleged  and 
those  that  have  been'provon: 

Tlie  iionoralde  member  for  North  Hastings  (Mr 
JJowell)  has  based  liis  motion  on  three  facts.  He  as- 
^Jerts  :  1  ^  That  Louis  Piiel.  member  for  Provencher, 
was  indicted  before  tlie  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  for 
Manitol)a,  in  tbe  month  of  November  last,  for  the 
murder  of  Tlionias  Scott  and  tliat  a  true  hill  was  re- 
turned against  liim  ;  2  ^  That   thereupon  a    warrant 
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was  issued  for  his  arrest,  but  that,  since  that  time,  he 
has  systematically  eluded  justice  and  that  he  is  con- 
sequently contumacious  ;  o  ^  That  he  diFobeyed  the 
order  of  this  House,  commanding  him  to  appear  in 
his  seat  on  the  day  fixed 

I  contest  the  honorable  member  for  North  Hast- 
ing's  first  assertion  and  I  maintain  that  there  is  not  a 
shadow  of  proof  that  an  indictment  was  laid  against 
the  member  for  Provencher  and  that  a  true  bill  was 
returned  against  him  ;  I  mean  to  say  that  there  does 
not  exist  the  slightcFt  judicial  proof  which  would  jus- 
tify this  House  in  taking  action.  TJieie  was  only  one 
way  to  prove  this  precise  fact — it  was  by  producing 
the  indictmnU,  but  nothing  of  the  sort  has  been  done. 

Singular  to  say,  too — in  the  evidence  given  by 
the  Attorney  General  of  Manitoba, — there  is  not  one 
word  to  prove  that  an  indictment  was  returned  against 
the  member  for  Provencher.  T  will  take  the  liberty 
of  referring  the  House  to  the  evidence  of  the  Attorney 
General,  at  page  16  of  the  Votes  and  Proceedings : 

Question  : — Did  an  indictment  of  Louis  Riel  take 
place  before  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  in  Mani- 
toba ? 

Answer: — At  the  extra  term  of  the  Court  of 
Queen's  Bench  for  Manitoba,  in  November  last,  Louis 
Riel  was  indicted. 

And  tliat's  all.  There  is  not  a  word  to  indicate 
that  a  true  bill  was  returned.  If  I  make  this  remark, 
it  is  not  because  I  attacli  any  great  importance  to  this 
omission,  for,  from  my  point  of  view,  tlie  indictment 
cou^d  not  be  proven  except  l)y  the  }>roduction  of  the 
document  itself  or  of  a  certified  copy  of  it. 

I  have  made  this  remark  for  tlie  sole  purpose  of 
showing  how  weak  is  tlie  proof,  even  from  tlie  most 
favorable  point  of  view  as  regards  the  motion.  But 
it  will  be  said,  perhaps,  that  we  have  ample  proof 
tliat  a  true  bill  was  returned,  in  the  warrant  which 
was  issued  against  Mr.  Riel  and  which  has  been  pro- 
duced.    This  argument  cannot  be  accepted. 

I  will  remind  the  Plouse  once  more  that  we  are 
e5»rcising  judicial   functions  and  that  wc  should  be 
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guided  entirely  by  the  iiiles  of  judicial  proof.  Is 
the  rule  admitted  by  Lord  Granville  when  the  ques- 
tion was  to  deprive  a  man  of  his  property  not  just 
enou<rh  that  wo  should  obscure  it  in  the  present 
case  ? 

Wlierefore  T  again   insist  on   the  necesHity,  the 
absolute  necessity,  of  deciding  tliis  (luestion   accor 
ding  to  the  rules   of  judicial   proof  and  not  other- 
wise. 

Tlie  first  of  these  rules  is  that,  wh^n  the  best 
proof  ean  he  furnished,  secondary  evidence 

IS    XEVEU   ADMITTED 

Now.  T  note  tliat  this  i)rinciple,  which  I  have  just 
laid  down  lias  been  admitted  and  recognized  by  the 
lioiioniblc  nicmber  for  North-Hastings  himself. 

In  fiict  why  did  be  bring  the  Attorney  (leneral  of 
Manitoba  to  tlie  bar  of  the  House? 

Sim])ly,  to  get  ollicinl  judicial  i)roof  regarding 
the  charges  whicli  he  has  made  against  the  member 
lor  Provcncher. 

It  was  not  to  bring  any  new  ficts  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  members  nfthis  Houj-e.  Wo  are  acquain- 
ted witli  all  the  unfortunate  events  that  have  occurred 
ill  Manitoba  Ix-foro  and  sinc(^  the  eutry  of  that  prov- 
ince into  the  Confederation. 

Every  ouo  of  u.^  knows  thosci  facts  as  well  as  the 
Attoniey  (Jeneral  of  Manitoba  himself  and  when  he 
appeared  at  the  bar.  not  a  single  member  learned  a 
fact  that  he  bad  not    previnusly    known. 

W'liy  then  did  the  hnnorable  meml>er  for  North 
Hastings  hrimr  here  the  Atiornev  <  leneral  of  Manito- 
ba  and  get  him  to  rrpcat  what  we  already  knew  as 
well  as  the  witness  ? 

It  wa  ^  because  he  admitted  and  r<*cognized  the 
principle  wliich  I  am  defending  at  this  moment.  It 
was  l)ecaus(»  he  recognized  the  fact  that  the  com- 
])lct*'  knowledge  which  ea<']i  of  u-i  ])Ossessed  was  not 
suilicient  to  permit  the  flou^(' of  ('«)mmons  to  act; 
because  he  recognized  tliat  we  are  exercising  judicial 
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functions  and  that  it  was  essential  for  him  to  estab- 
lish judicially  and  by  the  best  evidence  the  charges 
he  has  made  against  the  member  for  Provencher. 

Since  he  admits  this  principle,  he^  should  be  con- 
sistent and  furniirh  literal  proof  of  his  charges  ;  but 
in  this  he  has  completely  failed. 

He  was  bound  to  produce  an  indictment,  but  he 
has  failed  in  this  duty  and  T  can  Eafely  conclude  that 
there  is 

NO    PKOOF 

that  the  member  for  Provencher  was  indicted  and 
that  a  true  bill  was  found  against  him. 

It  will  be  argued,  perhaps,  that  the  reasons  which 
I  advance  are  pure  legal  subtleties.  Name  them  as 
you  please,  technical  expressions,  legal  subtleties,  it 
matters  little;  for  my  part,  I  say  that  these  techni- 
cal reasons,  these  legal  subtleties,  are  the  guarantees 
of  British  liberty. 

Thanks  to  these  technical  expressions,  these  le- 
gal subiletie*,  no  person  on  British  soil  can  be  arbi- 
trarily deprived  uf  what  belongs  to  him.  There  was 
a  time  whe  the  procedure  was  much  simpler  than  it 
is  today,  when  the  will  alone  of  one  man  was  suffi- 
cient to  deprive  anotlier  man  of  his  liberty,  his  pro- 
perty, his  honor  and  all  that  Jiiakes  life  dear. 

But,  since  the  days  of  the  (Jreat  Charter,  never 
has  it  been  possible  on  British  ''  soil  "  to  rol)  a  man  of 
his  liberty,  his  ])roperty  or  his  honor  except  under 
the  safeguard  of  what  has  been  termed  in  this  debate 
technical    expressions   and   legal  subtleties. 

It  will  be  further  objected,  pe-haps,  th::t  the 
admission  of  this  principle  will  have  the  cfT-nt  of 
preventing  this  House  from  reaching  a  man  accused 
of  an  abominable  crime. 

This  objection  sim])]y  evndes  the  question,  for 
the  point  which  remains  to  be  decided  is  whether  it  is 
true  that  such  a  charge  exists  against  the  member 
for  Provenclier.  T  maintain  that,  as  long  as  we  have 
not  before  us  tlie  literal  proof,  we  have  no  proof. 
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It  is  ])erfectly  true  that  in  matters  of  tliis  kind, 
we  exercise 

A    SOVKREKJX    AlTIIOklTY. 

No  power  can  alter  what  we  shall  du,  no  matter 
how  unjust  or  urbiirnry  it  may  be.  We  can,  if  we 
like,  take  no  account  of  tlie  ])recedents  cited  for  our 
guidance,  ])ay  no  attention  to  the  sacred  laws  estab- 
lislie;]  for  the  protection  of  tlie  citizen,  act  upon  in- 
coni])letc  evidence  or  upon  none  at  all,  but  will  wo 
do  so  ? 

We  undoubledly  have  the  power,  ])Ut  4«!ve  we 
the  right  to  arbitrarily  set  aside  tlie  rules  which  con- 
stituts  the  security  of  society  and  of  the  citizen  ?  If 
the  House  forgets  this  to  day,  it  may  j^erhaps,  obtain 
a  temporary  satisfaction,  but  it  will  create  a  prece- 
dent which  will  be  a  perpetual  danger  for  our  con- 
stitution and  which  in  the  future  will  serye  as  a  pre- 
text for  more  crying  acts  of  injustice. 

1  sul)mii  to  the  con.sideration  of  the  House  that 
lie  who  has  to  ai»ply  the  law  should  not  try  to  show 
liimself  wiser  than  the  law.  I  submit  that  there  is 
no  prnctice  more  dangerous  than  to  try  to  violate  the 
law  to  obtain  any  result,  no  matter    how    desirclde  it 

■ 

may  be. 

I  will  be  further  told,    ])erhaps,   that  these  are 
lawyer's  ol)iection.  This  remark  mny  have  some  force, 
but  Wiial  is  siill  in-^re   rt)rribb.'  i'^  tlint  these  olijectiona 
command  the  respect  of  every  man  who  respects    the 
laws  of  his  count  rv. 

I  repeat  tliat  these  objections  are 

NOT    MKKK   >1'HTLI:TI1:3. 

Wliilc  we  have  not  the  indictnicnt  here  before  aa, 
we  have  only  an  incoinpletf*  pr«>r)f,  a  part  of  the 
proof. 

I:  we  had  h:id  tlie  indietmrnt,  we  mijrht  liave 
crossjjuestioned  tlnr  Attorney  (Jeneral  and  then  we 
would  have  succeeded  in  l)ringing  out  an   important 
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fact,  namely,  that  that  Indiclment  was  obtained  by  a 
conspiracy  betAveen  the  Attorney  General  and  a 
packed  jury 

In  any  case,  we  could  have  crossquest'oned  the 
Attorney  General  in  regard  to 

HIS   STRANGE   CONDUCT. 

We  would  haifcr  learned  how  it  was  that  he,  with 
zeal  enough  to  turn  simple  constable  with  a  bench 
warrant  in  his  pocket,  did  not  seek  before  today  to 
capture  the  man  whom  he  calls  a  murderer  ;  how  it 
was  that  to  that  man,  whom  he  now  calls  a  murderer, 
he  for  years  applied  the  title  of  friend. 

Now,  we  cannot  crossquestion  the  witness  on 
these  important  points,  while  we  have  not  before  us 
the  proof  of  the  principal  fact,  which  would  have 
opened  the  door  to  important  devefcpments. 

Mr  Speaker,  nobody  has  forgotten  that  the  hono- 
rable member  for  North  Hastings^  in  making  his  mo- 
tion, laid  stress  chiefly  on  the  precedent  furnished  by 
the  English  House  of  Commons  in  the  Saddlier  case. 

That  precedent,  I  accept  not  only  on  this,  but  on 
all  the  oth^r  points,  and  I  wi'l  call  the  attention  of 
the  honorable  member  to  one  thing,  which  was  that  the 
first  step  taken  againgt  Saddlier  was  to  prove  the  i/i- 
dictment  found  against  him,  by  laying  on  the  table 
an  authentic  copy  of  the  same. 

I  now  pass  to  the  second  allegation  of  the  motion 
of  the  honoral)le  member  for  North  Hastings,  which 
states  that  the  member  for  Provencher  has  systemat- 
icallv  eluded  the  pursuit  of  jmtice  and  that  he  is  at 
present  guilty  of  contempt. 

If  there  is  no  proof  before  the  House  of  an  indict- 
ment against  the  member  for  Provenclier,  it  is  impos- 
sible, legally  speaking,  to  pretend  that  he  is  a  fugi- 
tive from  justice  and  this,  of  itself,  is  enougli  to  de- 
stroy the  assertion  of  the  member  for  North  Hastings. 

Without,  however,  adopting  this,  perhaps,  ex- 
treme way  of  looking  at  it,  let  us  face  and  examine 
the  quegtion  squarely  :  is  the  member  for  Provercher 
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a  fugitive  from  justice  or  is  he  not?    Is  he  or   is  he 
not  contumacious  ? 

I  have  already  repeated  that  we  liave  no  legal 
proof  of  an  indictment ;  it  is  true  that  we  have  before 
us  that  a  bench  warrant  was  issued  by  the  ('ourt  of 
Queen's  Bench  in  Manitoba  against  the  member  for 
Provencher  and  tliat  so  far  tliat  warrant  has  not  been 
executed.  Tliis  is  all  tlie  proof  before  this  Hou^e  in 
support  oC  the  motion  of  tlie  lionorable  member  for 
North  Hastings.  V.'elK  T  do  not  liesitate  to  say  that, 
in  law  as  well  as  in  justice  an<l  equity,  it  cannot  be 
concluded  from  this  simple  fact  that  the  member  for 
Provencher  can  at  this  present  hour  l)e 

CON'SIDEUEl)   A.S   lOXTrMACroi-S. 

In  ])oint  of  fact,  that  warrant  was  issued  at  the 
term  of  November  last.  Now  there  is  nothing  very 
extraordinary  in  the  fact  that  it  cou'd  not  be  executed 
in  time  to  bring  the  ac  ;used  before  the  court  before 
the  close  of  the  term  ;  the  member  for  Provencher 
might  have  been  absent  from  Manitoba  at  that  period. 
It  is  notorious  that,  since  the  unfortunate  events  of 
1869-70,  he  has  almost  constantly  resided  abroad.  It 
is  very  possible  that  the  news  of  his  indictment  may 
not  have  reached  him  until  after  the  close  of  the 
term.  But,  it  may  be  said,  why  did  he  not  give  him- 
self up  then  ?  Simply  because  it  was  better  for  him 
to  remain  at  liberty  until  the  next  term.  If  he  had 
given  himself  U})  at  once,  he  would  have  been  obliged 
to  remain  a  prisoner  for  .six  or  seven  months, perhaps, 
awaiting  his  trial. 

Who  can  say,  however,  that  he  will  not  appear 
even  tomorrow  before  the  court,  if  it  required  his 
presence  tomorrow  ?  Who  can  say  tliat  he  will  not 
eagerly  seize  tlie  occasion  to  stand  his  trial  if  that 
occasion  be  given  him  ? 

But  I  hear  it  said  :  there  was  quite  recently  a 
term  of  the  court  and  he  did  not  give  himself  up  to 
answer  to  the  charge  standing  against  him. 

Sir,  this  object  is  worthless,  because  if  you  pretend 
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that  the  court  has  sat,  then  where  are  the  proceedings 
which  liave  been  taken  to  establish  that  he  id  a  fugi- 
tive from  justice?  Where  is  the  report  of  the  sheriff 
of  the  province  attesting  that  he  tried  tu  execute  the 
warrant  issued  against  ihe  member  for  Provencher, 
but  that  lie  could  not  succeed  in  doing  so  ? 

In  the  face  of  this  proof  or  rather  of  this  absence 
of  proof,  where  is  the  English  subject,  witli  respect 
for  English  law,  wlio  will  dare  to  rise  in  this  House 
and  maintain  that  the  member  for  Provencher  is  con- 
tumacious ? 

Hut  there  is  more  than  all  this.  The  member  for 
Provencher  has  always  asserted  that  the  oM  Adminis- 
tration had 

PRO^nsEi)  him  an  amnesty 

for  all  the  acts  in  which  he  liad  taken  j)art  in  Manitoba 
prior  to  the  admission  of  that  province  into  the  Con- 
federation. He  has  reiterated  this  assertion  twenty 
times,  perhaps.  His  friends  have  made  the  same 
assertion  and  the  old  Administration  has  never  been 
willing  to  speak  out  on  the  subject.  Called  upon  over 
and  over  again  to  declare  what  there  was  in  this 
alleged  promise  of  anmesty,  to  state  simply  yes  or  no, 
it  has  never  been  willing  to  sav  ves  or  no. 

I  regard  this  obstinate  silence  of  the  old  Adminis- 
tration as  an  absolute  confirmation  of  the  pretension 
of  Mr  Kiel  and  his  friends — it  is  a  case  of  **  silence 
giving  consent." 

Well,  if  this  be  the  case,  if  tlie  member  for  Pro- 
vencher was  promised  an  amnestv  for  all  the  acts 
which  he  may  have  committed  in  ^Ianitsba  while  at 
the  head  of  the  provisional  government,  is  it  surpris- 
ing that  he  should  not  want  to  submit  to  those  who 
now  wish  to  drag  him  before  the  courts  for  those  same 
acts?  Is  he  not  warranted  in  so  acting?  Is  he  not 
right  in  so  doing  in  order  that  the  promise  of  amnesty 
made  to  him,  in  the  Queen's  name,  may  be  carried 
out? 

Who  can  say  that,  under  the  circumstances,  he  is 
a  fugitive  from  justice,  that  h«  is  contumacious  ? 
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No,  Sir,  as  long  as  this  question  of  the  amnesty 
has  not  been  oleiired  up  T,  for  one,  shall  never  declare 
that  this  man  is  a  fugitive  from  his  country's  justice. 
Moreover,  this  question  will  be  soon  elucidated,  as 
no  later  than  last  week  we  named  a  committee  to 
enquire  into  it.  This  committee  is  sitting  at  this 
moment  and  the  House,  in  my  opinion,  would  do 
not  only  a  culpable,  but  an  illogical  and  inconsistent 
act,  if  it  came  to  any  decision  affecting  this  question 
from  near  or  far,  until  it  has  received 

THE    KKPORT    OF    THE    COMMITTEE. 

In  addition,  Sir,  from  the  legal  point  of  view 
alone,  at  the  stage  reached  by  the  proceedings  taken 
against  the  member  for  Provencher  before  the  Court 
of  Queen's  Bench,  in  Manitoba,  it  is  impossible  to  say 
that  he  is  contumacious. 

I  bave  already  stated  that  I  was  ready,  in  all 
respects,  to  follow  the  rules  laid  down  by  the  House 
of  Commons  in  the  Saddlier  affair ;  now,  the  principal 
rule  adopted  in  that  affair  is  that  a  man  cannot  be 
declared  guilty  of  contempt  unless  all  the  opportu- 
nities of  standing  his  trial  have  been  exhausted  and 
that  he  has  not  sought  to  take  advantage  of  them. 

When  the  Saddlier  affair  came  up  for  the  first 
time  before  the  House  of  Commons  the  motion  for 
expulsion  was  rejected,  because  Saddlier  could  still 
come  before  the  court  to  stand  his  trial  and  because' 
it  would  have  been  premature  to  declare  him  contu- 
macious. 

The  Attorney  (Jeneral  for  Ireland  said  on  the 
subject  *'  that,  if  he  had  an  advice  to  give  to  the 
House,  he  would  recommend  it  to  let  the  motion  stand 
over  until  the  next  session  ;  in  the  interval,  the  pro- 
ceedings begun  would  be  continued  and  Mr  Saddlier 
would  be  brought  before  the  court  and  stand  his  trial 
or  he  would  bo  outlawed." 

The  House  of  Commons  adopted  this  wise  sugges- 
tion and,  as  I  have  already  had  the  honor  to  state, 
the  motion  of  expulsion  was  rejected  on  that  occa- 
sion. 
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There,  Sir,  is  an  example  already  traced  out  for 
us:  for  my  part,  as  I  have  already  remaiked,  I  am 
ready  to  folluw  it  in  all  respects.  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  honorable  member  for  North  Hastings  is 
prepared  to  say  as  much. 

I  come  now  to  the  third  point  of  the  motion  ;  that 
tlie  honorable  member  for  Provencher  has  disobeyed 
the  order  of  this  House  commanding  him  to  appear 
in  his  seat  on  a  fixed  day. 

I  maintain  that  this  fact  does  nut  exist.  The 
member  for  Provencher  could  not  disobey,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  he  could  not  have  regularly  had 
knowledge  of  this  order,  eince  it  was 

NEVER   SKiNlFIEI)   TO    IIIM. 

Mr.  Bo  well. —  Hear,  hear 

Mr.  Laurier. — I  hear  the  honorable  member  for 
North  Hastings  cry  :  ''  hear  hear  !  "  Well,  I  again 
refer  the  honorable  member  to  theSaddlier  precedent 
upon  which  he  claims  to  rest  his  case  and  which 
nevertheless  he  is  always  forgetting.  He  will  see 
there  that  the  House  of  Commons  had  caused  to  be 
served  on  Saddlifr  the  order  commanding  him  to 
appear  in  his  se-at  and  that  it  had  sent  one  of  its  mes- 
sengers expressly  to  Ireland  for  the  purpose.  T  again 
quote  the  words  of  the  Attorney  (lenerul  : 

lie  could  infoim  the  IFouso  thiit  on  Monday  last  one  of 
its  messengers  had  gone  to  Ireland  and,  on  the  next  day,  had 
served  upon  Mr  Saddlier,  at  his  domiciio  in  the  county  Tippe- 
lary,  the  order  commanding  him  to  be  in  his  seat :  that,  on 
the  same  day,  he  ha<l  left  a  copy  of  the  order  at  a  house  in 
Dublin,  in  which  Mr  Saddlier  had  formerly  resi<Iedy  and  that 
he  had  left  another  copy  with  Mr  Saddlier's  lawyers. 

T  now  expect  to  hear  the  honorable  member  for 
North  Hastings  tell  us  that  it  was  useless  to  try  *o 
serve  the  order  of  the  House  on  the  member  for  Pro- 
vencher, since  nobody  knows  where  he  is  at  this 
moment.     But,  if  it  was  impossible  to  serve  the  order 
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personally  on  the  member  for  Provencher,  it  was  easy 
to  have  served  it  at  his  domicile,  as  in  the  Saddlier 
affair.  Is  there  not  an  absolute  Fimilarity  between 
the  two  oases?  And  hjok  at  the  minute  preeaution3 
taken  by  the  p]nglis?h  House  of  Commons  to  notify 
Paddlier  and  to  call  upon  him  tu*  defend  himself 
against  the  motion  of  expulsion  ! 

Here,  nothing  of  the  pame  kind  has  been  down, 
absolutely  nothing.  T  therefore  contend — and  I  defy 
contradiction  on  this  po:nt — that  tlie  House  cannot 
take  into  consideration  the  motion  of  the  honorable 
member  for  North  Hastings  as  long  as  it  has  not 
served  on  the  member  for  Provencher  the  order  com- 
manding him  to  appear  in  his  seat,  as  long  as  it  has 
not 

CHALLENGED    HTM 

to  defend  himpelf. 

Fur  it  is  the  privilege,  the  right,  in  fact,  of  every 
British  subject  that  he  shall  be  strip])pd  of  nothing 
which  belongs  to  him,  without  first  being  called  upon 
to  defend  himself. 

Hut  it  will  l)e  said,  ]  erhaps,  on  the  otlier  side  of 
the  House:  What  is  the  good  uf  all  these  purely  al)- 
stract  objections?  What  ]iurpose  would  it  serve  to 
notify  the  the  member  for  Pruvencher  of  the  motion 
to  be'made  against  him  ?  Are  not  all  the  facts  charged 
against  him  true?  Ts  he  not  guilty? 

Even  though  he  were  tlie  greatest  culprit  in  the 
world,  the  law  should  be  followed  and  respected. 
Even  though  he  might  not  have  a  word  to  say  in  hia 
own  defence,  he  should  not  the  less  be  notified.  The 
fundamental  j»rineiple  of  all  justi<e  is  that  nobody 
Fhall  ever  bp condemned,  without  having  l^een  heard 
in  his  own  defence  or  without  having  been  called  upon 
to  defend  himself.  Tn  numerous  eases,  decisions,  j  ust 
in  tiiemselves  and  pert'fcll y  ecpntable.  have  been  re- 
versed by  the  higher  court.:  in  England, solely  because 
the  ])arty  condenmed  had  not  been  notified  to  defend 
himself. 
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I  may  be  periuetted  to  here  cite  the  langua<?e  of 
Judge  Bailey  in  a  case  reported  in  volume  12  of  the 
Law  and  Equity  Reports,  p.  242 : 

I  know  of  no  case,  he  said,  in  which  a  power  exercising 
judicial  functions  can  deprive  a  nmn  of  any  fraction  whatever 
of  his  property,  without  liis  having  been  previously  called 
upon  to  present  his  defence.  Jle  wlio  decides  a  case  without 
having  heard  the  other  side,  has  not  done  what  is  just,  evea 
though  his  decision  should  be  jui^t 

As  for  me,  Sir,  T  am  of  French  origin  and  my 
education  has  been  French,  but  I  have  this  of  the 
Briton,  in  me :  an  ardent  love  of  fair  play  and  of 
justice. 

Now,  I  as?ert — and  nobody  can  contradict  me — 
that  the  member  for  Provencher  has  not  on  this  occa- 
sion had  either  jus ti'-e  or  fair  play.  The  House  is 
asked  to  cume  to  an  unjust  and  illegal  decision ;  but, 
for  my  part,  T  shall  never  consent,  m  this  instance  or 
any  uther,  to  deprive  a  man  of  the  smallest  particle 
of  nis  rightf^  or  property  without  first  having  given 
him  the  benefit  of  all  the  legal  forms  to  defend  him- 
self. 

I  therefore  believe  that,  on  this  point  as  on  the 
preceding  ones,  I  can  conclude  in  all  safety  that  the 
allegations  on  which  re.«ts  the  motion  of  the  honor- 
able member  for  Norlli  Hastings  are  not  supported  by 
sufficient  proof. 

These  reasons  areccrtainlv  conclusive  in  favor  of 
the  amendment  of  the  member  for  Chateuuguay. 

To  that  amendment,    my   honorable  friend,  the 
member  for   Bagot   (Mr.   Mousseau)   has   proposed  a 
Bub-amendment,  demanding  purely   and   simply   an 
amnesty  on  the  spot,  without  waiting  for  the   report 
of  the  committee  of  enquiry. 

It  is  difiicult  to  conceive  a  reason  to  warrant  this 
demand  of  the  hon()ral)le  member. 

A  member  on  the  Mini;*terial  side  told  the  honor- 
able member  for  North-Hastings  yesterday  that    his 
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object  in  making  his  motion  was  much  less  to  expel 
Mr.  Ricl  than  to  try  to  embarrass  the  Government.  I 
suspect  that  the  object  of  the  honorable  member  for 
Bagot,  in  proposing  his  amendment,  is  absolutely  the 
game. 

There  seems  to  be 

AX    INTfMATi:    AI.LANCE 

between  the  honorable  meml  er  IV)r  North  Hastings 
and  the  hoturable  memlier  for  Ba got. (extremes  meet :) 
both  are  on  the  war  path  raul  both  nre  jiFFailing  a 
common  enemv  :  one  directs  his  attack  ajiainst  the 
right  flank  and  the  other  againtt  the  left,  and  both 
liope  that,  if  the  enemy  escapes  from  the  blo^vsof  the 
one,  he  will  fall  under  those  of  the  other  and  that 
they  will  succeed  in  each  planting  his  flag  on  the  for- 
tress top. 

Sir.  I  have  not  the  honor  to  know  the  honorable 
member  for  North  Hastings,  and  1  would  not  wish  to 
suspect  his  motives  ;  T  do  not 

Mr  Bowell  : —  Oh!  don't  hc&itate:  I  liave  no 
scru])les. 

Mr  Laurier  : —  Hut  I  have.  Once  more,  T  Fav,  I 
luive  not  the  advantage  of  knov.ing  the  honorable 
member  for  North  Hastings.  T  do  not  want  to  sus- 
pect his  motives  ;  T  would  rather  believe  in  their  sin- 
cerity. Hut,  as  br  my  honorable  iriend,  the  member 
for  Ba got,  I  know  him  tot)  long  and  too  well  to  not 
read  his  game  dearly  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  he  is  far  le?  s  anxious  for  the  amnestying  of  Mr  Kiel 
than  he  is  for  n  mi^rcmisirg  the  A<]ministration, 
if  possible. 

T  think  that  when  the  liont-rablo  member  for  Pro- 
vencher  learns  what  is  hapi)ening  here  to-day,  he  will 
exclaim : 

L(MI1>,    SAVE    ME    FKOM    MV    I- K I  ENDS  ! 

As  a  matter  of  fact,     could  the  honorable  mem- 
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ber  for  Bagot  seriously  ho])e  that  tlie  House  would 
adopt  his  amendment  ?  Why  then  did  he  propose 
it? 

It  was  onlv  hist  week  that  the  House  unanimous- 
ly  named  a  committee  to  enquire  into  the  wliole 
question  of  the  amnesty,  and,  at  this  very  huur,  this 
committee  is  sitting  and  Mgr  Taclie  is  giving  liis  evi- 
dence hetore  it. 

Now,  Sir,  thi^  committee  is  useful  or  it  is  not. 

If  it  has  no  utility  whatever,  why  did  not  the 
honorable  member  oppose  it  when  it  was  asked  for? 
AVhy  did  he  not  pmpose  a  sub- amendment,  recom- 
mending the  immediate  granting  of  the  amnest}''? 
Why  did  he  not  save  to  the  country  the  enormous 
expense  that  the  en(|uiry  will  entail  ? 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  enquiry  made  by  the 
committee  may  be  useful  for  the  amnesty, 

WHY    NOT    WAIT 

until  MgrTaclu'and  Father  Ritchot  have  given  their 
evidence  ?  Does  the  honorable  menber  for  Bagot  ima- 
gine that  he  is  doing  a  service  to  Mr  Kiel  in  striving 
to  deprive  him  of  tiie  benefit  of  the  evidence  of  Mgr 
Tache  and  Father  Ritchot?  Does  the  meml>er  for 
Bagot  think  that  the  evidence  of  Mgr  Tache  and  Fa- 
ther Ritchot  will  have  less  effect  towards  obtaining 
the  anmesty  than  his  sub- amendment? 

Well. if  all  that  has  been  said  about  the  promises 
made  by  the  ex-(iovernment  to  Mr  Riel  be  true,I  am 
in  favor  of  the  amnesty,  and  for  this  reason  I  shall 
not  hesitate  for  an  instant  about  voting  against  this 
sub-amendment. 

And,  if  my  honorabU'  friend  will  permit  me,  I 
will  tell  liim  that  his  sub-amendment  will  not  have  in 
the  province  of  (iuebec  the  effect  he  anticipates  from 
it.  Because,  Sir,  I  tell  the  honorable  member  that 
from  this  day  forward  the  province  of  (Juebec  will 
know  who  are  the  pretended  friends  of  Mr  Riel  and 
what  they  are  aiming  at  in  shouting  so  loudly  in  his 
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behalf.  I  also  trust  that  Mr  Riel  will  understaud  that 
he  has  been  made  the  to<»l  <»t*a  lew  intrijruers,  who,  in 
the  name  «>f  friend?,  have  endeavnured  to  make  him 
the  instrument  «»f  their  machinations;  in  tine,  I  trust 
tliat  he  will  understainl  that  his  best  friends  are  not 
those  wln»  m«)St  pretend  t<»  he  such. 
Yes.  T  ain 

IN  FAVOR  OK   THE  AMNKSTV, 

and  when  the  time  c«>mt'S,  that  is  to  pav.  when  the 
comniittee  has  made  its  report,  when  tlie  proof  which 
has  been  liecun  ha-?  ]>een  c't>sed.  T  will  mit  be  the 
last  to  demand  it. 

I  am  in  favnr  of  the  anine?tv  fnr  two  reas<»ns:  the 
first  is  that  ^nvcn.  last  night,  by  tho  li«»n.  meml»er  fur 
J?out]i  Ontario  (Mr.  Cameron),  that  tlie  Canadian 
Oovormnient  rorcived  the  deleirates  <»f  Mr  UiePs  gov- 
ern men  I  and  treated  witli  him  as  one  power  treats 
with  another  puwer 

If  this  reasim  exist?  in  fact,  the  c<»ncUisi«»n  isinev- 
ital>le:  the  aii.nestv  must  beirranteil.  Yesterdav,  the 
hon.  meml)er  fi»r  South  Hruce.  (Mr.  lUake),  replying 
t<i  the  nieml.»cr  f'T  S<iu\h  Ontario,  seems  to  have 
admitted  thelcjinlily  nftiie  propnsiti«»n  emitted  by 
the  latter,  because  he  -jave  for  sole  answer  that  the 
proposition  di«l  not  exist  a?  a  »jue-tion  of  fact.thaj  Mr 
Riel's/lelegatcs  had  over  heen  received  l>y  the  Canadian 
(government  as  »h'b\L'ates  of  Mr.  Kiel,  but  as  delegates 
t»f  the  i)eople  of  Red  River. 

Certainly.  1  wnuld  think  it  an  li<»nor  under  almost 
all  cin-umstances  to  :id«»pt  the  li<»n.  membet  for  South 
Rruce's  wjiy  of  tliinking.  but  I  cannot  do  so  in  this 
iristaurp—thc  pro.»flie  «dTered  us  in  sui)port  of  his 
opiiiinn  beiuL^  any  thing  but  conclusive  to  my  mind. 

In  fjirt.  what  pro(»f  did  he  irive  us?  Onlv  an 
extract  iVom  a  speech  deliver<'«i  in  some  part  of 
Ontario  by  the  hi>nor:il»le  mcMiiber  tor  Kingst«»n.  in 
wliith  the  latter  appears  to  have  :«tated  what  I  have 
just  repeated,  namely  :  that  the  delegates  sent  by  Mr. 
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Riel  had   not  been  received  as  the  delegates  of  Mr. 
Kiel,  but  as  the  delegates  of  the  people  of  Red  River. 

Once  more,  T  say,  this  proof  cannot  convince  me. 
For  I  have  yet  to  learn  that  the  delegates  were 
informed  of  this  distinction  at  the  time  of  their  recep- 
tion ;  if  such  a  distinction  was  made,  it  must  liave 
consisted  of  a  mental  restriction  by  which  the  lionor- 
able  member  for  Kingston  said  to  himself,  while 
ostensibly  receiving  the  delegates  of  Mr.  Rich  that, 
in  reality,  he  only  wished  lo  deal  with  the  dele- 
gates of  the  Red  IliVer  people. 

Wliatever  may  be  the  case,  if  the  honorable  mem- 
ber for  Kingston  received  the  dele.^ates  of  the  ])eople 
of  Red  River,  his  colleague,  Sir  (ieorge  Cartier, 
received  the  delegates  of  Mr.  Riel  and  they  presented 
to  him.  as  the  representative  of  the  Caaadian  G<n'ern- 
meut,  their  letters  of  credit  signed  with  Mr.  Riel's 
own  hand. 

If  this  be  tiie  case,  and  it  will  probably  be  estab- 
lishc'l  l)y  the  evidence  before  the  committer,  then 
the  logical  consequence  of  this  act  must  foiluw  and 
tiie  amnesty  be  granted. 

I  am  in  favor  of  the  amnesty  for  still  another 
reason — because  all  the  acts  with  which  Mr.  Riel  is 
charged  are 

IT  RELY    POMTUAL    ACTS. 

It  was  said  here  vesterdav  that  the  exe(  ution  of 
Scott  was  a  crime;  granted,  but  it  waa  a  political  act. 
The  rciison  ofthi-i  eeems  evident  ;  Mr.  Riel,  in  signing 
the  warrant  for  Scott's  execution,  did  nothing  but 
give  effect  to  the  sentence  of  a  court. 

However  illegal  may  have  been  that  court,  how- 
ever iniquitous  may  have  been  the  sentence  rendered 
by  that  court,  the  fa<-t  alone  that  it  was  rendered  by 
a  court  and  that  tiiat  court  existed  dc  f'f:fo  was  sulli- 
cient  to  impart  an  exclusively  political  character 
to  the  execution. 

It  has  also   been  said  that  Mr.  R:el  was  only   a 
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rebel.  How  was  it  ])Osgible  to  use  such  lanpfuago  ? 
What  act  of  rebellion  did  he  coiiiiiiit  ?  Did  he  ever 
raise  any  other  standard  than  the  national  Hag?  Did 
he  over  proclaim  any  other  authority  than  the  sove- 
reign authority  of  the  Queen  ?  No.  never.  His  wliple 
crime  and  the  ciime  of  his  friends  was  that  thev 
wanted  to  l)e  treated  like  r>ritish  su]>ject?  and  not  to 
be  bartered  away  like  common  cattle?  If  that  be  an 
act  of  rebellion,  wheie  is  the  one  amongst  us,  who,  if 
lie  had  happened  to  liave  been  with  them,  would  not 
Jiave  been  rebels  as  thev  were?  Taken  all  in  all,  I 
would  regard  the  events  at  Red  River  in  lSf)J)-70  as 
constituting  a  glorious  page  in  our  history,  if  unfor- 
tunatelv  tbev  Iiad  njt  been  stained  with  the  l)lood  of 
Thomas  Scott.  But  such  i^  the  state  of  human  nature 
and  of  all  tliat  is  human  : 

(iOOD   AND   EVIL 

are  constantly  intermingled  ;  the  most  glorious  cause 
is  not  free  frum  impurity  and  tlie  vile.st  may  have  its 
noble  side. 

Yes,  orce  more,  T  say  that  to  ask  for  the  amnesty 
now  will  simi>ly  render  it  more  dilficult  to  ol>tain  it 
eventually. 

Before  sitting  down.  T  may  be  allowed  to  sum 
up  in  a  single  word  :  we  have  no  proof  of  the  facts  on 
which  the  motion  of  expulsion  rests  and  to  adopt 
that  motion  would  be  not  onlv  to  commit  an  arbitrary 
act,  but  to  establish  a  precedent  which  will  be  a  perpe- 
tual danger  to  our  free  iostitutions. 


/ 


THE  TARIFF  QnESTION  IN  1877 


PROTECTION  IS  A  REVENUE  TARIFF 


(HOUSE  OF  COMMONS) 

SITTING    OF   THE   22X1)    MARCH,    1877. 


It  wag  during  the  session  of  1877  that  Sir  John  \.  Macdo- 
naUl,  for  the  first  time,  raised  the  famous  cry  of  •*  a  National 
Policy/'  Mr  I^aurier  took  part  in  the  debate  after  the  late  Mr 
Mousseau.  Unfortunately  there  exists  only  a  very  incomplete 
and  poor  version  of  his  speech  in  the  (Tfficial  Hans<rrd. 

Mr.  Laurier  said  he  would  not  attempt  to  follow 
the  hoiioiable  gentleman  through  the  whole  range  of 
his  argument.  Were  it  necessary,  he  couhl  ca])  the 
quotations  cited  by  superior  and  counter  quotationfl. 
Every  one  must  admit  that  the  policy  of  the  Admin- 
ietration  was  at  once  comprehensive,  definite  and 
clearly  mapped  out.  Tlie  First  Minister  had  declared 
over  and  over  again  that,  though  he  was  in  principle 
a  free-trader,  the  theory  of  free-trade  could  not  be 
adopted  in  tins  country  in  its  entirety  ;  and  that  we 
could  not  collect  a  revenue  exce])t  by  means  of  Cus- 
toms duties.  The  exi^^encies  of  the  tariff  had  already 
increased  duties  to  172  per  cent.,  and  this  was  as 
much  ])rotection  as  was  necessary  for  the  manufac- 
turer, and  as  much  as  the  country  could  bear.  What 
was  the  policy  of  the  Opjjosition  as  revealed  in  the 
motions  of  the  honorable  members  for  Centre    Wei- 
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Mngton  and  Kingston  ?  The  least  that  could  be  said  in 
this  relation  was  that  it  was  loose,  vague  and  very 
faintly  delineated.  The  right  honorable  member  fur 
Kingston  said  that  the  tariff  should  be-remodelled  so 
as  ti»  foster  the  agricultural,  mining  and  manufactu- 
ring interests  of  the  country.  No  one  would  say  that 
these  words  did  not  sound  well.  But  the  country 
recjuired  something  more.  It  required  to  know  whether 
the  means  whereby  this  great  result  would  be  achieved 
were  natural  or  magical.  The  riglit  honorable  mem- 
ber cannot  expected  any  of  his  colleague 3  to  pledge 
himself  against  the  policy  of  the  (Jovcrnment  unless 
ii  wa-3  known 

WHAT   THE  POIJCY    TO  KEPLACS    IT    WAS    TO    BE. 

Ot'courac,  the  result  of  the  resolution*  was  a  fore- 
gone conclu>'ion — they  would  be  rejected  ])y  a  large 
majority.  Hut,  if  the  result  was  at  all  doubtfid,  or 
the  balance  ot*  piirtics  was  not  as  it  was,  there  would 
only  bo  a  more  forcible  reason  that  the  country  should 
know  ot  once  the  extent  to  which  the  Opposition 
committed  themselves.  But  the  resolution  and  the 
argumiMit-s  of  honorable  gentlemen  oj)p)site  had  no 
principle.  The  resolution  of  the  rig!it  honorable  mem- 
ber for  Kingston  contained  only  one  asserticm,  viz: 
''  That  the  tinancial  policy  submitted  by  the  Govern- 
ment increases  iho  burthen  of  taxation  on  the  people, 
with<»ut  any  compensating  advantage  to  (^.madian 
industries.  "  He  (Mr.  Laurier)  took  that  assertion  to 
be  a  fallacv  and  an  error.  There  was  no  increase  of 
taxation.  Tlie  tariff  was  adjusted,  but  the  taxation 
was  not  increased.  There  was  an  increase  in  t<»mo 
res})ects,  l)ut  a  docrease  in  other  respects,  and  the 
tariff  was  not  onerous  upon  the  people.  Honorable 
gentleman  opposite  should  not  forget  that  some  of 
the  chan2:es  arose  out  of  their  own  action.  They 
shoulil  not  forget  that  last  year  one  of  their  own  mem- 
bers showed  there  was  a  grievance  is  to  the  existing 
taritr  on  petroleum,  that  that  interest  was  over-pro- 
tected.   It  was  in  consequence  of  the  representations 
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of  the  honorable  member  for  Stanetead  (Mr.  Colby) 
that  the  Government  removed  the  duty  on  petroleum. 

Some  hon.  members.— Hear !  hear! 

Mr  Laurier  said  hem.  members  might  say  ''  hear, 
hear,  "  but  the  fact  was  to  the  credit  of  the  Govern- 
ment,  for  it  thowed  that  tliey  were  ready  to  remedy 
a  wrong  whenever  it  was  pointed  out  to  ihem.  But 
he  was  not  at  all  surprised  that  hon.  gentlemen 
regretted  that  justice  had  been  done  in  the  matter ; 
gentlemen  opposite  always  regretted  something,  no 
matter  what  was  done  or  what  was  not  done.  Tliree 
years  ago  they  regretted  that  the  tariff  was  increased 
from  15  per  cent,  to  17}  per  cent.,  although  this  gave 
gome  protection  to  our  induttrie?.  Last  year,  every 
one  expected  that  the  tariff  would  be  increased  ;  but 
it  was  not,  and  the  Opposition  were  loud  in  their 
regrets.  He  believed  that,  if  the  tariff  had  been 
increased,  as  was  antici])ated,  the  Opposition  would 
have  been  equally  loud  in  their  regrets.  And  now, 
when  the  tariff  was  partly  increased  and  partly 
decreased,  the  Opposition  were,  as  ever,  loud  in  their 
expressions  of  regret. 


.  ^ 


THE   CHIEF   CATSE    OF    THEIR    (IKIEF 


» 


was  the  fact  that  they  had  to  remain  on  the  Opposition 
eeats.  He  was  quite  sure  that,  if  they  were  on  the 
other  side  of  the  House,  everything,  even  though  the 
Banie  as  now,  would  be  the  best  in  the  world.  The 
resolution  of  the  right  hen.  member  for  Kingston  in 
toto  was  loose  and. vague,  and  was  prepared  with  a 
view  to  possibilities  of  fuune  contingencies — tiiat  was 
his  candid  belief.  A  policy  of  ])rotecti()n  ha.l  never 
occurred  to  the  right  hon.  gentleman  during  his  long 
tenure  of  office.  The  present  Government  would  not 
last  forever.  Like  everything  human,  it  would  boi;ome 
a  thing  ot  the  ])ast ;  and,  therefor ^3,  the  right  hon. 
member  had  so  framed  his  resolutions  that  his  party 
would  not  be  embarrassed  when  it  came  into  power. 
Th^  resolution  would  cutch  the  wind,  no  matter  from 
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which  ])oint  of  the  compass  it  came.  Tt  wouhl  not  be 
dilUcuU  for  the  rij^lit  hon.  gentleman  and  liis  party 
to  drive  a  coiK-h  and  six  through  their  resohitiou,  and 
let  the  country  have,  on  its  l»asis.  (Mther  iVee  trade, 
])rote('tiun,  incidental  protection  or  a  revenue  policy. 
The  country  had  a  riglit  to  demand  more  than  this. 
It  had  a  right  ti>  demand  that  the  gentlemen  opposite 
shouhl  state  .something  definite  as  to  the  policy  they 
would  adopt  wlien  they  came  into  ollice.  He  \va? 
justified  in  saying  so.  not  merely  on  his  own  opinion, 
but  on  tlie  opinion  of  a  gentleman  who  was  connected 
with  the  i»arty  of  the  honorable  gentlemen  opposite, 
a  gentleman  whom  they  always  justly  held  in  high 
estimation,  lie  n^ferred  to  Mr  \VJiite,  of  the  Montreal 
Gazctic.  At  tJie  meeting  of  the  Dominion  Board  of 
Trade,  which  took  place  in  JS74,  a  resolution  was 
moved  by  Mr  Jas.  M<d*her8on(.St  John's, Q.)as  folbnvs  : 

That  a  duty  of  15  j  er  cen*.  is  fair  arnl  reasonable,  and 
no  disturl».'inoeorthe  taritt'is  at  present  de-irable:  hiit,shoi]ld 
a  revision  of  the  present  taritl  t.'ike  place,  it  is  resolved  that 
the  interests  of  our  fainiers  ho  thoroughly  looked  after. 

Mr  White  then  said  : — 

I  vUe.  to  a  point  of  or  ler:  Motions  should  h?  detmite  in 
their  character.  I  sul)niit  this  one  is  very  indefinite.  No  one 
will  deny  that  the  interests  of  the  farmer  should  be  lookeii 
after.  But  the  motion  should  be  made  in  such  a  way  that  we 
would  understand  what  the  mover  meant  by  looking  after. 

The  President  of  the  Boird  ^if  Trade,  who  was  a 
protectionist,  ?aid: — 

I  must  say  I  am  pleased  that  Mr  White  has  raised  the 
question  of  order,  because  tlie  motion  is  too  indefinite.  Ft  is 
necessary  that,  in  passing  resolutions,  we  should  know  what  is 
meant  bv  them. 

He  would  not  go  the  length  of  saying  that  the 
ruling  ot'the  President  of  the   I)oard  of*  Trade  ought 
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to  be  the  rifing  of  Mr  Speaker  in  the  present  matter; 
but  he  would  say  that  the  Opposition  ought  to  give 

A    MORE    EXA<'T    DEFINITION 

of  tlieir  policy.  Perha])S.1he  resolution  was  so  worded 
to  produce  the  lesult  referred  to  by  Talleyiaud  when 
he  said  to  his  pupils  :  *'  Young  men,  romeniber  that 
language  has  been  given  to  men  to  conceal  their 
thoughts.''  The  Opposition  said  they  were  not  going 
to  announce  their  policy  ;  that  they  could  constitu- 
tionally refuse  to  do  so.  But  this  was  not  the  lan- 
guage which  the  great  Liberal-Conservative  party 
should  use.  The  Liberal  party  never  shrank  from 
declaring  its  policy,  denouncing  abuses  and  sugges- 
ting remedies;  and  it  not  only  huggf&ted  but  forced 
remedies  down  the  throat  of  the  (Government  which 
then  existed.     Hut,  perhaps,  it  was  not  fair  to  expect 

fentlenien  opposite  to  give  the  House  their  policy. 
le  thought  they  had  a  very  great  reason  why  they 
should  not.  And  that  reason  was  that  they  had  no- 
thing definite ;  they  had  no  policy.  They  had  a  high- 
gounding  name,  wliich  they  called  the  "National  Po- 
licy.*' If  the  motion  were  to  carry,  and  the  (Govern- 
ment were  defeated,  ar.d  the  Opposition  formed  a  new 
Administration,  the  ve  y  moment  they  attempted  to 
carry  out  their  National  Policy,  there  would  be  aeon- 
fusion  worse  than  that  at  the  Tower  of  Babel.  Each 
interest  would  speak  a  different  langunge,which  would 
not  be  understood  by  the  other.  Even  now  they  did 
not  agree.  They  had  the  name  of  a  National  Policy, 
but  not  the  substance.  The  resolution  of  the  right 
lionorable  member  for  Kingston  proposed  prctection 
for  three  interests— the  manufacturing,  agricultural 
and  mining.  The  resolution  of  thf^  honorable  member 
for  Hamiltcm  (Mr  Wood)  threw  overboard  theagricul- 
tural  and  mining  interests,  and  only  advocated  pro- 
tection to  manufactures.  But,  the  moment  theamend- 
ment  to  his  own  motion  was  made,  the  right  honor- 
able member  for  Kingston  rccepted  the   modification 
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of  hi^i  policy.  The  liouoraMe  member  for  Centre  Wel- 
lington (Mr  Orton)  then  threw  overboard  the  maau- 
facturing  and  mininjr  interests,  and  moved  in  favor  of 
agriculture  ah>ne,  and  this  was  at  once  accepted  by 
the  Opposition.  lie  believed  that,  were  a  resolution 
presented  in  favour  of  mining  alone,  it  would  be  sup- 
ported by  tlie  gentlemen  opposite.  The  National  Po- 
licy had  not  yet  been  Iiatched,  andjlit  had  any  basis 
at  all,  it  was  that 


THE   BREAD   OF   THE    PEOPLE   SllOri.i)   BE   TAXED, 


and  this  was  the  remedy  proposed  for  the  evils  of  the 
present  Government  by  the  <rreat  Conservative  party, 
which  professed  to  l^e  the  friend  of  the  people.  He 
could  not  speak  for  any  province  but  his  own,  but  io 
Quebec  the  National  Policy  was  held  to  be  a  mockerjr 
and  a  farce;  it  was  an  inhuman  policy,  in  that  it 
would  make  fuel  and  food  dearer.  As  to  the  charge 
of  inconsistency  against  the  Liberal  party  of  Quebec 
in  this  matter,  ^Ir.  Pai)ineau  was  a  protectionist  not 
BO  much  from  reasons  of  p(»litical  economy  as  political 
reasons.  Our  country  was  then  struggling  to  obtain 
political  liberty  and  resi)onsible  government,  and  the 
French  Liberal  party  ])ro]>osed  that  we  should  close 
ourselves  witliin  our  own  limits  and  buy  nothing 
from  Englnnd.  Wui  now  we  were  given  most  ample 
justice  and  the  most  complete  liberty,  and  the  result 
was  that,  in  all  this  vast  em])ire  over  wliich  the  sun 
never  6cts,there  were  no  people  more  attached  to  Bri- 
tish institulionH  than  French  Canadians.  He  held, 
however,  that  there  were  some  industries  which  could 
not  be  establislied  without  the  aid  of  legislative  action. 
He  said  this  oponl}'  and  in  the  face  of  his  own  poli- 
tical friends.  Then  it  might  be  asked  why  he  favored 
the  policy  of  tiif^  present  (^rrernment  ?  His  answer 
was  that  it  was  because  there  was 
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NO   NECESSITY   FOR     MORE    PROTECTION 

than  we  had  ;  the  party  opposite  did  not  so  much 
want  increased  protection  as  to  arouse  the  prejudices 
of  tlie  masses  against  the  Government.  It  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  the  tariff  was  adequate.  We  had  a 
temporary  deficit,  it  was  true,  but  that  would  l)e  met 
by  increased  economy.  If  the  gentlemen  opposite 
were  in  earnest  they  would  point  out  the  industries 
which  wanted  protection,  but  instead  of  that  they 
did  nothing  but  generalize.  When  they  spoke  of  pro- 
tection they  said  nothing  unless  they  saM  everything 
absolutely  definite.  Free-trade  was  a  principle,  but 
protection  was  not  a  principle.  When  they  asserted 
the  doctrine  of  free-traae  they  were  at  once  understood. 
They  laid  down  the  principle  that  all  the  relations 
of  trade  must  he  regulated  by  the  same  conditions. 
But  protection  could  not  be  treated  as  a  principle,  as 
it  did  not  carry  with  it  any  definite  idea.  It  simply 
affirmed  that  certain  brandies  of  industry  ought  to 
be  put  beyond  the  ordinary  rules  of  trade,  and  that 
the  enhanced  price  of  the  article  would  be  more  than 
Compensated  by  the  addition  to  the  labour  of  the 
country.  He  called  upon  the  gentlemen  opposite  to 
show  that  17}  per  cent,  was  not  sufficient  protection. 
The  country  was  somewhat  prosperuus  under  the  re- 
gime of  the  gentlemen  oppoFite,but  this  fact  was  against 
the  argument  they  now  used,  for  the  tariff  then  was 
lower  than  at  i)resent.  But  that  was  not  all.  His 
honorable  friends  from  Terrebonne  and  Bagot,in  fact, 
all  who  had  addressed  the  House  on  the  Opposition 
side,  had  insisted  upon 

A    RETALIATORY    POLICY, 

they  declared  they  wanted  reciprocal  trade  with  the 
T.'nited-States.  but,  if  they  could  not  obtain  it,  they 
wanted  reciprocity  of  tariffs,  whereby  the  duties 
imposed  on  Anierican  goods  would  be  as  high  as  those 
levied  on  Canadian  goods  entering  the  United  States. 
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If  any  measure  could  be  calculated  tt)  do  injury  to 
this  country  that  would  he  the  very  measure.  Excess 
in  any  thing  was  a  had  thin«r,  and  protection  was  not 
an  excc]>tion  to  the  rule.  Excessive  ])rotection  to  aa 
industry  would  prove  the  ruin  of  that  industry.  He 
would  (juote  the  words  of  the  honoral>le  member  for 
Stanstead,  a  protectionist,  who,  in  referring  to  the 
petroleum  trade,  showed  the  result  of  excessive  pro- 
tection. They  had  it  from  honorable  gentlemen  oppo- 
site that  undue  protection  would  destroy  the  petro 
leum  trade,  and,  further,  that  a  duty.whicli  was  esti- 
mated 1)V  the  honorable  member  for  Stanstead  at  25 
per  cent,  had  completely  destroyed  the  trade,  which 
liad  been  controlled  by  an  organized  **  Ring.  "  What 
was  the  remedy  j)ropos(»d  by  honorable  gentlemen 
opposite?  The  Americans  had  to  pay  a  duty  on  our 
refined  petroleum  of  -40  c.  per  gallon  ;  the  Canadian 
duty  was  loc  ;  did  honorable  mem})er8  opposite  pro- 
pose to  retaliate?  l^id  they  propose  that  the  Canadian 
duty  should  he  increased  from  h'ic.  to  4()c.  ?  Instead 
of  that,  they  proposed  that  the  loc.  duty  should  be 
reduced  by  one  half.  That  was  how  honorable  gentle- 
men o|)posite  practi.^ed  retaliation,  while  they  de- 
clared that  the  ( Jovernment  should  adopt  a  retalia- 
tory policy,  yet  in  practice,  instead  of  asking  that  the 
tanfT  on  [petroleum  should  ]»e  increased  to  that  of  the 
'United  h^tates,  tliey  asked  that  it  should  he  decreased. 
If  the  protection  duty  of  2o  per  cent,  on  petroleum  has 
destroyed  that  industry,  what  would  be  the  effect  of 
imposing  a  tariff  on  trade  of  40,  oO  or  ICK.)  per  cent.? 
The  effect  wouM  l»e  thnt  our  industries  would  be 
completdy  annihilated.  He  could  not  understand 
the  conduct  of  honorable  gentlemen  opposite  ^vhen 
thev  believed  tlie  country  would  not  see  through 
sucli  pleas,  lie  supposed  these  honoiable  gentlemen 
would  some  day  return  to  power,  and  how  would  they 
affirm  the  policy  of  retaliation  ?  lie  asked  them  to 
point  out  how  they  would  retaliate,  would  thev  reta- 
liate on  everythin<r,  petroleum  included  ;  would  they 
exclude  that  article  ?  It  was  quited  evident  that  the 
reta'iatory  policy  was 
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SIMPLY  A  CRY, 

something  to  suit  their  purpose  for  the  time,  but 
when  they  come  back  to  power  it  would  never  be 
heard  uf  again.  That  retaliatory  policy  reminded 
him  of  the  old  temple  of  Janus,  the  doors  of  which 
were  open  during  war  but  closed  as  soon  as  war  was 
over.  If  hon.  gentlemen  opposite  came  tjack  to  ofllce, 
the  doors  of  the  retaliatory  policy  would  be  closed, 
never  to  open  moic.  The  theory  of  retaliation,  called 
a  political  policy,  was  a  theory  of  the  hon.  member 
for  Terrebonne  (Mr.  Masson),  as  he  gave  it  the  other 
day  in  his  speech. 

Mr.  Masson  said  it  was  not  his  policy,  he  gave  it 
as  the  })olicy  of  Sir  Alexander  (lalt. 

Mr.  Laurier  said  the  hon.  member  liad,  perhaps, 
quoted  it  as  the  policy  of  Hir  Alexander  (ialt.  When 
a  man  threw  himself  into  the  absurd  there  was  no 
limit  for  it ;  because,  at  the  same  time,  his  hon.  friend 
advocated  that  the(TOvernrnentof  the  day  should  not 
only  protect  the  labour  of  the  country,  but  should 
also  gSve  labour  to  tlie  labouring  class.  The  hon. 
member  for  Terrebonne,(Mr.  Masson),  had  enunciated 
what  was  characterized  afterwards  by  the  hon.  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior  as  communism,  a  doctrine, 
which  was  found  in  the  works  of  Louis  J51anc.Suf  h  was 
contained  in  his  work,  published  in  1(S48,  called  "  The 
Rights  of  Labour.''  Napoleon  used  to  say  that  if  they 
scratched  a  Russian  they  were  sure  to  tind  a  Tartar, 
and  if  they  scratched  a  Quebec  ('onser native  they 
would  find  a  Radical  of  the  French  school.  Extremes 
always  met.  The  hon.  member  for  Hagot  had  used 
language  which,  for  subversive  doctrine,  was  quite 
equal  to  that  used  by  the  hon.  member  for  Terrebonne. 
The  hon.  member  for  liagot  (Mr.  Mousseau)  had 
attacked  the  Bench  of  his  country  and  had  spoken  of  it 
in  derisive  and  calumnious  terms  and  applied  to  the 
Bench  a  term  not  found  in  the  French  language  but 
by  the  French  pre^sof  Lower  Canada  and  applied  to 
tliCJudgee.Any  man  who  did  not  respect  the  Rench  of 
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Lis  country,  and  who  attacked  it  in  such  language, 
could  not  be  ]  roud  of  such  institutions  and  would 
never  Heservcthe  nanie  of  patriot. 

Tlie  hon.  memler  for  Bagot  had  gone  still  farther 
and  in  tones  of  virtuous  ir.dignatiun  liad  even  accused 
the  (lovcrnnient  and  its  friends  witli  fatteniniaron  the 
sweat  cf  the  people.  Fattening  on  the  sweat  of  the  peo- 
])le  is  a  very  big  word  in  the  mouth  of  the  memlier  for 
Bagot  !  The  expression  is  not  a  new  one,  but  it  is 
something  unexpected  from  the  lips  of  the  hon. 
meml)er.  During  the  French  Revolution  in  the  days 
of  Vendeniiaire,(»eneral  Buonaparte  had  been  charged 
bvthe  Directorv  with  the  dutv  of  niaintainin'?  order 
in  Paris.  lie  was  traversing  the  theatre  of  the  recent 
insurrection, when,  from  a  threatening  group,  an  enor- 
mously i-tout  fi.«hwoman  stepped  out,  and,  with  raised 
arm,  shouted  :  '*  There  is  one  of  those  wlio  are  fatten- 
ing on  the  sweat  of  tlie  peo])le  !  "  Tlie  general,  who, 
at  that  time  was  extremely  thin,  an.swered  her  :  **  But, 
my  go(Kl  woman,  if  any  one  here  is  fattening  on  the 
sweat  of  the  people,  which  is  it — you  or  I  ?  "  The 
contrast  was  so  striking  that  the  crowd,  although  a 
ho.^tile  one,  burst  out  into  prolonge.l  laughter.  I  see 
no  other  answer  to  give  to  the  hon.  mcniber,  whose 
amplitude  and  language  have  herved  to  recall  this 
incident  to  mv  mind.  T  am  one  of  the  friends  uf  the 
(lovernment  ;  I  am  lliereforc  one  of  tliose  assailed  bv 
his  virtuous  indignation,  but  I  take  the  whole  world 
to  witness,  if  any  t»ne  here  is  fattening  on  the  sweat 
of  the  ])eo;lc,  which  ii?  it — he  or  I? 

He  would  not  do  the  same  injustice  to  the  Conser- 
vativcri  as  thcv.  the  Liberals,  had  to  FufTer  everv  dav. 
He  would  not  8a v  thev  were  Communists  ]»ut  Conser- 
vativcsorQucbec  would  stop  sliort  of  nothing  to  obtain 
position.  Tliey  would  tax  the  pcoj;lc's  bread,  they 
would  attack  the  Bench,  and,  as  was  said  one  day  by 
the  hon.  meml  er  for  ^^'entwortll  (Mr.  Rymal),  the 
fcrocitv  of  a  she-bear  deprived  of  her  cul>s  was  no- 
thintr  comi)nred  with  that  of  tlic  Torv  i)artv  when 
deprived  of  the  sjioils  of  oflicc. 
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DEFINITION  OF  THP:  LIBERAL  IDEA 
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Lecture  delivered  at  the   Academy  of  Mnsic,    Quebec^ 
on  the  invitation  of  the  Club  Canadieny 
C7i  (he  26///  Jime,  1877. 

[Translation.] 

Mr  President, 

Ladies  and  Gmtlcmen, 

I  cannot  conceal  tiie  fact  that  it  was  with  a 
certain  feeling  of  pleasure  tliat  I  accepted  the  invita- 
tion lo  come  before  you  to  explain  what  are  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Liberal  party  and  what  the  word  ''  Libe- 
ralism "  means  as  regards  the  Liberals  of  tlie  province 
of  Quebec. 

I  say  that  it  was  not  without  a  certain  feeling  of 
pleasure  that  I  accepted  ;  but  I  would  certainly  have 
refused  if  I  had  looked  <»nl  v  to  the  difliculties  of  the 
task.  However,  if  the  ditliculties  of  that  task  are  nu- 
merous and  delicate,  on  the  other  hand  I  am  uo  imbued 
with  the  importance  for  tl  e  Liberal  party  of  clearly 
defining  its  position,  before  the  public  opinion  of  the 
province,  that  this  consideration  was  to  my  mind  far 
al>bve  all  the  others. 

In  fact,  I  do  not  deceive  myself  with  regard  to  the 
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position  of  the  Liberal  party  in  the  province  of  Qiie- 
beo  and  I  iiave  no  hesitation  in  im mediately  savine 
that  it  occupies  a  false  position  fron  tlie  standpoint  of 
public  opinion.  T  know  that,  in  the  eyes  of  a  large 
number  of  my  felh»w  countrymen,  the  Liberal  party 
is  a  party  composed  of  men  of  perverse  doctrines  and 
dangerous  tendencies,  pressinir  knowlnicly  and  delib- 
erately towards  revolution.  1  know  that,  in  the  eyes 
of  a  portion  of  my  fellow  countrymen,  the  Liberal 
party  is  a  i)arty  of  men  witli  u])right  intentions,  per- 
haps, but  victims  and  dupes  of  ))rinciple8  which  are 
leading  them  unconsciously, but  fatally,  towards  revo- 
lution. In  tine,  I  know  that,  in  the  eyes  of  another, 
and  not  the  least  considerable  portion,  perhaps,  of  our 
people,  Liberalism  is  a  new  form  of  evil,  a  heresy 
carrying  with  it  its  own  c<mdenmation. 

I  know  all  this  and  it  is  because  I  know  it.  that 
T  liave  accepted  the  invitation  to  come  here.  I  have 
not  the  presumption  to  believe  that  anything  T  might 
say  here  to-niglit  will  have  the  effect  of  dissipating  auy 
of  the  prejudices  existing  nt  ))rescnt  Against  us;  my 
only  ambition  is  to  lead  the  way  in  the  hope  that  it 
Avili  l>e  followed  by  others  and  that  the  work  tlius 
l)egun  will  be  fully  earned  out;  my  i)retensions  go  no 
farther  than  this. 

And  let  no  one  say  that  this  manifestation  is  use- 
less or  untimely. 

It  is  neither  useless  nor  untimely  to  combat  the 
prejudices  wliich  have  been  by  raised  like  a  barrier 
everywhere  between  us  and  public  opinion  ;  it  is 
neither  useless  nor  untimelv  to  clearlv  define  our 
position  as  it  really  is. 

It  is  quite  true  that  we  have  been  already  lung 
enough  before  public  o])inion  to  give  it  full  opportu- 
nity to  know  nnd  ap])reciate  us.  But  it  is  equally 
true  that. if  we  have  had  our  enemies  like  every  other 
political  party,  we  have  i^een  more  assailed  than  any- 
other  political  jmrty.  Of  our  enemies,  the  one  have 
syritematically  shnulered  us;  the  others  have  in  good 
faith  calumniated  us.     Both  have  represented   us   as 
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professing  doctrines,  the  effect  of  whicli,  foreseen  and 
calculated  l)v  some  of  us,  not  foreseen  bv,  but  fatal 
for  the  others,  would  be  the  overthrow  of  our  society, 
tlie  revolution  with  all  its  horrors.  To  reply  to  these 
chartres  and  to  defend  our  ]>o?ition  is  the  object  of  the 
demonstration  of  this  evening  organized  by   tlie  Club 

C'lnfffir  n. 

To  mv  mind,  the  mo^t  enicaciou-?,  the  onlv 
way,  in  fact,  to  defeat  these  charges,  to  dufend  our 
ideas  ami  principles,  is  to  make  them  known.  Yes, 
I  am  convinced  that  the  exposure  alone  of  our  i)rin- 
ciples  will  be  their    best  and  most    eloquent  apology. 

And  when  we  shall  have  made  ourselves  known  a«i 
we  are,  when  we  shall  have  made  known  our  principles 
as  they  are,  we  shall  have  gained.  T  believe,  a  double 
point.  The  first  will  be  to  rally  to  our  side  all  the 
friends  of  liberty,  all  those,  who,  before  18')7  or  after 
it,  labored  to  secure  for  us  responsible  government, 
government  of  the  people  by  the  peo])le,  and  who,  on 
the  establishment  of  that  form  of  government,  sopa- 
raied  from  us  through  fear  that  we  were  in  reality 
wliat  we  were  represented  to  be,  and  that  the  reali- 
zation of  the  ideas  a!=cril)ed  to  us  would  lead  to  the 
destruction  of  the  government  which  they  had  had  so 
much  trouble  in  establishing.  Tlie  second  ])oint  will 
be  to  force  (»ur  real  eneini(»s,  all  who  at  bottom  are 
enemies  more  or  less  disguised  of  liberty,  to  no  longer 
appeal  againnt  us  to  prejudices  and  fear,  but  to  come 
forward  frankly  as  wc  do  before  the  people  with  their 
ideas  and  their  acts. 

And  when  the  fight  takes  place  on  the  ground  of 
pure  ciuestions  of  princi|)l(;,  when  nets  are  judged 
acc<»rding*,o  tbe thoughts  by  which  they  are  inspired, 
when  ])eople  will  be  no  longer  afraid  to  accept  the 
good  and  reject  the  bad  under  the  imprest-ion  th:'\ 
in  accepting  the  one  and  rejecting  the  other,  strength 
will  be  only  given  to  a  pnrty  of  perverse  doctrine?  and 
dflngerous  tendencies,  it  nuitters  little  to  me  on  wliieh 
side  victory  will  tln'ii  porch.  When  I  state  that  it 
matters  little  to  mc  on  which  side  victory  will  perch, 
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I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  I  am  indifferent  to  the 
result  of  the  struggle.  I  mean  this  :  if  the  struggle 
turns  against  us,  tlie  opinion  expressed  will  be  the 
free  expression  of  the  people;  but  lam  convinced 
that  a  day  will  come  when  our  ideas,  planted  in  the 
soil,  will  germinate  and  bear  fruit,  if  the  seed  is 
sound  and  just. 

Yes,  I  am  coDlidcnt,  T  am  certain  that  if  our  ideas 
are  just,  as  1  believe  thev  are,  ifthev  are  an  emanation 
of  the  eternal  and  immutabh*  truth,  as  I  l)elieve  they 
are,  they  will  not  perish  ;  th\)y  may  be  rejected, 
reviled,  persecuted,  bui  a  day  will  come  when  they 
will  ^^erminatc,  spring  u\y  and  .^row,  as  soon  as  the 
sun  sliall  have  done  its  w»nk  and  prepared  the  ground. 

T  have  already  noted  some  of  the  charges  made 
against  us;  T  shall  return  to  the  subject,  as  it  is  the 
most  important  point.  All  the  charges  made  against,  us 
all  the  objections  toour  doctrioos,  mav  be  crystallized 
into  the  following:  ))roi>o3itions :  1-  Lihcralism  is  a 
new  form  of  error,  a  heresv  already  virtuallv  con- 
denniod  bv  the  head  of  the  Churcli :  2^  A  Catholic 
cannot  be  a  liiberal. 

This  is  what  our  adversaries  proclnim. 

Mr.  IVesident,  all  wlio  honor  me  with  their 
attention  at  this  moment  will  do  me  the  justice  uf 
recognizing  that  I  put  the  (piestion  as  it  is  and  that 
I  exaggerate  nothing.  All  will  do  me  thejustice  of 
admitting  that  I  reproduce  faithfully  the  reproaches 
which  are  day  after  day  cast  up  to  us.  All  will 
;ickn(»wledge  that  it  is  well  and  truly  the  languacje 
of  the  Con?erv{itive  press. 

1  know  that  Catholic  Liberalism  has  been  con- 
(bMimed  by  the  head  of  the  ('hurch.  Hut  I  will  be 
j'.-k<«il ;  what  is  Catholic  Liberalism?  On  the  threshold 
o\'  thi.s  question  I  stop.  This  question  does  not  come 
within  the  j>urview  of  my  subje<'t :  moreover,  it  is  not 
i)f  my  rnrnpetence.  But  T  know  and  T  say  that  Catho- 
Ih'  Liberalism  is  not  political  Liberalism.  If  it  were 
trui'  that  the  erolesiastical  censures  hurled  against 
Catholic    Liberalism   .'=hould  also   apply   to   political 
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Liberal  ism  this  fact  would  constitute  for  us,  Freach 
h;^'  origin  and  Catholics  by  relijz:ion  a  state  of  tilings, 
tl»e  consequences  of  which  would  be  as  strange  as  they 
would  be  painful. 

In  fact,  we,  French  Canadians,  are  a  con(|Ucred 
race.  Tliis  is  a  melancholy  truth  to  utter,  but  it  is 
the  truth,  l^at,  if  we  are  a  c')n![uered  race,  we  have 
nlso  made  a  conque-it :  the  conquest  of  liberty.  We 
are  a  free  people ;  we  are  a  minority,  but  we  have 
retained  all  our  righte  and  all  our  privile*xes.  Now, 
wha-.  is  the  cause  to  which  we  owe  this  libertv  ?  Tt 
is  the  constitution  which  was  oonquernd  by  our  tore- 
fathers  and  which  we  eniov  to  dav.  We  have  a  con- 
stitution  which  bases  the  povernment  on  the  suUragft 
of  the  citizens  and  which  was  granted  to  us  for  our 
own  protection.  We  have  not  more  rights  or  more 
privileges,  but  wc  have  as  many  rights  and  as  many 
])rivileg(s  as  the  other  elements,  which  go  to  make 
up  the  Canadian  family.  iJnt  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  other  members  of  the  Canadian  family  are 
divideil  into  two  parties,  the  Liberal  paity  and  the 
Conservative  party. 

Xjvv,  if  we,  wii  )  are  Catholics,  are  not  to  have 
the  right  to  have  our  preferernes,  if  we  are  not  to  have 
tlie  right  to  belong  to  thf>  Liberal  party,  one  of  two 
tilings  must  happen,  either  we  would  be  oblig(Ml  to 
abstain  completely  from  taking  any  share  in  the 
management  (>f  the  affairs  of  the  State  and  then,  the 
constitution — that  constitution  which  was  grantcfl  to 
us  for  our  own  ])rotection— would  be  no  longer  in  our 
h»nds  only  a  dead  letter;  or  we  wt>ubl  be  obliged  to 
take  a  part  in  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  the 
State  under  the  direction  and  to  the  ])rolU  of  the 
Conservative  party  and  then,  our  action  being  no 
lunger  free,  the  constitution  would  again  be  in  our 
han<ls  a  dea<l  letter  and  we  would  in  addition  have 
the  iirnominv  of  being  re^rarded  bv  the  other  members 
of  the  Canadian  family  composing  the  Conservaiive 
parly  as  tools  and  slaves. 

Do  i:ot  these  abijurd  conse  juences,  the  strict  aocu- 
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racy  t>t*  ^vhieh  nobudy  can  qiie5ti'»n.  cr)nclusivcly 
ehow  liow  faLse  is  the  assertion  that  a  Catholic  cannot 
belonjr  to  the  Liberal  party  ? 

♦Since  Providence  has  united  together  on  this 
corner  of  earth  iK>])ulations  of  difTorent  origins  and 
creeds,  is  it  not  nianit*es«t  that  these  populatior.s  must 
have  together  common  and  identical  interests  and 
that,  in  all  that  affects  these  interests,  erich  one  is 
free  to  follow  either  the  Liberal  party  or  the  Conser- 
vative party,  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  con  - 
science  ? 

For  my  part,  I  belong  to  the  Liheril  party.  If  it 
be  Avrorg  to  be  a  Liberal,  T  accept  the  reproacli  ;  if  it 
be  a  crime  to  be  Liberal,  then  T  am  guilt  v  of  it.  For 
my  ])art,  T  oidy  ask  one  thing — that  we  be  judged 
according  to  our  principles,  f  \\ould  be  ashamed  of 
our  j)rinci];les,  if  we  were  afraid  to  give  expressi<>n  to 
them  and  our  cau^e  would  not  he  worth  the  eflforis 
for  its  triumph,  if  the  best  way  to  secure  that  triuni])li 
was  to  conceal  its  nature.  The  Liberal  party  has 
l)een  for  twenty*live  years  in  ()p)M>^ition  and  let  it 
remain  there  for  twenty-live  years  mere,  if  tlie  pfople 
has  not  yet  been  educated  uj)  to  accepting  its  ideas, 
but  let  it  march  ])roudly  with  its  l)anners  displayed, 
in  the  full  face  of  thc^  country  I 

I^efore  all.  however,  it  is  important  to  come  to  an 
understanding  upon  the  meanii^g.  value  and  bearing 
of  the  word  **  Liberal  ''  and  tliat  other  word  **  Con.-er- 
vative.  ■' 

T  maintain  that  there  is  n»»t  one  thing  less  under- 
stood iiithificountrv  bv  its  assailants  than  Liberalism 
and  thr-re  are  several  reasons  for  tin's. 

It  is  onlv  vesterdav  that  we  were  initiated  into 
representative  institutions.  Thf^  Kngli-h  element 
undtT^taiid  tiie  working  of  these  institution  in  some 
way  by  instinct,  as  well  as  by  lo  ig  exiHM'ience.  Oa 
the  (»ther  hand,  our  people  hardly  understand  them 
yet.  K<lucation  is  i»nly  beginning  to  s])read  anH»ng-t 
us  and,  in  the  ca?e  of  theeducated.  our  French  educa- 
tion leads  us  naturally  to  study  the  history  of  modern 
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liberty,  not  in  the  classic  land  of  liberty,  not  in  the 
history  of  old  Engbvnd;  bnt  among  the  |)eo|)los  of  the 
continent  of  Europe,  of  the  Fame  origin  and  faith  as 
ourselyee.  And  there,  unforlunately,  the  history  of 
liberty  has  been  written  in  letters  of  blood  on  the 
most  harrowing  page.«  which  the  annals  of  the  human 
race,  perliaps,  contain.  Tn  all  classop  of  eductited 
society  mav  bt  seen  loyal  souls,  who,  frigiitencd  bv 
these  Dfiournful  ])ages,  regard  with  terror  the  spirit  of 
liberty,  imagining  that  it  mu.st  produce  here  the  same 
disa.sters  and  the  same  crimes  as  in  the  countries  T 
have  just  referred  to.  Tn  the  eyes  of  such  well  meaning 
people,  the  yery  word  *'  Liberalism  "  is  fraught  witli 
national  calamity. 

Without  blaming  altogether  the?e  fears,  but 
without  allowing  ourselves  to  be  frightened  by  them, 
let  us  go  back  to  the  fountain  head  itself  and  calmly 
examine  what  is  at  the  bottom  of  those  two  words  : 
Libf'ral,  (yinarrratirf !  What  idea  is  hidden  under  this 
word  Liberal  that  it  should  haye  called  down  upon 
us  so  many  anathenias  !  What  idea  is  hidden  under 
the  word  (\msrrvaltrr  that  it  j-hould  be  mode.-^tly 
applied  to  eyerything  that  is  good  ?  Is  the  one,  as 
is  pretended  and,  in  fact,  asserted  every  day,  the 
expression  of  a  new  form  of  error  ?  Is  the  other,  as  it 
seems  to  be  constantlv  insinuated,  the  deliiiition  oH 
good  under  all  its  aspects?  Doe.-  the  one  mean  revolt, 
anarchy,  disorder,  and  is  the  other  the  only  .^table 
])rinciple  of  society  ?  These  are  «juestions  which 
people  are  putting  to  themselves  daily  in  our  country. 
These  subtle  distinctions,  which  are  coostMUtly 
appearing  in  our  ])re'is,  are  nevertheless  not  new. 
They  are  only  the  reix^tition  of  the  f.mcres  of  certain 
French  writers,  whose  horizon  is  bounded  by  the 
narrow  limits  of  their  sanctums  and  who,  only  looking 
to  the  past,  bitterly  criticize  everything  existing  in 
the  present  for  the  sin^ple  reason  that  nothing  now 
existing  resembles  anything  that  exi^^ted  forniely. 

These  writers  proclaim  that  the  Ijiberal  idea   is  a 
new  idea,  but  thev  are  mistaken.     The    J.Iheral   idea 
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is  no  more  a  new  idea  than  is  the  contrary  idea.  It  is 
as  old  as  the  worUl  and  i^  found  written  on  every 
page  olthe  workl  s  liistor\%  but  it  is  only  in  our  days 
that  we  have  come  to  know  its  force  and  its  law  and 
to  understand  how  to  utilize  it.  Steam  existed  before 
Fulton,  but  it  ha^  onlv  been  since  Fulton  that  we 
have  learned  all  the  extent  of  its  ]>ower  and  how  to 
make  it  produce  its  marvellous  effects.  The  conobi- 
nntion  of  tiie  tul>e  and  piston  is  the  instrument  by 
which  we  utilize  steam  and  the  system  of  represen- 
tative^ <rovernments  is  the  instrument  which  has 
reveale<i  to  the  world  the  two  ])rinciples,  Liberal  and 
Conservative,  and  by  which  we  get  from  that  form  of 
government  nil  its  effects. 

Upon  any  subject  whatever,  within  the  range  of 
liuman  tbiuj^s.  the  truth  does  not  manifest  itself 
eciually  to  all  intellects.  There  are  some  whose  gaze 
pierces  further  into  the  unknown,  but  takes  in  less  at 
a  time:  there  are  others  whose  gaze,  even  if  it  be  Ifss 
]>enot rating,  perceives  more  clenrly  within  the  sphere 
wbici)  it  embract^s.  This  j)rimordial  distinction  at 
i)ncc  explains  to  a  certain  extent  the  Liberal  idea  and 
the  Conscrv.itive  idea.  For  this  sole  reasoo,  the  same 
obj(»ct  will  not  be  seen  under  the  same  aspect  by  diffe- 
rent eyes  ;  for  this  sole  reas(m.  the  one  will  take  a 
route  which  the  others  will  avoid,  although  both 
jn'opose  to  arrive  at  the  same  end.  Hut  there  is  a 
conclusive  reason  which  clearly  ex])lains  the  nature 
and  the  whv  iind  the  wherefore  of  the  two  different 
idea-^'.  Macaulav.  in  his  historv  »)f  England,  sets  forth 
this  reason  with  admirable  <dearness.  Speaking  of  the 
meeting  ot'tlic  Houses  for  the  see«>nd  session  of  the 
Long  Parliament  (1),  the*  great  historian  says: 

From  that  day  datos  tho  corporate  existence  of  the  two 
groat  |)iitit*-!  which  have  ever  since  alternately  governed  the 
country.  In  on<^  sense,  indeed,  tlie  distinction  which  then 
bec;jin<»  obvious  lirid  ahvavs  existed  and  ahvivd  mupt  exiHt  : 
for  it  has  its  origin  in  diversiti?s  of  temper,  o!  understanding, 
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and  of  interest,  which  are  found  in  all  socle  ios  and  which  will 
be  found  until  the  human  mind  ceases  to  be  drawn  in  o[)posite 
directions  by  the  charm  of  habit  and  by  the  charm  of  novelty. 
Not  only  in  politics,  but  in  literature,  in  art,  in  science,  in 
surgery  and  mechanics,  in  navigation  and  agriculture,  nay, 
even  in  mathematics,  we  find  this  distinction.  Everywhere 
there  is  a  class  of  men  who  cling  with  fondness  to  whatever  is 
ancient  and  who,  even  when  convinced  by  overpowering 
reasons  that  innovation  would  be  benoficial,  consent  to  it  with 
many  misgivings  and  forebodings.  We  find  also  everywhere 
another  class  of  men  sanguine  in  ho]ie,  bold  in  speculation, 
always  pressing  forward,  quick  to  discern  the  imperfection  of 
whatever  exists,  disposed  to  think  lightly  of  the  risks  and 
inconveniences  which  attend  improvL*m'.»nt.s  and  disposed  to 
give   every  change  credit  for  being  an  improvement. 

The  former  are  the  Conservatives  ;  the  latter  are 
the  Liberals.  Here  you  have  the  real  meaning,  the 
true  explanation,  of  tlic  Liberal  principle.  They  are 
twuattril>ute.s  of  our  nature.  As  ^[acaulav  admirablv 
expresses  it,  tiiey  are  to  be  found  everywhere  :  in  the 
arts,  in  the  sciences  and  in  all  the  branches  open  to 
human  speculatioQ  :  but  it  is  in  politics  that  thay  are 
most  apparent. 

Consequently,  those  who  condemn  Liberalism  as 
a  new  idea  have  not  reflected  upon  what  is  transpiring 
everv  da^'  under  tlieir  eves.  Those  who  condemn 
Liberalism  as  an  error  have  not  reflected  tliat,  in  so 
doing,  they  condemn  an  attribute  of  human  nature. 

Now,  it  should  not  l)e  overlooked  tliat  our  form  of 
government  is  a  representative  monarchy.  This  is  the 
instrument  which  throws  into  relief  and  brings  into 
action  the  two  princii)les,  Liberal  and  (Conservative. 
"We,  Liberals,  are  often  accused  of  being  Uc^publicans. 
1  do  not  note  this  reproach  for  tlio  purpose  of  taking 
it  uj),  for  it  is  not  worth  taking  up.  T  merely  state 
tliat  the  form  matters  little;  whether  it  l)e  monarchi- 
cal or  republican,  the  moment  the  people  exercise 
the  right  to  vot  -,  the  nn)ment  tliey  havea  responsible 
gi»vernment.  they  have  tlie  full  measure  of  liberty. 
Still,  liberty  would  soon  be  no  more   than  an  empty 
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name,  if  it  left  without  control  those  who  have  the 
(lin^ctin^i  of  power.  A  man,  whose  astonishing  saga- 
('ity  has  formulated  the  axioms  t»f  governmental 
science  with  undeviatinj^  accuracy.  Junius,  has  said: 
''  Eternal  vigilance  is  the  pri<e  of  liherty.'*  Ves,  if  a 
l)eopI('  want  to  remain  free,  they  must  like  Argus  have 
a  hundrt-d  eves  and  he  alwavs  on  the  alert.  If  the v 
sUunher,  or  r(!hix,  ejuh  moment  of  indolence  h>se3 
tlu*m  a  particle  of  their  rights.  Eternal  vigilance  is 
the  price  which  tliey  have  to  ])ay  for  the  priceless 
boon  of  liherty.  Now,  tlie  form  of  a  representative 
monarchv  lends  itself  marvellouslv — much  more, 
perhai)s  than  the  republican  form — to  the  exercise  of 
this  nccer^sary  vigihmce.  Ontlie  (»ne  hand,  you  have 
those  who  govern  and,  on  the  nther,  those  who  watch. 
On  the  one  hand,  y<»u  liave  those  who  are  in  ])0\ver 
and  have  an  interest  in  remaining  there,  and,  on  the 
<ither,  those  who  have  an  interest  in  getting  tliere. 
What  is  the  bond  of  cohesion  to  unite  each  individual 
of  the  dilferent  groups  ?  What  i>*  the  principle,  the 
sentiment. I  o  range  these  diverse  elements  of  the  popu- 
lation either  among  tho.se  who  govern  or  tlio^e  who 
wateii?  It  is  the  F/lberal  principle  or  the  (conserva- 
tive princi[»le.  You  will  se<^  together  tln>se  who  are 
attracted  bv  the  charm  of  novcltv  an<l  vou  will  see 
together  tb<».-e  wlio  are  attracted  by  tiie  charm  of 
hnbit.  You  will  see  together  lhoi»e  who  are  attached 
toiilltliat  in  ancient  and  you  will  see  together  tliose 
who    are  alwnys    disposed    to   reform. 

Nt»w.T  ask  :  bc^tween  tliese  two  idciis  which  consti- 
lute  the  bnsis  of  pjirlies,  ran  there  be  a  moral  diffe- 
r*^nce?  Is  the  one  radically  go«>d  and  the  ether  rndi- 
callvba<l?  Is  it  not  evident  that  both  are  what  are 
termed  in  nj»»ial  ])liilo.sophy  iiuhlfrnnts,  that  id  to  say, 
that  l)otb  arc?  susceptible  of  being  aj)prociated,  pon- 
dered and  chosen  ?  Would  it  not  it  b(?  as  unfair  ns 
it  would  l>e  absurd  to  condemn  <)r  to  approve  either 
the  one  or  the  otb<'r  a-  absolutely  bad  or  good  ? 

lioth  are  i'Usc<'nti]>]e  of  mucii  good,  as  thev  are 
also  i)i'  much  evil.  The  ('on.=crviitive,  who  defends  his 
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coiintry'p  old  institutionp  may  do  much  iiunn],  as  lie 
also  may  do  much  evil,  if  he  heohvStinate  in  maintain- 
ing ahuses.  which  have  hecome  intolerable.  The 
Liberal,  who  contends  against  these  abuses  and  who, 
after  long  efforts,  succeeds  in  extirpating  them,  may 
he  a  public  benefactor,  just  as  the  Liberal  who  lays  a 
rash  hand  on  hallowed  institutiony>  may  be  a  scourge 
not  onlv  for  his  own  countrv.  but  for  humanitv  at 
large. 

Certainly,  T  am  far  from  blaming  my  adversaries 
for  their  convictions,  ])ut  for  my  part,  as  T  have  al- 
ready said,  T  am  a  Liberal.  T  am  one  of  those  who 
thiniv  that  everywhere,  in  human  things,  there  are 
abuse.^  to  be  reformed,  new  horizons  to  be  opened  up, 
and  new  forces  to  be  developed. 

Morever,  Liberalism  seems  to  me  in  all  respects 
superior  to  the  (»ther  principle.  The  principle  of  Li- 
beralism is  inherent  to  the  very  essence  of  our  nature, 
to  that  desire  of  happiness  with  which  we  are  all 
born  into  the  w»>rld,  which  pursues  us  throughout  life 
and  which  is  never  completely  gratified  on  this  side 
of  the  grave.  Our  souls  are  immortal,  but  our  means 
are  limited.  We  constantly  gravitate  towards  an  ideal 
which  we  never  attain  We  dream  of  good,  but  we 
never  realize  the  best.  We  only  reach  the  goal  we 
have  proposed  to  (»urselves.  to  discover  new  horizons 
opening  up,  which  we  had  not  before  even  susi)ected. 
We  rush  on  towards  them  and  those  horizons,  ex- 
plored in  their  turn,  reveal  to  us  others  which  lead  us 
on  ever  further  and  further. 

And  thus  it  will  be  as  long  as  man  is  what  he  is, 
as  long  as  the  immortal  s»»ul  inha]>its  a  mortal  l>ody  ; 
his  desires  will  be  always  vaster  than  liis  means  and 
his  actions  will  never  rise  to  the  lieight  of  his  concep- 
tions. He  is  the  real  Sysiphus  of  the  fable:  his  work 
always  finished  has  always  to  bo  begun  over  again. 

This  con<Htion  of  our  nature  is  i)recisely  what 
makes  the  greatness  of  man,  for  it  condemns  him 
irrevocably  to  movement,  to  progress  :  our  means  are 
limited,  but  our  nature  is  perfectible  and  we  have  the 
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infinite  for  our  arena.  Thus,  there  is  always  room  for 
improvement  of  our  cnnditiou,  for  the  perfecting  of 
our  nature,  and  for  the  attainment  by  a  larger  num- 
ber of  an  easier  life.  Here  again  is  what,  in  my  eyes, 
constitutes  the  superiority  of  Lil)eralism. 

In  addition,  experience  has  established  that 
insensibly,  imperceptibly,  abuses  will  creep  into  the 
body  social  and  end  by  seriously  obstructing  iti 
upward  march,  if  not  endangering  its  existence. 

Experience  has  further  established  that  institu- 
tions which,  at  the  outset,  were  useful  because  they 
were  adapted  to  the  state  of  society  at  the  time  of 
their  introduction,  often  end  by  becoming  intolerable 
abuses  owing  to  the  simple  fact  that  everything 
around  them  has  changed.  Such  was  the  case  in  our 
own  midst  with  the  seigniorial  tenure.  It  is  unques- 
tionable tliat, in  the  infancy  of  the  colony,  that  system 
greatly  facilitated  the  settlement  of  the  soil.  But,  in 
1850,  everything  had  changed  so  much  amongst  us 
that  the  system  would  have  eventuated  in  deplorable 
complications,  if  our  Legislature,  upon  the  initiative 
of  the  Jjiberals,  liad  not  had  the  wisdom  to  abolish  it. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  law  which  I  have  indi- 
cated as  the  determining  cause  of  the  Liberal  and 
Conservative  ideas,  there  will  be  always  men  found, 
who  will  attach  themselves  with  love  to  these  abuses, 
defend  them  to  the  bitter  end,  and  view  with  dis- 
may any  attempt  to  suppress  them.  Woe  to  such 
men,  if  thoy  do  not  know  how  to  yield  and  adopt 
proposed  reforms  I  They  will  draw  down  upon  their 
country  di^turbancen  all  the  more  terrible  that  justice 
.<?hali  have  been  long  refused.  History,  alas  !  supera- 
bundantly shows  that  very  few  of  those  who  govern 
have  been  able  to  understand  these  aspirations  of 
humanity  and  satisfy  them.  Indeed,  more  revolu- 
tions  have  been  caused  by  Conservative  obstinacy  than 
by  Liberal  exaggeration. 

The  supreme  art  of  government  consists  in  guid- 
ing, diiectin;^  and  controilinL^  these  aspirations  of  hu- 
man  nuture.     Tlie   English  are,    in   a   high   degree. 
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masters  of  this  art.  Look  at  the  work  of  the  great 
Liberal  party  of  Enj^land  !  How  many  reforms  has 
it  not  l)rought  about,  how  many  abuses  (corrected, 
without  shock,  di:»turbance  and  violence !  Understand- 
ing the  aspirations  of  the  oppressed  and  the  new 
wants  created  by  new  situations,  it  has  carried  out, 
under  the  sanction  of  the  law  and  without  other  aid 
than  the  law.  a  series  of  reforms  which  has  made  the 
English  people  the  freest  people  and  the  most  pros- 
peroViS  and  happy  of  Europe. 

On  the  other  hand,  look  at  the  continental  gov- 
ernments! The  most  of  them  have  never  been  able 
to  grasp  these  aspirations  of  their  peoples.  No  sooner 
do  tlie  sufferers  raise  their  heads  to  catch  a  few  breaths 
of  air  and  of  freedom,  than  they  are  brutally  crushed 
back  again  into  a  circle  which  is  ever  growing  more 
and  more  hermeticallv  restricted. 

But  the  dav  comes  when  Ihe  obstacles  are 
shivered  to  pieces,  when  these  peo])les  break  forth 
from  there  paralyzing  restraints,  and.  then,  in  the 
holy  name  of  liberty,  the  most  frightful  crimes  are 
committed.      Is  there  reason  to  be  surprised  at  this  ? 

Are  we  astonished  when  the  storm  clouds,  roll- 
ing over  our  heads,  burst  forth  in  hail  and  lightning? 
Are  we  surprised  at  the  explosion  of  the  steam-l)oiler, 
when  the  engineer  neglects  to  open  the  safety  valve 
and  relieve  it  of  its  suj  erabundant  pressure  ?  No, 
because  we  see  in  these  events  the  workir.g  of  an  ine- 
vitable law  which  is  always  attended  with  the  same 
effects,as  well  in  the  moral  as  in  the  physical  system. 
Wherever  there  is  compression,  there  will  be  explo- 
si(m,  violence  and  ruin.     T  do  not  sav  this  to  excuse 

'  ft 

revolutions,  as  I  hate  revolutions  and  detest  all 
attempts  to  win  the  triumph  of  opinions  by  violence. 
But  I  am  less  inclined  to  cast  the  responsibility  on 
those  who  make  them  than  on  th(  se  who  provoke 
them  by  their  Idind  obstinacy.  T  s;iy  tiiis  to  illustrate 
the  superiority  of  Liberalism,  which  r.nlerstands  the 
aspirations  of  human  nature.  ;ind.  iiste.ii  of  doing 
violence  to  tlieni,  socks  to  direct  them. 
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(■an  it  be  believed,  for  instance,  that — if  England 
had  persisted  in  refusinj;  emancipation  to  the  Catho- 
lics ;  if  it  had  persisted  in  refusing  the  fullness  of 
their  civil  and  political  ri;<hts  to  the  Catholics,  the 
Jews  and  the  other  Protectant  denominations  not 
forming  p  i.rt  of  the  established  church  ;  if  it  had 
persisted  in  keeping  the  sufTrage  limited  to  a  hmall 
number;  if  it  had  [jer.sistod  in  refusing  free  trade  in 
breafl «»tu tfs :  if  it  luid  persisted  in  refusing  the  right 
of  suffrage  to  the  working  classes — a  day  would  not 
have  come  when  the  people  would  have  risen  in  arms 
to  do  themselves  the  justice  that  would  have  been 
obstinately  denied  to  them?  Do  you  think  that  riot 
would  not  have  raised  its  hideous  head  under  the 
windows  of  We'tn^inijster  and  that  the  blood  of  civil 
war  v/ould  not  liave  reddened  the  streets  of  London, 
as  it  has  so  t)ften  reddened  ihe  streets  of  Paris  ?  Human 
nature  is  the  same  all  over,  and  there,  as  elsewhere, 
compression  would  have  produced  explosion,  violence 
and  ruin.  These  terrible  calamities,  however,  were 
obviated  bv  the  initiative  of  the  Liberals  who,  under- 
standing  the  evil,  proposed  and  applied   the  remedy. 

Wiiat  is  grander  than  the  lustory  of  the  great 
English  Liberal  party  during  the  present  century  ? 
On  its  threshold,  looms  up  the  figure  of  Fox,  the  wise, 
the  generous  Fox.  defending  the  cause  of  the 
oppressed,  wherever  there  were  oppressed  to  be 
defended.  A  little  later,  comes  O'Connell,  claiming 
and  obtaining  for  his  co-religionists  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  Encfli^h  subjects.  lie  is  helped  in  this 
work  by  all  the  Liberals  ofti^e  tlu\'e  kingdoms,(Trey, 
Bromrham,  Russell,  Jeffrey  and  a  host  of  others. 
Then  come,  one  after  the  other,  the  abolition  of  the 
ruling  oligarchy,  the  repeal  of  the  corn  laws,  the 
extension  of  the  suffrage  to  the  working  classes,  and, 
lastly,  to  crown  the  whole,  the  disestablishment  of  the 
church  of  England  as  the  State  religion  in  Ireland. 
And  note  well :  the  Liberals,  who  carried  out  the^e 
successive  reforms,  were  not  recruited  from  tliQ  middle 
classes  onlv,  but  some  of  their  most  eminent  leaders 
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were  recruited  from  the  peerage  of  England.  I  know 
of  no  spectacle  that  reflects  greater  honor  on  hunian- 
nity  than  the  spectacle  of  these  peers  i»f  P]ngland, 
these  rich  and  powerful  nobles,  stubbornly  fighting 
to  eradicate  a  host  of  venerable  abuses  and  sacrificing 
their  privileges  with  calm  enthusiasm  to  make  life 
easier  and  happier  for  a  larger  number  of  their  fellow 
beings.  While  on  this  head, permit  me  to  cite  a  letter  of 
MacauJav's  written  to  one  of  his  friends  on  the  next 
dav  after  the  vote  on  the  famous  Reform  bill,  which 
put  an  end  to  the  system  of  rottcn-boroughs\\\\lQxe  it 
18.  I  ask  pardon  for  making  this  quotation,  as  it  is 
somewhat  long  : 

Such  a  scene  as  the  division  of  last  Tues<lay  I  never  saw, 
ami  n«^vor  oxpt'ct  to  see  agiin.  If  I  should  live  fifty  years,  the 
impiession  of  it  will  be  as  irosh  and  sharp  in  my  mind  as  if 
it  iiiuljust  taken  place.  It  was  like  seeing  Ca'sar  stabbed  in 
the  Senate-house,  or  seeing  Oliver  taking  the  mivce  from  the 
table  ;  a  sight  to  be  seen  only  once,  and  never  to  be  forgotten. 
The  crowd  overflowed  the  House  in  every  part.  Wlien  the 
strangers  were  cleared  out,  and  the  doors  locked,  we  had  six 
hun«ired  and  eight  members  pn'sent — more  by  tifty-five  than 
ever  were  on  a  division  before.  The  ayes  an<l  noes  were  like 
two  volleys  of  cannon  from  opposite  sides  of  a  field  of  battle. 
AVhen  the  Opposition  went  out  into  the  lobby,  an  operation 
which  look  up  twenty  minutes  or  more,  we  spread  ourselves 
over  the  benches  on  both  sides  of  tlie  House  j  for  there  were 
many  of  us  who  hail  not  been  able  to  find  a  seat  during  the 
evening.  When  the  doors  were  shut  we  l>egan  to  speculato 
on  our  numbers.  Everybofly  was  desponding.  *»  Wo  have 
lost  it.  Wo  are  only  two  hundred  and  eighty  at  most.  I  do 
not  think  we  iire  two  hundred  and  fiftv.  Thev  are  threo 
hundred.  Alderman  Thompson  has  counted  them.  He  says 
they  ar»'  two  hundred  and  ninety-nine. ''  This  \\iv<  the  talk  on 
our  benches.  The  House,  when  only  the  ayes  were  in  it,  looked 
to  me  a  very  fair  iiouse-^much  fuller  than  it  generally  is  even 
on  ilebates  of  consi<lerable  interest.  I  hatl  no  hojie,  however, 
of  three  hundrc<l.  As  the  tellei's  passed  along  our  lowest  i-ow 
on  the  left-lian<l  side  tlie  interest  was  insupportable — two 
hundred  and  ninety-one — two  hundre<l  and  ninety-two — we 
were  all  stan<ling  up  and  stretching  forward,  tolling  with  the 
tellers.     At  three  hundred  there   was  a  short  cry  of  joy — at 
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throe  liundi'Oil  ami  two  anotlif»r — sup|»rPsi»tHl,  kowever,  in  a 
iBonif^nt,'  for  uo  (JM  not  yet  know  what  the  hostiU*  force  might 
be.  We  knew,  however,  that  we  conM  not  he  severely  beaten. 
The  «lof)r.M  were  tlnown  open,an<l  in  they  oanie.  Each  of  them, 
as  he  entered,  hroii;:ht  some  tliflerent  n-port  of  tlieir  niimbei-H. 
It  must  Iiiixe  been  imi)0>sihks  as  you  may  conceive,  in  the 
lobby,  crowded  as  they  werts  to  foim  any  exact  estimate.  Fiiut 
we  heard  that  they  were  tliiee  hundred  and  three;  then  tliat 
number  rose  to  three  hundrr<l  and  ten  :  then  went  down  to 
tliree  liundied  nnd  isev<'n.  AVe  were  all  breathless  with  anxiety, 
when  Charles  AVootI,  who  stood  near  the  door,  jumped  up  on 
a  bench  and  cried  o«it,  **  Thev  are  only  three  hundred  and  one.  " 
AV'e  avt  up  a  .^'hout  that  you  might  have  heard  to  Charing  CroM| 
waving  our  hatn,  stiimping  against  the  floor,  and  clapping  our 
hands.  The  tellers  scare  ely  got  thi-ough  tlie  crowd  ;  for  the 
J  louse  was  throngiMl  up  to  the  table,  and  all  the  floor  was 
fluctuating  with  heads  like  the  pit  of  a  theatre.  But  you 
mii:ht  have  hoard  a  pin  drop  as  Duncannon  read  the  numbers. 
Then  again  th(^  shouts  broke  out,  and  many  of  us  shed  tears. 
1  couhl  scarcely  refrain.  An<l  the  jaw  of  Peel  fell ;  nnd  the 
face  of  Twi>s  was  as  the  face  of  a  damned  soul;  and  Iferries 
looked  like  .hida^  tiiking  his  nt-cktie  off  for  the  last  operation. 
We  j*ho<»k  hand>.  and  cla])ped  each  otht-ronthe  back^  and 
went  out  laughing,  crying,  and  hu/zaing  mto  the  lobby.  And 
no  sr>oni'r  wen*  the  outer  doois  ojn'neil  than  anotlier  shout 
answcreil  that  witliin  the  House.  All  the  i)as>ages  nnd  the 
stairs  into  tin*  waiting-rooms  were  llu-onged  by  people  who  had 
\vaite<l  till  four  in  the  moining  to  know  the  itsue.  We  passed 
through  a  narrow  lane  between  two  thick  majjses  of  them; 
an<l  all  tht^  way  down  they  w<.*re  shouting  antl  waving  their 
hats,  till  we  got  into  tin*  open  air.  I  calle<l  a  cabriolet,  and 
the  first  thing  tin*  <hivi'r  asked  was,  "  Is  the  bill  carried  ?  " 
"  Yes,  by  one.  "  '*  Thank  (iod  for  it, sir  I  "  And  Macaulay  con- 
clmies  with  a  sentence  strongly  in«Iicativeof  the  Liberal :  "And 
so  entled  a  sc4-ne  which  will  probably  never  be  equaled  till 
th<»  reformed  Tariianient  wants  reforming.  '^ 

The  niiui.  avIio  ^vrote  in  11jo?o  clicerv  ternip, 
Iwid  jnst  come  from  votin<r  the  a]M»litioi)  oftheeystem 
by  virtuc'of  which  ho  held  his  own  sei\t,  Macaulay 
owed  his  pent  to  the  generosity  of  an  English  peer, 
Lord  Lan^-downe.  who  had  him  returned  for  the  roUrn 
huroiitih  of  Calno.  T  know  of  few  pages  that  do  mure 
lionor  to   launanity  then   thi:?   sim}>le  loiter  which 
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shoAVS  US  these  English  natures,  cahn  hut  steadfast 
in  the  fight  and  only  kindling  into  emotion  when  the 
battle  has  heen  won,  hecause  an  act  of  justice  has 
been  accomplished  and  an  abuse  uprooted  from  the 
soil  of  old  England. 

Members  of  the  Club  Canndivn,  Liberals  of  the 
province  of  Quebec,  there  are  our  models  !  there  are 
our  principles  I  there  is  our  party  ! 

It  is  true  that  there  is  in  Europe,  in  France,  in 
Italy  and  in  dermany,  a  class  of  men,  who  give 
themselves  the  title  of  Liberals,  but  who  have  nothing 
of  the  Liberal  about  them  but  the  name  and  who  are 
the  most  dangerous  of  men.  These  are  not  Liberals  ; 
they  are  revolutionaries  :  in  their  ]>rinciple8  they  are 
so  extravagant  that  they  aim  at  nothing  less  than  the 
destruction  of  modern  society.  With  these  men,  we 
have  nothing  in  common  ;  but  it  is  the  tactic  of  our 
adversaries  to  alwavs  assimilate  us  to  them.  Such 
accusations  are  beneath  our  notice  and  the  only 
answer  we  can  with  dignity  give  them  is  to  i)roclaini 
our  real  principles  and  to  so  conduct  ourselves  that 
our  acts  will  conform  with  our  j)rincij)les. 

Now.  at  this  stage  of  my  discourse,  I  shall  review 
the  liistory  of  the  Ijihcral  part}'  of  this  country.  I 
am  one  of  those  who  do  not  fear  to  scrutinize  the 
history  of  mv  partv.  I  am  one  of  those  wIk^  think 
there  is  more  to  ])e  gained  by  frankly  stating  the 
truth  than  by  trying  to  deceive  ourselves  and  others. 
Let  us  have  the  courage  to  tell  the  truth  !  ff  our  party 
has  committed  mistakes,  our  denials  will  not  change 
matters  ;  moreover,  if  our  ))arty  hasc<)mmitted  faults, 
we  shall  always  tind  in  the  other  ]>arty  enough  of 
faults  to  balance  our.-^,  and.  even  if  the  other  party 
were  iui maculate,  our  principles  would  not,  for  that 
reason,  be  either  better  or  worse.  Let  us  have  the 
courage  to  tell  the  truth  and  let  it  prevent  us  from 
falling  into  the  same  faults  in  the  future  I 

Down  to  184S,  all  the  French  Canadians  were 
of  but  one  paity,  the  Liberal  ]:arty.  The  Ccniser- 
vative  or  rather  the  Tory  paity,  as  it  was  called,  only 
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represented  a  feeble  minority.  But,  from  1848.  date 
the  first  traces  of  the  i\v<>  parties,  which  have  since 
disputed  power.  Mr.  Lafontaine  had  accepted  the 
regime  esta})lished  in  1841.  When  Mr.  Papineau 
returned  from  exile,  he  assailed  the  new  order  of 
things  with  his  great  eloquence  and  all  his  elevation 
of  mind.  T  shall  not  here  undertake  to  enter  into  a 
criticism  of  the  respective  policies  of  these  two  great 
men.  I>oth  loved  their  country  ardently,  passiona- 
tely ;  both  had  devoted  to  it  their  lives  ;  both,  in 
different  wavs,  had  no  other  ambition  tlmn  to  serve  it: 
and  both  were  pure  and  disinterested.  Let  us  be 
content  with  these  souvenirs,  without  seeking  which 
of  the  two  was  ri<;flit  and  wliicli  wrong  ! 

There  was  at  this  time  a  generation  of  young  men 
of  great  talent  and  still  greater  impetuosity  of  cha- 
racter. Disappointed  at  having  come  on  the  scene 
too  late  to  stake  their  heads  during  the  events  of  1837, 
they  threw  themselves  with  blind  alacrity  into  the 
political  movement  of  the  day.  They  were  among 
the  foremost  of  Mr.  Laf(»ntaine's  partisans  in  his  glo- 
rious struggle  against  L(»rd  Metcalf.  They  afterwards 
abandoned  liim  for  the  more  a<lvanced  politjy  of  Mr. 
Papineau,  and,  though  taking  their  places  among  his 
folloAving,  as  was  natural,  tliey  soon  went  beyond 
him. 

Emboldened  by  tlieir  succe.as  and  carried  away 
by  their  enthusiasm,  they  one  day  founded  L^Avemr 
in  which  they  j)osed  as  reformers  and  regenerators  of 
their  country.  Not  satisfied  with  attacking  the  poli- 
tical sitxiation,  they  boldlv  attacked  the  social  situa- 
tion.  They  issued  a  programme  containing  not  less 
than  twenty-one  articles  commencing  with  the  election 
of  justices  of  the  i)eace  and  ending  with  annexation 
to  the  United-States,  and,  taken  as  a  whole,  practically 
amounting  to  a  complete  revolution  of  the  province.  If, 
by  the  wave  of  some  magic  wand, the  twenty-one  arti- 
cles of  this  programme  had  been  realized  in  a  single 
night,  tlie  country  in  the  morning  would  have  been  no 
longer  recognizable,  and  the  jicrson.  who  should  have 
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left  it  the  evening  before  and  returned  the  next   day, 
would  not  have  known  where  he  was. 

The  only  excuse  for  these  Liberal?  was  their 
youth.  Tlie  oldest  of  them  was  not  more  than  twenty- 
two  years  of  age. 

Gentlemen,  I  nm  stating  facts.  I  have  no  intention 
of  reproaching  any  one.  Talent  and  sincere  convic- 
tions are  entitled  to  respect.  Moreover,  who  is  the 
one  amongst  us,  who,  if  he  had  been  living  at  that 
time,  could  tlatter  himself  that  he  would  have  been 
wiser  and  that  he  would  not  have  fallen  into  the  same 
mistakes  ?  Kverything  was  favorable  to  such  exagge- 
rations :  the  situation  uf  our  own  country  and  the 
situation  in  Europe. 

The  wounds  of  the  countrv  from  the  insurrection 
were  not  yet  healed  :  we  had  been  granted,  it  is  true, 
a  free  constitution,  but  the  new  constitution  was  not 
being  applied  in  good  faith  by  the  Colonial  Otfice. 
There  was  at  the  bottom  of  every  soul  a  discontented 
spirit, which  was  alone  kept  down  by  the  recollection 
of  the  vengeance  for  which  the  insurrection  had 
furnished  the  opportunity.  M(»reover,  from  all  sides, 
the  eflluvia  of  democracy  and  revolt  came  pouring 
in  u])on  us.  Society  was  already  shivering  in  the 
first  blasts  of  that  ;ircat  storm, which  was  to  break  forth 
u  few  years  later  over  the  wiiole  civilized  world 
and  which  for  a  moment  caused  society  to  stagger. 
Tlie  years  preceding  IS  IS  are  frightful  to  contemplate. 
One  feels  n  thrill  of  honor  at  the  contemplation  of  the 
sinister  work  wiiich  was  bcins;  evervwhere  done  and 
which  atone  time  drew  into  revolt  uj)wards  of  eighty 
millions  of  men. 

This  state  of  things  naturally  made  a  powerful 
impre5-sion  on  young,  ardent  and  inexperienced  ima- 
ginations, and,  not  satisfied  with  wanting  to  revoVi- 
tionize  their    own    country,    our    young    reformers 

freeted     witli    transports    each    fresh   revolution   in 
lurope. 

However,  hardly  had  they  taken  two  steps  in 
life,  when  they   perceived  their   immense   error.     In 
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18o2.  they  brought  out  another  newspaper.  Thej 
abandoned  LWvon'r  to  the  demagogues  and  sought 
in  a  new  paper,  l.r  Pays — without. however,  finding  it, 
it  is  true — the  new  path  which  should  be  followed  by 
the  friends  of  liberty  under  the  new  constitution. 

One  cannot  help  smiling  to-day  on  reading  over 
again  L-Avmirs  programme;  one  cannot  help  smiling 
at  finding,  mixed  up  with  so  much  good  sense  occa- 
sionally, so  many  al)surd  or  impossible  propositions. 
It  would  be  tiresome  to  review  one  by  (me  all 
the  incongruous  propositions  which  AMiv/i/V'.s  pro- 
gramme contained.  T  sliall  take  one  at  random: 
Annual  Parliaments.  I  am  satisfied  that  each  of  the 
young  Reformers  of  that  day,  who  is  to-day  in  Parlia- 
ment, is  lirmly  convinced  tliat  an  election  every  five 
years  is  .quite  sufllcient.  And  moreover  is  it  not 
obvious  that  annual  Parliaments  would  be  a  con- 
stant obstacle  to  all  serious  legislation  and  a  perma- 
nent source  of  agitation  ? 

Still,  the  harm  was  done.  The  clergy,  alarmed 
at  these  i>roceedings  which  reminded  them  of  the 
revolutionaries  of  Europe,  at  on(*e  declared  merciless 
war  on  the  new  party.  The  English  population,  friend- 
ly to  lilierty,  but  also  friendly  to  the  maintenance 
of  order, also  ranged  themselves  against  the  new  party, 
and  during  twenty-five  yonrs  that  party  has  remained 
in  Opposition,  although  to  it  belon^^s  the  honor  of 
having  taken  the  initiative  in  all  the  reforms  accom- 
plished during  that  period.  It  was  in  vain  that  it 
demanded  and  obtained  the  abolition  of  the  Feignio- 
rial  tenure;  it  w.ms  in  vain  that  it  demanded  and 
obtained  judicial  der*ontralizalion.  and  it  was  in  vain 
that  it  was  the  first  to  give  an  impetus  to  the  work 
of '"  )lonization;  it  was  not  credited  with  these  wise 
reforms  ;  it  was  in  vain  that  those  children,  now 
grown  into  men,  disavowed  the  rashness  of  their 
youth;  it  was  in  vain  that  the  Conservative  }>arty 
niatle  mistake  after  mistake:  the  generation  of  the 
Lil»erals  of  l'^4S  liad  almost  entirely  disappeared  from 
the   political    scene     ere   the   dawn  of  a    new    day 
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began  to  break  for  the  Liberiil  party.  Since  that 
time,  the  party  has  received  new  accessions,  calmer 
and  more  thoughtful  ideas  have  prevailed  in  it:  and, 
as  for  tlie  old  programme,  nothing  wliatever  remains 
of  its  sooial  part,  while,  of  the  political  part,  tliere 
only  remain  the  principles  of  the  English  Liberal 
party. 

During  all  this  time,  what  was  the  tether  ])arty 
didng  ?  When  the  split  between  Mr.  Papineau  and 
Mr.  Lafoutaine  became  complete,  the  fraction  of  tlic 
Liberal  party,  who  followed  Mr.  Lafontaine,  wound 
wp,  after  some  groping,  by  allying  thenij^elves  with 
the  Tories  of  Upper  Canada,  and  then,  to  the  title  of 
Liberal  which  thev  could  not  or  dared  not  vet  avow, 
they  added  that  of  Conservative.  The  new  party  took 
the  name  of  Liberal-Conservative.  Some  years  elapsed 
and  fresh  modifications  ensued.  I  know  no  longer 
by  what  name  we  call  this  party.  Those  who  to-day 
seem  to  occupy  leading  positions  in  it  will  call  them- 
selves the  Ultramontane  party,  theCatholi^,  party.  Its 
principles,  like  its  name,  have  been  modified.  If  Mr. 
Cartier  were  to  come  back  to  the  earth  to-:lay,  he 
Avouhl  not  recognize  his  party.  Mr.  Cariier  was 
devoted  to  the  ])rinci])les  of  the  English  constitution. 
Those  who  to-day  take  the  lead  among  his  old  parti- 
sans openly  reject  the  ])rinciples  of  the  English  con- 
stitution as  a  concession  to  what  they  term  the  spirit 
of  evil.  They  understand  neither  their  country,  nor 
their  time.  All  their  ideas  are  modelled  on  those  of 
the  reactionists  of  France.  Thev  cro  into  ecstacies 
over  Don  Carlos  or  the  Comte  do  Chanibord  just  as 
tlie  Liberals  admired  Louis  RIanc  and  Ledru-Rollin. 
They  shout:  long  live  the  King  I  as  the  Liberals 
shtnited  :  long  live  the  Republic  I  Tn  speaking  of  Don 
Carlos  and  ihe  Comte  de  Chambord,  they  affect  to 
always  f-ay  <mly  His  Majesty  the  king  Charles  VIT, 
His  Majesty  the  king  Henry  V,  just  as  the  Liberals, 
in  speaking  of  Na[)oleon  IIT  always  said  only  Mr. 
I^)uis  Buonaparte. 

I  have  too  much   resjiect   for  the   opinion  of  my 
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adversaries  to  ever  iasiilt  them  ;  but  I  reproach  them 
-vvith  understainliiig  neither  their  time  nor  their  coun- 
try. I  accuse  them  of  judging  the  i)olitical  situation 
of  the  country,  not  according  to  wliat  is  happening  in 
it,  hut  according  to  wliat  is  ha})pening  in  France.  I 
accuse  them  of  wanting  to  introiluce  hero  idea?,  which 
are  impossible  of  ap])licati()n  in  our  state  of  society. 
I  accuse  them  of  hiboriously  and,  by  misfortune,  too 
edicaciously  working  to  degrade  religion  to  the  sim- 
ple proportions  of  a  political  party. 

In  our  adversaries'  party,  it  is  tlie  habit  to  accuirc 
us,  Liberals,  of  irreligion.  lam  not  here  to  parade 
my  religious  sentiments,  ])ut  T  declare  tiiat  T  have  too 
much  respect  for  the  faith  in  which  T  was  born  to  ever 
use  it  as  the  basis  of  a  political  organization. 

You  wish  to  organize  a  Catiiolic  party.  But 
have  you  not  considered  that,  if  you  have  the  mis- 
fortune to  succeed,  you  will  draw  down  upon  your 
country  calamities  (»f  which  it  is  impossible  to  foresee 
the  conseciuences  ? 

You  wish  TO  organize  all  the  Catholics  into  one 
party,  without  other  bond,  without  other  basis,  than 
a  common  religion  ;  but  have  you  not  reflected  that, 
by  the  very  fact,  you  will  organize  the  Protestant 
population  as  a  single  i)arty  and  that  then,  instead 
of  the  peace  and  harmony  now  prevailing  between  the 
different  elements  of  the  Canadian  pojiulation,  you 
throw  (»pen  the  door  to  war,  a  religious  war,  tlie  most 
terrible  of  all  wars  ? 

Once  more,  Conservatives,!  accuJ^e  you  in  the  face 
of  Canada  of  not  understanding  either  your  country 
or  your  time. 

"  Our  adversaries  also  reproach  us  with  loving 
liberty  and  they  term  the  spirit  of  liberty  a  dangerous 
and  subversive  princi]>le. 

Is  there  any  justification  for  these  attacks  ?  None 
whatever,  except  that  there  exists  in  France  a  group 
of  Catholics  who  pursue  lilierty  with  tlieir  impreca- 
tions. Assuredly,  it  is  not  the  enemies  of  liberty 
in    France  alone     who   regard  it    with     terror.     Tiie 
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most  ardent  friends  of  liberty  often  contemplate  it 
Avith  the  same  feeling.  Recall  Niadanie  Holland's  last 
words.  She  had  Avarinly  loved  liberty,  she  had  ardent- 
ly prayed  for  it,  and  her  last  word  was  a  sorrow tul 
one:  '  Oh!  Libertv,  how  nianv  crimes  are  committed 
in  thy  name  !  "  IIow  often  have  the  same  words  l)een 
as  sincerely  uttered  by  fully  as  sincere  friends  of 
liberty  ! 

I  can  readily  conceive,  without,  however,  sharinfj; 
them,  the  feelings  of  those  Frenchmen,  who,  regarding 
how  much  li])erty  has  cost  ihcni  in  tears,  blood  and 
ruin,  have  some  times  favored  for  their  country  a 
vigorous  despotism  ;  I  can  conceive  their  anathemas, 
but  that  these  anathemas  should  l)e  repeated  in  our 
midst  is  a  thing  T  cannot  understand. 

What?  Is  it  a  C(»nquered  race,  who  should  curse 
liberty  ?  lUit  what  would  we  be  without  liberty'  ? 
What  would  be  to-dav  if  our  forefathers  had  cherished 
the  sanje  sentiments  as  the  (-onservatives  of  the  pre- 
sent time?  Would  we  be  other  than  a  race  of  j)ariahs  ? 

I  frankly  admit  that  liberty,  as  it  has  been  gene- 
rally understood  and  practised  in  France,  has  nothing 
very  attractive  about  it.  The  French  liave  had  the 
name  of  liberty,  but  they  have  not  yet  had  liberty 
itself.  One  of  their  poets,  Auguste  I>arbior,  has  given 
us  a  i»rettv  correct  idea  of  the  kind  of  libertv  which 
is  some  times  in  vogue  in  France  and  which  was  last 
seen  at  work  in  1S71.     He  represents  it  as  a  woman 

A  la  voix  rauque,  uux  durs  appas 
Qui,  du  brnn  sur  la  poau,  du  l'i*u  dans  les  prnnelles, 

Agile  etmarchant  a  grands  pas, 
Se  plait  aux  cris  dn  ponplo,  aux  sanglantos  niel(*es, 

Aux  longs  loulfments  <los  tambours, 
A  rodeur  ile  la  poudrc  aiix  lointain<^s  voU'^es 

Dos  cloches  et  des  canons  sourds  : 
Qui  ne  prend  scs  amours  ipic  <lans  la  populace. 

Et  ne  prete  son  large  Hanc 
Qu'A  des  gens  torts  comme  elle,  et  <jui  veut  (ju'on  reinhrasse 

Avec  des  bras  rouges  de  gang. 
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If  liberty  was  woll  and  truly  this  sinister  virago, 
I  could  understand  the  anathemas  of  our  adversaries 
and  I  would  he  the  first  to  join  in  ihem.  But  it  is 
not  liberty.  An  English  poet,  Tennyson,  has  sung 
about  liberty,  the  liberty  of  his  country  and  of  ours. 
In  his  poem  la  Mcmoriain,  Tennyson  addresses  himself 
to  a  friend  who  enc^uires  why  he  does  not  seek  a 
milder  climate  in  the  South  Sea  islands  and  whv, 
notwithstanding  his  impaired  health,  he  persists  in 
remaining  under  the  foggy  skies  of  England?  And 
the  poet  replies  : 

It  is  the  luTi'.l  that  freemon  till, 
Tlifit  sob<.^r-.siute<l  Kreedoiii  cho^e. 
The  land  where,  ;:iit  with  frioriils  or  foes, 
A  man  may  spi'ak  tho  thing  he  will ; 

A  land  of  settled  government, 
A  land  of  just  an<l  oM  renown, 
Whoi-e  Freedom  broa  lens  slowly  down, 
From  prei'eilcnt  to  precedent  j 

Where  faction  tn^Moui  gathei*3  head 
But  by  degree-  to  fulness  wmnght. 
The  strength  of  some  ditfusive  chousrht 
Uatii  time  and  s[Kice  to  work  an<l  spreaJ. 

Tliis  is  the  liberty  we  enjoy  and  defend  and  this 
is  the  liberty,  which  our  ailversaries,  sharing  in  its 
benefit-^j,  attack,  without  understanding  it.  Jean  Bap- 
tiste  Rousseau  (1),  in  <>ne  of  his  odes,  speak  of  barba- 
rous peoples,  wlio,  one  day  in  a  moment  ot'inconceif- 
ahle  folly,  fell  to  insulting  the  sun  with  their  cries 
and  imprecations.  The  i)oet,  in  a  word,  characterizes 
this  stupid  piece  of  impiety  : 

Le  Dleu  poursuivant  -^a  carriere. 
Versait  (les  torrents  dc  lumiere 
Sur  ses  ohscurs  bla«i)hemateur9. 


(1>  Th  '.  orator  !i:i*i  coii1"»hik1  <l  T.B.  Ro:i-H*^aii  with  liefranc  do  Pomiilg* 
ntin;  hut  th'tW'")  cr-'Mt  lyn»' imvts  :!r<"  so  often  fit"(l  toijeth'»r  IncoUce- 
tH)us  <•!  Iit-raiiire tlijit  ih"  li-ctunr.  wh  >  w.is  iiiotmg from  inciiiory,  may 
easily  l)o  priiJoiuMl  this  '//'<  fin*  qv.o. 


I 
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In  the  same  ^vay  liberty  has  its  assailants  among 
us.  Liberty  covers  them/ floods  them,  protects  them 
and  defends  them  even  in  their  imprecations. 

Le  Dieu  poursuivant  sa  carriere 
Versait  des  torrents  de  lumiere 
Sur  ses  obscurs  blasph^inatcurs. 

But,  while  rei>roaching  us  with  being  friends  of 
liberty  our  adversaries  further  reproach  us,  with  an 
inconsistency  which  would  be  serious,  if  the  charge 
were  well  founded,  with  denying  to  the  Church  the 
freedom  to  which  it  is  entitled.  They  reproach  us  with 
seeking  to  silence  the  administrative  body  of  the 
Church  and  tu  prevent  it  from  teaching  the  people 
their  duties  as  citizens  and  electors.  They  reproach 
us  with  wanting  to  hinder  the  clergy  from  meddling 
in  politics  and  to  relegate  them  to  the  sacristy. 

In  the  name  of  tlie  Liberal  party  and  of  Liberal 
principles,  T  repel  tliis  assertion. 

T  maintain  that  there  is  not  one  Canadian  Liberal 
who  wants  to  prevent  the  clergy  from  taking  part  in 
political  affairs,  if  they  wish  to  do  so. 

In  the  name  of  what  principle,  ?iiould  the  friends 
of  liberty  seek  to  deny  to  the  priest  the  right  to  lake 
part  in  political  affairs?  In  the  mime  of  what  prin- 
ciple should  the  frien<ls  of  liberty  seek  to  deny  to  the 
priest  the  right  to  have  and  express  political  opinions. 
the  right  to  approve  or  disap])rove  public  men  and 
their  acts  and  to  instruct  the  people  in  what  he 
believes  to  be  their  duty  ?  In  tlie  name  of  what  prin- 
ciple, should  he  not  have  the  right  to  say  that,  if  I 
am  elected,  religion  will  be  endangered,  when  I  have 
the  right  to  say  that  if  my  adversary  is  elected,  the 
State  will  be  endangered?  Wby  should  the  ])riest 
not  have  the  right  to  say  that,  if  t  am  elected,  religion 
will  be  inevitably  destroyed,  when  I  have  the  right 
to  sav  that,  if  mv  adversarv  is  elected,  tbe  State  will 
go  mtu  bankruptcy  ?  No.  let  the  priest  s])eak  and 
preach,  as  he  thinks  best  ;  such  is  his  right  and  no 
Canadian  Liberal  will  dispute  that  right. 
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Our  constitution  invites  all  citizens  to  take  part 
in  tlie  direction  ol'the  affiiirs  of  the  State ;  it  makes  no 
exception  of  any  person.  Each  one  has  the  rif^lit  not 
only  to  express  his  o])inion,  but  to  influence,  if  he 
can,  by  tlie  expression  of  liis  opinion,  the  opinion  of 
his  fellow  citizens.  This  right  exists  for  all  and  there 
can  be  no  reason  why  the  priest  should  be  deprived 
of  it.  I  am  here  to  speak  my  whole  mind  and  I  may 
add  that  I  am  far  from  finding  opportune  the  inter- 
vention of  the  clergy  in  the  domain  of  politics,  as  it 
has  been  exercised  for  some  years.  I  believe  on  the 
contrary  that,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  respect  due 
to  his  character,  the  priest  has  every  thing  to  lose  by 
meddling  in  the  ordinary  questions  of  politics :  still 
his  right  to  do  so  is  indisputable  and,  if  he  thinks 
proper  to  use  it,  our  duty,  as  Liberals, is  to  guarantee 
it  to  him  against  all  denial. 

This  right,  however,  is  not  unlimited.  We  have 
no  absolute  rights  amongst  us.  The  rights  of  each 
man, in  our  state  of  society,  end  ]>recisely  at  the  point 
where  they  encroach  upon  the  rights  of  others. 

The  right  of  interference  in  politics  finishes  at  the 
spot  where  it  encroaciies  on  the  elector's  indepen- 
dences 

The  constitutii)n  of  the  country  rests  on  the  freely 
expressed  wisli  of  each  elector.  It  intends  thai  eacfi 
elector  shall  ca^t  his  vote  freelv  and  willingly  as  he 
deems  best,  ff  tlie  greatest  number  of  the  electors  of  a 
country  are  actually  of  an  oj)inion  and  that,  owing 
to  the  inlluence  exercised  upon  tliem  ])y  one  or  more 
men  or  owing  to  wortls  they  have  heard  or  writings 
they  have  read,  their  opinion  changes, there  is  nothing 
in  the  circuinstiuue  but  what  is  ])erfectly  legitimate. 
Although  the  opinion  they  exjn-ess  is  different  from 
the  one  they  would  have  expressed  without  such 
intervention,  still  it  is  the  one  they  desire  to  express 
consoienciously.  and  the  constitution  meets  with  its 
entire  application.  Tf,  however,  notwithstanding  nil 
reasoning,  the  o])inion  of  the  electors  remaius 
tlie  same,  but  that,  by  intinrnlation  or  fraud,  they  are 
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forced  to  vote  differently,  the  opinion  which  they 
express  is  not  their  opinion,  and  tlie  constitution  is 
violated.  As  T  have  alreadv  said,  the  constitution 
intends  that  each  one's  opinion  shall  he  freely 
exi»ressod  as  he  understands  it  at  tlie  moment  of 
expression,  and  the  collective  reunion  of  the  indi- 
vidual opinions,  freely  expressed,  forms  Ihe  govern- 
ment of  the  cuuntrv. 

The  law  watches  witli  so  jealous  an  eye  the  free 
expression  of  the  elector's  oj)inion  as  it  really  is  that, 
if  in  a  constituency  the  opiiiion  expressed  by  a  single 
one  of  the  electors  is  not  his  real  opinion,  but  an 
opinion  forced  from  him  ))y  fear,  fraud  or  corruption, 
the  election  must  be  annulled. 

It  is  therefore  perfectly  legitimate  to  alter  the 
elect()r's  opinion  by  argument  and  all  other  means  of 
persuasion,  but  never  by  intimidation.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  persuasion  changes  the  elector's  conviction  ; 
intimidation  does  not.  When,  bv  nersuasion,  vou 
have  changed  the  elector's  conviction,  the  opinion  he 
expresses  is  his  own  opinion  ;  ])ut  when,  by  terror, 
you  force  him  to  vote,  the  opinion  he  expresses  is 
your  opinion  ;  remove  the  cause  of  his  fear  and  he 
will  then  express  another  opinion,  which  it   his  own. 

Now,  it  will  be  understood,  if  the  opinion 
expressed  by  the  majority  of  the  electors  is  not  their 
real  opinion,  but  an  opinion  snatched  from  there  by 
fraud,  by  threats  or  by  corruption,  the  constitution  is 
violated  au<l  you  have  not  the  government  of  the 
majority,  but  the  government  of  a  minority.  Well, 
if  such  a  state  of  things  continues  and  is  repeated,  if, 
after  each  election,  the  will  expressed  is  not  the  real 
will  of  the  country,  once  more  you  do  violence  to  the 
constitution,  responsible  government  is  no  lont^er 
anything  but  an  empty  name  and,  sooner  or  later. 
here  as  elsewhere,  the  pressure  will  culminate  in 
explosion,  violence  and  ruin. 

But  people  are  not  wanting  who  sav  that 
the  clergy  have  a  right  to  dictate  to  the  ])eople  what 
are  its  duties.  I  simj^ly  answer  that  we  are  here  under 
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the  government  of  the  Queen  ul*  England,  under  the 
authority  of  a  constitution  which  was  granted  to  us 
as  an  act  <>f  justice,  and  that,  if  tlie  exercise  of  the 
rights  which  you  claim  is  to  have  for  effect  the  impe- 
ding of  the  constitution  and  our  exposure  to  all  the 
consequences  of  such  an  act,  then  the  clergy  them- 
selves would  not  want  it. 

I  am  not  one  of  those  who  narade  themselves 
as  friends  nnd  cham])ions  of  tlie  clergy.  How- 
ever, T  say  this  :  like  the  most  of  my  young  fellow 
countrymen,  I  have  been  reared  among  priests  and 
among  young  men  who  have  become  priests.  I  flatter 
myself  that  T  have  among  them  some  sincere  friends 
and  to  them  at  least,  I  can  and  I  do  say  :  see,  if  there 
is  under  the  sun  a  country  happier  than  ours  ;  see,  if 
there  is  under  the  sun  a  country  where  the  Catholic 
church  is  freer  or  mc^re  privileged  than  it  is  here. 
Why, then,  should  you,  by  claiming  rights  incompa- 
tible with  our  state  of  society,  exptise  this  country  to 
agitations,  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  foresee  the 
consequences  ? 

But  T  adilre.ss  njyself  to  all  my  fellow  country- 
men without  distinction  and  I  say  to  them  : 

We  are  a  free  and  happy  people  ;  and  we  are  fio 
owing  to  the  liberal  institutions  by  which  we  are 
governe<l,  institutions  which  we  owe  to  the  exertions 
of  our  forefathers  and  the  wisdom  of  the  mother 
country. 

The  J  policy  of  the  Liberal  party  is  to  protect  those 
institutions,  to  defend  and  spread  them,  and,  under 
the  sway  of  those  institutions,  to  develop  the  country's 
latent  resources.  That  is  the  jiolicy  of  the  Liberal 
party  and  it  has  nu  other. 

Now,  to  pr()])erly  estimate  all  the  value  of  the 
institutions  by  wbicii  wt  are  ruled  to  day,  let  us 
compare  the  present  &tate  of  the  coimtry  with  what 
it  was  before  liny  were  granted  to  us. 

Fortv  vrars  ago  the  conntrv  was  in  a  state  of 
feverish  commotion. a  proy  to  an  ntritation  which, a  few 
month:?  lati-r.brokc  «»ut  in  rt.'l>olli()n. The  British  crowa 
was  only  maintained  in  tlie  country  by  the   force  of 
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powder  and  ball.  And  yet  what  were  our  prede- 
cessors peeking?  They  were  asking  for  nothing  more 
than  the  institutions  whicli  we  have  at  present ;  those 
institutions  were  granted  lo  us  and  loyally  applied  ; 
and  see  the  result;  the  Hritish  Hag  floats  overthe  old 
citadel  of  Quebec  ;  it  floats  to-night  over  our  heads, 
without  a  single  English  soldier  in  the  country  to 
defend  it,  its  sole  defence  resting  in  the  gratitude, 
which  we  owe  it  for  our  freedom  and  the  security 
which  we  have  found  under  its  folds. 

Where  is  the  ('anadian  who,  comparing  liis  coun- 
try with  even  the  freest  countries,  would  not  feel 
proud  of  the  institutions  which  protect  him? 

Where  is  the  Canadian  who  passing  through  the 
streets  of  this  old  city  and  reaching  the  monument 
raised  a  few  steps  from  here  to  the  memory  of  the 
two  brave  men,  who  died  on  the  same  field  of  battle 
while  contending  for  empire  in  Canada,  would  not 
feel  proud  of  his  ci)untry? 

Tn  what  other  countrv,  under  the  sun,  can  you 
find  a  similar  monument  reared  to  the  memory  of 
the  conquered  as  well  as  of  the  conqueror?  Tn  what 
other  country,  under  the  sun,  will  you  find  the  namea 
of  the  conquered  and  the  conqueror  equally  honored 
and  occui)ying  the  same  place  in  the  respect  of  the 
population? 

(ientlemen,  when,  in  that  last  battle  which  is 
recalled  by  the  Wolfe  and  Montcalm  monument  the 
iron  liail  was  spreading  death  in  the  ranks  of  the 
French  army  ;  when  the  old  heroes,  whom  victory 
had  so  often  accompanied, saw  at  last.victory  snatched 
from  them;  when,  stretched  on  the  ground 
with  their  lite-blood  fast  ebbing  awav,  thev  saw,  as 
the  result  of  their  defeat.  (Quebec  in  the  hands  of 
the  enemv  and  the  countrv  forever  lost :  no  doubt, 
their  last  thought  was  of  their  children,  whom  they 
were  leaving  without  protection  and  without  defence  ; 
no  doubt, they  pictured  them  as  ]>er?ecuted, enslaved, 
and  humiliatHd,  and  then,  it  is  reasonable  to  believe, 
they  drew  their  last   breath  with   a    cry   of  desi^air. 
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But,  if,  on  the  other  hand,  Heaven  had  lifted  the 
veil  of  the  future  from  their  dying  eyes  and  enabled 
them  fur  an  instant,  before  these  closed  forever,  to 
l)ierce  what  was  hidden  from  their  sight;  if  they 
could  have  heen  their  chihlren  free  and  happy, 
marching  proudly  in  all  spheres  of  societv  ;  if  they 
euuld  have  seen,  in  the  old  cathedral,  tlie  seat  of 
lionor  «)f  the  French  governors  occupied  by  a  French 
governor  ;  if  thoy  couhl  lun;e  .seen  the  church  steeples 
rising  in  every  valley  from  the  shores  of  (iasp£ 
to  the  prairies  of  the  Ked  River;  if  they  could  have 
seen  this  old  liag,  which  recalls  the  linest  of  their 
victDries,  carried  triumphantly  in  all  our  public  cere- 
monies; in  fine,  if  thev  could  liave  seen  our  free  in- 
stitutions,  is  it  not  permissible  to  think  tliat  their  last 
breath  wouhl  have  been  (?x.halcd  in  a  murmur  of 
gratitude  to  Heaven  and  tliat  they  would  have  died 
consoled  ? 

If  the  shades  of  these  lieroes  still  hover  over  this 
old  city,  for  which  they  laid  down  their  lives  ;  if  their 
shades  hover  to-night  over  the  hall  in  which  we  are 
now  assembled,  it  is  free  for  us,  Liberals,  to  think 
— at  least  we  cherish  the  foud  illusion, — that  their 
Sympathies  are  all  with  us. 
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MR.  LAURIER'S  REPLY  TO  THE  DETRACTORS 
OF  THE  LIBERAL  PARTY 


On  the  11th  April,  1878,  a  few  weeks  after  the  dismissal 
of  the  De  Bouchorville  Cabinet  by  Lieutenant-Governor 
Letellier,  Sir  John  A  Macclonald,  then  leader  of  the  Opposition, 
made  the  following  motion  in  the  House  of  Commons : 

'•That  Mr.  SiH?iikT  do  not  now  le.iw  the  Chair,  but  that  it  be  resolvwl 
that  th(3  FdctMit  aimnisMil  by  tlio  Lioute»ant-<*ovornor  of  <iiiebec  of  his 
Minister**  was,  under  tiie  (rircnm  stances,  unwiM'  and  subversive  of  the 
position  a<*cord9d  to  the  advisers  of  the  ('rown  since  tlu*  co  leosaion  of 
the  principle  of  R4??*i>on.sible  Government  to  tlie  Rritisii  North 
American  Colonies. " 

This  motion  was  rejected  by  a  vote  of  112  against  70,  after 
a  long  debate,  in  the  course  of  which  Honorable  Mr.  I^urier 
took  occasion  to  define  the  true  principles  professed  by  tlie 
Liberal  party,  as  he  had  done  in  his  lecture  of  the  previous 
year  at  Quebec.  There  exists  unfortunately  only  a  feeble 
analysis  of  his  speech,  which  we  take  from  thj  llan.mnl  ; 

Mr.  Laurier  said  the  lion,  gentleman,  who  had 
just  addressed  the  House,  had  endeavored  to  influ- 
ence tlie  question  l)y  casting  upon  the  Liberal  party 
of  the  province  of  Quebec  what  eould  be  termed  by 
no  other  name  than  foul  slander.  He  commenced  liis 
remarks  by  quoting  Mr.  Thiers  in  favour  of  constitu- 
tional monarchy,  in  order  to  show  that  in  the  ranks 
of  the  Liberal  ptirty  in  Quebec  there  were  men  opposed 
to  constitutional  government.  Sucli  an  accusation 
coming  from  the  member  for  Terrebonne  surprised 
liim  very  much.  It  surprised  him  that  a  man,  whom 
he  believed  to  be  the  fairest  Conservative  in  Quebec, 
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should  have  made  use  of  such  language.  Yet  it  was 
not  surprising,  for  it  was  only  a  continuation  of  the 
tactics  which  had  heen  used,  again  and  again,  in  the 
province  of  Quebec  for  the  last  twenty-five  years, 
and  the  day  had  not  yet  dawned  in  that  province 
when  it  had  been  their  good  fortune  to  discuss 
any  i)uhlic  question  u])on  its  merits.  When  they 
were  discussing  any  question,  his  party  were  always 
met  with  the  taunt 

THAT  THEY  WERE  COMMIXISTS 

or  sometliing  of  that  kind,  lie  defied  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman, or  any  of  his  followers,  to  quote  any  utterance 
by  any  member  of  the  Liberal  party  of  Quebec  that 
could  justify  such  an  accusation.  They  were  Liberal 
in  the  sense  in  which  Liberalism  was  regarded  in 
England.  Tt  bad  always  been  the  tactics  of  the  hon. 
gentlemen  to  throw  that  accusation  against  them,  it 
sounded  well  to  the  people;  it  had  i>een  repeated 
again  and  again,  and  would  be  all  through  the  elec- 
tions. V\n)n  this  (question,  ht^  would  not  charge  the 
lum.  member  for  Terrebonne  (Mr.  Masson),  with  a 
deliberate  falsehood,  but  he  would  make  a  counter- 
charge. While  the  hon.  gentleman  charged  them 
with  being  Communists,  be  (Mr.  Laurier)  charged 
the  party  which  the  lion,  gentleman  led  with  being 

HOSTILE  TO  THE  PUINdn.ES 

of  responsible  government  ;  and  be  made  this  charge 
advisedly.  Its  doctrines  could  be  judged  by  the  tone 
of  its  ])ress.  lie  could  cite  from  articles  of  their  most 
authorized  organs  in  v.liieli  the  ])rinciplc3  of  respon- 
sible government  wcrecoudonuied.  It  w;is  well  known 
that  the  French  charter  oi'lSoOwns  a  close  copy  of  the 
English  constitution.  An<l  yet,  what  was  the  opinion 
which  a  Conservative  paper  put  uj>on  that  constitu- 
t'on  in  France? 

Under  the  chaitor  of  l^  io,  the  Crown  was  in  aniostbumi- 
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lifting  position,  and  Louis  Philippe  was  reduced  to  extract 
from  the  majority,  by  means  of  corruption,  the  principle  of 
authority  which  had  been  taken  from  the  Crown. 

This  was  the  estimation  in  which  honorable  gen- 
tlemen   opposite  held  the  Britiiih     constitution,    of 
which  the  French  constitution  of  1830  was  a  copy. 
But  it  miglit  be  said  that   this  was  simply  an  opinion 
as  to  its   applicability   to  the   French   people.     He 
knew  tliis  defence  was   made.     If  that  were  the  argu- 
ment, lie  would  simply  answer  that  in  these  quotations 
the  honorable  gentlemen   opposite  showed  what  were 
their  ideas  of  responsible  government.     But  he  could 
give  them,  also,  what   were  the  opinions  at  this  very 
moment  of  those  who  stood  here  as  the  champions  of 
responsible    government.     He  would  cite  from   an 
article  published  in   one  of  their  leading  organs,     Le 
Courrirr  du  CaiuuUi,  on  the  loth  March  last : 

The  electoral  contost  is  now  engage<l  in  everywhere,  and 
we  know  that,  under  the  circumstances,  it  may  be  extre- 
mely violent.  These  elections  will  be  follow  ed  bv  the  Federal 
elections,  those  will  be  followed  by  soho<il  elections,  and  these 
by  municipal  elections  :  in  fact,  we  have  elections  evorywhore. 
AVe  may,  therefore,  consider  that  for  a  long  time  electoral 
agitation  will  be  permanent.  The  friends  of  tranquillity  are, 
lor  good  reasons,  trightened  at  the  system  of  the  age.  We 
must  drink  the  cup  to  the  dregs.  Everything  indicates  that 
elections  will  continue  to  become  more  and  more  frequent; 
Liberalism  is  fond  of  elections.  These  elections  will  increase 
agitation.  When  we  speak  of  Liberalism,  we  speak  of  Libe- 
ralism in  Canada,  for  here  as  well  as  elsewhere  it  has  recorded 
on  its  piogramme  univeisal  suHVa.:re.  This  is  what  the  Liberals 
call  the  vindicalion  of  the  rights  of  the  people.  For  this  preio- 
galive,  the  j»oor  working  man  is  bound  to  give  away  mtmy 
hours  from  his  lal)Or. 

Here  was  an  organ  of  Conservative  opinion 
in  Lower  Canada  stating  that  this  system  of  respon- 
sible government  wa:3  an  invention  of  the  devil.  On 
the  floor  of  Parliament  the  Conseivalive  party  stood 
as  the  champions  of  free  resinnsil)Ie  government ;  in 
the  press 
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THEY    OPEXT.y    DENOrNCKJ) 

this  game  system.  How  was  it  that  fiiicli  a  contra- 
diction existed?  There  was  in  that  article  one  par- 
agraph which  gave  the  key  to  tlie  whole  nn'stery.  It 
was  a  part  of  the  system  which  had  heen  alwavs 
carried  out  against  tlie  Liberal  party  in  Lower  Canada. 
On  the  floor  of  this  House,  tliey  ]nilmed  themselves 
off  as  champions  of  free  responsil)le  government, 
and,  in  the  press,  they  denounced  the  same  system 
with  tlie  object  of  merely  making  ])olitical  capital 
against  the  Liberal  party.  He  was  right  in  charging 
the  party  with  being  decidedly  hostile  to  the  form  of 
responsible  government  under  which  they  lived.  Of 
course,  they  would  not  say  so  openly  on  the  floor  of 
this  House  ;  ho  did  not  expect  any  <W' those  gentlemen 
to  repudiate  the  language  made  use  of  in  their  press; 
but,  if  they  were  as  devoted  as  they  pretended  to  be 
to  the  principles  of  responsible  government, 

WAS    IT    NOT   THEIR   BOINOEN    DUTY 

to  repudiate  such  language  ?  They  had  never  repu- 
d  in  ted  it. 

Mr.  Baby  :-T)id  you  repudiate  Dessaulles'  doctrine 
about  annexation  ? 

Mr.  Laurier  said,  if  he  were  to  name  all  the  gen- 
tlemen who,  at  one  time,  held  annexationist  views, 
he  would  find  many  among  the  honorable  gentlemen 
opposite. 

f^feveral  honorable  members  :  — No  ;  name  them  I 

Mr.  Laurier  said  he  could  cite  many,  but 
this  was  an  old  iind  dead  issue.  There  was  another 
organ  of  public  opinion,  the  J<nirnal  des  Trots  Mivihrs^ 
upon  which  he  could  not,  unfortunately,  lay  his  hands 
just  then,  as  it  was  not  received  in  the  Library,  in 
which  hoiioralde  gentlemen  would  remember,  a  series 
of  articles  appeared,  some  four  or  five  years  ago,  in 
support  of  the  doctrine  that  the  minority  was  not 
bound   by   tlie  decree  of  the  majority,     fnder  the 
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constitutioij  under  which  we  live,  the  decrees  of  the 
majority,  when  expressed  in  the  proper  channels  and 
in  the  proper  form,  must  be  respected  by  the  minority. 
He  did  not  mean  to  say  the  majority  would  not  fall 
into  error,  but  the  remedies  for  errors  were  provided 
by  the  constitution.  Then  it  became  the  duty  of  the 
minority  to  aptate  and  have  this  error  corrected,  and 
he  believed  they  could  do  it  and  that  justice  would 
always  in  the  end  prevail.     He  held  that  this  was 

TRUE   AND   SOUND    DOCTRINE  ; 

but,  in  one  of  the  papers  of  the  honorable  gentlemen 
opposite,  a  series  of  articles  was  published  to  establish 
tne^  proposition  that  if  a  by-law  was  passed  by  the 
majority  it  would  not  be  binding  on  the  minority, 
The  circumstance  which  gave  rise  to  the  articles  was 
this  :  a  by-law  had  been  passed  by  a  county,  according 
to  the  terms  of  the  law,  granting  a  bonus  to  the  North 
Shore  Railway,  upon  a  vote  of  the  majority.  These 
articles  claimed  that  the  by-law  was  not  binding  upon 
the  minority  who  voted  against  it,  but  only  on  the 
majority  wlio  voted  for  it.  Such  language  as  that 
was  used  under  a  free  responsible  government  by 
those  who  now  taunted  the  Liberal  party  with  being 
Communists.  Strange  to  say,  the  late  Quebec  Govern- 
ment passed  a  law  which  had  not  been  sanctioned, 
in  which,  on  frivolous  pretexts,  they  compelled  every 
one  to  pay  tlie  bonuses,  whether  tlie  conditions  were 
ccmiplied  with  or  not.  These  gentlemen  were  here  as 
the  champions  of  responsible  government  upon  the 
floor  of  Parliament  and  at  the  same  time,  in  the  coun- 
try, they  were  attacking  it  with  their  own  press  and 
with  all  the  other  weapons  at  their  hands.  In  the 
country,  they  denounced  the  present  system  of  res- 
ponsible government;  on  the  floor  of  Parliament  they 
aefended  it.  Just  hearken  to  their  language  to-day. 
They  tlie  champions  of  civil  rights ;  they  the  apos- 
tles of  the  doctrine  that  all  royal  power  is  superior  to 
the  i)eople  ;  they  this  time  reduced  the  representative 
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of  the  Crown  in  the  province   of  Quebec  to  a  mere 
automatunj    who  had  nothing  to   do   but   what   be 
was  lold  by  his  Ministers.     His  (Mr.  Laurier'a)  party 
were  Liberal ;  thoy  contended  that  the  majority  must 
govern;  that  the  will  of  the   people  mu3t  pre  vail,  and 
that  the  Crown  had  its  rights  as  well  as  the  people 
theirs.      The  best  regulated  State  was  the  State  in 
which  the  rights  of  the  Crown  and  the  rights   of  the 
people  were  clearly   defined  and  greatly   re-spected. 
This  was  not  the  doctrine  of  honorable  gentlemen 
opposite.  In  connection   with   this  he  claimed  that 
it  was  neither  their  duty  nor  their  province  to  criticize 
the  conduct  of  Mr  hetellier. 

HI.S    PIIOPEK   .JUDGES 

were  the  people  of  the  province  of  Quebec.  He  would 
not  follow  the  honorable  gentleman  in  the  controversy 
respecting  the  action  of  Mr.  Letel!ier;  but  woulil 
leave  it  to  the  juagment  of  the  people.  But  he  would 
say  this  :  that  it  would  l)e  the  most  dangerous  prin- 
cij)le  and  the  most  serious  blow  tliat  could  be  effected 
against  our  institutions  if  the  proi)Osed  motion  were 
carried.  Tlie  carrying  out  of  this  proposition  would 
bo  a  direct  invasion  of  the  Federal  system  under 
which  we  lived.  Tt  was  a  well  known  fact  that  had 
the  province  of  Quebec  not  represented  a  minority  of 
a  different  creed,  race  and  language,  the  union  would 
not  have  been  a  Federal  one.  It  was  the  federative  sys- 
tem that  gave  to  the  ])rovince  of  Quebec  its  autonomy. 
He  was  especially  jealous  to  keep  up  the  principles  of 
the  Federal  system  under  which  we  lived.  He  submit- 
ted  that  the  Dominion  (iovernment  had  no  power  to 
interfere  with  a  matter  which  affected  tlie  provincial 
constitution  of  Quebec  alone.  It  would  be  a  most 
dangerous  principle  fi)r  this  Parliament  to  interfere. 
Hr  agreed  with  the  honorable  leader  of  the  Opposition 
whon  he  said  that  the  provinces  were  free  and  respon- 
sible governments.  If  that  i)roposition  was  a  correct 
one,    even    though  a    great   wrong    had    been  com- 
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mitted  against  the  people  of  Quebec,  was  it  not  a  fact 
that  they  had 

THE   REMEDY   IN   THEIR   OWN    HANDS, 

if  they  did  not  approve  of  the  conduct  of  the  late 
Government  ?  It  would,  indeed,  be  better  that  a 
wrong  committed  in  the  Province  of  Quebec  should 
remain  than  that  the  system  of  federal  government 
should  be  jeopardized.  He  did  not  mean  to  lay  down 
the  proposition  that  no  matter  what  changes  might 
take  place  in  the  government  of  Quebec,  Parliament 
sliould  not  interfere;  he  frankly  admitted  that  a 
wrong  might  perchance  ])e  committed  in  tbe  province 
of  Quebec  whicli  would  justify  this  Parliament  to  step 
in.  It  would  certainlv  be  the  dutv  of  the  Dominion 
Government  to  interfere  in  order  to  redress  a  wrong 
which  tbe  people  could  not  themselves  remedy.  But 
if  this  })owcr  was  exercised  on  slight  grounds,  what 
would  become  of  our  Federal  machinery  which  they 
liad  been  at  such  pain  to  establish  ?  He  submitted 
that  the  resolution  placed  in  tlie  hand?  of  Mr.  r>peaker 
would,  if  carried,  be  an  invasion  of  tlie  rights  of  the 
people  of  Quebec.  But  bonorable  gentlemen  opposite 
said  that  the  rights  of  the  people  of  Quebec  had  been 
trifled  with  and  invaded  by  the  action  of  the  Lieute- 
nant-Governor. Well,  as  he  had  already  pointed  out, 
the  i)e()ple  of  Quebec  could  remedy  the  evil  them- 
selves by  overthrowing  the  present  legal  advisers  of 
the  Grown.  It  was  not  for  this  Parliament  to  say 
whether  the  Lieutenant-Governor  had  acted  judi- 
ciously or  injudiciously,  wisely  or  unwisely — that 
was  a  ((uestion  which  would  be  decided  afterwards. 


LieiiteoaDt-Goveraor  Letellier's  let 


ANOTHER  MOTION  OF  CENSURE 


A    PLEA    WHICH   SUMS   UP  THE  WHOLE  QUESTION 


In  1879,  tl)e  Conservatives,  who  had  just  recaptured  power 
at[Ottawa,  i*e turned  to  the  charge  against  the  late  Letollier  d© 
fcft  Just.  But,  this  time,  it  was  not  Sir  John,  who  had  become 
Prime  Minister,  who  proposed  the  censure  ;  it  was  Mr.  Mous- 
seau,  a  public  man  since  disappeared  from  the  world's  stage, 
who  took  up  the  Macdonald  motion  of  the  previous  iiession. 
Mr.  Laurier,  on  this  occasion,  delivere<l  a  speech  which  sums 
up  admirably  the  whole  tjuestion. 


(HOUSE  OF  COMMONS) 

SITTING   OF   THE   12tH    MAHUFl.    1879 
MK.    HPEAKEK, 

I  do  not  rise  with  the  view  to  answer  tho  fipeecli 
of  the  honorable  member  for  Lincoln,  because  I  do 
not  see  anything  in  his  speecli  to  be  answered.  When 
the  honorable  gentleman  first  began  his  speech,  I 
took  a  blank  sheet  of  paper  and  a  pen  to  take  up  any 

Eoints  made  against  the  Opposition  in   this   House  ; 
ut  I  had  not  occasion  to  use  my  instrument   at   all. 
The  first  part  of  bis  speech  was  on  suljects  which  had 
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no  reference  to  the  motion  before  the  House,  and  the 
last  part  of  it,  which  had  reference  to  the  motioQ 
before  the  liouse,  has  been  ansAvered  time  and  again. 
I  also  waited  for  some  time  to  see  if  any  of  the  honor- 
able gentlemen  on  the  Treasury  benches  would  rise 
to  tell  us  wliat  would  be  the  policy  of  theCiovernment 
on  this  question.  Perhaps  the  fact  that  the  motion 
which  is  now  before  the  House  was  last  year  presented 
by  the  leader  of  the  Opposition,  the  present  Premier 
ut'this  Government,  and  is  not  renewed  by  him  now, 
may  bo  taken  as  some  evidence  by  the  Ilouse  that, 
whatever  may  be  the  future  conduct  of  the  Govern- 
nicnt  upon  this  question,  if  their  own  feelings  had 
been  followed,  this  matter  would  not  have  come  a 
second  time  before  this  House.  T  l)eg  to  remind  the 
House  of  this,  that  the  motion  which  was  made  last 
session, 

TUTS    IDENXrCAL    MOTION 

wliich  we  liave  u'^w  before  us,  was  negatived  by  a 
large  majority  of  tliis  House.  I  say,  at  the  outset, 
wlien  this  motion  was  negatived  by  a  large  majority 
of  this  House,  the  majority  did  not  then  assert  that 
the  principle  involved  in  this  motion  was  not  true 
anv  mc)re  than  thev  would  assert  that  it  was  true; 
thov  did  n<»t  assert  that  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Letellier 
was  wi-»e  any  more  tlian  it  was  unwise  ;  that  it  was 
con3titUii<»nal  any  more  than  it  was  unconstitutional. 
The  House  carefully  and  distinctly  abstained  from 
pronouncing^  any  o[>inion  upon  the  conduct  of  Mr. 
Letellier.  The  House  held,  at  the  time,  that  there 
was  no  occasi<m  for  it  to  interfere  in  this  matter,  and 
that,  under  the  regime  under  which  we  now  live,  the 
provinces  are  free  and  independont,not  only  one  of  the 
other,  but  of  the  central  power  as  well.  This  House 
affirmed  that,  wlien<iver  any  provincial  differences  a- 
risc,  they  should  be  settled  by  the  application  of  the 
principles  of  responsilde  government  with  which 
every   province  is  endowed,    and    decided  that   this 
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matter,    which  affected  solely  the  interests  of  the 
people  of  Quebec,  should  be  left  to  their  judgment, 

AND   TO   THEM    ALONE 

it  appertained  to  decide  whether  or  not  the  act  of  Mr 
Letellier  was  wite  and  constitutional.  At  hat  time, 
the  people  of  the  province  of  Quebec  had  not  decided 
upon  it ;  they  had  just  been  seized  of  the  question. 
The  elections  had  not  yet  taken  place,  but  were  in  pro- 
gress ;  they  had  since  taken  place,  and,  whatever  may 
be  said  by  honorable  gentlemen  opposite,  the  result 
liad  been  to  uphold  the  action  of  Mr  Letellier. 
Several  honorable  members:  — No,  no. 
^Ir.  Laurier :  —  Wliat  are  you  here  for,  if 
you  pay  no?  Tf  your  Government  had  not 
been  defeated,  why  should  you  bo  before  this 
House?  Your  verv  motion  is  the  best  evi- 
denceofwhat  T  say.  If  your  course  liad  been  sup- 
ported by  the  people,  you  would  not  seek,  at  the 
hands  of  this  House,  the  vengeance  which  you  are 
now  seeking.  T  affirm  what  I  have  already  said,  that 
the  people  of  the  province  of  Quebec,  who  alone  are 
interested  in  this  question,  have  decided  that,  in  their 
opinion,  whether  that  be  right  or  wrong,  the  act  of 
Mr.  Letellier  was  just  and  constitutional.  Tf  such  be 
the  case,  if  this  question  has  already  been  once  before 
the  Hou3e,  if  this  House  has  already  declined  to  inter- 
fere in  this  matter,  and  decided  to  leave  it  entirely  in 
the  hands  of  the  people  of  Quebec,  and  if  the  people 
of  the  province  of  Quebec  have  decided  upon  it,  is  it 
not  but  proper  that  this  question  should  l>e  laid  at 
rest  forever  before  this  House?  T  do  not  hesitnte  to 
say  that  this  matter  would  have  forever  remained  at 
rest  before  this  House,  had  it  not  been  for  ant)ther 
event  which  has  since  taken  place,  namely,  the  Domi- 
nion elections.  We  have  had  it  from  the  mouths  of 
honorable  gentlemen  o])po9ite.  The  result  of  the 
goneral  elections  has  been  to  displace  the  majority 
fr(»m  the  Liberal  to  the  Conservative  ranks,  and  now 
that  a  new  element  is   brought  into  the  House,  a  new 
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attempt  is  made  to  get  the  new  majority  to  do  what 
the  old  majority  would  not  do, 

TO  SinsTITlTE   THE    WILL   OF   THE    DOMINION 

for  the  will  of  the  province  of  Quebec,  Even  withoat 
the  language  that  fell  from  the  lips  of  some  honorable 
.gentlemen  opposite,  I  would  have  taken  this  motion 
as  a  slur  upon  the  majority  of  the  former  House.  The 
idea  conveyed  by  it,  not,  it  is  true,  in  language,  bat 
as  clearly  as  if  expressed  in  words,  is  that  the  Liberal 
majority,  which  sat  on  the  other  side  of  the  House 
last  year,  deliberately  refused  to  do  justice  in  the 
premises;  that,  since  the  party  ousted  from  power  at 
Quebec  happened  to  be  the  Conservative  party,  and 
the  party  called  to  power  happened  to  be  the  Liberal 
party,  the  Liberal  majority  in  this  House  allowed 
their  better  judgment  to  be  biassed  by  their  political 
feelings.  As  one  of  that  majority  which  ruled  last 
session,  I  do  not  object  that  this  accusation  should 
be  thrown  at  us,  provided  that  that  the  same  standard 
of  measure  should  be  applied  this  time  again.  And, 
if  this  motion  is  to  be  affirmed,  if  the  Conservative 
majority  in  this  House  is  to  do  what  the  Liberal 
majority  would  not  do  last  year,  if  they  are  going 

TO    RIDE    C)VEU   THE    I^ROVINCES, 

if  either  the  majority  which  insisted  last  year  upon 
respecting  the  right  of  tlie  provinces  to  self-govern- 
ment, or  the  majority  which  this  year  may  infringe 
upon  these  rights  ;  if  either  majority,  I  say,  are  to 
be  branded  as  being  actuated  by  improper  motives, 
T  have  no  objection  to  that,  and  Ave  will  cheerfully 
await  tlioju<ignient  of  impartial  men  and  imparti«al 
history.  Before  going  further,  let  me  make  one  obser- 
vation. The  elections  in  tlie  province  of  Quebec  Inst 
year  took  place  upon  the  issue  raised  by  the  act  of 
iVir  Letellier,  and  uj)on  no  othe>r  issue.  At  the  very 
outset  of  tlie  campaign,  in  a  speech  delivered  in  the 
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town  of  Levis,  ]>y  Mr  Ch.apleau,  the  present  leader  of 
the  Opposition  in  Quebec,  he  stated  that  this  question 
of  the  dismissal  of  the  Ministry  by  ^Ir  Letellier  was 
the  only  question  which  the  people  phould  look  at. 
He  used  very  forcible  language.  I  have  not  the 
speech  before  me,  but  I  kept  the  exact  words  in  my 
memory,  which  has  not  failed  me.  lie  put  it,  that 
"whatever  might  have  been  their  failings  as  Ministers, 
evenifthev  had  been  defaulters  and  tliieves,  thev 
had  been  dismissed  impropcrl}'  and  illegally,  and  it 
was  the  duty  of  the  people  of  Quebec  to  restore  them 
to  the  place  from  whicli  they  had  been  dismissed.  On 
the  other  hand,  Mr  Joly,  the  present  leader  of  the 
Government,  accepted  the  issue  upon  that  ground 
alone.     He  said  to   the  people  that  he  fully  endorsed 

ANT)   A<;CEPTEI)   THE   RESPONSimUTY 

of  the  act  of  Mr.  Letellier — that  it  was  an  extraordi- 
nary act,  but  that  it  was  ju.stified  and  called  for  by 
the  circumstances  of  the  case.  As  I  ptated,  the  result 
was  that  the  act  of  Mr.  Letellier  was  upheld.  I  need 
not  remind  this  House  that  every  one  of  us  holds  his 
ieat  upon  an  issue  in  the  consideVation  of  which  the 
question  now  before  the  House  did  not  .count  for  any- 
thing. I  heard  the  honorable  gentlemen  from  Card- 
well  say  that  this  question  had  been  voted  upcm,  at 
least  in  the  province  of  Quebec,  on  the  17th  Se])tember. 
I  take  issue  with  this.  Tliis  is  tlio  first  intimation  Tbave 
ever  had  of  it.  Whatever  may  liave  taken  place  in 
the  province  of  Quebec,  I  am  <iuite  sure  it  never  was 
discussed  in  the  other  provinces.  Let  me  now  ask  it 
of  honorable  gentlemen  from  the  sister  provinces;  let 
me  appeal  to  their  fairness  and  justice,  even  if  this 
House  had  the  authority  to  interfere  in  tliis  matter, 
would  it  be  fair  and  just  to  the  province  of  Quebec  for 
this  House  to  interfere  in  the  matter,  since  the  ])eople 
of  the  province  of  Quebec  are  ah »ne  affected  by  tliis 
act :  since  they  alone  are  to  suffer  from  it, if  it  lias  been 
unwise  ;  since  they  alone  are  to  suffer  from  it,  if  it  be 
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unwise ;  since  they  alone  are  to  benefit  from  it,  if  it 
be  wise  ;  since  they  have  held  it,  in  their  ef>ti (nation, 
to  be  wise,  would  it  be  just,  would  it  be  wise, 

WoriJ)    IT   BE   COXSTITrXIONAL 

for  gentlenien  of  the  other  provinces  to  condemn  what 
those  interested  in  it  have  approved  ?  I  miglit  ask 
it  alst)  of  my  more  immediate  countrymen,  of  thode 
of  fellow-orijrin  and  fellow  language;  I  might  ask 
them  if  their  conduct,  on  the  occasion,  is  patriotic? 
Is  it  patriotic  in  them  to  ask  tlie  aid  of  the  eister  pro- 
vinces, since  their  vi<iws  have  not  prevailed  at  the 
polls,  in  order,  under  their  united  action,  to  crush 
the  expressed  will  of  their  own  province  ?  What  they 
arc  driving  at  is  to  obtain  a  mere  party  triumph,  and, 
to  do  that,  they  are  ready  to  sacritice  the  vested  rights 
of  their  native  i^rovince.  In  order  to  o])tain  a  mere 
l)arty  triumph,  they  ask  tlie  aid  and  co-operation  of 
a  forei^'u  power, — because  I  hold  that  the  Federal 
power,  in  purely  provincial  matters,  is  a  foreign 
power — they  ask  the  a:d  t)f  a  foreign  power,  forgetting 
that,  whenever  a  party  in  any  country,  in  order  to 
obtain  :i  triumph  over  a  rival  party,  calls  in  the  aid 
;ni(l  co-t)j)eration  of  a  foreign  j^ower,  the  invariable 
eonseciuencc'  Iia.s  always  ])een 

TIIK    KNSI.AVEMENT    OF    THE    WHOLE   COUNTRY, 

I  do  not  api)rehend  thjit  so  fatal  a  result  would  foHow 
from  tl:e  Mct  of  lionora]>le  gentlemen  op))o?ite,  but  the 
result  would  he  that  a  breach  would  be  opened  in  the 
j)rin(i[>le  whicli  we  have  always  lof'ke<l  upon  as  the 
bulwark  of  our  ]>rovinoial  liberties.  And  just  look  at 
the  justi(je  wliieli  is  meted  to  Mr.Letellier  in  this  case  ! 
Last  year,  when  the  niotion  was  brought  up,  and 
when  it  was  aske«l  that  it  should  be  brought  in  the 
shape  of  a  sul)Staiitial  motion,  so  tliat  it  might  be 
ojieii  to  an  ameiidunMit.  they  would  not  do  so.  but 
insi-ileil  «  n  brin^^in;j:  on  the  nn»t"on  for  the  House    to 
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go  imto  committee  of  supply,  so  that  the  true  resolu- 
tion at  whicli  the  House  might  have  arrived  was  pre- 
vented from  going  on  the  journals  of  tlie  House.  And 
this  time,  as  soon  as  the  motion  is  made,  my  honor- 
able friend  from  Laval  (Mr.  Ouiniet)  stands  up  and 
moves  the  previous  question.  It  is  true,  in  moving 
the  previous  question,  he  was  kind  enough  to  say 
that  he  did  not  mean  to  stifle  this  question;  and  he 
was  also  so  strict  as  to  give  a  precedent  to  show  that 
the  moving  of  the  previous  question  would  not  prevent 
free  discussion.  What  then  did  lie  want  to  prevent  ? 
It  was  that  the  opinion  elicited  by  this  free  discussion 
should  not  go  down  upon  the  journals  of  the  House. 
He  knew  that  the  motion  could  be  met  successfully 
with  an  amendment  which,  perhaps,  might  have  been 
carried  by  a  majority  of  the  House,  and,  in  order  to 
get  a  verdict,  an'itc  qur  cmUr,  against  Mr.  Letellier,  he 
prevented 

THE    POSSIIUMTY   OF   AX   AMENDMENT 

being  made.  No  doubt,  a  good  many  gentlemen  from 
our  sister  provinces  have  given  this  question  but  little 
attention  and  the  paj)ers  l)roughtdown  a  very  indif- 
ferent perusal,  and  have  derived  their  knowledge  of 
the  case  mostlv  from  the  indictment  of  Mr.  Letellier 
drawn  yesterday  and  to-day.  Perhaps  they  think  he 
has  perpetrated  a  great  crime,  and  proved  false  to 
the  cause  of  liberty.  If  they  look  at  those  papei>:, 
however,  they  will  find  there  is  another  siric  to  the 
picture  which  has  been  exhibited  to  them.  They  will 
rtnd  that  the  honorable  gentlemen  who  have  dilated 
at  such  length  on  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Letellier,  might 
have  dilated,  at  some  length  also,  on  the  conduct  of 
his  advisers  ;  they  will  find  that,  if  the  conduct  of  the 
Lieutenant-(J(.vernor  was  extraordinary,  the  conduct 
of  his  advisers  was  still  more  extraordinarv :  thev 
will  find  that,  if  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Letellier  has  but 
few  precedents  in  Ihili-h  pjirliamentary  history,  that 
uf  his  advisers  has  n"ne  at  all.     Thev  will    find   that 
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liis  iidvisers  systematically  trampled  down  tlie  royal 
prerogative,  the  liberty  of  the  people,  and  the  civil 
rights  of  the  people  ;  that  the  government  of  Qaebec 
was  last  hilling 

INTO   THE    HANDS   OF   AN   OLIGAUCHY, 

Avhicli  completely  disregarded  the  royal  authority, 
and  remembered  the  peo[)le  only  to  put  new  burdens 
upon  it.  Tiiey  will  find  that  this  oligarchy  was  itself 
ruled  by  rings,  the  greedy  appetite  of  which  had  to 
be  fed  from  the  public  treasury  ;  and  that  the  trea- 
sury had  to  be  replenished  by  the  ])eopleat  tlie  price 
of  tlieir  civil  liberty  ;  that  since  the  days  of  king  John 
no  such  attempt  was  ever  made  on  the  liberty  and 
civil  rights  of  the  people  in  any  x)art  of  the  Jiritish 
empire.  Mr  Lotellier,  to  the  long  array  of  charges 
against  him,  might  answer  in  the  language  of  the  old 
Roman,  who,  being  brought  to  the  forum  to  answer 
an  accusation,  merely  said  :  '"  T  swear  I  have  saved 
the  country.  ''  Jiut  the  parallel  could  not  go  any 
further;  the  historical  character  to  whom  I  have  just 
alluded  had  committed  a  crime,  while  Mr  Letellierhas 
committed  no  crime. 

JIE    EXERriSED    A    JtlGHT 

he  had  the  abstract  ])ower  to  exercise.  It  is  said  the 
exercise  of  it  was  unwise;  l)ut,in  tlie  estimation  of  the 
people  of  Quebec,  that  unwise  act  has  saved  the  coun- 
try. This  opinion  i^  not  hold  simply  by  a  political 
party,  but  is  shared  by  the  groat  majority  of  the  people 
which  no  one  knows  better  than  the  Premier  himself. 
He  is  aware  that  thousands  who  voted  for  him  in 
the  late  elections  supported  Mr  Letellier'e  view  and 
liis  present  MiiiisteKS.  and  would  do  so  again.  Before 
I  dismiss  this  branch  of  the  subject,  I  will  call  your 
attention  to  the  blue-book  containing  the  petition  of 
Messrs.  Chapleau,  Angers,  and  Church,  asking  for  his 
removal.   I  call  attention  to  this  because  it  niaj^  serve 
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to  show  the  character  of  Mr  Letellier's  advisers,  and 
the  justice  he  must  have  received  from  tliem.  They 
get  forth  that : 

In  his  communication  to  his  Excellency  tlie  Governor^ 
(leneral,  respecting  the  aforesaid  dismissal,  Mr  Letellier  made 
statements  unsui>portotl  l»y  and  in  contradiction  with  the  otii- 
c'ial  documents,  to  which  they  relate,  an<l  that,  in  the  oj.inion  of 
the  undersignorl,  viz,the  peiitioners.suoh  erroneous  statements 
could  not  have   been  made    l»y  mistak**   or  failure  of  memory. 

No  more  grievous  charge  could  be  made  against 
any  gentleman  brought  up  under  British  ideas  of 
honour,  according  to  which  a  gentleman's  word  is 
«acred.  Now,  what  were  the  facts?  These  statements 
were  submitted  in  connection  with  those  of  Mr  Letel- 
lier in  his  memorial  to  Lord  Duflerin,  to  the  effect 
that  his  authority  had  always  been  completely 

T)Isre(;ari)Eu  by  his  advisers, 

and,  as  an  ilhiJ-tration  of  his  charge,  he  instanced  two 
proclamations  which  had  been  published  without  his 
signature.  The  petitioners  allege  that  statement  is 
untrue,  as  they  say  Mr.  Letellier  well  knew,  and  that, 
in  fact,  the  proclamations,  when  they  were  j)nblished, 
bore  his  signature.  What  is  Mr.  Letellier's  answer  to 
this  charge  of  wilfully  and  designedly  alleging  an 
untruth  ?  lie  says  Ids  attention  was  called  to  the 
publication  of  those  proclamations  ])y  his  private 
secretary;  that,  thereuoon,  he  wrote  to  Mr.  lie  ]>ou- 
cherville,  who  came  and  ackowledged  the  error,  and 
that,  in  his  presence,  and  in  order  to  set  the  matter 
right,  he  appended  his  signature  to  the  original  pro- 
clamations, Here  is  a  complete  defence,  which.  I 
insist,  shows  the  bad  faith  of  the  traducers  of  Mr. 
Letellier.  If  the  charge  against  him  had  been  true, 
they  were  bound,  in  honour,  to  call  the  attentiim  of 
the*^  House  and  His  Excellency  to  the  fact,  and  to 
demand  the  evidence  of  Mr.  lie  Boucherville,  since 
Mr.  Letellier  gave  him  as   having  been   witness  to 
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his  appending  his  signature  to  the  proclamations.  If 
they  could  not  have  maintained  their  charge,  they 
were  l)ound  to  admit  their  errur.  Their  rejoinder  was 
unworthy  of  leaders  of  a  great  party ;  their  answer 
was  a  mere  (luibbling  of  lawyers,  such  as  would  not 
be  expected  from  men  of  honour.  They  say  in  their 
rei>ly  to  his  explanations  : 

Dealing  with  that  part  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor's 
answer  whicli  bears  upon  one  of  the  charges  contained  in  the 
petition,  and  in  which  he  states  in  contradiction  to  official 
and  autlientic  docimiontSf  that  he  signed  the  proclamations 
referred  to  after  ihoir  publication,  the  undersigned  represent 
tliat  this  explanation  is  of  no  value,  in  presence  of  the  facts 
Obtablished  by  the  proclamations  hearing  his  signature,  and 
the  dates  at  which  they  were  signed.  It  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand how  the  Lieutenant-Governor  can  bear  evidence  against 
his  own  signature,  and  expect  that  his  statement  uiitou  the 
point  can  be  credited. 

In  their  rejoinder,  they  do  not  reaffirm  their 
accusation,  viz.,  thai  the  proclamations  were  Figned 
before  their  jiublicntion,  but  they  say  that  Mr.  Letel- 
lie  could  nrt  be  admitted  to  aflirni  the  fact  that  he 
iiad  only  fii<rne(l  them  nftei  wards.  If  they  had  been 
in  cnrnc&t  in  this,  they  would  have  called'  for  Mr.  De 
l>oiKliervillc's  evidence  ;  and  noAv,  when  it  appears 
that  Mr.  Lctellicr  sipnc<l  the  ]^roclamations  ex  post 
I'fictn.  his  enemies  attempt  to  deny  bim  the  benefit  of 
the  I'iKt.and  charge  him  with  an  untruth.  If  the  charge 
made  against  Mr.  Letellier  had  b-een  true,  it  would 
have  hoeu  of  the  most  damaging  character,  but,  being 
not  true,  the  charge  must  redound  with  ecjual  force 
against  bis  traducers.  Ihit,  wbctlier  Mr.  Letellier's 
action  was  c(»nstitutional  or  not,  a  far  more  important 
(juc-tion,  to  my  mind  now  arises  : 

HAS   THIS    H<»l>E    Al'THORITV 

tn  enquire  into  that  act  and  condemn  it  ?  If  this 
m«)tion  was  proposed  sim])ly  to  elicit  a  purely  abstract 
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expression  of  opinion  which  would  remain  barren  of 
result,  we  might  liave  discussed  it  to  our  heart's  con- 
tent, just  as  we  might  discuss  any  other  question 
which  any  honoralHe  gentleman  might  choose  to 
bring  ;  just  as  we  might  discuss  the  recent  events  in 
France  and  the  causes  which  led  to  Marshal  Mac- 
Mahon  resigning  the  presidency.  But,  if  this  motion 
is  intended  to  be,  as  indeed  it  is,  a  pregnant  motion,  if 
it  is  to  be  followed  up,  if  passed,  by  the  censure  and 
dismissal  of  ^Ir.  Letellier,  then  T  submit  respectfully 
and  earnestly  that  this  House  has  no  authority  to 
enquire  into  and  condemn  his  conduct.  T  afTirni  that 
proposition  and  invite  its  discussion.  Of  course,  I 
would  not  go  the  length  of  paying  that  we  never  could 
in  any  case  interfere  in  provincial  matters,  and  no 
honorable  gentleman  on  the  other  side  of  the  Houee 
will  affirm  that  we  would  have  that  right  of  interfer- 
ing in  every  case.  Since  tlien,  we  will  agree  that  this 
House  lias  the  power  to  interfere 

JN   S(»ME   CASES,     NOT   IN   ALL  ; 

where  is  the  land-mark  to  be  found,  where  is  the  line 
to  be  drawn,  up  to  which  it  must  be  legitimate  for 
this  House  to  interfere  and  beyond  which  it  Avould 
be  criminal  for  it  to  do  so.  T  think  the  answer  has 
V)een  given  by  the  House  on  several  occasions.  The 
Ccmstitutional  Act  gives  the  Federal  Executive  the 
power  of  disallowing  provincial  laws.  This  power 
being  given  to  the  Executive,  it  follows  that  the  exer- 
cise of  it  is  brought  within  the  jurisdiction  of  this 
House,  to  which  the  Executive  is  responsible.  The 
doctrine  i.«  now  well  settled  that  this  power  of  disal- 
lowing provincial  laws  is  to  l>e  confined  to  those  cases 
only  where  Provincial  Legislatures  may  have  ?tepi)ed 
beyond  their  jurisdiction  into  prohibited  ground; 
that  this  power  is  to  be  exercised  only  for  the  protec- 
tion of  Tmi>erial  or  Federal  rights  which  may  have 
been  in  varied  by  Provincial  I  legislatures,  but  never 
to  afford  relief  to   anv   section   of  the  communitv  in 
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the  province  which  may  deem  itsely  aggrieved  by 
tliat  legishition.  The  doctrine  is  now  well  settled  that, 
if  Provincial  Legislatures  keep  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion which  is  allotted  to  them  by  the  constitution, 
however  odious  their  laws  may  be.  however  despotic 
and  tyrannical,  huwever  desirous  both  the  Executive 
and  theGovernment  might  be  of  affording  relief  against 
such  h\ws,  yet  this  House  will  not  interfere,  because 
interference  in  such  cases  would  be 

A    VIOLATION   OF    THE    FEDERAL    PlilXCIPLE, 

and,  in  all  such  cases,  the  aggrieved  portion  of  the 
community  must  seek,  and  cau  iind  its  relief  in  the 
application  of  the  principle  of  responsible  govern- 
ment. The  people  can  agitate  and  they  can  vote,  and 
a  people  who  can  vote  has  in  its  hands  the  instru- 
ment whereby  to  redress  all  its  grievances,  the  wea- 
pon to  avenge  all  its  wrongs ;  and  those  who  believe, 
as  I  do,  in  the  ellicacity  of  responsible  government 
know  that  these  weapons  are  amply  adequate,  and 
that,  with  them,  truth  and  justice  will  prevail  in 
the  end.  If  sucli  be  the  rule  for  legislative  acts,  such 
must  be  the  rule  with  regard  to  administration, 
because  administrative  acts  are,  as  legislative  acts, 
subject  to  the  judgment  of  the  people,  who  may  pro- 
nounce upon  them  in  a  regular  waj'.  Now,  as  regards 
the  Lieutenant-(Jovernor,  under  the  constitution,  the 
laws  savs  that  he  shall  be  removable  for  cause;  but 
what  can  cause  be  ?  I  believe  that  these  causes  of 
removal  can  well  be  offences  of  a  personal  character, 
but  never  offences  connected  with  the  discharge  of 
duties  of  an  otiicial  character.  If,  for  instance,  the 
Lieutcnarjt-(Jovernor.  by  some  grossly  dishonourable 
conduct,  lirings  the  dignity  of  the  Crown  into  con- 
tumely, this  nnd  similar  offences  might  be  causes  of 
removal;  but,  if  he  sticks  within  the  circle  of  his 
functions,  however  tyrannical  his  acts  may  be,  he  is 
not  removable,  because  he  is 
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COVERED   BY   MINISTERIAL    RESPONSIBILITY. 

lie  is  amenable  to  the  people,  who  can  set  him  right, 
if  they  believe  liim  wrong,and  undo  what  he  has  done. 
If  it  were  otherwise,  if  the  House  had  power  to  inter- 
fere because  the  Lieutenant-Governor  had  erred  in 
the  discharge  of  his  olHjial  duty,  it  would  be  an  in- 
frinirement  on  tlie  principles  of  responsible  govern- 
ment and  an  abuse  of  Federal  rights.  It  has  been 
stated,  ever  since  this  discussion  has  been  commenced, 
that  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Quebec  acted  arbi- 
trarily, v.'ithout  the  advice  of  his  constitutional  ad- 
visers. If  such  be  the  opinion  of  this  House,  it  was 
not  the  opinion  of  the  Legislature  of  Quebec.  The 
Legislature  of  Quebec  on  several  occasions  expressed 
its  opinion  that  the  act  of  Mr  Letellier  was  within  the 
exercise  of  his  functions,  and  covered  by  Ministerial 
responsibilitv.  The  question  has  been  brought  several 
times  before  the  Houpe,  and  the  opinion  in  each  case 
has  been  precisely  the  same.  On  the  8th  March  last, 
a  motion  was  made  for  a  petition  against  Lieutenant- 
Governor  Letellier,  to  be  presented  to  His  Excellency 
the  Governor-General,  tlie  Senate  and  House  of  Com- 
mons. A  point  of  order  wa?  raised  upon  the  ground 
that  the  petition  was  injurious  to  His  P^xcellency  the 
Lieutenant-(TOvernor.  TJie  Speaker,  on  that  occasion, 
gave  the  following  ruling: 

It  is  an  essential  principle  of  monarchical  constitutional  go 
vernment  that  the  Crown  can  commit  no  wrong.  The  Lieute- 
nant-<.tovernor  represents  the  Crown  in  our  I^egislatures.  It  is 
therefore  necessar\'  that  there  should  be,  near  the  Sovereign, 
near  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  advisers,  Ministers,  wlio  always 
bear  tlie  responsibility  wliich  can  never  be  laid  on  the  Crown, 
and  to  the  continuance  of  that  responsibility  there  can  be  no 
limit.  And  although  use  is  made  of  the  term  *' Lieutenant- 
Governor  "in  the  Adresses,  as  also  in  the  measures  submitted 
to  the  House,  from  the  very  nature  of  our  constitution  these 
words  are  addressed  only  to  the  Ministers  who  are  res])on8ible 
to  the  Assembly.  The  person  even  of  the  Sovereign,  in  his 
representative,  is  never  brought  in  question.  In  the  present 
case,   the     complaints      contained,    in    the    motion,    ap}>Ly 
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to    the    advisers    of    His  Excellency    the     Lieu  tenant -Gro* 
vernor, — and  I  must,  therefore,  declare  it  in  order. 

Aud  to  his  ruling, 

BOTH   SIDES   OF   THE   HOUSE  ASSENTED. 

In  the  munth  of  June  last,  the  Legislative  Council  uf 
Quebec — and  I  may  say  that  there  is  not  a  more  Con- 
servative body  under  the  sun  — declared  the  same  doc- 
trine ;  it  was  moved  and  agreed  to  *'  That  His  Excel- 
lency the  Licutenant-Ciovernor  was  advised  to  dismiss 
his  5linisters  in  March  last,  at  a  time  when  they  en- 
joyed the  confidence  of  both  branches  of  the  Legisla- 
ture ''.  Now,  here  we  have  an  opinion  uf  both  branches 
of  the  Legislature  of  Quebec  that  Mr  Letellier  was 
fully  covered  by  Ministerial  responsibility.  I  ask, 
therefore,  if  the  act  of  Mr  Letellier,  so  covered  bv 
Ministerial  responsilulity,  is  an  act  subject  to  the 
censure  of  this  House?  Can  Mr  Letellier  be  respon- 
sible at  once  to  his  Ministers,  who  are  responsible  to 
the  House  of  Assembly,  and  at  the  same  time  to  the 
House  of  Commons?  But  it  will  be  said  that  the  res- 
ponsibility of  Mr  Letellier's  Ministers  is  a  pure  fiction . 
This  fiction,  however,  is  tho  very  life  of  responsible 
government.  If  you  do  not  acknowledge  it  this  time, 
what  will  prevent  you  from  acknowledging  it  else- 
where ?  If  you  acknowledge  it  this  time,you  are  bound 
to  follow  it  to  its  legitimate  consequence,  which  is 

THE  JUDGMENT  OF  THE  PEOPLE 

ami  no  other  judgment.  Now,  it  has  been  said  that 
Mr  Letellier's  act  has  not  been  approved  by  the  people. 
I  desire  now  to  say  a  few  words  on  this  question.  In 
approaching  this  subject,  I  feel  a  good  deal  like  a 
professor  of  a  college,  who  once  said  he  wanted  to 
prove,  by  a  long  disquisition,  the  light  of  the  sun  at 
noon.  One  pupil  at  once  said  it  was  sufficient  for  him 
to  look  at  the  sun.     In  a  like  manner,  it  will  perhaps 
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be  sufficient  for  honorable  gentlemen  to  look  at  what 
now  exists  in  the  province  of  Quebec,  in  order  to  be 
satisfied  that  Mr  Letellier's  Government  had  a  majo- 
rity. When  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence  was  brought 
against  the  Joly  Government,  upon  the  Address,  it  is 
true  that  the  motion  was  carried  by  a  vote  of  32  to  31. 
This  vote,  however,  wa?  taken  not  in  a  full  House, 
and  at  that  time  another  motion  was  immediately 
brought  in,  affirming  the  confidence  of  the  people  in 
the  new  Government,  which  motion  was  affirm^^d  in 
a  full  House.  But  that  was  not  yet  the  best  evidence. 
The  best  evidence  is  thi^  :  Oa  the  8th  March,  Mr  An- 
gers, the  ex-Attorney-Gcneral,  moved  the  following 
amendment  to  the  Supply  Bill  : — 

That  tlio  Bill  be  not  now  read  :  but  that  the  roa'ling 
thiToof  bo  suspended  until  such  tirao  as  justice  shall  have 
heon  ren'lered  to  the  majority  of  this  House,  in  as  much  as, 
wlion  th<*  resolutions  upon  which  the  said  Bill  is  based  were 
adoJ^t»^d,  the  Cabinet  charged  with  the  public  business  enjoyed 
the  conHdence  of  this  House  and  of  the  country,  whilst  the 
j>re8ent  Administration  does  not  possess  that  confidence. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  was 

THE   TUUE   CONSTITUTIONAL   REMEDY. 

If  an  injustice  had  been  done,  there  was  a  true  legal 
remedy  in  the  hands  of  the  province.  If  the  supplies 
had  been  refused,  Mr.  Letellier  would  have  been  com- 
pelled to  take  back  his  old  Government  or  resign  his 
position.  But,  Sir,  when  the  new  House,  fresh  from 
the  people,  elected  upon  this  very  issue,  met  again, 
the  su^^plies  were  voted.  Is  there  a  man  in  this  House 
who  will  say  that  justice  has  not  been  done  to  the 
late  Government  of  Quebec,since  they  themselves  have 
been  condemned  by  the  tribunal  to  which  they 
appealed  ?  I  hold,  Sir,  that  this  motion,  now  in  your 
hands,  cannot  be  carried  if  there  is  any  sense  of  justice 
in  the  House.  The  premises  of  the  motion  do  not 
warrant  the  conclusion.  In  the  language  of  the  mover 
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iaiid  =':;.i::ier.  ::  :=  Txveotei  ::::?  zr.-'\i-  :.  i?T'>  ^ea  vote 
I  ror:::  :lv  f  '.l-.-vo  1  r  v  •l:ir;..;5?;il.     If  Mr.  LvTeHierhad 

v.i::.  :.av::._'  ■.:ii!!.::*.v  :  i\n  ur.v.i^e  aLt.  Wio  w.iuld 
VeMrve  I •-.-.:  .in  i:::-v:=r  :-.:t  ilesorve?  such  ]»un!?hmeni 
a.s  1:=!:. :-■=;:'.  ?  I:  ::.e  iii>::>r.  is  L:-rr:el.  it  wiil  Ke  tlie 
llrst  t:iii»r  a  Lrrnit  de'r.»erative  ''".iy  shall  have 
atie::*;'te  I  :  ■  ! -ii^i.rh  a  man  :*.ir  an  act  which  i?  repre- 
■rf  i.tei  a:=  no:::::._:  but  an  error. 

ANT-   N«i7    A    wli.Krr    CRIME. 

TiiL'  matter  in  .lispute  at  tiie  present  time    is    simply 
relatiiij  t-j  the  exercise  "f  the  prero-jative.    Last  vear, 
the  h on.jrahle  the  Premier  did  not  dispute  the  prero- 
gative, but  he  merely  argued  that  th»^    exercise   uf  it 
was,  in  all  cases.  unconsiituti«»nal.     Tiie   doctrine    of 
li'-n' Table    trentlemen   oppositf*   has   never  yet    been 
I'orniaily  recorded  in  the  British  Parliament,  and  all 
the  auib-ritits  Lave  beeii,  so  far,  contrarv  to  it.  There 
are  nu:ii«Tuu-  autliorities  to  sl:«  w  that  the  Sovereign, 
uhutev«'r  liis  name  be.  can  dismiss  his   Ministers   for 
cause.  ;i:;d  I  w.«u!d  beg  up'>n  this  subject  to    cite    the 
opinion  nf  L.»rd  IJrnugliam.     He  said  tliis  : 

I:  tli'.-v  '.v.-ii.'  t.»in  :"iiii:>Ti''  th':-in>oh'e<  bv  endless  ditsen- 
-i'.iri-.  if  th-'V  'liti'iv  I  ti'vn  tiio  Sv>\vroi:;n,  it' their  measures 
w^-:*.- «^v:l  -i:!-.  »■  iini!i-.  it" 'liiliDno-ir  abiiM  i  an-i  disaster  at 
li  i.Ti'' ::i  irk-i  iho  wh  •>  t-nour  o*  their  government,  any  of 
tri-'--  iii'jii*  !•  '  con^ritutional  gro'-in-ls  tor  tlieir  »li6;iiissal  :  and. 
fx'/O."  uV.  irrJi  •:••  h  ipr>eno>l  to  b^  a  general  feeling  of  distrust. 
a*i  1  -i!-  i]»rir'*  iti  -ii  tiiroiiirhout  the  country,  that  would  he  a 
-' *V.  •;.'!::  -s.  "lunl  I'-v.-  -noli  a  piocc-dure. 


A  tl  I 


N jv,'.  Mr.  Speaker.  T  suppose  Mr.  Letellier  had 
this  authority  in  view  wlien  he  dismissed  his  Ministry. 
I  :uj»]>'»se  he  liad  in  view  this,  that  he  could  dismiss 
his  Mini-try  it"  tliere  hap]>ened  ti>  be  a  general  feeling 
o;  distrust  uijd   disa)»i'rubati(.>n   in    the   country,  and 
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that  tlicrc  was  a  general  feeling  of  distrust  and  disa])- 
probation,  tlie  result  of  the  aiipeal  to  tlie  country  has 
shown;  the  fact  that  the  dismissed  gentlemen  came 
hack  from  the  elections  in  an  actual  minority  was 
sullicient  evidence  (►f  it.  If  Mr  Letellicr  acted  upon 
tliis  authority  to  justify  him  in  what  he  did,  who  will 

ft  ••  •'  ' 

dare  to  censure  him?  But  it  is  insisted  that  he  was 
not  justified  in  the  exercise  of  the  prerogative.  This 
doctrine,  liowever.  has  not  yet  been  found  recorded 
in  the  journals  of  the  House  of  Commons  of  England. 
Therefore,  I  say,  Mr.  Jjetellier  lias  acted 

IN    GOOD   FAITH, 

and  he  has  good  authority  to  do  what  he  did.  If  he 
acted  in  good  faith,  thougfi  he  may  have  acted  unwise- 
ly and  unconstitutionally,  will  there  be  found  a 
iiiaioritv  in  this  House  to  sav  this  man  is  to  be  cen- 

*  ft  . 

sure<l  and  dismissed  because  he  may  have  acted 
unwisely.  Again,  I  appeal  to  the  sense  of  justice  and 
of  fairness  of  hon«n*able  gentlemen  from  the  sister 
provinces.  It  may  be  that  upon  this  occasion,  I 
would  not  be  justified  in  making  this  appeal,  but  they 
liave  been  appealed  to  in  the  name  of  liberty,  and  it 
ir*  also  in  the  name  of  liberty  that  I  ai)peal  to  them. 
It  would  be  a  very  serious  thing  for  this  House  to 
step  bey(»nd  its  jurisdiction.  I  have  cited  from  Lord 
jhougham  to  show  that  the  action  of  Mr.  Lcteilier 
was  justified.  You  mav  say  that,  though  he  has  fol- 
lowed the  oj)inion  of  Lord  Brougham,  he  has  acted 
unwisely.  So  be  it.  He  has  appealed  to  the  jK'Ople 
and  you  may  say  the  people  have  acted  unwi.sdy.  I 
eay,  so  be  it  again.     r>ut  what  right  have  you 

TO  >rnsTiTrTE  yoih  wi.<1)om 

for  the  wisdom  of  the  people  of  Quebec?  It  niay  be 
that  our  notions  of  right  and  wrong  may  not  be  e^jual 
to  the  standard  of  other  provinces,  though  I  am  not 
prepared  to   admit  that.     Jiut,    whatever  may  be  our 
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standard  in  this  respect,  whether  low  or  high,  what  I 
af?k  in  the  name  of  the  province  to  which  I  belung  is 
that  we  should  be  governed  according  to  our  own 
standard — that  we  should  be  allowed  the  privilege  of 
being  badly  governed,  if  being  governed  by  our- 
selves meant  bad  government,  but,  at  all  events,  to 
be  governed  by  ourselves.  This  I  ask  in  the  name 
of  liberty  and  self-government.  There  can  be  no 
doubt,  Sir,  of  one  thing,  and  that  is  that,  if  this  mo- 
tion is  carried,  it  will  be  an  invasion  of  the  principles 
of  federal  government.  It  is  a  matter  of  regret,  Sir, 
that  this  first  attack  upon  federal  government  should 
have  come  from  the  province  of  Quebec.  We  were 
r(?minded,  yesterday,  by  the  honorable  member  for 
Halton,  that,  if  we  have  today  a  federal  form  of 
government,  it  was  owing  in  a  great  measure  to  the 
peculiar  position  of  the  province  of  Quebec,  which  is 
so  different  to  the  other  provinces  on  account  of  its 
origin.  I  remember,  at  the  time  this  system  was 
put  in  operation,  it  was  extolled  to  the  sky  for  this 
very  reason^  that  it  gave  to  the  people  of  Quebec  a 
free,  independent  and  untrammelled  government.  I 
have  in  my  hands  now  a  pamphlet  which  was 
issued  in  18()7,  as  the  campaign  sheet  of  the  Con- 
servative i)arty  of  the  province,  fur  the  first  general 
election  which  took  place  ofter  Confederation.  The 
very  first  page  of  the  pamphlet  contains  this  explosion 
of  enthusiasm  : 

Since  the  first  of  July,  1^07,  Lower  Canada  is  now  i*uled 
un'ler  a  n(?w  nioio  of  govonmient ;  it  is  no  more  Lofver  Cana<la, 
it  is  the  province  of  Quebec ;  with  this  old  French  name,  which 
lia^  been  restored  to  us,  we  have  been  given  a  French  Gov- 
vernor.  and  all  truly  patriotic  souls  have  thrilled  with  joy, 
and  witli  a  noble  pri<lo,  when  tlie  newspapers  have  told  us 
that  tlie  cannon  in  tlie  old  citadel  of  Quebec  had  roared  its 
great  voice  to  salute  the  lirsjt  French  Governor  since  1760.  We 
have  been  severed  from  Upper  Canada ;  our  name  is  the  Pro- 
vince of  Quebec  :  we  have  a  French  Canadian  Governor,  the 
second  since  the  establishment  of  the  country  j  we  shall  have 
our  own  (Government  and  our  own  Parliament,  where  every- 
thing shall  be  done   by  and  for  tht;  French  Canadians,  and  in 
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the  French  language.  One  must  be  a  renegaile,  or,  what  is  the 
same  thing,  an  annexationist,  not  to  he  moved  to  tears,  not  to 
feel  the  heart  beating  with  an  indesoribable  joy  and  with  a 
very  legitimate  pride,  at  the  thought  of  those  glorious  results 
of  the  patriotism  and  the  indomitable  energy  of  our  statesment 
of  our  political  leaders,  who,  one  hundred  years  after  the  con- 
quest of  the  country  by  England,  have  decided  the  latter, 
already  impressed  by  our  heroism  and  our  loyalty,  to  restore 
us  to  ourselves,  to  restore  to  us  our  complete  autonomy,  and  to 
confide  the  sacred  trust  of  our  national  traditions  to  a  Gov- 
ernment chosen  amongst  us  and  composed  of  our  own  people. 

Who  do  you  think  was  the  author  of  these  lyrical 
strains  ?  Why  it  was  no  less  than  my  honorable  friend, 
the  member  for  Bagot  (Mr.  Mousseau)  quantum  muta- 
tus  (lb  illo.  Why  the  very  man  who  thus  rejoiced  in 
18(w  that  we  had  been  restored  to  ourselves,  that  the 
sacred  trust  of  our  nationality  had  been  confided  to  a 
Government  of  our  own,  that  we  had  been  separated 
from  Upper  Canada, — that  very  same  man  is  now 
asking  not  only  Upper  Canada,  but  Nova  Scotia, 
New- Brunswick,  and  the  islands  of  the  Atlantic,  and 
the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  to  come  to  our  aid  and  pro- 
tect the  sacred  trust  with  which  we  had  been  entrusted. 
I  remember,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  time  when  our  alliance 
with  Upper  Canada  was  looked  upon 

AS  THE   BUGBEAR   OF   LOWER   CANADA  ; 

it  was  looked  upon  as  a  demoniacal  alliance,the  source 
of  all  our  evils.  Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  honorable 
member  for  Bagot  was  in  earnest  at  the  time  when 
he  so  rejoiced  at  being  relieved  of  an  alliance  with 
Upper  Canada,  and  if  he  is  in  earnest  now  when  he 
is  asking  the  people  of  Ontario,  Nova  Scotia,  New- 
Brunswick,  Manitoba,  and  the  other  provinces,  to 
take  a  part  in  our  provincial  affairs,  he  must  feel 
somewhat  like  the  man  in  the  Scripture,  who,  having 
had  a  devil  expelled  from  his  body,  had  his  body  re- 
entered by  that  same  devil,  and  seven  more.  Now, 
yir,  if  we,  the  people  of  Quebec,  in  whose   favor   this 
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Confederation  has  been  established,  are  to  be  the  first 
to  attack  it;  if  we  are  to  be  the  first  to  lay  a  eacri- 
le^eous  hand  upon  the  sacred  ark  of  our  liberties,  how 
long  can  we  expect  that  the  8\'stem  will  be  maiu- 
taincd?  If  we  are  to  be  the  first  to  attack  the  federal 
system,  the  gun  of  the  citadel  at  Quebec  will  have 
again  to  roar  its  great  voice,  to  ring  the  death-knell 
of  our  provincial  liberty.  Sir,  I  need  not  repeat  here 
that  the  federative  union  of  these  provinces  was 
effected  on  that  principle,  on  account  of  our  peculiar 
position  in  the  province  of  Quebec;  for  this  we  are 
indel)ted  to  our  fellow  citizens  and  to  the  mother 
country.  I  have  often  asserted,  and  I  do  so  now, 
that  we  in  Quebec  will  give  way  to  none  in  our 
devotion  to  the  mother  country.  T?here  is  not,  on  the 
face  of  the  British  empire,  any  class  of  Her  Majesty's 
subjects 

MORE    DEVOTED   TO   THE   BRITISH   CROWN 

than  Her  Majesty's  subjects  of  French  origin.  The 
attachment  we  have  for  the  British  flag  springs 
from  a  different  cause  from  that  of  other  British  sub- 
jects. But,  if  the  cause  be  different  it  is  equally 
powerful.  The  attachment  nf  our  fellow- subjects 
of  English  origin  springs  from  nature,  while  our 
attachment  springs  from  the  heart,  from  gratitude. 
We  love  the  British  flag,  because  under  it  we  have 
found  liberty  and  happiness.  At  the  same  time,  we 
arc  tlie  descendants  of  France,  of  that  great  nation 
which  has  placed  itself,  with  England,  at  the  head  of 
modern  civilization;  we  liave  derived  from  our  origin 
peculiarities,  characteristics,  institutions,  which  we 
look  upon  as  a  national  inheritance,  and  to  which  we 
fondly  cling.  I  am  bound  to  say.  Sir,  that  our  na- 
tional institutions  have  ever  been  respected  by  our 
fellow-subjects  of  British  origin,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  iftliesafeguards  which  we  have  in  the  fede- 
ral system  were  removed,  we  would  not  experience 
from  our  fellow-citizens    any  other  than  the  uniform 
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kind  and  generous  treatment  that  we  have  always  re- 
ceived. Yet,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  circumstances  which 
existed  in  1867 

STILL   EXIST 

in  1878 ;  those  circumstances  wl)ich  induced  our 
statesmen  in  1867  to  give  us  a  federal  form  of  gov- 
ernment and  not  a  legislative  form  still  exist.  Our 
legislators  at  that  time  thought  it  hest  to  give  us  a 
federal  form  of  government,  more  cunihersonie  and 
more  expensive  though  it  be,  on  account  of  the  supe- 
rior liberty  which  it  gives  to  the  people ;  and  so  long 
as  the  system  shall  be  in  operation,  it  will  be  the  duty 
of  every  patriot  to  see  tliat  its  principles  are  main- 
tained in  letter  and  spirit.  Looking  upon  this  mo- 
tion as  I  do,  and  as,  indeed,  it  must  be  looked  upon, 
as  an  invasion  of  the  fundamental  principle  of  Con- 
federation, I  deem  it  to  be  the  duty,  upon  this  occa- 
sion, of  every  patriot  to  vote  down  this  motion, 
which,  if  carried,  would  strike  a  most  severe  blow  at 
the  principle  which  binds  these  provinces  together. 


AM  AFFECTING  SCENE  IN  THE  HOUSE 


FUNERAL  PANEGYRIC  OF  Mr.  HOLTON 


On  the  li>tli  March,  1880,  the  Canadian  Parliament  was  in 
niourning.HonorablcMr.IIolton,oneof  the  veterans  and  most 
flistinguished  figures  of  Canadian  politics,had  just  died,  and  the 
Honorable  Mr.  Mackenzie,  loader  of  the  Opposition,  attempted 
to  panegyrize  the  memory  of  his  old  friend,  but  the  task  was 
too  much  for  his  strength,  and,  overcome  with  emotion,  he  re- 
♦  juoslt  a  Mr.  I^urier  to  continue  in  his  stead.  It  is  this  touch- 
ing scone,  which  is  depictetl  in  the  following  extract  from 
the  Dt'haien  : 

Mr  Mackenzie  : — I  may  say,  Sir,  that  every  one 
\vill  join  heartily  in  the  very  just  remarks  made  by 
the  iionorable  gentlemen  opposite,  and  especially 
those  who  have  long  felt  Mr.  Holton's  inlluence  and 
known  his  excellent  personal  qualities.  It  is  impos- 
sible tor  those  who  have  b»ng  been  his  associates  in 
public  life,  to  estimate  the  great  loss  that  has  been 
sustained  bv  his  own  partv,  bv  the  whole  House  and 

•  &  ft    '         • 

by  tlie  country.  I  look  upon  his  death  at  this  mo- 
ment, as  it  would  be  at  any  time,  as  a  national  cula- 
mity.  and  I  feel  that  anything  we  can  do,  as  Jiis  old 
<Mdleagues  in  this  House,  to  convey  a  sense  (►f  the 
impression  we  entertain  of  his  great  worth  to  the  coun- 
try, especially  towards  his  bereaved  family,  should 
be  done.     I  icvl  mvself  uttcrlv  unable  to  sav 

fr  ft  ft' 

(Thj  honoral)h>  gentlemen  was  hero  so  overcome  as  tti   be 
unable  to  ])roceed.) 

Mr  Laurier : —  If  in  view  of  this  great  calamity, 
this   great   national  calamity,    I   were  permitted   to 


y 
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speak  witli  persoual  feelings,  I  would  say  that  tliere 
is  no  one  in  tliis  House  who  has  more  that  myseh' 
reason  to  lament  the  death  of  Mr  Ilolton.  It  was  my 
privilege  wlien  T  was  a  very  young  man  to  become  a 
friend  of  Mr.  Ilolton  ;  and,  from  that  moment  up  to 
the  moment  of  his  untimely  death,  many  have  been 
tlie  occasions  T  have  been  able  to  appreciate  tlie  many 
noble  (lualities  wliicli  endeared  him  to  all  those  who 
came  in  contact  willi  liim.  Members  of  this  House 
who  kne\v  liim  only  as  a  public  man,  who  could 
judge  of  liim  only  from  what  took  place  on  tlie  floor 
of  the  House,  <*ould  appreciate  his  noble  public  qua- 
lities— tliey  coubl  appreciate  the  loftiness  of  mind  that 
])rompted  hini  in  everything  he  did — they  could  ap- 
preciate his  entire  senile  of  iw.d  (levi»tion  to  duty,  and 
the  noble  w^ay  in  whirh  he  carried  out  his  convictions 
of  duty.  They  could  appreciate  also  the  vig«)ur, 
exempt  from  bitterness,  the  moderation,  exempt  from 
weakness,  with  which  he  alwavs  defended  his  con  vie- 
tions.  But  they  did  not  know  the  whole  man.  Those, 
on  the  other  hand,  who  had  the  advantage  of  his  per- 
sonal friendship,  knew  thai  his  private  virtues  were 
on  a  par  with  his  public  virtues.  They  could  appre- 
ciate his  unflinching  attachment  to  his  friends,  his 
strong  domestic*  afTcction,  his  large  and  tender  heart, 
which  revealed  itself  in  everytliing  whether  great  or 
small.  He  is  now  no  more,  and  the  best  tribute  that 
could  bo  paid  to  his  memory  are  the  words  which 
have  fallen  from  the  honorable  First  Minister's  lips, 
'*  that  Jiis  loss  would  be  almost  as  much  felt  by  those 
whose  views  he  combated  as  by  tho>c  whose  opinions 
he  upheld."  Thcnijrh  engaged  all  his  life  in  active 
political  struggles,  though  all  his  life  a  strong  partv 
man,  yet  there  is  satisfacticm  in  the  thought  that  in  this 
country,  where  politicil  strife  entails  much  bitterness, 
he  has  not  left  one  single  enemy  beliind  him.  His 
less  will  be  mourned  alike  by  his  friends  and  politi- 
cal foes,  and  all  feel  to-day  that  there  is  a  gloom  in 
this  hall  which  darkens  it  and  ^vhich  must  darken  it 
not  only  for  this  session    but   for   many    sessions  to 
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cnme.  ^rr.  Speaker,  by  none  will  liis  loss  be  more 
keenly  felt  tlian  by  his  tcl low-countrymen  of  French 
origin.  All  French  Canadians,  irrespective  of  party, 
feel  that  a  man  has  departed  from  amon^  us  who  was 
the  ('(vnnecting  link  ])etween  many  of  the  discordant 
elements  in  our  midst.  Our  province  has  been  the 
home  of  his  choice  and  adoption.  lie  had  lived  all 
his  life  among  us,  and  mingbHl  fontliiuiilly  with  us. 
and  we  always  looked  up«»n  him  a<  as  one  of  our- 
:selvos.  n«'  was  a  man,  who,  in  any  station  (d*  life, 
wiuihl  have  naturally  sided  with  the  few  against  the 
many.  Ilis  nature  al?o  ]>rompted  him  on  many  occa- 
sion? to  side  with  us  French  Canadians  ;  and  his  name 
in  nur  province  has  become  a  household  word,  as  also 
wherever  the  French  language  is  spoken  in  Canada 
Ife  is  now  no  more,  and  all  I  can  say  is  that  his  loss 
is  irreparable. 


8 


A  Toast  to  tlie  FreocI  Academy 


REPLY  BY  MR.  LAURIKR 


THE    FRENCH    CANADIANS   AND    THEIR   ANCIENT     MOTHER 

COl'NTRY. 


Mr.  Ijnuis  Frc-cliette,  the  most  eloquent  of  tlie  French 
poets  of  America,  had  been  honored  with  the  crowning  of  one 
of  his  woiks  by  the  Frencli  Academy.  On  this  occasion,  his 
Quebec  admirers  entertained  him  at  a  grand  bant^uet  on  the 
ITth  November,  ISSU.  All  the  intelligence  and  the  elite  of  the 
Kocioty  of  the  ancient  capital,without  distinction  of  nationality 
were  present.  Called  upon  to  reply  to  the  toast  of  the  French 
Aca<lemy,  Mr.  Uaurier  !?j»oke  as  follows  : 

(TrfDislation) 

Mr.  Chairman 

and  oentlemen, 

As  tlie  Chairman  lias  announced,  I  have  n<»w  the 
lionor  to  propose  the  health  of  the  French  Aca<leniy. 
In  inviting  you  to  drink  thi.s  toast,  I  do  not  think  I 
am  called  upon  to  sj)eak  of  the  learned  ]»ody,  the 
focu.'i  of  all  the  glories,  the  lawmaker  of  tJie 
language,  and  tlie  supreme  arbiter  in  litera- 
ry matters.  I  mean  tlie  French  Academy,  as  we 
know  it.  The  Academy  exist.s  and  that  is  sullicient  ; 
it  is  needless  to  pav  anvthing  more:  its  historv  ifc 
enough  for  us.     Hut  I  would  like  to  remind    vou   of 
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the  penerosity  with  wliicli  tlie  French  Academy, 
setting  aside  its  own  ])ositive  rules  and  hearkening 
only  to  tlie  claims  of  kindred,  has  recognized  tl:e  title 
ot*  our  poet,  Mr.  Frechette,  to  be  regarded  a?  a 
Frenchman  and  admitted  him,  though  an  EnirUsh 
subject,to  parti('i])ati()n  in  the  com  petition  open,  accor- 
din;£  to  the  Academy's  rules,  to  French  citizens  alone. 

Who  Ikis  rend  without  enmtiun  the  account  of 
the  memorahle  meeting  at  which  Mr.  Frecliette  was 
crowned  ? 

Who  has.  unmoved,  pictunsl  to  himself  that 
gathering  of  the  representatives  of  all  that  is  eminent 
in  contemporary  France,  eagerly  scanning  the  features 
of  the  l)rother  from  hevond  the  seas,  whom  the 
Academy  was  presenting  to  their  sympathies  and 
admirati«»n  ? 

Who  has,  without  feeling  the  tears  rise  unbidden 
to  his  eyes,  read  the  speech  of  Mr.  Cannlle  Doucet. 
the  perpetual  secretnry  of  the  Academy,  stating  the 
objections  that  had  presented  themselves  against  Mr. 
Frechette's  admission  to  the  competition  and  the 
manner  in  which  they  had  been  ])a8sed  over.  Mr.  Fre- 
chette was  a  Hritish  subject  and  bv  the  rules  of  the 
Academy  no  one  was  permitted  to  com])ete  unless  he 
was  a  French  citizen  ;  but  these  positive  laws  were 
set  aside  by  the  Academy  and  the  foreign  poet  was 
admitted  to  the  competition,  the  ground  un  which 
this  was  done  being  that,  if  Mr.  Frechette  was  not  a 
French  citizen,  he  belonged  nevertheless  to  a  ))eople 
of  French  origin  and  who,  notwithstanding  events, 
had  remained  French  in  heart  and  .sentiment.  Mr. 
('ami lie  Doucet's  supreme  argument  to  justify  the 
Academy  in  having  admitted  Mr.  Frechette,  in 
violation  of  its  rules,  to  all  the  privileges  reserved 
exclusively  for  Frenclimen,  revived  cruel  memories, 
but  showed  that  the  Academy  had  well  judged  us. 
Mr.  Doucet  re<*alled  a  meeting  held  at  Montreal  in 
1S70,  at  the  n  o-:t  disa.^trous  stage  of  the  war,  to  come 
to  the  relief  of  the  French  wounded  and  at  which  all 
present  gave  enthusiastic  j.iroof  of  their  French  origin 
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and  their  inviolable   attachment   to  the   fortunes   of 
France. 

Alas  !  gentlemen,  the  example  wa?  only  too  well 
chosen.  Adversity  is  the  crucihle  which  tests  all 
sentiments,  and  it  was  in  the  evil  days  of  our  old 
mother  country  that  we  felt  how  deeply  we  were 
attaclied  to  her  ami  how  warmly  we  loved  her.  (Jen- 
tlomen.  I  take  you  to  witness,  if  the  wound  left  by 
that  cruel  war  in  the  hearts  of  the  children  of  Old 
France  is  in  any  re-?pect  more  painful  than  the  wound 
left  l)y  it  in  the  hearts  of  the  children  of  New  France? 

It  was  when  the  first  news  of  the  disasters  of  the 
Freiicli  army  readied  us  that  we  felt  how  French  we 
were.  Who  does  not  remember  the  spectacle,  in  those 
mournful  days,  of  the  whole  French  population  of 
Quebec  massed  around  the  newspaper  oflices  and 
waiting  with  painful  anxiety  for  the  telegraph  to 
give  them  the  result  of  the  battles  of  the  previous  day 
<m  the  soil  of  their  ancient  mother  country  ?  Who 
does  not  remember  the  enormous  crowds  (luivering  with 
anjzui^h  and  yet  ready  to  thrill  with  emotion  at  the 
slightest  ray  of  hope  and  only  dispersing  when  the 
fatal  truth  was  no  longer  in  doubt  ?  And  when  the 
final  catastrophe  occurred,  when  we  had  to  yield  to 
the  inevitable,  and  when  we  had  to  resign  ourselves 
to  the  ('onviction  that  Alsace  and  Loriaine  were  to  be 
torn  from  Franre,  T  ai)peal  to  your  recollections,  gen- 
tlemen, if  wo  were  to  be  deprived  of  one  of  our  own 
memi>ere,  was  it  not  the  truth  that  we  could  not  have 
sutfered  more  cruelly  ?  Since  that  time,  we  have 
waittMl  with  as  deep  a  conviction  and  as  firm  a  hope 
as  those  whom  we  persist  in  calling  our  brethren  over 
tlie  sea  for  the  day  t)f  revenge.  The  age  is  no  longer 
one  in  which  ]>opulation3  may  be  violently  torn  from 
their  native  country  and  annexed  against  their  will 
to  a  government  which  is  not  a  government  of  their 
choice.  The  time  has  passed  when  might  can  j)er- 
nianently  overbear  right.  Descendants  of  the  Frencii 
race  as  we  are  and  long  accustomed  as  we  have  ])ceii 
to  the  ample"<t   liberty   as  English   subjects,   thougli 
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loudly  and  proudly  under  the  shadow  of  the  British 
flag  proclaiming  our  French  origin,  we  also  have  faith 
in  this  inevitable  justice  of  human  things,  to  which 
an  illustrious  statesman  referred  not  long  since.  More 
than  one  of  us,  at  the  sight  of  France  so  calm  and  so 
patient,  has  been  led  to  hope,  nay,  to  believe  that  the 
day  will  come  when  that  old  device  of  our  country, 
which  goes  back  to  the  early  days  of  the  colony  and 
is  still  to  be  seen  inscribed  on  one  of  our  public  buil- 
dings, will  be  realized  in  Europe  : 

Je  suis  un  chien  qui  ronge  Tos 
En  le  rongeant,  je  prends  men  repos  j 
Un  jour  viendra  qui  n'est  pas  venu 
Quand  je  mordrai  qui  m'aura  mordu. 

As  for  us,  gentlemen,  we  have  our  revenge  already. 

After  the  final  cession  of  this  country  to  the 
Crown  of  England,  our  forefathers  loyally  accepted 
the  new  order  of  things  and  made  a  vow  to  them- 
selves that,  if  the  occasion  ever  arose,  they  would 
spill  their  blood  as  freely  for  their  new  sovereign  as 
they  had  done  for  their  old  ;  but  they  promised  them- 
selves also  that  never  should  the  French  language, 
to  the  accents  of  which  they  had  been  rocked  on  their 
mothers'  knees,  disappear  from  the  continent  of  Ame- 
rica. 

At  present,  after  the  lapse  of  a  century,  the 
French  Academy  honors  us  with  the  freedom  of  the 
city  in  the  republic  of  French  letters  and  proclaims  in 
the  face  of  tlie  world  that  not  only  does  the  French 
lant^uajjfo  still  live  amongst  us,  but  that  it  is  worthy 
of  the  Academy. 

There,  <rentlemen,  is  our  revenge ;  we  ask  no  other. 
It  is  complete  and  we  owe  it  to  the  French  Academy. 

If  it  were  })0S3ible  for  our  voices  to  traverse  space 
and  erops  tlie  ocean,  we  would  send  from  this  very 
hall  to  the  French  Academy  the  tribute  of  our  grati- 
tude. The  tiling  is  impossible,  but  what  is  within 
our  power  is  to  acknowledge  on  the  spot  our  indebted 
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nes3  to  the  valiant  poet,  who  knocked  at  the  doors  of 
the  Academy,  was  admitted, and  came  forth  crowned ; 
for,  gentlemen,  Mr  Frechette's  success  is  not  only  a 
personal,  but  a  national  success. 

And  a  remarkable  thing,as  stated  by  our  Chairman, 
which  proves  the  high  estimate  in  which  we  hold 
liberty,  in  this  country,  it  is  not  only  those  who 
speiik  Mr.  Frechette's  tongue  who  rejoice  in  his 
triumph ;  our  fellow  countrymen  of  British  origin 
rejoice  as  we  do  in  his  glory  and  claim  their  share 
ofit. 

Ought  I  to  recall,  however,  that  discordant  voices 
were  to  be  found  among  our  own  French  fellow  coun- 
trymen ?  I  only  mention  the  fact  to  remind  onr  guest 
that  in,  ancient  triumphs,any  one  who  felt  inclined  tj 
do  so  was  allowed  to  act  as  the  traducer  of  the  reci- 
pient of  the  triumph,  but  that  it  does  not  appear  that 
the  hitter's  laurels  were  ever  sullied  thereby.  History 
has  preserved  the  names  of  the  latter,  but  it  has  dis- 
dained to  speak  of  the  traducer. 

I  mention  this  fact  as  a  reminder  to  all  that  admi- 
ration of  talent  has  never  been  and  can  never  be 
incompatible  with  divergencies  of  opinion.  This  state- 
ment may  not,  perhaps,  carry  much  weight,  coming 
as  it  does  from  one  who  has  fought  under  the  same  ban- 
ner and  belongs  to  the  same  school  of  political  thought 
as  he  does;  but,  for  the  benefit  of  tliose  self-styled 
Catholics,  who,  in  tlie  name  of  reliajion,  when  religion 
is  in  no  sense  in  •juc^'tion, insult  Mr  Frechette's  fame, 
I  shall   cite  one  example  : 

Under  the  Restoration,  there  was  one  day.  in  the 
])ri?oii  of  Paris,  a  prisoner  confined  for  a  political 
ofTtjnoe.  He  had  been  condemned  for  an  offence  eha- 
racteri/ed  bv  the  prosecution  as  an  outrage  against 
morals.  His  real  offence  was  riddling  with  epigrams 
somewhat  too  keen  the  reigning  dynasty,  of  which  ho 
was  a  declared  eneiny.  One  day  a  visitor,  already 
advanced  in  years,  but  an  ardent  friend  of  the 
reigning  dynasty,  called  to  visit  the  prisoner.  Gentle- 
men,  the  prisoner   was   Beranger;    the  visitor   was 
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Cliateau])riLiiul.  Some  years  later,  a  new  revolution 
had  placed  the  younger  branch  of  the  Bourbons  on 
the  throne  of  France,  and  there  was  also  a  prisoner 
detained  for  a  political  ofTence.  He  had  been  con- 
denned  for  publishing  a  new3paj)er  article  on  the 
occasion  of  a  press  law.  His  reul  offence  was  having 
manifested  too  openly  his  attachment  to  the  fallen 
dynasty,  the  elder  branch  of  the  same  house. 

One  day,  a  visitor  called  to  visit  the  prisoner. 
This  time,  the  prisoner  was  Chateaubriand  ;  the  visit- 
or was  J>eranger.  (lentlemen,  as  you  know,  between 
Chateaubriand  and  Beranger,  there  was  notliing  in 
common  l>ut  talent.  Both  had  in  common  what  NajiO- 
leon,  in  speaking  of  Chateaubriand,  had  termed  the 
sacred  fire.  Tn  every  other  respect,  they  were  dissi- 
milar. Beranger  was  not  a  Christian.  Chateaubriand 
was  profoundly  Christian.  Chateaubriand  had  pul>- 
lished  a  book,  which,  without  contradiction,  wasoue 
of  the  most  elo4uent  and  certainly  the  most  coura- 
geous defences  of  Christianity  since  Tertullian.  Mr. 
Frechette's  adversaries  will  admit,  perhaps,  that  it 
reijuired  mcne  courage  and  more  conviction  to  write 
the  fioiir  (fif  Christicnisnie^  the  day  after  the  Frenrh 
Bevolutiiai.  tluin  it  does  to  make  on  every  occasion  a 
parade  of  orthodoxy  in  our  good  province  of  Quebec, 
in  the  year  (»f  grace,  ISSO. 

Yet,  when  Chateaubriand  went  to  visit  Beranger, 
he  did  not  to  ]>retend  to  therebv  abdicate  auv  of  his 
religious  convictions  or  to  become  responsible  for 
I5eranger's  ojnnicnis.  He  was  simply  the  man  of  ge- 
nius paying  homage  to  genius.  It  is  a  consolation  for 
luimanily  to  know  tliat  there  are  higher  spheres  in 
which  lofty  minds  can  meet  on  common  ground, 
without  being  exposed  to  the  lamentable  bickerings 
and  divisions  of  daily  life. 

Here,  ^rentlcmen,  is  the  idea  which  inspired  this 
meeting.  Tiio.s(?.  who  are  gathered  tonight  around 
this  festive  board  are  hero  to  i)ay  liomage  to  Mr.  Fre- 
cliotte's  talents  as  a  poet  and  to  prove  that  they  es- 
lecni  al»ove  all  that  incomparable   French  language, 
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in  the  use  of  which,  according  to  tlie  evidence  of  the     \'^  vn*^  ' 
Academy,  Mr  Frechette  is  the  equal  of  th  e   best   iuti'^ 
France.  ~        '        ~ 

!Teiitiemen,  I  have  again  the  iionor   in  propose 
the  health  of  the  French  Academy. 


The  CoDstraetioD  of  tic  Pacific. 


CRITICISM  OF  THE  CONTRACr  ENTERED  INTO 

WITH  THE  SYNDICATE. 


(Speech  made  in  English   by  Hon  W.  Laurier,  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  at  its  sitting  of  the  21st  December,  188(»;. 

Mu.  Speaker, 

The  contract  now  before  us,  and  which  the  House 
is  asked  to  sanction,  is  the  last  and  crowning  conse- 
quence of  the  principle  laid  down  ten  years  ago  by 
the  (Government  then  in  power,  when  they  introduced 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  8cheme,and  wiiich  was : 
that  this  railway  should  be  built  immediately  and 
without  interruption  until  its  completion.  It  must  be 
clear,  from  the  remarks  of  the  member  for  Richmond 
and  Wolfe  (Mr.  Ives),  with  regard  to  the  position  of 
the  two  great  parties,  that,  at  tlie  outset,  the  ground 
taken  by  the  Conservative  party  was  this  :  tlie  rail- 
road should  be  built  immediately,  and  without  inter- 
rupt icm  till  finally  ccmiplcted  ;  whereas  the  policy  of 
the  Liberals  was  that  it  should  be  built  gradually  ns 
the  wants  of  the  country  should  require  and  its  re- 
sources permit.  The  reason  urged  by  the  leader  of  the 
Conservative  party  for  the  immediate  completion  of 
the  road  was,  that  it  was  a  necessity  of  Confederation 
which  would  otherwise  remain  incomplete.  If  it  was, 
it  was  not  a  necessity  of  Confederation  as  primarily 
established  ;  nor  was  it  a  necessity  that  sprang  from 
anv  natural  cause.     If  it  was,  however,  such  a  neces- 
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pity,  it  is  i)erliaps  tlie  severest  coiuinentary  upon  the 
policy  followed  some  years  ago  of  creating  whole 
provinces  out  of  tlie  wilderness,  and  of  endowing  them 
with  all  the  institutions  and  luxuries  with  which  pro- 
vinces with  large  populations  must  be  supplied, while 
in  these  ca.ses  there  was 

SCAKCELV     ANY     POITLATION. 

TTonoral)le  gentlemen  opposite  will  remember  that 
they  receivcil  ample  warning  not  to  create  that  state 
of  things  which  would  biod  tliis  country  to  the  irame- 
<liate  completion  of  the  road.  They  were  reminded 
that  if  they  did  so  they  would  be  putting  a  burden  on 
this  c<»untry  too  heavy  for  its  strength  to  bear  ;  but 
thev  did  not  heed  tlp^^e  warnings,  thev  forced  their 
followers  to  vote  for  this  policy,  and  now,  as  a  crown- 
ing consequence  of  tliat  poiicy,  their  followers  are 
asked  to  conse.it  to  the  enormous  sacrifices  involved 
in  this  contract.  Tf  T  recall  these  facts,  it  is  without 
any  intention  to  recriminate.  This  is  not  the  time  of 
recrimination,  it  is  tlie  time  of  all  others  when  every 
man  should  ap})ly  himself  to  discharging  his  duties 
to  the  host  of  his  lights  and  co£j«cience. 

Sir  John  A.  Macdonald  :-  Hear,  hear  !• 
Mr.  Laurier: — If  I  recall  these  facts  it  is  simply 
to  say  once  more,  if  such  evidence  is  necessary,  that 
the  great  princii)les  of  a  country  are  never  to*  be  tri- 
lled with  ;  that  th(j  true  principles  which  should  guide 
the  policy  of  a  nation  should  never  be  deviated  from, 
])c?au5e, 

IK   ONCE     DEVIATED     FROM, 

» 

the  country  will  be  led  from  consequence  to  conse- 
(pience  ending  in  a  most  fatal  conclusion.  In  my 
humble  judgment,  it  was  in  1871  a  fault — I  will  not 
say  it  was  a  crime. though  I  might  say  without  sever- 
ity it  was  a  political  crime — at  all  events  it  was  a 
fault  to  blind  this  country  to  the  immediate  con.struc- 
tion  of  the  road.     It  wiis  a  fault,  last  session,  after  the 
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rx]  (M-ieiue  of  the  previous  ten  years  to  persist  in  tlmt 
policy.  It  was  a  I'ault  not  then  to  have  adopted  tlie 
p«»li(  y  .siifTK^J^ted  hy  the  honorable  member  for  West 
Ihiiliam  (Mr.  Hhike)  of  commencing  in  the  east,  and 
buiMinjj  this  road  gradually  a.s  the  lesources  of  the 
rouhtry  would  permit.  That  tlie  undertaking  to  l)uild 
this  railway  until  linnl  comj)letion  within  a  short 
term  was  a  vicious  policy,  to  sjjy  the  lenst,  is  fully 
]>roved  by  the  conduct  of  the  Government  since  they 
liave  entered  ofUce.  It  is  pr»n'ed  by  their  h(\sitation 
and  vacillation  in  carrying  out  their  sehenje  when 
the  necessity  of  carrying  it  out  was  forced  on  them, 
and  it  is  further  shown  by  the  present  contract.  Wl)at 
has  been  the  policy  of  the  present  Government  ?  In 
less  than  three  years  they  have 

CHANCJED   THKIK    POLICY    TlfKEE   TIMES. 

The  first  year  after  they  had  resumed  power,  they 
came  before  Parliament  with  a  great  scheme — a  new 
idea — and  the  idea  was  that  tliisroad  should  be  hence- 
forth considered  as  an  Imperial  work  that  the  Impe- 
rial authorities  ehouhl  be  asked  to  ccaitribute  to  it, 
because  the  surplus  poj)ulation  of  the  Empire  would 
find  homes  in  the  North- West.  Tliis  idea  was  aceei^ted 
1*3'  the  followers  of  the  honorable  gentleman  as  a 
masterpiece  of  policy.  It  was  represented  as  such  by 
the  party  orators  and  the  i)ress  :  yet,  good  as  the  idea 
was,  it  did  not  last.  It  withered  as  the  flowers  of 
summer,  but  was  immediately  replaced  by  another 
scheme  wliich  was  submitted  last  session.  The  prin- 
ciple of  this  scheme  was  that  the  lands  should  pay 
tor  the  building  of  tlie  road.  This  scheme  was  accei)ted 
hy  the  followers  of  the  hon<irable  gentleman  with 
the  same  enthusiasm  as  wjis  the  first,  yet  it  also  met 
an  early  fate.  It  did  not  last,  and  no  wonder.  When 
the  Government  brought  down  this  plan,  a  feeling 
found  vent  in  the  resolution  njoved  by  the  present 
leader  of  the  Opposition.  The  resolution,  it  is  true, 
was  voted  down,  but  I  think  we  can  survive  it.    Manv 
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honorable  gentlemen  opposite,  when  voting  down 
that  resolution,  strove  hard  to  conceal  under  a  smiling 
face  a  heavy  heart.  I  think  Ave  can  survive  that, 
because  the  Government,  immediately  after  the  ses- 
sion was  over,  abandoned  the  very  policy  which  they 
had  called  on  their  followers  to  support.  Yet  some- 
thing had  to  be  done.     The  Government  were 

IN    A     DILEMMA, 

for  if  they  went  on  to  carry  out  the  work,  tliey  might 
cripple  the  ti nances  uf  the  country  to  a  degree  almost 
l>ey(md  remedy.     If  they  did   not   go   on    with  the 
work,  they  would  be  going  back  on  their  old  policy. 
What  was  to  ])e  done?    Like  the  wizard  in   the  tale 
who  found  his  own   life  in    constant  danger  from  the 
fangs  and  claws  of  the  strange  progeny  which  he  had 
reared,  they,   too,   liad   created  a  monster  that  threa- 
tened their  own  destruction.     What  was  to  be  done? 
Tliey  went  to  Europe.     They    offered  their  white  ele- 
})hant  lor  sale  in   tlie  markets   of  Paris  and  London, 
but  no   one  would  accept  it  even   as  a  gift.  Finally. 
they  had  to  take  the   beast  home,  where  they  gave  it 
a  vast  territory  to  roam   over,  made  it  impossible  for 
uay  otlier  being  to  gt)  into  the  pasture,  and  then  they 
found  somel>0(ly  wlio   was  willing   to  relieve  them  of 
this  ever  recurrin<;-   cause  of  anxiety.     That  this  pro- 
)»osed  arrangement  is  a  vicious  policy  is  well  proved 
by   tlie   language   which    the    Ciovernment   used  to 
induce  their   supporters  into   voting  in   favor  of  this 
contract.     What   was   the  answer   they   gave  to  the 
numerous   oi>jections   raised  against  it  ?     It  was  sim- 
l)ly  this  ;   do  not  criticize   but  accept  the  contract;  it 
IS   the   best    wc   could   get.     In    order   to   show  this 
clearly  I  cannot  do    l>ctter  than  quote  un  this  subject 
the  very  words   which    were    used    tlie   other  day  by 
the  honorable  iMinislcr  of  Tublic  Works: 

Vs'A\,  Mr  ell  lirman,  in  thi>  rase  we  hive  not  to  deal  with 
onlv  one  pariv.  wo    have   to  (K\il    witli  th ?  syndicate.     Those 
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gentlemen  are  the  one  party  and  we  are  the  other.  We  have 
to  make  a  contract  with  them  for  the  building  of  thisroad,shall 
we  say  to  them,  you  muBt  take  that  or  nothing  ?  That  is  not 
the  way  contracts  are  made.  You  have  to  give  and  take.  You 
have  to  take  into  consideration  the  exigencies  of  the  case. 
You  have  to  see  wliether  your  terms  are  acceptable  to  the 
other  party,  and  after  reasoning  the  matter  with  the  other 
}»arty  you  will  find  tliat  he  is  right,  and  your  proposal  is  not 
sufficient,  and  if  you  have  to  give  more  lands  or  money,  other 
conditions,  the  result  is  that  you  have  to  agree  to  give  aud 
take  on  both  sides  to  prepare  the  contract  and  sign  it.  That 
is  what  we  have  done.  Here  is  a  contract,  and  we  say  it  is  the 
best  we  can  do. 

Is  this  the  language  of  a  free  Government,  of  the 
executive  power  of  a  free  nation  ?  Wliat  has  seized  the 
Government  of  this  country  that  they  have  been 
compelled  to  accept  this  contract  from  the  Syndicate? 
Who  in  the  world  compelled  the  Government  to  nego- 
tiate with  the  Syndicate?  What  great  calamity  has 
befallen  this  countrv  that  the  (iovernment  should 
be  compelled 

TO  SlRRENDEli   UNCONDITIONALLY 

to  the  Syndicate?  If  there  had  been  a  war  and  we  had 
been  defeated,  and  the  (iovernment  forced  to  accept 
from  the  victor  such  terms  as  suited  him  to  enforce, 
and  if  the  (fovernment  came  here  to  have  the  treaty 
ratified,  would  their  language  have  l)een  different  to 
that  used  in  order  to  induce  their  su]>porter8  to  accept 
the  contract  ?  When,  in  tlie  year  1^71,  at  the  termi- 
nation of  the  disastrous  war  with  Prussia,  tiie  Provi- 
sional ( iovernment  of  France  met  the  nowlv  elected  Na- 
tional  Assembly  and  presented  to  it  the  treaty  con- 
cluded with  (iermany,  by  which  France  ceded  to  that 
country  two  of  its  best  provinces,  some  of  tiie  mem- 
bers protested  against  the  clauses  of  that  treaty.  And 
wliat  was  the  language  of  the  French  Government  in 
reply?  It  ^va8  exactly  the  same  as  used  to-day  by 
our  Administration;  accept  the  terms,  tliey   are  the 
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best  we  couM  get.  France  had  been  defated  in  war 
and  lay  crushed  under  the  iron  heel  of  the  victor : 
our  Government  had  not  been  defeated,  but  were 
bound  in  tlie  shackles  of  their  own  viciuua  policy. 
After  having  spoken  the  language  which  I  have  juat 
(juoted  the  lionoral)le  Minister  of  Public  Works  went 
on  to  say  :  ''  \  believe  it  i^  to  the  advantatje  of  the 
countrv  that  we  should  save  the  monev  of  the  coun- 
try  by  adopting  these  resolutions,  and  I  liope  the  an- 
swer will  l>e  ''  Yes  ''from  all  our  friends  ".  This  is  the 
orownin;^  consequence,  and  the  followers  of  the  Gov- 
ernment arc  this  time  asked  to  give  the  final  "  Yes  " 
which  will  plunge  this  country 

INTO    AN    INKNOWN    EXPENDITl'RE. 

Yet  I  am  free  to  confess,  since  the  Governnieiit  are 
determined  to  go  on  with  the  construction  of  this 
railway  at  once  until  completion,  the  idea  that  it 
should  be  built  ])y  a  c()mj>any  is  one  which  has  a 
great  deal  in  it  to  commend  itself  to  the  people  of 
this  country.  Hut  for  the  very  reason  given  by  the 
lionorable  Minister  in  the  early  part  of  his  speech, 
there  were  ditliculties  in  the  wav.     He  said  : 

But  althoii/zli  the  country  stood  by  us,  and  a  large  mino- 
rity of  the  meniiiers  of  this  House  sanctioned  the  action  of  Uie 
fioverninent,  novortliek'ss,  it  would  be  cliildish  to  conc^ 
that  there  was  a  ]^ossibility  of  apprelionsion  for  the  future. 
The  feeliii^r  was  tlii;*,  that  the  uncertainty  about  the  amount 
of  money  that  would  he  required  to  huild  the  railway  was  dis- 
turbing the  public  mind.  N'obody  could  say  positively  what 
woubl  be  the  liabilities  of  the  country,  or  how  many  millions 
would  be  required,  not  merely  to  buihl  the  road  but  to  w<»rk 
it,  and  to  work  it  for  all  time  to  come. 

The  honorable  Minister  might  have  added  that 
the  pul)lic  mind  was  also  disturbed  by  the  necessity 
of  the  Government  having  still  to  go  on  letting  out 
contracts,  and  siloing  that  contracts  already  made 
were  carried  out.  Such  were^  Mr.  Chairman,  the  rea- 
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Bons  why  the  country  favoured  the  policy  of  handing 
tlii-i  work  over  to  a  company.  But  have  these  expec- 
tations been  fulfilled  by  this  contract?  This  contract 
is  n  policv  which  does  not  meet  anv  of  the  reasous 
a«lvanced  in  its  favor  bv  the  honorable  Minister.  The 
country  expected  that  hy  this  contract  the  CJovern- 
nifnt  would  be  relieved  of  the  necessity  of  lettincrout 
new  contracts  and  seeinir  that  oldono-j  arc  carried  out. 
For  ton  years  to  come  they  have 

TO    rriiSUE   THE   SAME   SYSTEM 

whicli  they  pursued  in  the  past,  and  which  caused 
anxiety  in  the  public  mind.  The  people  of  this  coun- 
try expected  that  their  liabilities  for  constructing 
tills  road  would  be  settled.  But  this,  I  believe,  also 
is  denied.  Thev  canncit  be  settled  for  this  verv  rea- 
son  that  the  (Jovernment  must  pursue  the  same 
course  which  it  pursued  before.  For  ten  years  to  come 
it  must  go  on  letting  out  contracts,  and  the  liability 
will  be  settled  only  wiien  ten  years  hence  the  work 
lias  been  comi»leted.  So  tliat  this  is  a  hybrid  engage- 
ment whii^h  fulfils  none  of  the  engagements  it  was 
exjM'cted  to  fullll.  It  would  in  fact  so  appear,  as  it 
\\ere,  a  sort  of  partnership  between  the  Government 
antl  the  company.  There  are  four  sections  of  the  road 
to  build,  the  company  V)uilds  two  sections,  and  the 
Government  two  sections,  and  those  the  most  difiicult. 
TIh-  company  completes  in  ten  years,  and  the  Govern- 
iiifnt  conijiletes  in  ten  years,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
t<n  vears  the  wholeisto  be  handed  over  to  the  com- 
]»any.  Not  only  that,  but  while  the  Government  is 
d<»ing  the  work  of  the  company,  the  company  is  to 
have  all  the  privileges  of  the  (Tovernment.  The  com- 
)>:iny  can  import  as  free  as  the  (Government  can.  The 
cM.iiipany  is  exempted  from  taxation  as  the  Govern- 
iiifut  is.  The  company  has  the  further  privilege  of 
fixing  its  own  tolls  almi)at  without  the  po3.sibility  of 
}iin<lrance  or  interference  on  the  part  of  the  (iovern- 
niput.     I  sav  almt»st  the   possibilitv  of  interference, 
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for  I  confess  tliat  under  the  letter  of  the  contract 
there  is  a  possibility  of  interference.  But  when  la  the 
Government  to  interfere?  Only  when  the  company 
has  realized  ten  per  cent  on  tlie  cost  of  constructing 
the  road,  which  cost  is*  estimated  on  the  other  side  at 
S7S,(KH>,(HM).  As  to  the  privilege  given  to  the  company 
of  importing  their  materials  free,  that  has  perhaps 
more  the  nature  of  a  family  quarrel  among  lionorable 
gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the  House,  and,  there- 
fore, I  shall  have  nothing  to  say  upon  it.  As  to  the 
exemi)tion  from  taxation,  that  is 

A    FAR    MOIJE    SEKIOrs    MATTER, 

and  one  which  should    engage  the  attention    of  tliis 

House.     It  has   been    contended   on  tliis  side   of  the 

House  that  this   exemption    from   taxation,    coupled 

with  tlie  other  advantages  and  privileges  given  lo  the 

(tom])any.  will  give  almost  a  monopoly  of  the  North- 

We<it    Territories   into   the   liands  of  this   company. 

Tills  aj^Fortion  has  been  replied   to  by   gentlemen   on 

^b(»  other  side.     l>ut  under  this  contract  the  road-bed. 

lini   ."^latinn    grounds,    r(»lling   stock,    capital    of  the 

com])aiiv,  arc  to  1)0  for  all  time,  for  all  generations  to 

come,  exonijited   from    all    ?orts    of  taxation  ;    from 

j'edcral  taxation,  if  ever   i-ucb    a   contingency   should 

happen.  tVom  local  taxation  when  local  governnients 

arc  organized,  from  niunicij^al  taxation   when    muni- 

ci))alities  are  establijihod.     Tt*  we   consider   that   tlii.** 

com])any  is  thereby  triven  an  unfair   advantage   over 

(jveiy  other  company  who  try  to  c(»mj>ete  with  them, 

it  will  be  seen  that  it  will  be  dillicult  to  secure  coni- 

])etition  with  them.  Tbu.^  tbec(»mi>auy  liavctherefore, 

tlie  privilege  to  bold  thc.-o  lands  and,  like  the  dog  in 

the  manger,  to  prevent    any  one  using   them    except 

tlicmsolve.s  ;  and  they  have  also  the  privilege  of  fixing 

tlieir  own    tolls   so  as   to  obtain    extortionate   profits 

out  of  the  hettler^   of  the   North-West.     It   must   he 

(  viilent. Mr.  Chairman, t(^  every  dispassionate  observer, 

that  this  is  a  monstrous  monopoly,  and  one  that  will 
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make  the  company  landlords  of  the  North-West.  I 
use  that  term  advisedly.  It  is  true  that  it  is  not  in 
the  poAver  of  this  company  to  establish  such  institu- 
tions as  would  amount  to  feudalism,  in  the  sense  in 
which  it  exists  in  P'urope,  and  which  it  needs  almost 
a  convulsion  to  get  rid  of ;  hut  feudalism  is  not  the 
only  mode  by  which  populations  can  be  enslaved  by 
a  com])ination  ;  it  is  not  the  only  mode  by  which  the 
manv  can  he  made 

THE   TOY    OF    THE    FEW. 

Nor  can  it  ]>e  contended  that,  ()n  this  continent  where 
we  claim  to  be  free,  where  we  claim  to  have  got 
rid  of  feudalism,  no  large  combinations  can  be 
attf  mj)ted  whereby  men  can  get  dishonest  terms  out 
of  the  toil  of  others.  We  have  the  tact  alreadv  before 
us ;  we  were  told  the  other  dav  bv  the  honorable 
leader  of  the  Opjjosition,  that,  at  this  very  day,  the 
railwav  matrnatc?  of  the  North-West  extort  such 
enorm<)US  profits  from  the  settlers  of  the  country  tor 
carrying  tlicir  goods  to  market  that  it  practicallv 
amounts  to  their  having  pr(»prietary  interests  in  their 
farms,  and  the  settlers  are*  therel)y  deprived  of  the 
best  part  of  their  proliis.  This  may  not  be  feudalism 
in  name,  but  is  it  not  feudalism  in  substance  and  in 
fact?  Then,  Sir.  here  is  anotiicr  feature  of  the  vicious 
policy  which  has  been  followed  hitherto.  Without 
venturing  any  (expression  of  positive  o])inion.  it  may 
be  a  question,  whether,  if  the  road,  instead  of  being 
built,  as  it  is  now  contended  it  must  be  built,  had 
been  gradually  and  step  by  step  constructed,  as  the 
necessities  of  the  country  might  re(iuire,  it  might  not 
have  been  a  consideration  whotlier  it  should  l>e  built 
l»v  a  subsidv  of  lands  and  nionev.  or  whether  the 
riovernment  of  Canada  should  proclaim  to  the  w<>rld 
that  the  needy  and  i)Oor  of  the  whole  world  cnild 
iind  free  lands  and  free  soil  througlnrnt  the  whole  of 
the  North- West,  and  that  they  should  be  enable<l  to 
(»btain   the   best    market   x>rices   for   tlieir   products. 
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Perhaps,   if  that  system   had   been   followed,   there 
might,  in  a  few  years,  have  been 

A     FEW      LESS      MILLIONAIRES 

in  this  country,  but  there  would  have  been    a   njuch 
greater  number  of  happy  and  contented  homes.    But 
another  system  lias  been  followed.   Twenty-tive  luil- 
lion  iitrf'S  of  land  are  to  be  given  to  this  company. and 
ar<^  to  be  locked  up  at  the  option  of  the  i*omp:«ny.Tlie 
result  of  that  policy  must  belhe  some  in  the  Nurth- 
We.st  as  it  has  been  in  every  place  where  we  have  had 
land  companies.  The  immigrants  will  first  settle  upon 
the  lands  of  the  (iovernment,    u])on   the  homestead 
and  the  preemption  lands:  but.  after  a  certain  while, 
when  thev  commence  to  be  crowded,  both   from  out- 
side  and   within,  they  will  squat   upon    the  lands  of 
the  company,  iind  then  one  of  two  results   must  fol- 
low— either  they  will  be  ejected  by  the  agents  of  the 
company,  or  they  will  be  comjielled  to  submit  to  the 
extortionate  terms  that  will  be  forced  upon  them  by 
tlie  <  omijany.     We    know  well  thai  the  majority  o"f 
the  settlers  will  be  ))oor,  that   the  majority    of  them 
will  have  no  other  means,  no  other  capital,  than  their 
able  bodies,  and  we  know  well. by   experience  in  the 
}>ast,  what  exerti(»ns  it    reijuires   for  such  settlers  to 
]>ay  up  the   instalments  on   their  farms,   when   they 
have  to  supply  the  requirements  of  their  families  and 
to  furnish  their  farms.    Moreover,  l>y-and-bye.  muni- 
,(npfll   governments  will  have  to  be  organized  in  that 
territory,  roads  will  have  to  be  laid  out  and  opened. 
and  vet  this  comi^anv  (.aniiot  bet:ixed  for  these  roads. 
wlii<h  will  be   a    constant   source   of  litigation  and 
bitterness  in  the  country.  Against  all  this,  what  have 
we  ?     What  is  the  safeguard,  what  is  the   guarantee, 
that  we  have  against  the   ])ossible,  T   sliould   rather 
say,  the  certain   evils  of  tlie  i»ro])osed   system  ?  We 
have,  as  a  gunrantee.  only  the  good    will  of  the  com- 
pany itself.    Tt  has  been  asserted,  on   the  other  side, 
that  the  present  members  of  the  ompany  are  men  of 
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the  highest  character,  and  certainly  every  one  may 
assent  to  this  ;  but  if  the  men  who  now  constitute 
tlie  company  are  men  of  the  highest  character,  who 
knows  who  will  be  tlie  meinbera  of  tlie  company  ten 
vears  hence,  live  vears  hence,  or  even  six  munths 
hence  ?  Who  can  say  that,  six  months  from  to-day, 
this  company  will  not  have  not  gone  to  JNew-York, 
and.  ft>ra  money  consideration,  bartered  its  interests 

TO  F0Iii:iGX  CAPITALISTS, 

given  tliem  the  privilege  of  locating  the  line  them- 
selves, and  of  still  further  oppressing  the  settlers  on 
tlie  company's  lands,  in  order  to  recoup  themselves 
for  the  consideration  they  have  given  to  the  com- 
pmy?  liut,  Mr.  Chairman,  whoever  may  bathe 
mem]>ers  of  this  company,  we  know  that  they  are  of 
the  human  race,  and  it  is  a  well  known  fact,  and  one 
illustrated  by  the  whole  history  of  mankind,  that 
men  in  every  station  of  life,  where  they  are  not  check- 
ed by  positive  laws  and  regulations,  will  abuse  their 
position  to  the  detriment  of  others,  if  they  can  gain 
any  advantage  by  it.  And  we  have  an  example  of  the 
way  in  which  thi-^  company  will  treat  the  settlers  by 
the  manner  in  which  they  have  treated  the  Govern- 
ment. They  have  driven  a  hard  bargain  wiih  the 
Government.  They  have  obtained  the  most  onerous 
terms  from  the  (jovernment  ;  and  if  they  have  extort- 
ed these  onerous  terms  from  the  Government,  what  is 
it  for?  Is  it  for  the  pleasure  of  gaining  a  moral  vic- 
tory over  the  Government,  and  making  no  use  of  it,()r 
is  it  not  to  make  the  best  use  thev  can  out  of  these 
onerous  terms,  to  make  the  land  thev  obtained  worth 
to  them  all  they  can  make  out  of  it?  On  the  whole 
therefore,the  position  of  the  settler  in  the  North  Wect, 
will  be,  under  this  contract,  the  position  of  a  Tanta- 
lus, l)efore  a  well  dressed  table,  at  wliich  he  cannot 
satisfy  his  appetite.  The  settlers  cannot  settle  on  the 
lands  which  are  close  to  them,  without  submitting  to 
the  terms  of  the  company. 
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Mr.  Plumb — They  will  settle  on  the  Government 
lands  alongside. 

Mr.  Laurier.  —  But  I  presume  the  honorable 
gentleman  does  not  suppose  the  population  of  this 
country  should  be  confined  only  to  the  Government 
lands.  Look  at  this  matter  in  any  way,  and  it  is  this  : 
that  you  create 

A   MOST    MONSTHOrS    MONOPOLY. 

We,tri>m  the  province  of  Quebec,  know  what  a  mono- 
poly is,and  I  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  from 
that  province  to  our  experience  under  that  monopoly. 
I  know  in  that  province  we  had  a  bitter  experience  of 
the  seigniorial  rights,  and  we  had  to  try  hard  before 
we  could  get  them  abolished.  There  was  a  monopoly 
of  the  right  to  establish  mills  held  by  the  seigneurs, 
and  we  wanted  the  right  extended  to  the  people  at 
large.  I  am  free  to  say  that  if  that  privilege  iiad  been 
refused  us  by  the  legislature,  it  might  have  caused  a 
rebellion.  I  think  every  ])rovince  of  the  Dominion 
has  had  its  land  company.  There  has  been  one  in  On- 
tario, one  in  New  Brunswick,  one  in  Quebec,  and  one 
in  Prince  Edward  Island;  and  I  am  quite  certain  I 
can  appeal  to  the  experience  of  every  honorable  mem- 
ber of  this  House  from  this  province  to  say  that  the 
results  of  these  monopolies  have  been  everywhere  and 
at  all  times  the  same,  namely,  to  retard  settlement 
and  ])res3  heavily  upon  the  energies  of  the  settlers  ; 
that  they  have  everywhere  been  a  curse  and  a  bane. 
Tlii?  has  been  the  case  with  regard  to  land  companies 
wliich  have  not  one-tenth  of  the  powers  which  have 
been  granted  to  the  Syndicate  by  the  present  con- 
tract. It  is  said  :  and  I  have  l)een  reminded  by  the 
honorable  meml)er  for  Niagara(Mr.  Plumb), that  there 
are  blocks  of  land  reserved  between  those  which  have 
been  granted  to  the  company.  We  have  reports  to 
the  ettecl  that  we  have  2oO,0<J(MXH)  acres  more  land  in 
that  country,  though  we  have  not  such  accurate  in- 
formation as  yet  as   will  enable  us  to  be  absolutely 
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certain  upon  that  matter.  However,  I  am  qaite  ready 
to  believe  that  we  have 200,000,000  acrea  space  in  that 
(•ountry  ;  but  when  we  deduct  from  that  the  land  cov- 
ered with  lakes,  streams  and  marshes,  the  mountains 
and  hills,  the  barren  lands,  and  those  \vhich  are  un- 
til lor  settlement  on  account  of  climatic  conditions, 
]an<l3  which  are  only  fit  far  grazing  purposes,  and  we 
further  deduct  the  portion  ^yhich  belongs  to  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  company  and  those  reserved  for  school  pur- 
l)0£es, 

WHAT    WILL    REMAIN    FOR   OUR   SETTLERS 

over  and  above  the  25,0(K),O00  acres  allotted  to  this 
cc^mpany  ?  Looked  at  from  whatever  point  of  view 
you  choose,  tliere  is  not  a  single  redeeming  feature  in 
tlie  gigantic  monopoly  wliich  lias  been  given  to  this 
company.  There  is  another  objectionable  feature  in 
this  contract— not  perhaps  objectionable  per  sf\  but 
rendered  so  by  tlie  nature  and  condition  of  the 
country  at  the  present  time.  This  contract  forces  us 
to  go  on  immediately  with  the  construction  of  the 
road  along  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Superior.  We  are 
all  agreed  that  a  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  must  ho 
built  on  Canadian  soil.  We  all  agree  on  this  point. 

Mr.  Langcvin  :— Hear,  hoar! 

Mr.  Laurier: — I  do  not  think  there  arc  two 
opinions  ill  regard  to  that  matter. 

Mr.  Langevin  : — Your  leader  ditfers  from  you. 

Mr.  Laurier  : — No ;  he  says  that  we  sliould  go  on 
with  the  building  of  the  road  as  the  requirements  of 
the  country  may  demand.  I  have  never  heard 
expressed  here  the  opinion  that  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  should  not  be  built.  The  only  point  upon 
which  there  is  any  disagreement  is  as  to  the  expe- 
diency of  buibling  the  whole  road  at  once,  or  only  as 
rapidly  as  the  wants  of  the  country  may  require.  T 
think  it  must  he  perfectly  manifest  that  this  section 
on  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Superior  is  not  required  at 
the  prer:ent  time,  that  its  construction  might  be 
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ADVANTAGEOUSLY    POSTPONED 

until  soiiie  future  period,  and  that  it  would  be  quite 
sufiicient,  at  ])re?ent,  to  l>uild  the  eastern  section  as 
far  as  Sault  »Ste  Marie.  The  fertile  plains  of  the  west 
are  sei)arated  from  the  east  by  an  extent  of  barren 
territory  in  the  region  north  <>f  the  Lake,  while  it 
happens  that  the  route  along  the  southern  shore 
would  pass  through  some  oftlie  best  lands  on  the 
continent — tlirough  several  of  the  most  important 
States  of  the  Union.  Would  it  not  be  better,  under 
those  circumstances,  to  bring  the  road  immediately 
to  Sault  8te  Marie,  tap  the  American  systena  of  rail- 
ways, and  secure  not  merely  the  trade  of  our  own 
North- West,  but  a  large  share  of  thetralBc  from  those 
States.  This  is  so  evident  from  a  geographical  point 
of  view,  that  I  will  not  stav  to  discuss  it.  There  are 
two  policies  before  the  House  at  the  present  moment. 
The  policy  of  the  Clovernment  is  :  that  the  road  shall 
be  constructed  at  once  on  the  north  shore  of  Lake 
Su])erior.  What  would  be  the  consequence  of  carrying 
out  that  policy  ?  There  would  be  no  communication 
bv  that  road  with  the  Eastern  railwavs  for  ten  years 
to  come ;  and  though  we  may  secure  the  incipient 
trade  of  our  own  territories  we  would  lose  the  traffic 
from  the  North- Western  States  of  the  Union.  The  other 
policy  would  be  to  bring  the  line  at  once  to  Sault  Ste 
Marie,  thus  securing  us  immediate  connection,  not 
only  with  the  Nortli-West,  but  with  the  American 
railways.  Can  any  one  hesitate  for  a  moment  in  the 
presence  of  that  policy  ?  What  reason  can  be  urged 
for  the  adoption  of  the  route  along  the  north  shore  of 
Lake  Superior  ?  Though  the  question  has  thus  far 
been  discussed  entirely  in  an  unsectional  spirit.  I 
think  I  might  well  enciuire  which  of  these  two  policies 
will  be  of  most  l>enefit  to  my  own  province  ?  The 
immediate  connection  of  the  road  to  Sault  Ste  Marie 
w  ould  at  once  carry  over  the  railway  system  of  Quebec 
the  trade  of  our  own  North- West  and  of  the  American 
North- Western  States  as  well — a  state  of  things  which 
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would  prijve  of  immense  and  obvious  benefit  to  the 
cities  of  Montreal  and  Quebec.  But  this  is  not  the 
l»rimavv  reason  for  the  adoj)tion  of  the  line  by  way  of 
Sault  Ste  Marie.  This  road 

WOCLD    HELP  oru    PROVINCE 

to  get  i>ut  of  tlie  financial  difUcultiea  by  which  it  is 
at  present  be?et.  That  pr()vince  has  now  a  del)t  which 
exceeds  81o,(XK>,0i  0;  tliis  year  it  has  been  compelled 
to  borrow  8-l.()00,iKX)  nu)re,  and  this  with  the  pressure 
of  constant  and  annually  increasing  deficits.  It  is  a 
matter  of  anxietv  to  everv  inhabitant  of  (iue])ec  how 
these  deficits  are  to  be  met.  but  so  far  it  has  been 
found  impossible  to  devise  a  means  by  which  they 
can  ]>e  wiped  out.  Our  resources  have  ]>een  pledged, 
to  the  fullest  extent,  and  they  have  not  that  elasti- 
citv  which  will  enable  us  to  avail  ourselves  of  them 
in  the  near  future.  Our  only  resource  will  be  the 
direct  taxation  of  our  i»eople  unless  we  are  so  hap]>y 
as  to  find  a  means  of  im^reasing  the  traflic  of  our  rail- 
ways.Unless  that  relief  comes  within  a  short  perio<l,the 
finaneial  prospects  of  (Juebec  must  be  held  to  l)e 
critical,  indeed.  If  the  road  t<>  »Sault  Ste  Marie  was 
constructed,  instead  of  having  to  wait  for  ten  years, 
we  should  have,  within  a  ])eriod  of  two  or  three  years, 
at  the  utmost,  the  benefit  of  the  trade  of  N<»rth- Western 
Canada  and  the  United  States  ;  and  it  must  be  evident 
to  every  honorable  gentleman  from  (iuebec  that  that 
traflic  w<»uld  be  of  material  assistance  to  our  i)rovince 
in  its  j>re«ent  financial  condition,  I  do  not  say  that 
that  as-istance  would  besullicient  to  lead  us  out  of  pre- 
sent di flic ul ties,  but  it  would  leave  the  present  and 
future  of  our  Provin<'e  not  so  dark  as  it  is  at  the  pre- 
sent moment.  I  would  appeal  upon  this  (luestion 
to  my  fellow-countrymen  from  Quebec  who  are  su])- 
porting  the  (Jovernment.  We  have  (»fteii  been  told, 
by  the  supporters  of  the  Ciovernment  in  Lower  Canada, 
especially  by  the  press,  of  the  immense  influence 
which  these  honorable  members  have  with  the  Admin- 
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istration,  tluit  they  have  only  to  come  and  ask  what 
they  want  and  they  will  receive  it  at  once.  They 
would  almost  have  ua  believe  that  the  Government 
occupy  the  position  of  the  servant  mentioned  in  Scrij)- 
ture,  who  came  wlien  he  was  told  to  come  and  went 
where  ha  was  told  to  go.  If  these  gentlemen  have 
80  much  influence  with  tlie  (Jovernment,  now  or  never 
is  their  opportunity  of  exercising  it  to  the  great 
benefit  of  their  province,  and  for  the  purpose  of  avert- 
ing injury  to  the  Dominion,  for  I  hold  that  the 
adoption  of  this  contract  would  be  a  great  calamity 
to  the  Dominion  at  large. 


IT   IS   A    DELUSION, 

because  it  would  not  remove  any  of  those  incouve- 
mences  expected  to  be  dispersed;  because  it  leaves 
the  (fovernment  with  the  same  inconveniences  that 
were  experienced  in  the  past  with  the  former  SN'steni, 
and  adds  to  them  other  and  greater.  It  is  a  danger, 
because  it  tlireatens  to  create,  upon  the  free  soil  of 
this  country,  a  monopoly  whi(*h  may  at  some  time  or 
anotlier  be  a  cause  of  trouble  to  the  peace  and  harmo- 
nvofihis  countrv.  This  is  the  contract  of  which 
Ministers  are  so  proud, that  the  mere  remembrance  of 
connection  with  its  inception  and  execution  they  feel 
proud  to  leave  as  a  legacy  to  their  children.  My  wish 
and  hope  is  that  tlio  legacy  may  V)e  as  pleasant  to 
their  ofepring  as  to  the  parents.  I  am  quite  sure  it 
will,  because  wo  know  it  is  a  law  of  human  nature 
that  where  the  affections  are  strong  and  love  prevails 
even  faults  are  accounted  merits.  I  think  it  was  the 
Minister  of  Public  Works  who  stated  that  this  con- 
tract was  calculated  to  enrich  our  country,  increase 
our  population,  and  secure  our  free  institutions.  Huw 
it  is  to  achieve  all  these  results  is  not  to  my  humble 
pcrce|>tion  <iuite  visiV>le.  As  to  its  securing  British 
institutions  in  this  country,  I  would  l)e  sorry  indeed 
for  my  country  if  they  were  dependent  upon  the  con- 
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Btruction  of  a  railway,  whether  of  gigantic  or  diminu- 
tive proportions,  feritish  institutions  rest  in  this 
country  upon  a  surer  foundation ;  they  are  impressed 
upon  tne  minds  and  hearts  of  imr  people,  because  this 
land,  inhabited  as  it  is  by  men  differing  in  creed 
and  origin,  and  whose  fathers  were  once  separated  hy 
dire  national  feuds,  have  secured  under  those  insti- 
tutions freedom,  equality,  amity  and  good  will.  But 
Ministers  should  remember  the  fact,  which  thev  seem 
to  forget,  that  those  institutions  that  have  secured  us 
our  present  blessings. 

ARE   THOSE   OF   THE   ll>TH    CENTURY, 

ami  not  those  of  an  earlier  time,  the  relics  of  barbari- 
an days.  If  honorable  gentlemen  opposite  are  de- 
sirous of  securing  British  institutions,  they  must  in- 
troduce into  the  legislati(m  of  this  country  the  broad 
spirit  of  modern  England,  and  not  seek  to  establish 
those  monopolies  which  at  this  <lay  prove  so  many 
thorns  in  the  side  of  England,  great  as  she'is.  Let  them 
look  at  the  country  they  pretend  to  admire,  and  they 
will  see  what  deep  and  firm  roots  abuses  will  strike 
into  the  soil,  and  what  toils,  labors,  miseries  and 
sufferings,  such  abuses  can  produce  to  the  pooi)le  of 
that  country.  They  have  exam])les  of  this  kind  be- 
fore their  eyes  at  this  very  day  If  this  contract  is  to 
be  judged  m  the  light  of  modern  liritish  ideas  and 
principles,  it  carries  with  it  its  death -warrant. and  the 
only  duty  that  remains  for  this  House  to  perform  is 
simply  to  reject  it  on  the  first  opportunity. 


Tlic  Hoo.  Edward  Blale  at  Montrea 


THE  MEMORABLE  BANQUET  OF  18S1 


MK.    LAUIHEK    PAYS    HOMACJE   TO   HIS   T.KADEK 


<.»n  the  20tli  Marcli,  1881,  Honomble  E<l\vur«l  r>lake  receiv- 
#»<!  a  great  ovation  at  Montreal.  Tlie  Yovny  ^fl'n*s  /\eform 
(hih^  all  tho  English  and  French  youth  of  the  Canadian  met  ro- 
volis,  joined  in  giving  a  grand  banquet  in  liis  honor  at  the 
Windsor  Hotel.  The  festivity  was  attended  with  extraordinary 
eclat,  the  number  of  guests  ])resftnt  being  larger  at  least  by  a 
hun<lred  than  at  any  of  the  finest  public  ban<iuets  previously 
given  in  Montreal.  Mr.  Blake,  escorted  by  Mr.  Maclaron,  pre- 
sident of  the  y.M.Ii.  CJuh,  took  his  seat  at  the  table  d'honneur, 
having  alongside  of  him  Honorable  Messrs.  Laurier,  Mercier, 
Huntingdon,  I^ngelier  I^flamme,  Thibaudeau,  Joly,  Marohand 
and  a  crowd  of  members,  jnihlic  men  antl  leading  citizens  : 
Messrs.  Holt  on,  J.  Soriver,  H.  Pn^fontaine,  .1  MeShane.  F.  <r. 
Bouthillier,  H.  A.  Nelson,  W.Prevost,.Iac<iues(irenier,  Proctor, 
Hagar.  Brown,  H.  Lyman,  JiHodgaon,  P.  If.  lioy ..Tames  Stewart, 
F.  X.  Arehambault,  A.  E.  Poirier,  A.  Favreau,  .Ins.  Dnhamel, 
«Vc.  The  masti^rly  speech  deliverod  by  Mr.  Blake  on  the 
ocoa-^ion  was  reproduced  by  the  whole  Liberal  press  of  th<' 
time  ;  wp  now  reconstruct  from  notes  tak«*n  at  tho  banqu»'t 
Mr  Lauri«^r's   reply  to   the   toast  of  •' the  Hous«' of  Commons." 

Mk.  Chatumax, 

AND    (lENTLEMKN, 

Tliere  have  been  few  occasions  in  my  life  on  which 
I  have  felt  so  much  jrenuinc  satisfaction  as  in  sittinj; 
down  at  this  table  to-night. 


^ 
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You  liave  called  upon  me  to  reply  to  the  toast  of 
the  House  of  Coninions  and  I  comply  with  the  greatest 
pleasure,  tor  it  cnablea  me  to  give  expression  to  the 
sentiniciits  with  whicli  my  heart  is  overflowing. 

The  immense  satisfaction  I  feel  does  not  come 
from  tlie  fact  tliat  the  city  of  Montreal, the  city  which 
our  adver.-*aries  have  ]>een  plca?ed  to  ever  regard  as 
their  stron^hokl,  haj-  1  een  the  first  to  hail  the  new  lea- 
der of  the  Liberal  party  ;  nor  does  it  arise  even  from  the 
very  legitimate  emotion  t)f  the  personal  and  political 
friend  i\t  the  spectacle  of  this  (mtl)usiastic  public  ex- 
pression of  sympathy  f<>r  the  great  ability  and  the 
not  less  eminent  character  of  Mr.  l^lake. 

No.  this  intense  satisfactiim  rather  s))ring§  from 
tlie  fact  tlijit  this  demonstration  istliein3pirati<»n  and 
>vork  of  our  young  men.  that  the  youth  of  this  coun- 
trv  an*  tlie  first  to  hail  the  new  leader  of  the  Li- 
beral  i>arty.  :ind  that  that  youth,  true  to  the  generous 
instincts  of  their  years,  thus  proclaim  their  adhesion 
t(»  tlie  itb'iisofthe  LihtMal  ]>artv  on  the  very  morrowof 
a  se.-sion  during  whit^h,  in  Parliament,  those  ideas 
wore  cruslicd  by  the  weight  of  a  compact  majority. 

^'»^u  hav<'  pr(4).)sed  the  healtli  i»f  the  Iiouse  of 
Commons.  We  arr  th(»  party  of  reform  and  I  drink 
to  tlie  reft. mint  ion  of  tlio  present  House  of  Commons, 
in  the  h'»pe  thiit.  when  it  p:i<S(?s  though  the  crucible 
of anuther  ehxtion,  tiie  signal  note  sounded  here  t<»- 
niglit  by  tlievuiniL^  nun  nf  Montreal  will  find  an  echo 
and  that,  in  tlie  new  Iiouse  «>f  Commons,  ^fr.  Blake's 
policy  will  be  triuiui)hanl. 

This,  h  )wever.  is  only  a  hoj:e.  Those  present 
hert;  this  evening  do  nt)t  hesitate  to  believe  that  that 
|)oiicy  is  the  poliey  nf  the  future.  Hut  should  it  be 
victorious  at  tin;  next  ele  :t  ions  or  should  it  even  not  be 
victorious  in  our  day  is  another  <iuestion — a  question 
wiiich  is  only  nf  secondary  importance  for  us.  We  do 
not  concern  (lurselve-^tn  know  whether  we  shall  gather 
the  fruits  i>f  the  seed  we  are  now  sowing  or  whether 
thev  sliall  be  gathered  bv  our  succes.-ors  ?  For 
the      niMiij(Mit,      we   only   see   one    thing,    that  the 
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caii>e'  whicli  is  dear  to  us  all,  the  cause 
wliicli  we  believe  just  and  true,  is,  desjute  tlie 
transcendent  ability  and  character  of  our  chief,  in  a 
disar>trous  niiiiurity  among  the  repre^sentatives  of  the 
people.  Once  more,  this  is  not  what  concerns  us.  IJe 
thai  cause  strong  or  weak  numerically,  it  is  the  cause 
of  ligiit  and  justice.  Tlie  young  men  who  hail  Mr. 
lUakc  on  the  morrow  of  the  session,  do  not  look  to 
what  was  the  success  of  his  efforts.  Moreover,  it  is  the 
ill*' nature  of  generous  souls,  of  youth  cti])ecially,  to 
not  pri/c  success,  but  rather  the  cause  an<l  we  can 
|>r<«udly  exclaim  with  the  ancient  p»K*t : 

Vhlri.r  rausff  ffiis    /tlarnit^  sftl  virfa  Cfilimi. 

Voui^jj:  men  of  the  Montreal  Liberal  club.-s.  vountr 
Ku-ili-li  Canadians,  young  French  Canadians,  you 
Jill,  tin-  organizers  of  this  demonstration,  it  wouhl  he. 
periiMps,  niisphiced  on  my  part  to  offer  you  thanks, 
.-^till  I  cannot  resirrt  the  pleasure  of  doing  so.  Tn  this 
age  of  universal  egotism,  when  even  the  young  do 
not  always  escape  the  contagion,  it  is  ccjusoling  to  see 
that  you  at  least  have  remained  faithful  to  the  enthu- 
^iarnl  and  the  disinterestedness  which  from  time  im- 
iiMMU'Tial  have  been  the  glorious  appanage  of  youth. 

I  am  hajipy  to  n(»te  tliis  fact.  for.  tt>  my  mind, the 
lir-l  duty  of  the  Liberal  party  is  to  regenerate  the 
]»u«i'.i«*  sentiment  of  the  c^Mjitry. 

Nothing  coidd  be  more  deplorab](- nr  nmre  di-;i-- 
tr«»u-  than  the  state  of  degriidation  into  which  politics 
i::«ve  fallen. 

A<  1  s|)eak,  there  is  in  this  prcjvince  a  great  party 
in  \\hi«b  each  act  done  or  word  sj>oken  is  only  d<»ne 
or  sp«»ken  in  vie'.v  of  the  j>er.sonal  benefit  (»f  the  d«K-r 
nr  -p«*aker.  If  they  go  bey^unl  th^-c  walN.  the  viiw> 
wb'n'h  1  am  now  ex|»ressing  will,  perhaps,  betiirious- 
Iv  a^siiiled  and  their  truth  anLM'ily  dis|>ntel  :  ami 
my  -tiiteinents,  pc^rhaps,  will  be  treated  as  a  j^hnnler. 
1  ni-verthcless  reiterate  what  T  have  a*-s<rted  and  for 
th«-ir    truth.  I  appeal   not  to   you.  gentlemen,  but  to 
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our  inlvorsaries  themselves  ;  I  make  this  appeal,  not 
to  what  i.s  uttered  publicly,  not  to  what  is  printed  tor 
the  ^^alhirie-?,  hut  what  is  fearlessly  and  frankly  ad- 
mitted in  the  secrecy  of  friendshij),  and  there,  gen- 
tlemen, you  know,  lor  we  have  all  heard  it  repeated 
ten,  tw(»nty,  a  hundred  times,  tho>e  who  Btill  regard 
))olitieal  lionor  as  something,  those  who  still  believe 
th:it  patriotism  is  not  a  word  without  meaning,  tho5e 
wlmH<*  hearts  jire  touched  jind  strongest  einotii^ns  a- 
roase<l  l)v  thii  word  countrv,  are  treated  as  simide- 
ton>.  the  true  ])olicy  ,  in  the  opinion  of  the  strong, 
po-itiv(j  minds,  who  look  down  upon  them  for  their 
guilelessness.  being  to  always  sju^ak  and  act  in  view 
of  tln^  protit  derivable  from  each  word  or  act. 

(lenth^men,  T  have  ih»  nerd  t<»  tell  you  that  if  in 
l)olitics  we  only  keej)  in  view  our  individual  intcr*-fits, 
if  each  act,  each  word,  has  to  be  measured  according 
to  the  bcMielits  derivable  therefrom,  then  we  are  not 
worthy  to  be  a  free  peo{de.  Ala's!  if  those  who  laid 
down  their  lives  on  the  battle-tield  or  this  scafTold  had 
shared  the  views  of  the  contem]>orary  school,  had 
calculated  their  acts  and  their  words  according  to  the 
new  rule,  instead  of  dying  as  they  died,  they  would 
liave  liv(».l  on  the  favors  an<l  largesses  which  the  bu- 
reaucracy of  tlieir  day  would  have  been  only  too  glad 
to  shower  upon  theni,  and  our  peojde  would  still  be  a 
p'^ojjJe  <»f  slaves. 

Alas!  the  times  arc  greatly  changed,  but  is  it 
necessary  to  rcp<*at  that  thert*  is  no  salvation  for  a 
country  unless  its  citizens  rcmnin  t'aithful  U>  it  and 
])lace  tlie  public  over  ])riv:itc  intcn-sl  ? 

The  ]>arty,  which  bus  governed  us  almost  without 
interrui)lion  for  twenty-five  years,  has  forgotten  these 
great  truths.  Tt  has  ruled  by  i>andering  to  cupidity 
and  })y  ]>utting  ])ersnnal  over  general  interests.  Its 
appeals  unhappily  have  lound  t)nly  too  wide  an  echo. 
The  poliry  of  this  jn-oviuce  bjis  been  shaped  not  in 
view  «)f  the  |)ublic  interest,  whicii  should  alone  1)6  the 
pole  star  of  ibo  true  patri<>t,  but  in  view  of  individual 
inter»?sts.     And  now,  look  at  the  result  ?  We   are   on 
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tlie  liriiik  of  an  al)y??.  iJie  dopth  of  which  is  unfjith- 
oniiible.  and  it  i^  evident  that,  in  a  few  years,  the 
(MMuitry  will  find  it.soll*  face  to  face  with  a  frightful 
linane-ial  situation. 

Vriiat  will  he  the  up.^hot  of  this  fatal  state  of 
things  ?  We  see  tin;  evil  well  enough,  but  where  are 
we  to  look  for  the  remedy?  With  a  debt  of  many 
millions,  a  limited  asset,  an  exhausted  credit  and  nut 
even  the  honor,  which  is  the  last  resource  of  thoy^e 
who  have  none,  what  remains  to  us  with  wliich  to 
<-onfront  the  situation?  I  trust  T  may  be  mistaken  in 
])rediciin<r  that  the  province  will  probably  liave  to 
^)ay  with  th  loss  of  some  of  its  c-onstitutional  liberties 
tnv  tli(^  crimv.  with  which  T  charge  the  party  in  power, 
of  iu)i  having  governed  for  the  country,  of  not  having 
alone  consulted  the  i)ublic  intere.-^t,  and  of  having 
sacrificed  the  j)uV>lic  cause  to  personal  cupidity. 

For  our  part,  we,  who  claim  to  continue  the  work 
of  the  men  wlio  conquered  tlie  constitutional  liberties 
which  we  to-day  enjoy,  we,  who  claim  to  be  follow- 
ing the  path  traced  out  by  those  grand  figures  who 
si  ill  shine  out  in  our  history,  by  those  who  loved 
their  country  to  the  extent  of  dying  for  it ;  we  only 
seek,  like  them,  in  tlie  share  we  take  in  public  affairs, 
the  greatest  possible  sum  of  good  for  the  country. 

What  we  have  to  contend  against  at  present  is 
this  di-ji-solving  tendency  to  only  consider  personal 
intere.-'t,  which  leads  to  vena'ity,  to  the  debasement 
«>f  consciences,  to  all  those  infamies  of  the  recent  past 
jmd  to  all  the  dangers  which  are  looming  up  in  iho 
near  future. 

Once  more.  T  say  that,  ii'the  public  cause  is  lutt 
w»»rth  the  greatesi  efT<>rt3  of  which  we  are  capable,  we 
are  not  worthy  of  being  a  free  ]:eople. 

The  Liberal  party  has  nothing  to  hold  out  to 
those  who  march  in  its  ranks.  We  are  in  the  njino- 
rity.  an<l  we  have  no  favors,  lumors,  lucrative  [daces 
or  high-sounding  titles  to  distribute.  We  cheri>h  a 
h-gitiinale  ambition  to  triumjdi  and  to  see  Mr.  lUake 
at  the  head  of  this  countrv,  but,  if  we   hope   for    its 
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gratification,  it  is  not  for  the  individual  profit  which 
each  of  us  msiy  derive  from  tlie  circumstance,  but  for 
tlie  good  of  the  country  at  large. 
*n'!Tii I  do  not  pretend  to  be  indifferent  to  the  posses- 
sion of  power.  Under  our  system  of  government,  the 
possession  of  power  and  its  accompanying  advantages 
are  the  legitimate  reward  of  the  victorious;  but  the 
first  and  the  principal  object  is  to  struggle  for  what 
we  believe  to  be  just  and  true,  whatever  may  be  the 
upshot  of  our  efforts. 

Tlie  lieroism  of  those  who  died  on  the  battlefield 
simply  for  the  honor  of  tlieir  country  is  remembered 
with  emotion.  The  last  charge  made  at  Reisclioffen 
by  McMalion's  cuirassiers,  riding  to  their  certain  and, 
so  to  say,  useless  death,  is  recalled  with  emotion,  he- 
cause  it  was  a  last  sacrifice  to  the  fortunes  of  France. 
Well,  if  the  soldier  gives  up  his  life  for  his  country, 
is  it  too  much  to  expect  the  citizen  to  sacrifice  a  few 
material  advantages  for  the  sake  of  fidelity  to  what 
he  believes  to  be  liis  country's  cause  ? 

As  for  us,  once  more  i  repeat  that  our  leaders 
liave  nothing'  to  offer  individually  and  we  look  for 
in>ihing  from  them.  Our  adversaries  may  not  know 
it,  but  we  know  what  the  noble  pride  of  being  honor- 
able in  our  own  eyes  is  worth,  and  we  also  know  the 
worth  of  the  proud  pleasure  of  owing  nothing  except 
to  ourselves,  of  expectinii  notiiing  except  from  our- 
selves, and  of  being  patriots  in  deed  as  well  as  in 
name. 


The  Ofltafio  Bomiilafy  Qaestioa' 


THE  DECISION  OF  THE  ARBITRATORS 

IN  1882 


FAVORABLE  TO  ONTARIO.  HUT  REJKC  TED  BY 
THE  FEDERAL  (lOVERNMENT 


MR.    LAURIKRS    SPKKCH    IX     KAVOR   OK    THE    AWARD 

or   THE    ARBITRATORS 


The  frillowin;!  spoi^cli  (leal<  with  a  subject  of  interest  not 
only  to  the  prople  ot'(  hitario,  but  also  to  those  of  the  province 
<i!'(}ufb<T,  whose,  northern  boun<larv  i«^  not  vet  cleterinined. 
lU'lbre  th<?  annexation  of  the  North-West,  it  was  perfectly 
nn<lerstoo<l  that  the  t<^rritorv  of  <  Ontario  exteniled  to  bevon<l 
Port  Arthur  and  the  Ij^ikeof  tlie  Woods.  But  since  tlie  annexa- 
tion, ilie  Fe<leral  (ioveinni«*nt  <li.spuie<i  the  legality  of  tliis 
bountlarVy  whieli  would  liave  taken  away  Al;:<mia  and  a  vast 
region  fiom  Ontario  ami  V(?ry  nearly  provoked  .  troubles  and 
.♦vets  ol  violenof  in  tlie  <li«pute<l  territorv.  The  Mackenzie 
<'abjiiet  propose«l  an  arbitration,  wiiieh  was  accepted:  but. 
when  the  arbitrators  nia<le  their  award,  Sir  John  A  MacdonaM, 
who  had  in  the  meantime  reiurnetl  to  power,  refused  to  submit 
to  it.     Kecour.-e  had  to  be  had  to  the  courts:  and    Honorable 

l']n;:land, 
'ial 
en 


to  it.  Kecour.-e  had  to  be  had  to  the  courts:  and  Ilonorabl 
Mr.Mnwatt,  i*remier  of  Ontario,  carried  the  atl'air  to  ICn^ilan* 
where  he  gained  his  cause.  All  these  tlitlieulties  and  judicii 
expense^  would  liuve  been  avoided,  if  in  I^vJ  the  advice  give 
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by  Mr.  Lnnrior   in   tli^'se  terms,   at   tho  sittin*!  of  the   House 
ot' Commons  on  the  4tli  April,  ISS2,  Imd  been  followed  : 

M  H.    J^PEAKEK, 

The  resolution  is  rn)NV  in  vour  hands,  and  all  the 
lionorable  gentleiuon  who  have  addressed  you  from 
the  opposite  side  (»r  the  House,  strongly  insist  upon 
the  propriety  of  treating  this  question  Ironi  a  purely 
legal  point  of  view.  Acting  thenisclvea  upon  this 
])rinciple,  they  have  attacked,  at  great  length,  the 
award  rendered  by  the  arbitrators  to  whom  the  deci- 
sion of  this  question  was  confided  bv  the  Ciovernments 
of  Ontario  and  of  the  Dominion.  Tliey  have  dissected 
this  award  minutely  and  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that,  had  they  sat  on  the  commission,  tliey  would 
have  reached  a  different  decision  from  tlie  one 
rendered  by  the  arbitrators.  They  have  piled  up 
arguments,  disquisitions  and  opinions,  to  establish 
that  the  arbitrators  greatly  erred  when  they  decided 
that  the  word  ''  northward  "  in  the  act  really  means 
towards  the  north,  whereas, in  their  opinion,  it  means 
simply  north  and  nothing  more.  Well,  everybody 
knows  that  in  the  past  there  has  been  no  more  prolific 
cause  of  discussion  than 

THE   SKJNIFICATION    OF    WORDS. 

Tn  listening  to-djiy  to  the  learned  and  elaborate 
disquisitions  of  the  honorable  gentlemen  opposite 
upon  the  meaning  of  the  words  *'  downwards  " 
''  northwards*  '",  and  *'  due  north,"  I  was  strongly 
reniintled  of  a  letter  which  is  to  be  founa  in  the 
appendix  of  the  work  of  the  lion. member  for  Bothwell. 
which  wa:^  juldrcsscd  by  the  Marquis  de  Torcv  to 
Lord  liolingbroke,  on  the  ^oth  December,  171!?.  at 
thetime  wlion  tlic  ncj.^otiations  for  the  treaty  of  Utrecht 
wore  going  '11.  The  letter  of  the  Marquis  de  Torcy 
conn)loined  that  too  much  weight  was  put  by  the 
J>riti?h   plenipotentiary  on  mere   words.    He  wrote: 
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*In  the  name  of  God,  Sir,  order  your  plenipotentiaries 
tn  l»e  less  excellent  grammarians.  Ours,  wliu  also 
understand  the  force  of  Latin  expressions,  are  out  of 
l)atience,  when  they  see  dirtioulties  which  have  l^een 
lonj^  adjusted  started  again,  and  the  difference  ho- 
tween  '-cssinn  and  j^fstifdtinn,  and  the  meaning  of  those 
terms.  In  truth.  Sir,  such  questions  ought  not  to  ho 
the  amu3<j:nent  of  honorable  men.  Thev  are.  at  best, 
exru.-jahle  in  tliose  to  whom  we  may  apply  the  epithet 
amaiiUnm  irfic.  Finish  those  dispute-j  which,  if  tliey 
continue  longer,  will  only  profit  our  enemies.  " 

Well,  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun,  and 
one  would  really  think  that  this  letter  was  written 
expressly  for  the  purpose  of  the  present  discussion, 
and  if  we  substitute  the  words  '*  north  "  and  "  due 
north  ''  for  the  words  **  cession  '"  and  "'  restitution  " 
it  would  exactly  apply  to  the  present  case.  In  truth, 
such  questions  ought  not  to  be  the  amusement  of 
lionorable  men  unless  thev  are  excusable  as  being 
{invnitiuin  irac.  Go  this  side  of  the  House  I  may  say 
that  we  have  no  patience  when  w^e  see  difficulties 
which  have  been  long  since  adjusted  revived  again 
by  the  honorable  gentlemen  opposite 

ON   TIEE    FRIVOLOl'S   PRETEXT 

that  the  meaning  of  the  words  **  north  "  and  '*  due 
north  "  were  not  properly  understood  by  the  arbi- 
trators. This  question  has  been  sett'ed.  Why  should 
it  be  opened  up  again?  But  what  would  be  the  benefit 
of  t)pening  tlie  (question?  If,  however,  it  is  to  be 
opened,  we  are  just  as  anxious  as  are  honorable  gen- 
tlemen opposite  that  the  question  should  be  treated 
exclusively  as  a  legal  one  and  should  be  approached 
in  no  other  spirit  except  a  judicial  one.  But  let  me 
ask  thoje  honorable  gentlemen,  who  have  urged  o»i 
the  House  the  propriety  of  treating  it  as  a  purely 
legal  one,  whether  in  such  an  event  they  have  the 
right  to  criticize  the  award  rendered.  If  they  are 
i»incere  in  tlieir  opinion,   and  I  believe  they  are,  that 
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the  question  shall  be  treated  simply  as  a  legal  one, 
be  approached  only  in  a  judicial  spirit,  can  they 
ignore  the  great  fundamental  principle  in  matters  of 
arbitration  that  an  award  is  binding  on  both  parties 
and  cannot  be  questioned,  except  for  cause?  And 
what  is  the  cause  in  this  case — what  causes  can  be  ad- 
duced for  refusing  to  submit  to  the  award  ?  The  answer 
is,  that  the  arbitrators  have  erred.  The  only  cause 
adequate  to  contest  the  award  is  this  :  it  lies  with  the 
party  challenging  the  award  to  show  there  has  been 
fraud  on  the  part  of  the  arbitrators  or  that  it  is  grossly 
unjust.  This  is  a  fundamental  principle  which  no 
one  will  gainsay.  Yet  no  fraud  is  charged  against 
the  arbitrators — Ihey  are  above  suspicion.  No  sub- 
stantial injustice  is  charged.  Wliat  is  charged  against 
them  is  this:  that  they  may  possiblv  have  erred  and 
taken  a  wrong  view  of  the  case  before  them.  This 
cannot  be  brought  a^  a  charge  against  the  award  and 
unless  honorable  gentlemen  opposite  are  prepared  to 
Bay  there  has  been  fraud  on  the})art  of  the  arbitrators, 
or  that  sliocking  injustice  has  occurred, 

THEY   HAVE   NO   RICillT 

to  review  and  criticize  the  award  as  they  have  done. 
Although  no  charge  of  injustice  is  brought  against 
the  award,  or  fraud  agfiinst  the  arbitrators,  yet  some 
objections  arc  nuule  by  honorable  gentlemen  opjKisite. 
What  arc  those  t)bjectiuns  ?  The  first  is  that  the  refer- 
ence of  the  question  to  arbitrators,  which  was  made 
by  the  late  (jovernmcnt,  was  made  without  the  sanc- 
tion of  Parliament :  and  this  they  hold  to  be  a  fatal 
objection.  In  law  and  in  fact  this  contention  is  un- 
founded. The  hcmorable  member  for  Hothwell  has 
shown  conclusively  that  it  was  within  the  power  of 
the  Crown  to  make  such  a  reference.  It  may  be  said 
tliat  such  a  prerogative  of  the  Crown  would  hardly 
obtain  under  our  constitution  ;  the  most  punctilious 
will  reply  that  the  reference  was  made  with  the  au- 
thority of  Parliament.     Tt  was,   however,   not    made 
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with  the  authority  of  Piirliaiuent  cuachecl  in  an  Act; 
but  the  authority  given  by  Parliament  wai  juM  as  if 
it  hail  been  given  by  an  Act-  It  is  within  the  rffcol- 
leclioQ  nf  many  hunorable  members  that  daring  the 

I  late  Pariiament  the  question  wii3  uftea  referred  toon 
the  floor  of  Parliament.     Not  only  ao,  but  in  the  aes- 

I  aion  of  1878.  Slo.OO'J  were  voted  by  Parliament  for  the 
purpose  of  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  conimUsicin 
which  had  been  charged  with  the  settlement  of  Ihe 
OiUariu  boundaries.  I  ask  any  fair  minded  man  if 
Piirliuiuent  could  have  aaactiontid  anything  on  more 
binding  lermi  than  it  did  when  it  voted  the  necessary 
monev  to  carry  out  the  expenses  of  the  commisaion. 
Could  the  authority  have  been  more  binding  if  Parlia- 
nieiil  hud  passed  an  Act  to  refer  tlie  case  to  arbitration  ? 
If  these  honorable  gentlemen  will  look  upon  the  ques- 
tion jw  a  purely  legal  one— if  they  will  look  upon  it 
in  a  judicial  spirit,  such  as  they  invite  us  to  do.  they 
ciinnot  come  to  adolher  conclusion  than  that  Parlia- 
ment could  sanction  the  action  uf  the  Government, 
and  therefore  th(.«  argument  which  we  have  heard  so 
iiAen  rejieated  in  this  debate  falls  to  the   ground.     It 

Ktna  indisputable  that 
e  uio^t  open  and   binding   manner   that   it   was 
hie  for  Pariiani^nt  lo  iki. 
^iiuthvr  obji'plion  mude  against  the  award  is  this  : 
jftid  this  ia  a  leeal   question   and   being   a  legal 
Linn  it  ought  to  have  been  settled  by  Inwyrrsand 
^--„,,B.  Now,  sir,  I  cannot  concede  that  tlie  aulhority 
of  llio  gentlemen  who  rendered  the  award   is   to   bo 
iiuc^ti'jned  because  they  did  not  all  happen  to  belong 
ti»  the  legal  profession.  No  one  will  presume  to  assert 
'      that  justice,  faircesB  and  knowledge  are  the  exclusive 
'      endowments  of  lawyers.     We  saw  a  few  day-?  ago.  in 
■L^committee  of  this  Jlouge,  doctors  of  divinity  arguing 
nione  of  law  a?  ably  and  asskilfully  as  any  lawyer 
"fl  have  done.and  I  am  satisfied  that  every  one  must 
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admit  tJiat  the  arbitrators  were  eiulowed  with  all  the 
qualities  necessary  to  render  such  an  award  as  would 
gatistV  the  most  ^unctilious.  First  we  have  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Harrison,  whose  lofty  character  and  clear  and 
cool  legal  acumen  shone  so  conspicuousl  v  in  his 
<areer;  then  wo  have  Sir  Francis  Hincks,  whose  fer- 
tile and  versatile  talents  eminently  fitted  him  for  such 
a  position  ;  and  then  we  have  the  Hritish  Ambassador, 
who, by  his  profession,  his  oc  jupation,  by  his  know- 
ledge and  character,  was  just  as  well  fitted  to  deal 
with  such  a  (question  as  any  professional  man  could 
liave  been. For  my  own  part. I  protest  against  the  asser- 
tion that  questions  of  law  should  always  be  settled  by 
the  law  courts.  I  say  that  the  interests  of  society  do 
not  require  that  questions  of  law  should  always  be 
so  decided.  The  most  trivial  disputes  that  arise  be- 
tween men  involve  questions  of  law,  but  the  intere.=!t8 
of  society  demand  that  these  disputes  should  be 
settled,  if  possible,  by  the  contending  parties,  or,  fail- 
ing in  this,  by  arbitrators  appointed  by  mutual 
agreement,  but  that 

ONLY    AS   A    LAST    RESORT 

should  they  have  recourse  to  courts  of  law. 

Another  objection  is  made  against  the  award. It  is 
said  that  the  arbitrators  have  not  solved  the  questions, 
but  that  they  have  made  a  comi)romi5e  between  the 
questions  submitted  by  the  respective  parties.  Mr. 
^^peakcr,  it  is  very  strange  that  such  an  assertion 
should  be  made,  and  so  often  made  on  the  floor  of 
the  Houire,  when  every  man  should  now  know  better 
than  to  make  such  an'assertion.  Sir  Francis  Hincks 
declared  in  his  lecture,  delivered  at  Toronto,  that  no 
compromise  was  made;  that  the  arbitrators  had 
applied  themselves  to  the  task  which  devolved  upon 
them  ;  that  after  hearing  the  arguments  each  sepa- 
rately took  the  case  and  separately  came  to  the  con- 
clusion which  was  come  to  in  the  award,  and  that 
award  was  therefore  the  unanimous  expression  of  the 
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ooiiclii?i(^ns  iirrived  at  separately  by  oacli  arbitrator. 
T  do  not  cite  thiu  declaration  of  Sir  Francis  Ilincks 
]»eoaus9  it  can  have  any  bearing  on  tlie  cape,  but 
simply  tor  tbe  purpose  of  protesting  against  aspertion*^ 
Avhicb  are  persistently  made  when  they  should  not  be 
made,  because  they  liave  no  foundation  in  fact.  It  is 
impossible  to  carry  on  the  public  discussions  of  this 
country  if  hont>rable  gentlemen  persist  in  basing 
arguments  on  assertions  which  are  denied  by  the  facts; 
but  what,  after  all,  is  there  in  the  assertion,  if  true, 
that  the  arbitrators  have  made  a  compromise?  Sup- 
posing they  made  a  compromise  on  the  contentions 
submitted  to  them,  what  objection  can  the  honorable 
gentlemen  make  to  that  fact?  Honorable  gentlemen 
<»r)po>ite  seem  very  tender-skinned  on  that  tjuestion. 
Ihey  say  that  tlie  boundaries  between  Ontario  and 
Canada  exiet  by  law,  and  that  l he  Parliament  of  Great 
Britain  alone  is  the  power  that  can  change  these 
boundaries.  To  tliis  proposition  I  am  di8p<»sed  to 
assent,  but  if  this  V»oundary  exists  by  law, 

WIIEHE    IS   IT    TO    BE    FOrNI)  ? 

It  exists  by  law.  but  the  law   is  not   clear   upon   that 
j)(»int  ;  and,  supposing   the  arbitrators   made  a    com 


tions  of  either  party  and  had  said  :  '*  We  will  not 
admit  the  one  })roposition  or  the  other  :  but  will  take 
a  little  from  one  side  of  the  case  and  a  little  from  the 
other.  "  Who  can  say  that  they  took  away  any  rights 
that  belonged  to  either?  Hut  whether  or  not  this 
view  be  correct — whether  the  question  was  solved  as 
a  compromise  or  as  a  question  of  law  -at  all  events 
tl;ere  is  the  award,  and  it  is  binding  unless  you  can 
phow  a  better  objection  to  it  than  has  yet  been  brought 
forward.  Of  the  award  itself  I  will  say  nothing;  it 
has  been  so  ablv  defended  bv  mv  honorable  friend 
from  Hothwell  (Mr.  Mills)  that  it   would    be   prejios- 
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terous  in  aie  to  add  a  word  to  what  he  has  said.  More- 
over, I  do  not  see  the  necessity  of  defending  it.^  It 
does  not  require  to  be  defended,  and  the  objections 
offered  against  it  are  of  tlie  most  frivolous  character ; 
and,  supposing  the  proposition  now  before  the  House 
shouhl  carry  and  that  the  question  should  be  referred 
to  the  Supreme  Court  or  Privy  Council,  does  any  one 
suppose  tliat  the  decision  of  whatever  tribunal  it 
might  be  brouglit  before  would  satisfy  everyone  con- 
cerned? No,  Mr.  Speaker  ;  there  are  objections  to  the 
award  now,  and  tliere  would  be  objections  brought 
against  the  decision  of  any  other  tribunal  before 
whicli  it  miglit  be  carried.  I  think  it  is  Jean  Jacques 
Rousseau  who  said  that  no  two  men  ever  discussed  a 
question  without  each  remaining  more  convinced  of 
his  own  opinion  than  beft)rc  the  argument  began.  So 
it  is  in  every  law  court.  Where  is  the  judge  that  can 
satisfy  both  parties?  The  loser  alwavs  thinks  that  he 
has  been  wrongly  treated.  So  it  would  be  if  this  ques- 
tion were  referred  to  the  Sai)reme  Court.  I  shall  not 
touch  upon  the  merits  t)f  the  award,  but  I  say  it  is 
an  award 

BlNDINc;    ON    nOTlI    PARTIES, 

and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  both  parties  to  receive  il 
and  carry  it  out  in  its  entirety.  In  speaking  thus,  I 
ani  perfecilv  well  aware  that  I  shall  be  violentlv 
attacked  in  my  own  province  ]>y  the  members  of  the 
Conservative  party. 

Iltmorable  Membersi:  Hear,  liear  ! 

^Ir.  Laurior,  T  see  that  I  have  not  mistaken  the 
spirit  of  honorable  ^^ontlemon  opposite.  I  see  that  I 
have  not  mintakcii  the  views  of  my  honorable  friends 
oppo^it(\  I  know  their  ])rejudices  too  well,  not  to 
know  in  advance  what  tlieir  arjrument  will  be;  I 
know  that  it  will  be  an  appeal  to  the  baser  prejudices 
of  my  fellow-countrymen.  But,  Sir,  T  have  too  much 
ri'-apcet  for  the  justice  of  my  countrymen  to  fear  the 
efTcc't  of  those  ap})eals.  Two  years  ago,  when  a  motion 
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was  ma>le  to  appmnt  a  Comiiiittee  to  iavestigate  the 
award.  I,  in  commun  with  sume  of  my  friends  ua  tliia 
aide  uf  the  House,  voted  against  such  a  Committee, 
because  we  boliefed  then,  aa  we  believe  now,  that  the 
question  had  been  settled,  mid  tliat  it  ehuuld  uol  be 
again  opened.  W'o  were  attacked  then,  as  we  shall 
be  attacked  now ;  it  was  represented  that  we  had 
Fa*-rificed  the  interests  of  our  pmvince  for  the  sake 
of  Ontario.  It  would  seeni  to  these  honorable  gentle- 
men that  to  do  justice  to  Ontario  meanii  to  sacrifice 
the  intereats  of  Quel>ec.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
this  award  grants  nothing  to  Ontario  but  what  Onta- 
rio had  before;  it  does  not  pretend  to  give  any  addi- 
tional territory  to  Ontario;  it  pretends  simply  to 
award  to  Ontario  the  territory  to  which  she  is  entitled. 
Bui  we  were  represented  as  the  enemies  uf  our  pro- 
TincQ.  Let  me  tell  hnnorahle  gentlemen  opposite, 
wbot  I  have  often  said  elsewhere,  that 

THE   liitSSERVATIVE    PARTV    OK   TO' DAY 

are  not  the  party  that  were  led  at  onetime  liy  Sir 
Cieorge  Ktienne  Carticr. 

Some  honorable  members  ; — Oh  !  nh  ! 

Mr.  Lauricr:— Will  tlie  honorable  gentlemen, who 

now  take  so  strong  objection  to  mv  language,  pretend 

that  on  this  quejlion   they  hold  tlie   views  that  were 

held  hy  Sir  deorge  Cartier?    Do  they  not  know  that 

Sir  (ieorge  Cartier,   in  many   State   papers  signed  by 

himself,  granted  to  the   province  of  Onlariii  far  mure 

territory  than  is   granted   to  her   by  thf«  award  ?    lu 

order  that   there  may  t)B  no  doubt  ou    (hut  point,  let 

mo  refer  them  to  the  despatch   signed  by  Sir  (.ifurge 

rurticr  :itiil  his  then  Colleague  the  hanorable  member 

'■  ,■    i  1 'Mr.  McDougall)   on  thia   very  ipie^tioii, 

:i-  geiitlomen  reraombor.  when  the  Dnwaon 

|i'-iifid  in   ISiii*,  strong  objection  was  made 

lion's  Hay  Company  against  the  Canadian 

riim.'nt   opening  a  route   throuph   the  territory 

between    the    Lake  of  the   Wooda    and   Bed  River 
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bfcauf?e  they  eiud  it  Avas  invadiiip  tlieir  rights.  To 
thi^  Sir  George  (^artier  and  Mr.  McDougall  made  a 
reply,  in  which  they  declared  tliat,  whatever  duubt 
miglit  exist  as  to  the  limits  of  old  or  French  Canada, 
no  impartial  investigator  cnuld  douht  that  they 
extended  to  and  included  the  country  between  the 
Lake  of  the  AVoods  and  Red  River.  I  liave  no  doubt 
that  if  Sir  George  Carlier  were  etill  leading  hip  party 
he  wouhl  hold  the  same  opinion,  and  I  venture  to 
say  that  this  question  would  never  have  been  raised, 
but  the  award  would  have  been  carried  out.  If  there 
was  a  quality  for  which  Sir  (leorge  Cartier  deserved 
to  be  admired,  it  was  his  courage,  and,  next  to  his 
courage,  his  fairness  to  an  adversary  ;  and,  knowing 
him  as  we  once  knew  hira,  I  say  he  would  not  have 
gone  back  on  his  word,  but  would  have  given  whatever 
justice  was  due  to  Ontario;  and  I  repeat  again,  that 
those  gentlemen  who  are  proposing  to  erect  a  mona- 
ment  to  Sir  (xeorge  ('artier  are  slapping  tliat  very 
monument  whenever  they  raise  any  objection  against 
the  award.  I  find  that  the  lionorable  member  for 
Halton,  a  few  montlis  afterwards,  as  well  as  Mr.  Cau- 
chon.  in  i8<>7,  wlien  he  was  a  member  of  the  Canadian 
(rovernment,  also  took  the  ground  that  the  territory 
extended 

AS    KAR   AS    RED    RIVEU. 

Tf  this  (juesticm  is  referred  to  the  Privy  Council,  in 
what  position  will  the  Canadian  Government  stand? 
They  will  stand  in  this  position — that  when  it  was  to 
their  interest,  when  they  were  fighting  the  Hudson's 
Ray  Company,  to  claim  that  territory,  they  did  go, 
anci that  now,  when  it  is  to  their  interest,  they  are 
asserting  the  very  reverse.  It  may  be  that  the  rrivy 
Council  will  hold  their  position  to  be  legal,  but  cer- 
tainly, if  it  is  legal,  it  will  be  neitlier  honorable  nor 
dignified.  Rut  let  me  refer  to  the  position  of  my  fel- 
low-countrymen from  the  province  of  Quebec.  XVhen 
it  was  asserted  we  were  sacrificing  the  rights    of  uur 
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l)rov!iuo,  it  was  objected  tliat  the  territory  ol*  Ontario 
was  already  preat  and  that  this  award  made  it  still 
greater:  and  it  wa?«  added  that  if  a  lar^e  pc)]>iilatinn 
settled  there  Ontario  would  have  a  lar<^e  j)rt*i>oud<*r- 
anue  of  power  in  the  Dominion.  Now,  let  us  sup- 
pt)se  that  tlic  ([Uestion  is  opened  anew.  The  award 
niav  he  set  r.side,  and  it  mav  he  tliat  Ontario  will  h(i 
inereaspd  to  the  exteat  claimed  a«^  her  riirht  hv  the 
Dominion  (iovernmentj  or  it  maybe  ihat  the  territory 
of  Ontario  will  be  increased  to  the  extent  claimed  bv 
Ontari(».  and  granted  by  Sir  (Jeorge  ('artier,  namely, 
to  lied  River — what  then?  You  will  have  tlie  ])ro- 
vince  ot*  Ontario  made  greater  than  it  is  by  the  award. 
As  for  a  large  poi)ulation  settling  in  that  territory, 
does  any  one  su})pose  that  this  will  be  realized  for  a 
hundred  years  to  come?  Whit  immigration  will  gt» 
into  the  rocky  country  so  long  as  the  vast  prairies  in 
the  North-West  are  to  be  tilled  up?  The  fear  is  jier- 
tectlv  chimerical. 


THE    WHOLE    DISPUTE 


lies  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Act  of  1774.  The 
honorable  mend>er  for  IJothwell  argued  that  the  ])ro- 
vince  of  Quebec,  as  constituted  in  1774,  was  comprised 
within  the  f«»llowing  limits  :  To  the  east  by  the  ocean, 
tt»  the  west  by  th«  Mississippi  River,  to  the  north  by 
the  lludsiju  Rav  Territorie?*.  and  to  the  south  bv  the 
lines  which  have  been  described.  On  theothfr  hand, 
it  is  contended  by  the  honorable  members  lor  Niagara, 
Richmond  and  Wolfe,  and  l*r(»vencher,  and  in  fact 
by  all  honorable  members  «»p])Osite  who  have  ppoken 
«»n  this  subject,  that  the  term  "northward  "a ()plie^  to 
a  line  to  be  clrawn  due  north  from  the  junction  of  the 
Mississippi  with  the  Ohio;  and  that  this  astronomical 
line  was  to  l)e  the  west<*rn  boundary  of  the  province. 
The  honorable  mendicr  for  Jiothwell  argued  forcibly 
that,  if  that  contention  were  a<lmittcd.  the  province  of 
Quebec,  which  was  then  constituted,  was  let't  without 
anv  boundarv    on  the  north.     If  this  contention   be 
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true,  where  is  the  northern  boundary  of  Quebec  to  be 
found  ?  If  none  was  provided  in  the  Act  of  1774,  it 
must  be  that  establiphed  by  the  Roval  Proclamation 
of  1763.  In  that  case,  it  would  be  a  line  passing 
through  the  middle  of  Lake  Hi  John.  This  territory 
has  always  been  claimed  by  the  Province  of  Quebec, 
and  at  this  moment  the  (jlovernment  of  that  province 
are  making  great  efforts  to  settle  a  large  population 
there.  I  do  not  say  the  contention  of  the  honorable 
member  for  Bothwell  is  right,  but  I  say  that,  if  you 
deny  Ontario  the  boundary  she  claims,  she  may  deny 
Quebec  her  nortliern  boundary,  and  those  sectional 
cries,  which  at  one  time  were  thought  to  be  forever 
destroyed,  would  be  renewed.  The  Question  having 
been  settled  ought  to  remain  settled.  There  is  no 
occasion  to  open  it  anew.  I  do  not  fear  the  appeal 
that  will  be  made  a^^ainst  me  in  my  own  province  ou 
the  vote  I  intend  giving.  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  this  award  is  binding  on  both  parties,  and 
should  be  carried  out  in  good  faitli.  Tlie  consideration 
that  the  great  province  of  Ontario  may  be  made 
greater  I  altogether  lay  ofide  as  unfair,  unfriendly, 
and  unjust.  This  is  not  a  (juestion  of  expediency, 
it  is 

A    tHt"'?TlON    OF   .M  STICK 

I  do  not  grudge  to  Ontario  the  extent  of  territory 
declared  hers  under  tliis  award,  and  which  does  not 
constitute  even  the  whole  of  what  slie  is  entitled  to, 
according  to  the  oj/inion  of  one  of  the  most  learned 
and  industrit»u8  of  my  countrymen.  The  eternal  prin- 
ciples of  justice  are  far  moreimijortant  than  thousands 
or  millions  of  acres  of  land,  and  T  say,  let  us  adhere 
to  those  principles  of  justice,  and  in  so  doing  we  will 
have  the  surest  foundatir)n  i'nr  securing  justice  on 
every  occasion. 


THE   RIGHT  OF  THE   PROVINCES  TO  LEGIS- 
LATE AS    REGARDS    LICENSES 


Is   CONKEDEKATION    A    DLSGITSED    LEGISLATIVE 

UNION  ? 


In  lS8o,  the  Fedpral  (iovernment  liad  attempted  to  take 
away  tiom  the  provinces  the  right  to  legislate  in  the  matter  of 
licen-^os  for  the  sale  of  spirituous  liquors.  This  encroachment 
upon  the  rights  of  the  Provincial  Lejrislatures  was  so  sflf-evi- 
ilent  that^ftt  the  very  nextsession(18S4)a  supporter  of  lhe*Jov- 
eniment  itself,  the  late  Mr.  Iloude,  propose<l  the  repeal,  pure 
an«l  simple  of  the  usurping  law.  The  following  spet-ch  l»y  Mr. 
I-aurier  on  the  occasion  perfectly  sums  up  the  whole  debate  : 

Mu.  Speakek, 

In  view  of  what  has  been  stated  by  my  honorable 
friend  from  Quebec  (-entre  (Mr.  Hosse).!  niust  refer  to 
to  the  language  which  was  made  use  of  hibt  year  ]»y 
the  (fovernment  and  contrast  it  witli  their  language 
of  to-day.  It  is  wnthin  the  recollertion  of  everybody, 
and  has  been  mentioned  several  times  to-day,that  last 
vear  the  (iovernment  proposed  this  legislation,  whicli 
it  is  now  sought  to  rej)eal,  under  tlie  absolute  plea  of 
necessitv.The  Prime  Minister  stated  that  there  was  no 
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law  to  prevent  the  sale  ol'intoxicating  liquors  ;  that  all 
the  laws  wliich  have  been  passed  by  the  provinces  were 
null  and  void,  and  that  at  any  moment  any  man 
et)uld  open  a  pIioj),  and  there  were  no  power  oil  earth 
to  prevent  him  from  selling  liquor.  Tn  view  of  the  atti- 
tude taken  hv  mv  honorable  friend,  the  words  of  the 
Fir?t  Minister,  though  they  have  been  already  quotecl 
in  this  debate,  will  lioar  repetition.  The  Prinif  Mi- 
nister then  said  : 

'Hint  suhjt^ct  was  not  willingly  nndertokcn  by  th^?  present 
(jov(Mniuont.  They  were  niiite  fatibtied  that  the  law,  as  it 
o1»tnins  in  tlio  dif^ront  provmces,  should  be  continued.  They 
were  quito  sati>H(Ml  that  each  province  should,  so  far  as  the 
law  would  allow  it  to  enat^t  such  statutes,  deal  with  tlie  sub- 
j(?ct  of  sho]>,  tavern  and  >aloon  licences. 

Then  later,the  right  honorable  gentleman,  speak- 
ing of  the  decision  in  Russell  arid  the  Queen,  said: 

Sir,  if  tliero  be  any  value  in  that  decision,  and  there  i* 
every  value  in  it,  l»ooauso  it  is  the  law  of  the  land,  there  is  no 
ch«^ck  at  the  pi«*sent  moment,  in  the  province  of  Ontario,  a- 
gainst  the  unlimited,  unresti-ained  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors. 
Thi<  is  not  a  matter  we  can  play  with.  It  is  not  a  matter  of 
policy:  it  is  a  matter  of  necessity.  If  we  wish  te  prevent  the 
unrestrained  sale  ot  intoxicating  licpiors  we  must  legislate  im- 
mediately :  for  1  take  it,  that  any  man  in  this  cit}',  or  in  any 
j>art  of  Ontario,  can  open  his  saloon  and  sell  li(]Uors,and  there 
IS  not  a  court  in  the  world  can  prevent   his  doing  so. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  was 

VERY    STKoNM;    LANiilACi:. 

and  it  wa«  owing  to  this  language  that  that  low  wa3 
])Ut  upon  the  statute  Book.  It  U  within  the  know- 
ledge i)\'  manv  mrnibers  of  this  House  that  it  was  with 
the  greatest  rcductance  that  mnn\'  supporters  of  the 
(ioverntnent,  especially  those  rej)resenting  Quebec 
<'ontituenc  es,  voted  for  that  hiw.  They  looked  upon 
it  as  an  infrigement  upon  the  rights  of  the  provinces. 
they  looked  ui)on  it  as  an  infringement  of  the  power 
Avhich    rightly  belong  to  the    provinces.     But   when 
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they  were  told  by  so  high  a  constitutional  authority 
as  tlie  Premier  of  this  Dominion  that  all  the  laws, which 
had  hitherto  regulated  the  trade  in  liquors,  were  null 
and  void,  that  the  pi  evinces  had  absolutely  no  power 
to  legislate  upon  this  matter,  that  the  unly  power  to 
legislate  upon  this  matter  resided  with  this  Parlia- 
ment, that  any  man  could  open  shop  and  sell  without 
restraint,  the  consequences  were  appalling,  and  the 
])rospect  w:is  such  that  they  yielded  to  those  considera- 
tions and  enacted  that  law.  I  venture  to  say,  Mr. 
Speaker,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  liad  it  not 
been  for  the  strong  language  used  l>y  the  Prime  Mi- 
nister, had  he  not  given  it 

AS    HIS  DELIBERATE   OPLN'ION 

— and  his  Opinion  was  entitled  to  great  credit — that 
the  provinces  had  no  right  lo  legislate  upon  this  mat- 
ter, this  bill  would  never  have  become  law.  But  his 
authority  was  great  with  his  followers.  It  was  so  great 
that  it  induced  a  great  many  of  his  followers  to  vote 
for  that  bill,  against  what  ihey  believed  to  be  the  best 
interests  of  the  provinces.  There  can  be  no  doubt, in 
view  of  what  has  since  transidred,  that  that  obnox- 
irns  legislation  has  been  obtained,  as  it  wore,  under 
false  ]>reten('es.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  opi- 
nion then  expressed  by  the  First  Minister  was  wrong. 
It  is  now  judicially  establishcfl  that  the  provinces  have 
the  power  to  regulate  the  tale  of  intoxicating  li(|Uors. 
This  cannot  be  longer  disputed.  No  (me  can  say,  in 
view  of  the  decision  rendered  in  the  case  of  TFodge, 
tliat  the  provinces  have  not  the  power  to  regulate  tlie 
liquor  tratic.  On  the  contrary,  the  decision  has  been 
ren«iered  u])<m  that  very  point — it  was  the  only  ques- 
tion subn)itted  to  the  Privy  Council,  and  upon  that 
very  point  the  Privy  Council  has  rendered  a  decision 
which  is  clear  and  manifest;  and  the  decision  is  to 
this  effect,  that  the  regulation  of  the  liquor  traflic  is 
within  the  powers  assigned  under  the  constitution  to 
the   provinces.    It  seems  to  me  that,  under  such  cir- 
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cumstances,  when  the  Government  declared  last  year 
that  the  only  motive  whicli  impelled  them  to  legis- 
late, was  tiiat  the  Legislatures  had  no  such  power, 
they  should  have  been  sat  sfied  to  leave  the 
matter  within  their  control.  They  should  declare  to 
the  House  that  thev  have  been  in  error  and 

WILL    RESTOKE   THAT   POWER 

to  the  provinces.  That  course  would  seem  to  be  ob- 
viously the  correct  une  ;  yet  what  do  we  see  ?  Do  we 
see  the  (loverunient  rising  in  their  places  and  saying : 
We  thought  the  provinces  had  no  power,  but  noV  we 
see  that  tlie  provinces  have  the  power  ?  No  ;  they 
say :  we  want  to  test  whether  we  have  not  the 
same  i)ower  as  is  possessed  by  the  provinces.  That  is 
the]>osition  taken.  I  venture  to  say  this  :  the  true  in- 
wardness of  this  legislation  is  not  to  be  found  in  Mi- 
nisterial exphinations  or  in  the  language  of  Ministers, 
but  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  Conservative  press  of  On- 
tario. Anyone  wlio  has  followed  the  Conservative  press 
of  Ontario  for  the  last  few  years  is  aware  that  since 
tliu  »:iantiiig  of  licenses  has  been  placed  in  the  hands 
of  connnissioneri  appointed  by  the  Provincial  Govern- 
ment, complaints  have  been  loud  and  frequent  a- 
jrainst  that  system.  Complaints  have  been  loud  and 
frccpient  that  the   commissioners  were  paitisans. 

Some  honorable  members. : — Hear,  hear! 

Mr.  Lauricr: — I  see  the  complaints  are  even  re- 
])catc(l  in  this  House.  I  believe  that  the  true  inward- 
ness is  not  only  to  be  found  in  the  Conservative  press 
of  Ontario,  but  al^o  in  the  following  of  the  First  Mi- 
ni.ster  from  Ontario. 

If  we  have  this  law  placed  on  the  sta- 
tute book,  it  is  sim}>ly  because  these  complaints 
have  been  loud  and  manv.  I  am  sure  that  everv 
disappointed  tavern-keei)er  who  has  been  refuped  a 
license  has  declared  that  it  was  because  he  belonged 
to  the  Conservative  party  ;  that  every  low  and  disso- 
lute man,  whose  ai>i)lication   was  refused,   did  not 
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place  the  reason  at  his  own  dour,  but  at  the  door  of 
the  cum missi oners,  and  complained  that  the  reason 
accusations  were  brought  agamst  him  was  because  he 
was  a  Tory.     The  reasun  we  have  for  this  measure  is 


SIMPLY    FOR    PARTY  GAIN 

and  advantage.  It  is  to  have  the  issue  of  licences 
placed  in  the  hands  of  commissioners  appointed  by 
the  Conservative  Guverument.  I  believe  if  it  were 
not  for  that  consideration,  we  would  not  have  had 
this  law.  The  placing  uf  the  present  law  on  the 
statute  book  is,  in  my  opinion,  an  attack  on  the 
powers  of  the  provinces.  What  is  the  amendment 
moved  by  the  >Iini6ter  of  Public  Works?  It  reads  as 
follows : 

That  in  th«  opinion  of  this  House  it  is  expedient  that  the 
<luestion  ol'  the  competency  of  I'arliament  to  pass  the  Li(^uor 
License  Act  of  h^s;j  i^houM  he  suhmitted,  with  all  convenient 
speed,  to  the  !^upreme('oiirt  of  Canada  or  the  .Judicial  Commit- 
tee of  the  riivy  Con^^cil,  or  both. 

Wiiv  is  this  amendment  moved,  I  ask?  Is  there 
any  duubt  as  to  the  power  of  the  provinces  to  legislate 
upon  this  matter?  1  could  conceive  the  i)ropriety  of 
the  amendment,  if  it  were  still  an  open  question  as 
to  whether  the  power  to  regulate  the  liquor  trafUc 
belongtr  to  the  provinces  or  to  the  Dominion.  That 
Avas  the  (juestion  last  year.  But  this  year,  in  view  of 
the  decision  rendered  in  the  case  of  Ilodge,  can  it  be 
fK)ubted  anv  more,  is  it  not.  in  fact,  determined  that 
the  provinces  at  this  moment  have  power  to  regulate 
the  trade.  Is  it  not  now  a  certain  fact  that  all  the 
legislation  passed  l)y  the  provinres  of  (^iiiario  and 
(iuebec  is  law  withim  tliose respective  provinces?  l)Ut 
the  aim  of  the  (iovernment,  which  last  year  would 
have  been  satisfied  to  let  the  matter  rest  with  the 
j»rovinces,  now  wish  it  to  be  tested  wliether  they 
themselves  Ihave  not  also  the  j)ower  wiiich  the  pro- 
vinces  possess.     What   is   the  question  involved  in 
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the  nniendment  ?  It  is  to  determine  whether  the  Act 
passed  last  session  is  law  or  not.  I  say,  and  I  submit 
it  to  my  colleagues,  from  Quebec  especially,  that  the 
amendment  is  an  assault  on  the  rights  of  tlie  provin- 
ces. We  have  this  fact  on  the  one  hand,  which 
should  not  be  lost  sight  of,  that  at  this  moment  and 
according  to  the  deciyioii  in  the  case  of  Hodge 

TIIK    LEfJrSLATION    OF   THE    PROVINCE 

is  law.  If  the  amendment  is  carried,  what  will  i>e 
the  result?  We  will  have  the  question  submitted  to 
the  Privy  Council  as  to  whe^Jier  the  Act  passed  by 
the  Dominion  is  not  also  law.  It  has  been  well  argued 
by  the  honorable  member  for  Bellechasse  (Mr.  Amyot) 
that  the  power  to  legislate  upon  this  matter  cannot 
be  confirmed.  If  it  rests  with  the  provinces  it  cannot 
rest  with  the  Dominion. and  vicfi  versa.  It  is  now  deter- 
mined that  it  rests  with  the  provinces.  Suppose  the 
<jiie.stion  which  it  is  intended  to  submit  to  the  Privy 
Touncil  1)0  answered  in  the  affirmative,  and  judgment 
be  rendered  that  tlie  law  passed  by  the  Dominion  last 
year  is  valid  and  within  the  power  of  the  Dominion 
Parliament — what  then?  The  consequence  will  l»e 
that  we  shall  have  a  double  })ower  having  authority 
to  deal  with  this  matter — the  power  already  admitted 
as  being  possessed  by  the  provinces,  and  that  which 
would  exist  in  the  Dominion.  Then  we  would  have 
two  powers  legislating  concurrently  in  this  matter 
the  f)ominion  power  and  the  Provincial  power.  If 
the  Dominion  has  power  to  legislate  in  this  matter 
and  the  i)rovinces  have  the  power  also  to  legislate, 
what  will  be  the  consecjucnce?  The  consequence  will 
be  that  the  legislation  of  the  Dominion  Government 
will  override  tiie  legislation  oTthe  provinces,  and  the 
powers  which  the  provinces  now  exercise  must  dimin- 
ish. It  is  quite  manifest  that  if  this  law,  which  it  is  in- 
tended to  refer  to  the  Privy  Council,  is  an  attribution 
ot'the  Dominion, we  will  have  two  concurrent  powers  to 
legij-late  over  this  matter,  and  what  would  the  consc- 
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fence  be?  The  conaeqaence  must  necessarily  ha 
iliBt  the  power  of  the  provincea  would  be  cDrtaUed  by 
BO  miicb,  that  all  the  legisltitton  whicli  now  exists  in 
Outario,  Quebec,  and  the  otber  pruvincea  of  the  Do- 
iiuaiun.  would  be  overridden  by  this  law,  and  the 
laws  which  are  now  udminiatered  by  the  provincea, 
to  the  benefit  of  those  provinces,  would  he  superseded 
by  the  A(!t  parsed  last  year,  oa  the  plea  that  they 
were  com  pel  led  to  pass  that  Act.  Let  ua  see  the  rouu 
we  liave  travelled  pince  last  year.  Last  year  the  law 
was  introduced  aa  a  uiatier  of  aeceaaity;  it  was  not  a 
matter  of  policy.  It  was  not  the  deaire  that  the  Do- 
minion should  have  power  to  legislate  over  tbia 
inittter ;  the  Government  were  willing  that  that  power 
ehuuld  be  retained  by  the  provinces.     But  wb   fiad 

!""""'"■"■■" '""""■ 

■""Vid  itiB  aougiit  to  have  the  iiueition  determined  whe- 
ther this  Dominion  cannot  also  have  legislation  in 
thU  matter.  In  my  humble  judgment,  this  ij  an  io- 
frineeiuent  upon  the  powers  of  the  provinces.  It  can- 
not be  otherwise;  and  I  ask  the  attention  of  thoae  who 
Talae  this  Federal  system,  when  I  enquire  if  the  ob- 
ject uf  the  amendment  is  not,  in  the  end,  tu  deprive 
the  provinces  of  the  right  which  legitimately  per- 
tMoa  tu  them  to-day.  Now,  this  ia  a  aerious  rnalter, 
in  my  humble  opinion.  It  ia  a  step  towards  legisla- 
tive anion,  as  has  well  boon  said  this  afternoon.  I  say 
that  ev&ry  succeasful  attempt  made,  on  the  lioi.r  of 
this  Parliament,  to  deprive  any  province  of  any  power 
uovf  exercised  by  that  province,  noweverinaignificanl 
tb«t  ]Kiwer  may  be,  ia  a  successful  step  in  the  dire<-- 
liun  of  legislative  union.  Now.  I  am  well  aware  Ibat 
logislative  union  is  more  in  the  favour  of  many  mem- 
'' '  BOf  this  House  than  a  federative  union.  I  know 
Itnanv  honorable  members  would  view  the  change 
pcgiAiative  union   without  any   alarm  whatever. 
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For  my  own  part,  I  believe  that  the  federative  system 
is  the  best  of  all  systeing  which  can  be  devised  to  gov- 
ern this  large  territory.  We  are  all  aware  that  the 
fact  of  our  having  the  present  system  of  Confedera- 
tion is  largely  due  to  the  peculiar  position  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Quebec  ;  it  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
elements  lo  be  united  were  not  homugeneous.  It  is 
possible  that  if  the  elements  had  been  homogeneous, 
the  union  would  have  been  a  legislative  and  not  a 
federal  one,  but,  whether  or  not,  those  elements  were 
all  homogeneous,  I  still  submit  that  the  best  system, 

THE   ONLY   i^VSTEM 

by  which  to  govern  this  great  territory,  is  a  federa- 
tive, and  not  a  legislative  union.  Upon  this  question 
let  me  quote  the  opinion  of  a  man  whose  ideas.  I  am 
sure,  will  commend  themselves  to,  and  whose  autho- 
rity will  be  respected  by  all  the  members  oniiis 
House,  and  especially  the  members  of  French  origin. 
I  refer  to  Montesquieu,  who,  in  his  ^'Spirit  of  the  Law  "' 
speaks  thus : 

If  a  republic  be  small,  it  is  destroyeil  by  a  foreign  force; 
ifit  be  large,  it  is  ruine<l  by  an  internal  iaiperfoction.  To  this 
twol<il<i  inconvenience  <lemocracios  and  arisiocracieii  are  equally 
liable,  wbether  they  be  good  or  bad.  The  evil  is  in  the  very 
thing  itsell",  and  no  form  can  retlress*  it.  It  is,  therefore,  very 
probable  that  mankind  would  have  been,  at  length,  obliged  to 
live  constantly  under  the  gov<'rnment  of  a  singlt^  person,  had 
they  not  contrived  a  kind  of  constitution,  that  has  all  the  in- 
ternal advantages  of  a  republican,  tog-^ther  with  the  external 
force  ol  a  monarchical  government.  J  mean  a  Confederat-e 
r*'public.  This  form  of  govermnent  is  a  convention  bj'  which 
s'^veral  petty  States  a^ree  to  become  members  of  a  larger  onef 
which  thev  intend  to  establish.  It  is  a  kind  of  a^semblajie  of 
societies,  that  constitute  a  new  one,  capable  of  increasing,  by 
means  of  further  associations,  till  thoy  arrive  to  such  a  dcfiree 
of  power  as  to  be  able  to  provide  for  the  security  of  the  whole 
bodv. 

Now,  it  is  to   be  remarked  that   at  the  time  Mon- 
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tesquieu  wrote  these  words,  the  woilLhad  not  seen 
the  large  Confederation  which  has  since  sprung  up 
on  this  continent.  At  the  time  he  thus  wrote,  the 
only  Confederacies  which  he  touched  upon  in  his 
book  were  the  Dutch  Confederacy,  the  Swiss  Confede- 
racy and  the  German  Empire.  Now  all  these  three 
put  together  would  not  exceed  in  size  one  of  our  pro- 
vinces, and  any  one  of  them  singly  would  not  exceed 
the  size  of  one  of  our  counties,  and  the  dangers  which 
lie  then  foresaw,  and  which  were  obviated  by  this 
form  of  government,  are  magnified  by  the  magni- 
tude of  our  territory.  According  to  that  authority, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  govern  tliese  large  territories 
extending  from  one  ocean  to  the  other,  by  a  single 
government,  unless,  indeed,  that  government  were 
despotic,  in  which  case 

THERE   WOULD   BE   RUPTURE. 

Hut  our  system  obviates  all  these  difficulties ;  our 
municipal  and  provincial  divisions,  our  Federal 
system,  all  these  wheels  within  wheels  constitute  a 
meclianism,  which  is  at  once  elastic  and  strong. 
Therefore,  I  say  that  this  pystem  is  the  best  which 
can  be  devised,  and  it  l)ehoove3  every  man  in  this 
Parliament,  every  friend  of  this  country,  to  see  that 
no  attempt  is  made  upon  this  form  of  government.  I 
can  well  understand  the  conduct  of  the  present  Pre- 
mier ;  but  I  confess  lam  surprised  al  tlie  attitude 
taken  by  the  Minister  of  Public  Works  and  by  some 
of  the  members  from  the  province  of  Quebec.  I  can 
understand  the  attitude  of  the  Premier,  because  T  do 
not  think  it  is  shmdering  him  to  say  that  his  prefer- 
ences are  not  in  favour  of  a  federative  union.  I 
believe  it  is  a  matter  of  history  that  at  the  time  the 
provinces  were  united,  if  that  honorable  gentleman 
had  it  in  his  power  to  stamp  the  constitution  with 
his  full  mind,  the  bond  of  union  w^ould  not  have 
been  a  federative  but  a  legislative  one.  It  is  a  matter 
of  history  that  the  men  whose  ascendancy  at  the  time 
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prevailed  were  Sir  George  Cartier  and  the  Honorable 
ijreorge  Brown.  It  is  a  matter  of  history  that  it  was 
through  their  combined  efforts  that  the  constitution 
received  the  federative  character  which  it  did  receive. 
They  were  both  in  favour  of  a  federative  union,  and* 
they  were  both  at  the  head  of  Jarge  majorities,  each 
one  from  his  own  section  of  the  country,  and  their 
efforts  prevailed  in  that  direction.  I  believe  I  can 
also  say  that  it  is  a  matter  of  history  that  ever  since, 
and  esj)eciarjy  since  the  honorable  gentleman  returned 
to  puwer,  he  has  endeavoured  to  forward  legislation 
which  is 

(iRADl'ALLY   SUPERSEDING 

the  federative  character  of  this  union  and  making  it 
a  legislative  union.  The  outward  forms  are  main- 
tained :  no  letter  of  the  law  is  attacked,  but  gradually 
and  surely  new  principles  are  introduced,  new 
features  are  added,  and,  though  the  superstructure  is 
untouched,  there  is  underneath  it  an  interpretation 
of  the  intent  of  that  constitution  which  makes  it  jusl 
as  much  legislative  in  its  character  as  if  it  had  been 
so  made  and  decreed.  You  remember,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  Roman  legislator  never  changed  one  single 
syllable  of  the  law  of  the  twelve  tables  ;  but,  by  means 
of  edicts  successively  introduced,  the  Roman  legis- 
lator introduced  a  new  code  of  laws  w^hich,  however, 
left  the  laws  on  the  tables  intact.  The  honorable 
gentleman  is  following  a  similar  course,  though  with 
a  less  laudable  object.  The  vetoing  of  numerous  laws 
admittedly  within  the  power  of  the  provinces  to  enact, 
the  present  attempt  to  take  from  the  provinces  legis- 
lation w^hich  belongs  to  them,  and  which  has  judi- 
cially been  determined  to  belong  to  them,  the  new 
Franchise  bill,  which  we  see  looming  up  in  the  future, 
are  all  attempts  in  the  same  direction — ^in  the  direc- 
tion of  legislative  union — and  if  all  these  measures 
are  carried  we  will  be  nearer  and  nearer  to  a  legis- 
lative union.    If  the  same  course  is   persisted  in, 
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unless  it  is  checked  by  the  members  of  this  House, 
-sve  shall  liave  byaiid-by  a  Con  federation  in  name, 
])Ut  a  legislative  union  in  fact;  the  Local  Legislatures 
-will  be  preserved,  but  they  will  be 

SIMPLY    CO.STLY    ORNAMENTS, 

and  nothing  more.  As  I  have  said,  I  am  not  sur- 
prised at  the  conduct  of  the  honorable  Premier  ;  he 
is  consistent ;  he  is  true  to  himself.  Whether 
acting  consciously  from  design,  or  moved  by  the 
unconscious  bent  of  his  mind,  I  cannot  say  ;  but  the 
fact  is  there,  that  he  is  all  the  time  gradually  approach- 
ing towards  a  legislative  union.  I  am  not  sur- 
prised at  his  conduct,  but  I  must  say  I  would  be  sur- 
prised at  the  conduct  of  any  member  from  the  prov  • 
ince  of  Quebec  who  would  vote  for  the  amendment 
now  before  the  House.  I  would  venture  to  pay  that 
if  the  great  man  who  was  instrumental  in  assisting  to 
frame  the  Confederation,  such  as  it  exists,  were  still 
in  his  place,  his  work  would  not  be  demolished  as  it 
is  now  attempted  to  be  ;  and  I  venture  to  say  that,  if 
the  teaching  which  he  instilled  into  the  breasts  of  his 
followers  remains  with  them  still,  this  law  will  be 
repealed  even  this  evening.  It  will,  perhaps,  be 
vain  for  me  to  invoke  the  testimony  of  tlie  press.  I 
did  it  once  before,  but  in  vain  ;  but  honorable  gentle- 
mean  from  the  povince  of  Quebec  are  aware  that  the 
whole  of  their  press,  with  one  exception,  are  opposed 
t<»  this  liquor  law.  They  all  declare  that  it  is  an  in- 
fringement upon  Provincial  rights.  La  Mitifrve,  which 
is  edited  by  my  honorable  friend  from  Ottawa,  (Mr. 
Tassi'O  on  the  18th  of  February,8aid : 

It  ia  certnin  tliat  the  T/}nls  of  the  Privy  Council  have  de- 
clared in  their  last  judgment  tliat  a  wrong  interpretation  had 
been  placed  upon  the  decision  which  tliey  had  rendered  in 
the  case  of  Rubsell,  which  hud  been  taken  as  the  basis  of  the 
law  of  1883.  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald  himself  declared  at  the 
opening  of  tlie  present  session,  that  he  had  gone  too  far  lust 
year,  adding,  however,  that  he  did  not  pretend  to  be  infallible  in 
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the  matter  of  constitutional  hiw.  The  interpretation  which  was 
given  hist  year  to  the  jmlgment  rendered  in  the  case  of  Russell 
was  all  the  more  unfortunate  in  that  it  undermined  the  very 
basis  of  our  provincial  institutions,  anrl  that  the  new  law 
would  have,  amongst  other  results,  that  of  depriving  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Quebec,  in  particular,  that  <  Government  already  so 
poor,  of  a  revenue  of  ^I0i),0lj0,  as  Mr.  Robertson  declared  at 
Shtrrbrooke.  Under  those  circumstances,  it  is  fortunate  that  die 
Privy  Council  now  admits  either  that  it  had  not  expressc'l 
itself  clearly  or  that  its  language  was  wrongly  interprete'i. 
This  onables  us  to  treat  the  law  of  ISSIj  in  consequence. 

Thon  another  Provincial  paper,  Le  Canndkn,  of 
the  Ttli  of  March,  speaks  thus  : 

Whon. for  example,  concerning  the  licence  law,au  undeniable 
infringf*ment  of  our  powers,  we  are  appealed  to  on  the  ground 
of  our  party,  on  the  ground  ofour  sentiments  of  loyalty  towanl 
Sir  .John,  wo  have  reason  to  answer  that  the  most  sacred  of  .'ill 
ties  is  the  tie  which  binds  us  to  our  province,  anii  that  the 
want  of  loyalty  would  be  in  tho^e  who  would  pei-sistin  taking  our 
rights  from  us.  The  License  Law  and  the  Frauchite  Bill, 
which  Sir  John  has  been  en<h»avouring  to  impose  upon  us  for 
the  last  two  sessions,  show  with  too  much  light  the  end  toiraitl 
whitth  lie  aims,  to  make  it  possible  tor  those  who  are  opjKMed 
to  legislative  union  to  longer  keep  silent." 

I  could  multiply  these  citations,  but  I  will  not  do 
so.  These  are  sutficieiit  to  show  the  tendency  of  the 
Conservntivc  party.  1  address  myself  to  honorable 
jrentlemen  (>p|>o3ite.  and  I  appeal  to  them  to  maintain 
the  con.stituliou.Tn  speaking  as  T  now  do,I  do  not  w.int 
to  he  sectional.     T  would  not  make 

ANY  SKrTIOXAL  AJM'KAL 

tui  this  asonnnv  other  oi^casion.  When  I  ask  mv  col- 
leairues  from  the  j)rovinc(^  of  (iuebec  to  vote  in  favour 
of  the  motion  of  my  lion,  friend  from  Maskinonge,  I 
make  no  sectional  appeal.  Tt  is  an  appeal  in  favour  of 
tlie  constitution,  such  as  it  is.  All  the  provinces  are 
interested  in  the  itite^^rity  of  the  constitution,  but  no 
l)rovince  so  much  as  the  province  from  which  I  come. 


LECTURE  DELIVERED  BY  IIONORAHLE 

W.  LAURTER 

ON   THE   19th    may,    1884,    IN    THE    ROOMS   OF 
'*  LA    PATRIE  ''    AT    MONTREAL 


Mii.  Chairman, 

AND  Gentlemen  : 

One  must  needs  believe  the  evidence  of  his  eves, 
hut.  to  believe  it,  he  reiiuires  the  evidence ul'his  eyes. 
We  h:ive  met  this  evening,  <m  the  invitation  of  a 
Liberal  journalist,  who  receives  us  here,  in  Montreal, 
amid  the  hospitable  surroundings  of  his  own  moveable 
and  immoveable  property.  Indeed,  nothing  less  was 
needed  than  the  evidence  of  our  own  eyes  to  convince 
us  of  the  existence  of  a  fact  so  unusual  in  the  history 
of  the  Liberal  press  of  our  race  in  this  country. 

Tho«c  who  are  aware  that,  ])revious  to  the  foun- 
dation of  hi  Pntrie  by  Mr.  Reaugrand,  the  Liiicral 
press  in  this  city  only  managed  to  exist  thiough  dint 
of  constant  sacrifices,  as  well  as  t]H)?e  who  remember 
tlie  jlrains  on  their  jmrses  to  whifh  it  was  necessary 
to  resort  in  order  to  keep  the  life  in  ic  Pa//.s' and  l.f 
Nntiniud,  \\\\\  undoubterlly  be  as  surprised  as  liiey 
arc  rejoiced  at  Mr.  l^eaugrand's  success.  Still  more 
is  he  deserving  of  their  thanks  for  the  marked  service 
he  has  thereby  rendered  to  the  Liberal  party.  He 
has  i)roved  that  it  is  possible  not  only  to  publish,  but 
to  publish  profitably  a  French  Liberal  paper. 

Until  lately,  the  prevailing  im})re5sion   was    that 
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in  this  country,  where  education  is  still  so  little  wide- 
spread, a  French  paper  could  not  live  save  with  the 
lielp  of  oflicial  subsidies  and  Ministerial  favors,  and, 
as  the  Liberal  party,  as  well  in  as  out  of  power,  has 
always  set  its  face  against  such  methods,  it  was  the 
general  belief  that  the  party's  newspapers  could  odIt 
exist  through  the  generosity  of  the  friends  of  the 
cause.  Once  more,  therefore,  I  say  that  Mr.  Beaa- 
grand  has  done  the  Liberal  party  a  signal  flervice  by 
giving  the  death-blow  to  a  humiliating  notion  and  by 
showing  that  the  best  and  surest  resources  of  jour- 
nalism are  to  be  found  among  the  people  themselvea. 

Mr.  Beaugrand's  success  certainly  denotes  on  his 
part  the  possession  of  special  aptitudes  and  first  class 
administrative  abilities. 

The  times,  however,  have  changed,  Liberal 
journalism  in  this  province  has  now  greater  latitude, 
enjoys,  so  to  say,  a  wider  field  and  more  elbow  room 
than  it  had  at  even  a  comparatively  recent  date. 
Indeed,  I  doubt  whether  Mr.  Beaugrand  himself,  if 
he  had  published  Le  Pays  or  Le  National,  would  have 
been  in  a  position  to  receive  us  as  he  is  receiving  us 
this  evening. 

The  study  of  these  social  changes,  which  render 
possible  to-day  a  success  which  was  impossible  only 
a  few  years  back,  would  furnish  an  admirable  subject 
for  a  lecture,  but,  as  it  would  lead  me  on  to  one  of  the 
most  irritating,  if  not  most  delicate,  grounds  of  poli- 
tics, I  will,  with  Mr.  Beaugrand's  permiseion,  reserve 
it  for  another  occasion.  For  the  present,  I  propose  to 
go  outside  of  politics,  though  I  may,  perhaps,  fail  to 
keep  very  far  away  from  them. 

I  propose  to  speak  to  you  of  parliamentary  life, 
not  of  public  life,  for  the  latter  is  already  well  enough 
known.  During  the  three  months  of  the  session,  which 
is  its  usual  duration,  what  is  said  and  what  is  doue 
are  published  dailv,  commented  upon,  criticized, 
approved,  blamed,  by  all  the  voices  of  modern  publi- 
city. I  could  say  nothing  on  this  'subject  which  is 
not  already  well  known  by  everybody.    But  there,  is 
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another  aspect  to  the  session  :  the  inner  or  domestic 
aspect,  which  the  press  disdains  to  notice,  which  can 
only  be  observed  on  the  spot  and  which  is  also  not 
without  instruction.  It  is  this  aspect  to  which  T 
desire  to  cnll  your  attention. 

It  may,  perhaps,  not  be  misplaced,  at  the  start, 
to  say  a  word  relative  to  the  cai)ital.  The  subject  is 
a  delicate  one ;  T  would  not  wish  to  Fay  anything 
disparaging  ol'the  capital,  but  it  is  hard  to  say  any- 
thing good  of  it.  Ottawa  is  not  a  handsome  city  and 
does  not  a}>pear  destined  to  become  one  either.  There 
is,  however,  in  it  one  point  of  great  beauty — the  site 
of  the  Parliament  Buildings,  on  a  cliff  rising  up  from 
the  bed  of  the  river,  not  far  from  the  falls  which  have 
been  rendered  famous  by  the  accounts  of  everv  tra- 
veller  since  Cham  plain. 

This  is  Ottawa's  only  natural  beauty.  Behind  the 
clitr,  the  land  sinks  into  a  monotonous  plain, 
with  a  Hat  hoiizon  unbroken  by  a  single  line. 

The  Parliament  Buildings  are  in  the  (fOthic  style, 
and,  in  the  opinion  of  connoisseurs,  entitled  to  rank 
with  the  best  architecture  of  Europe.  They  certainly 
have  an  admirable  effect  either  when  they  break  ui)on 
the  sight  bathed  in  the  brilliant  light  of  the  summer 
eun  or  when  seen  on  a  dark  winter's  night  illumi- 
nated from  within  by  the  iloods  of  light,  which  shine 
in  caj)riciou3  arabesques  through  their  many  ogival 
windows. 

But,de3pitetheir  uncjuestionable  beauty.these  build- 
ings are  badly  adapted  to  the  puri)Ose  for  which  they 
were  intended.  The  (Jothic  stvle,  alwavs  admirable 
in  outward  effect,  renders  the  interior  dark  and  cold. 
and  it  may  be  said  that  this  style  was  badly  suited  to 
the  kind  of  buildings  in  which  air  and  light  should 
<»irculateas  freely  as  possible.  As  Mr.  Mackenzie  said 
one  day, these  buildings  were  splendidly  adapted  for  a 
monastery,  but  never  for  a  legislative  assembly. 

Ifowever.therein  once  a  year  meet  the  Senate  and 
Commt>ns  of  Canada.  The  opening  of  Parliament  is 
always  a  great  event  for  Ottawa.  It  invariably  excites 
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the  whole  population,  but  they  by  no  means  mono- 
polize the  excitement,a8  the  city  is  always  crowded  on 
such  occasions  witli  strangers  from  alT  parts  of  Ihe 
country. 

The  oihcial  ceremonies  are  announced  to  take 
place  at  three  in  the  afternoon.  Hut,  from  eleven  in 
the  forenoon,  the  crowd  begins  to  gather  on  the 
grounds  and  by  three  o'clock  the  latter  are  comple- 
tely filled.  In  1879,  a3  early  as  ten  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  the  doors  of  the  Senate  (/hamber  were  he- 
sieged  by  a  crowd  anxious  to  get  a  good  view  of  the 
Princess  Louise. 

Moreover,  these  opening  ceremonies  are  not  lack- 
ing in  grandeur  and  are  certainly  curious   to  behold. 

These  old  customs  and  antique  solemn ities,tran!- 
planted  from  another  world  to  our  modern  and  demo- 
cratic midst,  and  connecting  the  middle  ages  with 
our  contemporary  epoch,  open  up  all  the  pages  of  his- 
tory from  the  day  on  which  William  the  Conqueror 
landed  on  the  shores  of  England  down  to  the  day  on 
which  a  royal  princess,  descended  from  the  blood  of 
William,  comes  to  take  her  place  in  these  old  cere- 
monies, which  were  carried  l)y  the  Conqueror  from 
Normandy  into  England  and  imported  from  England 
to  this  continent,  in  the  midst  of  a  population  alarge 
portion  of  whom  have  themselves  been  detached  from 
the  land  which  was  the  crjulle  of  William  the  Con- 
(jueror. 

Tt  is  to  the  Senate  (^hamber  goes  the  Governor. 
This  chamber  is  very  fine  and  of  the  same  size  and 
architecture  as  that  of  the  ( •onimonfl.but  the  draperies 
andfurnituie  are  in  ex<'ellent  taste  and  give  it  a 
stamp  which  is  altogether  missed  from  the  Commons' 
chamber.  On  this  occasion,  however,  the  Senate 
Chamber  is  resplendent.  Ladies  are  admitted  to  the 
iloor  and  ai)])car  in  full  dress;  the  judges  of  the  Su- 
])reme  Court  arc  present  in  their  scarlet  robes  bor- 
dered Avith  ermine ;  and  the  Cabinet  Ministers  attend 
in  their  gold-laced  uniforms.  I  do  not  admit,  how- 
ever, thai  all  this  scarlet  an<l  gold  lace  is  to  my  t  aste. 
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I  would  prefer  to  see  the  judges  in  the  ordinarj'  silk 
rohes,  which  are  plain,  it  is  true,  but  not  wanting  in 
dignity,  and,  as  for  the  gold-laced  uniforms,  they  may 
be  suited  to  Westminster,  but,  in  this  democratic 
country,  the  simple  black  coat  unquestionably  ap- 
pears better.  T  have  already  said  that  the  ceremony 
is  fixed  for  three  o'clock,  and,  between  the  official 
hour  and  the  practical  hour,  the  old  Senators  attempt 
to  indulge  in  innocent  flirtations  with  their  lair 
gue.^ts. 

At  last,  the  Governor  has  arrived  amid  the  usual 
cnthusiaFitic  cheering  and  taken  his  seat  on  the 
Throne.  He  desires  the  presence  of  his  '*  faithful  Com- 
mons \ 

And,  during  this  time,  wliat  arethe  faithful  Com- 
mons doing?  Having  nothing  to  do,  they  have  endea- 
vored to  be  as  noisy  as  possible. 

Nothing  resembles  ascho(»l  more  than  Parliament. 
Nothing  is  more  like  the  reopening  of  the  classes  than 
the  opening  i)f  Parliament.  Desj)ite  the  ten  months 
of  confinement  to  follow,  the  day  i»f  reopening  of  the 
(•lassos  is  always  a  gay  one.  and  the  same  ma}'  be 
sai<l  of  the  day  of  the  opening  of  the  session.  The 
])lea3ureof  meeting  each  other  again,  the  almost 
ceaseless  handshaking,  the  exchange  of  more  or  less 
spicy  jokes,  all  are  to  be  found  in  Parliament  just 
the  «ame  as  in  school,  on  opening  day. 

But,  hark  !  to  the  three  knocks  at  the  chamber 
door.  The  Sergeant-at-Arms  goes  to  sec  what's  the 
trouble,  just  as  if  he  was  not  (juite  well  aware  licfore- 
hand.  He  returns  grave  and  solemn  to  announce  to 
the  Speaker  that  a  messenger  from  the  Senate  is  wait- 
ing at  the  door,  and  with  no  less  gravity  and  solem- 
nity the  Speaker  answers :  '*  Let  the  messenger 
enter  I" 

The  messenger  enters.  It  is  the  Usher  of  the 
lUack  Rod,  the  chief  ofticer  of  the  Senate,  who  comes 
to  announcf^  that  the  (lovernor  (Jeiieral  de.^ires  the 
presence  of  the  Commons  in  the  Senate  Chamber. 
before  ojjening  his  mouth,   he  advances  nine  steps, 
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making  tliree  bows  as  he  proceeds,  and,  having  deliv- 
ered his  message,  he  backs  out,  repeating  the  same 
number  of  steps  and  of  bows,  wheels  on  his  heeU 
and  disappears,  invariably  accompanied  by  a  formi- 
dable clapping  of  hands  from  all  parts  of  the  cham- 
ber. 

John  Bull  seems  to  take  a  perennial  pleasure  in 
se<.4n<r  these  bows  made  by  a  man  paid  to  make  them, 
and  the  same  remark  is  repeated  every  year  : ''  Well, 
it  is  worth  the  money  !  ". 

Then,  like  so  many  unrulv  bovs,  the  membew 
ru«h  in  a  troop  to  the  Senate  Chamber.  Their  lea^t 
anxiety,  however,  is  to  lis  ten  to  His  Excellency's 
speech.  Tliey  leave  that  duty  to  the  Speaker,  wJio 
discharges  it  mo-t  religiously. 

I  have  used  the  term  Speaker  in  alluding  to  the 
]>resident  ur  chairman  of  the  House  of  Commons.  I 
am  not  ignorant  of  the  long  controversy,  which  took 
]>lace  in  the  press  over  the  rendering  into  French  of 
the  English  word  ''  Speaker,  '•  but  it  is  nut  my  inten- 
tion to  mix  myself  up  with  it,  as  I  have  no  desire  to 
add  another  to  the  list  of  snarling  critics  to  whom  the 
<M;untry  has  given  birth.  It  is  simply  wonderful  how 
many  literary  critics  we  have,  when  we  have  so  little 
literature. 

Hut,  in  spite  of  all  the  snarling  critics,  I  persist 
in  translating  the  word  **  Speaker  "  by  the  French 
word  "  Oratoar  ;  "  to  translate  the  wonl  '*  Speaker 
by  the  word  ''president"  reminds  me  of  the  time  when 
I  was  a  student  hero  and  when  it  was  said  that  an 
eminent  lawyer,  wlio  came  across  the  word  '*  by-and- 
l»v  '  in  a  letter,  vehomentlv  maintained  that  it  meant 
''  to-morrow.  " 

The  reason  assigned  for  translating  the  word 
''  Speaker  "  by  the  word  **  president  "  is  that  it  would 
be  a  counter-sense  to  call  him  the  Speaker,  since  he 
takes  no  part  in  the  debates  and  since  his  functions 
consist  in  })residing  over  the  chamber.  But  those  who 
take  this  ground  do  not  reflect  that,  if  it  was  a  coun- 
ter-sen'^ein  French  to  sav  Oratcur,  it   would  also  be  a 
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counter-sense  in  English  to  sav  **  Speaker.  "  In  the 
English  language,  there  is  an  absolute  equivalent  for 
our  word  PrcsideiU  ;  it  is  the  word  ''  president  "  and, 
if  they  do  not  use  it  to  designate  the  ])er8on  presiding 
over  the  House  of  Commons,  there  must  be  a  reason 
for  it. 

T  have  noticed  that  those  affected  puritans  who 
persist  in  calling  the  {speaker  ])re3ident  usually 
belong  to  the  school  w^hich  makes  a  great  display 
of  its  principles  and  systematically  curses  modern 
France. 

I  naturally  conclude  that  they  must  at  least  have 
read  the  good  authors  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  They 
are  well  aware  that,  on  every  page,thereisan  allusion 
to  the  sovereign  of  what  was  then  the  duchy  of 
Bavaria,  and  who  nevertheless  is  never  styled  the 
'^  Duke,  '^  but  the  *'  Elector  "  of  Bavaria. 

Would  it  not  be  also  a  counter-sense,  in  the  eyes 
of  our  critics,  to  designate  the  sovereign  of  this  duchy 
as  an  elector  ?  But  the  reason  for  it  is  that  the 
sovereign  of  the  duchy  of  Bavaria  was  at  the  same 
time  an  elector  of  the  Holy  Emjnre  and  that  this 
quality  took  precedence  over  the  other.  Under  the 
old  organization  of  the  Empire,  there  was  in  Germany 
a  crowd  of  small  principalities,  whose  rulers,  like  the 
duke  of  Bavaria,  had  the  title  of  Elector  as  their  j)rin- 
cipal  title. 

This  title  of  Elector  formerly  carried  great  weight 
in  <Iormany,  and  even  yet  the  word  has  an  iuiposing 
sound  in  (lerman  cars,  if  we  arc  to  credit  the  cai)ital 
joke  which  Henry  Labouchere  lately  played  on  them 
ami  which  those  worthy  (lermans  seem  to  have  unhe- 
sitntingly  swallowed.  Arriving  in  one  of  the  German 
towns,  the  name  of  which  I  cannot  now  recall,  the 
editor  of  Truth  boldly  entered  himself  in  the  hotel 
register  as  Henry  Labouchere,  Elector  of  Middlesex. 

I  cannot  say  whether  it  was  from  force  of  histo- 
rical reminiscence  or  from  extravagant  admiration  for 
the  parliamentary  system  which  Bismarck  never 
doles  out  excei)t  with  a  niggardly  hand  to  the  subjects 
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of  King  William,  but  it  is  certain  that  the  title  of 
Electur  won  for  Mr.  Laboucherea  host  of  little  atten- 
tions, which  the  German  innkeepers  are  not  in  the 
habit  of  wasting  upon  travellers. 

If  the  English  give  the  title  of  Speaker  to  the  pre- 
sident of  their  legislative  assemblies,  there  is  also  a 
good  reapon  for  it,  namely,  that  the  ])resident  of  the 
House  is  at  the  same  time  the  interpreter  with  the 
Sovereign  uf  the  body  over  which  he  presides.  He 
speaks  for  the  members.  He  is  their  speaker. 

Thus,  suppose  that  general  elections  have  taken 
place.  The  House  of  Commons  has  no  Speaker  as 
yet.  The  members  proceed  to  the  Senate  Chamber  to 
hear  the  opening  Speech  from  the  Throne;  but  His 
Excellencv  causes  it  to  be  intimated  to  them  that  he 
does  not  deem  it  advisable  to  make  known  the  causes 
for  which  he  has  summoned  Parliament  until  the 
Commons  have  elected  a  Speaker. 

Summoned  again  on  the  following  day  to  the 
Senate  Chamber,  the  members  troop  back  to  it 
pretty  much  in  the  same  disorderly  fashion  as  on  the 
previous  day.  The  newly  elected  Speaker  alone 
wears  an  air  of  gravity,  because  he  has  a  speech  to 
make  and  nothing  conduces  so  much  to  seriousness 
as  to  make  a  speech  in  those  vast  halls,  whose  severe 
architecture  chills  one  to  the  marrow.  It  is  now  that 
we  get  the  opportunity  to  understand  why  the  Eng- 
lish, who  are  iH»ted  for  their  practical  good  sense,apply 
the  name  of  Si)caker  to  the  president  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  He  is,  in  fact,  the  speaker  of  those  who 
have  elected  him.  In  their  name  he  addresses  the 
Sovereign  and  his  speech  is  both  respectful  and  dig- 
nified.    Here  it  is : 

May  it  please  Voiir  Excellency  : 

The  1  f  ou8*i  of  Commons  have  elected  me  as  their  Speakeri 
though  1  am  but  little  able  to  perform  the  imx)ortant  duties 
thu8  assigned  to  me. 

If,  in  the  performance  of  those  duties,  I  should  at  any 
time  i'all  into  error,  1  proy  that  the  fault  may  be  innputed  to  me 
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autl  not  to  the  Coiniuons.  wliose  servant  I  am,  and  who,  through 
nie,  the  hotter  to  enahle  them  to  discharge  their  duty  to  their 
Queen  an<l  country,  humbly  claim  all  their  undoubted  rights 
and  privileges  ;  especially  that  they  may  have  rree<Iom  of 
speech  in  their  (h=»bates,  access  to  your  Excellency's  ]»er>on  at 
all  cea-;onahle  times,  and  that  their  pi'oceedings  may  receive 
from  Your  Excellency  their  most  favorable  interpretiUion. 

At  the  prorogation  of  the  House,  the  Speaker  a- 
gain  addre.-ses  the  representative  of  the  Sovereign, in 
presenting  the  Supply  Bill,  and  the  following  is  the 
language  which  he  uses  on  that  occasion: 

Mivj  if  jth'iTst  Vour  Excdhnriji 

The  Commons  of  Cana^Ia  have  voted  the  supplies  rec^uired 
to  enable  the  Government  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  public 
service. 

In  the  name  of  the  Common*,  I  present  to  Your  Excel- 
lency a  bill  intituled  *'An  act  to  grant  to  Ifer  Majesty  certain 
sums  of  money  to  defray  certain  expenses  of  the  public   »er- 

vic**  during  the  fiscal  year  commeficing  on  the " 

and  to  which  I  ask  Your  Excellency's  assent. 

The  reply  is  in  these  terms  : 

••'  In  Her  Majesty's  name.  His  Excellency  the  <TOvernor 
(reneral  thanks  her  loyal  aabjc?cc*s,  accepts  their  benevolence 
jind  jwsents  to  this  bill." 

All  these  old  ceremonies  may  seem  absurd  ;  but 
in  reality  they  are  not.  The  most  of  them  have  a  deep 
meaning  and  possess  historical  value,recalling as  tiiey 
do  a  triumph  over  absolutism  and  the  progression  to- 
wards that  complete  liberty  now  involved  in  our  par- 
liamentary system. 

Thus,  when  the  Speaker  of  the  Commons  pre- 
sents the  Supply  Bill  to  the  Sovereign,  he  recalls  the 
fundamental  principle  of  the  j)eople's  right  to  govern 
themselves  and  to  permit  none  other  to  tax  tliem 
but  themielves. 

It  may  be  urged,  perhaps,  that  these  old  ceremo- 
12 
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nies  are  only  the  expression  of  principles  which  are 
notqucstiouedby  anyone  at  present  and  that  the  time 
has  arrived  to  adoj)t  simpler  methods  of  parliamen- 
tary procedure  and  more  in  keeping  with  the  modem 
spirit.  I  am  not  too  sure  of  this. 

I  am  Liberal  in  principle,  but  Conpervative  in 
sentiment.  I  confess  to  tliis  weakness.  I  clierish  a 
respect  for  these  old  solemnities,  which  are  not  harm- 
ful in  themselves  and  which  have  only  the  demerit  of 
having   outlived  their  time. 

Nevertheless,  my  words  only  apply  to  the  Fede- 
ral Parliament.  I  have  already  said  tliat,  at  Ottawa, 
these  ceremonies  are  not  without  a  certain  grandeur. 
The  Legislature  there  is  numerous  enough  and  the 
I>onip  rich  enough  to  imj)art  to  them  a  certain  splen- 
dor. But,  at  Quebec,  the  same  ceremonies  have  al- 
ways seemed  to  me  very  grotesque.  Moreover,  tlie  leg- 
islative body  of  twenty-four  members,  which  is  sup- 
poFod  to  there  represent  the  House  of  Lords,  the 
hou?e  at  Spencer  Wood,  which  is  supposed  to  repre- 
sent the  royal  castle  of  Windsor,and  all  those  attempts 
of  our  Local  (Jovernment  to  ape  royalty  appear  to 
me  very  comical,  to  say  the  least. 

T  am  certainly  far  from  wishing  to  belittle  our 
loc:i'.  legi.slaturcs.  Quite  the  contrary.  The  attributes 
of  ilic  local  legislatures  are  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance. Hut  at  the  same  time  their  resources  are  small 
and  their  revenues  very  limited,  and,  from  this  stand- 
point, it  seems  that  the  local  legislatures  should 
glory  rather  in  ])lebGian  simplicity. 

To  imitate  royalty  at  Ottawa  is  in  keeping  with 
the  titncss  of  things  ;  to  ape  it  at  Quebec  is  absurd. 

Setting  aside  all  ])olitical  preferences  and  leaving 
out  Mr.  Letellier's  grand  figure,  I  hold  that,  of  all 
our  lieutenant-governors,  8ir  Narcisse  Belleau  was 
the  (»ne  who  came  nearest  to  perfection.  During  the 
five  years  in  which  he  was  called  to  discharge  the 
functions  of  chief  magistrate  of  the  province,  Sir  Nar- 
cisse Belleau  never  sought  either  to  pose  as  a  king  or 
to  dazzle   the  ninnies.     He  would   never  consent  to 
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reside  at  Spencer  Wood.  He  said,  perhaps,  rightly, 
that  Spencer  Wood  was  too  expensive  for  the  means 
ofji  j)rivate  citizen  and  he  disdained  to  throw  the  cos:' 
of  its  maintenance  on  the  State.  lie  lived  on  St  J^oui? 
.street  like  a  worthy  hourgeois  of  the  good  city  of  (iuc- 
\iec..  In  the  morning  he  made  a  tour  of  the  markets; 
in  the  evening,  lie  went  to  hreathetho  fre-*h  air  on  the 
Terrace.  Like  the  king  of  Vvetot,  risin,;  hUi;  and 
lying  down  early,    he  lived   very  well  without  glory. 

TiiO:?e  doinocratio  ways  remind  one  of  the  gover- 
nors of  the  New    Knglan<l  Stages  who  spend  the  fore- 
noon at  the  (rovornment  ht)Uso  despatching  the  puolic 
Inisinoss  and  the  afternoon  at  their  own  otU'C.-?  attend- 
ing to  their  own  affairs. 

Sir  Xarcis.se  committed  only  one  mistake  during 
his  a'lminislr.it.ve  career  and  that  was  in  going  to 
upon  the  session  in  a  hat  d'^corated  with  co-'k's 
feallK'rs,  and  a  gold-laced  coat,  between  tw«)  lihM  of 
polict-men  stationed  at  least  thirty  feet  from  each 
oth«'r  and  supposed  to  represent  a  hedge  for  the  pro- 
tet.'tion  of  his  ])erson.  In  my  opinion,  he  would  have 
l.een  perfect,  if  on  opening  days  he  had  had  the  courage 
lo  i»utt'»n  up  his  overcoat.  t:ike  his  <»!ine  in  his  haiid, 
:ind  walk  to  the  lUiildings  to  read  to  the  two  Flou-ies 
the  le--on  whirh  in  i)arliamentary  language  is  styled 
th»*  Spe«^ch  from  the  Throne. 

lUit    lam   straying    pretty  far  from   my  subject. 
I  r«*turn  to  it. 

The  (Iov«Tn(»r  has  opened  the  session  hyaspopch 
to  tin*  two  Houses,  and  thev  replv  hv  an  ;hldr»'S~.  so 
that  there  is  an  exrhange  of  courtisie-;.  Hefore  thr 
;idilr*"is  is  presented  to  the  Sovereign  it  must  headopt- 
«»'l  by  eacii  of  the  two  Houses.  In  the  llou-e  of 
Couimons  the  task  of  ]>r(^|M»-!ing  and  secon  ling  Ihc 
address  is  usually  entrusted  to  the  yiHing(»-t  mcm- 
Imts.  I  have  just  used  the  word  **  second.*'  Hero 
again  is  a  word  which  grates  on  the  nerves  of  a  cer- 
tain class  of  critics.  They  w:mt  us  to  say  '*  appuyer  '' 
(supi>ort.)  I  call  their  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
English   verb  *'  to   second  *'  comes   from  tlie  French 
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verb  *'  srrnni/rr  "  and  that  tliere  assuredly  cannot  be 
a  better  tr;inslati()ii  than  llio  ct yni()b)gical  meaning oi 
the  word  to  be  transhited.  T  woubl  ask  tlicm  lo  al?M 
note  that  all  those  exj)rossi(>us  :  a(blresp,  t-econded. 
Speech  tVoiii  the  Tlirone,  motion,  found  tlieir  way 
inti)  the  ]>:irlianientary  hm^uago  of  Enjrbind  at  ii 
tini(»  when  tlie  ollieial  lanj^uago  of  Knjrlanrl  wa«  the 
Freneb  bingua^^e  and  tliat  later  wlien  the  Saxon  race 
had  ab?;(»rbe<l  the  (•on(ineror3  and  that  Knglisli  once 
more  became  th<^  language  of  the  nation,  all  the?e 
expressions  were  literally  translate<l  i'nnn  French 
into  Knglifth. 

P»y  a  strange  fortune,  while  these  exi»res.-?ioris 
liav(^  lo-t  in  Franco  their  teclmical  meaning  owing  u« 
ti>  the  disa|)|»earanc(M>f  the  institutions  t<»  which  they 
were  adai»ted.  the  descendants  of  France  on  this  con- 
tint'ut  are  dtjstined  to  restore  them  to  the  language. 
In  fact,  is  ii  not  a  labor  of  lovo  to  revive  these  eW 
expressions  as  thev  were  conveved  from  France  to 
England  by  the  Normans? 

Tiie  moving  and  seconding  of  the  address  is  an 
iionor  alike  desired  and  feared.  Indeed,  there  are 
few  more  ungrateful  tasks.  The  speaker  has  to  com- 
ment on  the  Speech  from  the  Throne,  which  is  his 
text,  so  to  say,  and  it  would  be  dillicult  to  tind  one 
more  dry  or  barren — it  being  one  of  the  usages  of  Par- 
lianient  to  jdace  in  His  Excellency's  mouth  a  tissue 
of  commonplaces  dressed  up  in  the  dullest  style 
imaginable.  1 1  is  Excellency  is  happy  to  meet  again 
the  mem]>ers  '>f  the  Senate  and  the  Common?:  be 
thanks  Providence  for  the  bountiful  Inirvest  wilfa 
which  the  country  has  been  blessed  ;  the  Ministerial 
policy  is  yielding  satisfactory  results;  bills  will  U 
submitted  for  this  or  that  ])urpo3e :  the  ])ublic  acc*.»uiit? 
\\i\\  be  laid  before  the  Commons,  and  lastly  His  Ex- 
celiencv  invokes  the  blessings  of  Heaven  onlhelaU^r? 


of  his  Parliament.  The  drafting  of  this  masterpiece 
is  always  a  sul)ject  of  joking  at  the  Council  hoard,  and 
wb^'fj  tlie  Premier  lays  before  his  colleagues  theura!« 
he  ha-  elaborated,  thev  are  always  in  humorous  vein 
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and  it  is  a  contest  between  them  to  see  who  will  make 
the  most  laugliablc remark. 

The  unlucky  voung  man,  to  whom  this  outline  is 
handed,  does  not  leehjuitc  so  much  pleasure  and  des- 
pairingly asks  himself  what  he  can  find  to  say  on 
such  a  subject. 

He  ran,  however,  always  count  upon  an  indul- 
gent audience.  The  old  Parliamentarians  naturally 
look  f»)r  some  rambling  on  his  part  and  some  soaring 
from  the  earth  into  the  clouds,  and  smile  a  little  in 
advance  at  these  aml)itiou9  fliglits;  but,  if  the  sub- 
stance ot  his  remarks  be  sensible  and  if  he  eschew  the 
pom[>ous  and  the  trivial,  lie  wins  a  legitimate  success 
and  is  sincerely  applauded. 

Ts  it  now  the  turn  of  the  Opposition  leader  to 
speak — his  task  being  to  review  the  Government's  por 
licy  :is  set  forth  in  the  Speech  from  the  Throne. 

He  invariably  begins  by  complimenting  the 
movers  of  the  address.  This  is  sometimes  difificult,  as 
the  movers  are  nut  always  successful.  I  have  always, 
however,  admired  this  delicate  portion  of  the  Oppo- 
sition leader's  speech,  whether  the  speaker  was  Sir 
John,  Mr.  Mackenzie  or  Mr.  Blake,each  of  them  seem- 
ing to  know  how  to  award  delicate  praise  without 
falling  into  improper  flattery. 

On  ordinary  occasions,  the  Opposition  leader's 
tone  is  one  of  banter.  He  does  not  give  battle,  ]>ut 
merely  contents  himself  with  harassing  the  enemy 
and  affecting  to  be  a  good  fellow  ;  he  lays  bare  the 
Government's  weak  points,  ])ut  does  so  without  bit- 
terness, seeming  to  say  to  the  majority  :  Look  at  the 
Governnient  you  are  supporting  ;  see  it  as  it  is  and 
make  the  most  of  it  ;  there  is  plenty  room  to  do  so. 
His  own  supporters  are  jubilant;  they  laugh  and 
applaud  and  every  fresh  shaft  tickles  and  cheers  them. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Ministerialists  begin  by  smil- 
ing, but  end  by  thinking  that  they  are  getting  too 
much  of  that  sort  of  thing. 

At  last,  the  Premier's  turn  comes  and  he  replies 
in  the  same  tone.     The  laughter  and  fun  are  now  on 
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the  Ministerial  side.  Still,  on  both  sides,  the  wea- 
pons on  that  day  are  blunt,unless,  indeed,  the  Oppo- 
sition leader  deems  the  occasion  opportune  to  offer  an 
amendment. 

In  that  case,  the  voices  become  sliarp  and  the 
weapuns  are  cutting.  At  Ottawa,  since  ConfederatioD, 
there  has  been  only  one  amendment  proposed  to  the 
address  and  that  was  by  Mr.  Mackenzie  in  lS7o  rela- 
tive to  tin?  l^uific  scandal,  when  tlie  fallofthe  <iov- 
ernmcnt  ensued. 

T  have  just  rel'orred  to  the  manner  in  wliich  the 
leaders  of  the  two  parties  are  fjreeted.  Aumngthe 
many  (jualities  which  render  tliem  so  apt  in  ])arlia- 
mentary  <rnvernment,  tlie  English  possess  one  of  rare 
merit  for  the  application  of  that  form  of  government. 
They  know  how  to  listen  and  to  l)e  tolerant.  It  is  not 
in  the  ardent  temperament  of  the  French  t«>  resj)ect 
the  convictions  of  others.  What  the  Frenchman  con- 
ceives, he  conceives  with  so  much  intensity  tliat  he 
cannot  admit  the  possibility  of  others  thinking  differ- 
ently from  him. 

This  is  not  the  case  with  the  Englishman.  He 
lias  his  own  convictions,  ])Ut  lie  is  neither  astonished 
nor  irritated  because  you  differ  from  him.  On  the 
(.'ontrary,  he  is  ])repure(l  for  this  eventualitv  and 
expects  that  tlie  diversity  of  opinions  will  l.>e  as  great 
as  the  diver.iitv  of  intellects  and  of  faces.  He  would 
cordial Iv  despise  vou  if  he  thoujjht  vou  had  no 
oi)inions  of  your  own.  In  fact,  while  the  Frenchman 
wants  you  U)  have  his  opinions,  the  Englishman 
w;ints  you  to  have  (»])inions  of  your  own. 

See  what  ha]>pens  in  the  legislative  body  in 
Paris!  There  is  an  orator  in  the  tribune!  His  adver- 
saries cannot  keep  (luiet.  From  all  ])oints  of  the 
rhaml)er  arise  interruptions  and  protests  and  frequent- 
ly the  confusion  becomes  so  great  that  tlie  president 
cannot  i'ontr(d  it. 

Look  on  the  other  hand  at  our  House  of  Com- 
mons !  It  supports  the  most  furious  attacks  without 
wincing  and  no  one  dreams  of  interrupting,   unless 
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the  orator  permits  interruption.  Nevertheless,  the 
attack  is  keen,  violent  and  often  bitter.  The  orator's 
friends  applaud  ;  his  adversaries  do  not  budge ;  when 
they  believe  that  the  attack  is  fair  warfare  and  that, 
from  hie  standpoint,  he  is  right,  they  endure  without 
wincing;  but  if  he  exaggerates  they  emphasize  the 
exaggeration  by  ironical  applause.  If  he  falls  into 
misstatement,  the  faces  relax  as  there  is  nt^thing  to 
fear,  and  if,  lastly,  he  grows  paradoxical,  lie  receives 
every  latitude  and  the  House  listens  with  the  feeling 
which  the  English  characterize  as  "*  amused  wonder- 
ment. " 

This  is  what  happens  at  Ottawa,  where  the  House 
is  in  great  part  English,  but  also  in  part  French.  Still 
even  in  the  House  of  Commons,  we  French  Canadians 
do  not  know  how  to  bear  contradiction  like  our  fellow 
citizens  of  British  origin. 

Hut,  after  all,  we  are  in  this  resj^ect  su]ierior  to 
our  cousins  across  the  sea.  We  can  listen  to  an  adver- 
sarv  and  sit  still, but  we  cannot  listen  to  him  with  com- 
pi  etc  coolness.  We  can  (occasionally,  but  rarely, 
acknowledge  his  talents ;  but  we  can  never  render 
justice  to  his  thesis.  Accor<ling  as  he  speaks  in  favor 
or  against  our  opinion,  his  utterances  are  al)surd  or 
sublime. 

The  English  are  mure  sober  in  exj)ressi()n.  When 
we  have  heard  one  of  Mr.  Hlake's  s])ceches,  we  give 
vent  to  our  enthusiasm  in  metaphors  ;  but  the  great 
orator's  warmest  admirers  am<»ng  his  own  countrymen 
content  themselves  with  saying  :  "  that  was  a  gr<'iit 
s[)eech  of  Blake's.  '' 

On  the  other  hand,  if  an  adversary  has  made  a 
successful  hit,  instead  of  .-aying  that  his  stntements 
were  absurd,  they  simply  say:  *•  that  was  well  ])Ut 
from  his  standpoint'' 

If  the  French  were  gifted  with  this  frankness  of 
ex]»ression  and  tolerance  of  opinion,  the  court<v-?y  of 
their  discussitms  would  bemarke<l.  It  is  not  so  with 
the  English.  Their  discussions  are  never  vulgar,  but 
on  the  other  hand  they  are  n^'ver  gracious  and  always 
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lack  that  urbanity  -which  respects   your   feelings  as 
your  life. 

Tlie  Englishman  respects  your  opinions  ;  but  he 
never  thinks  of  your  feelin^L^s. 

Tiie  capital  point  on  ^vliich  we  differ  from  our 
fcHow  citizens  of  British  origin  is  our  idea  of  politics. 

For  us.  sons  of  France,  political  sentiment  is  a 
pa-j^ion  ;  while,  for  the  Englishmen,  politics  are  a 
question  ol"  business. 

The  only  thought  of  the  English  menil)er3  in 
going  to  Ottawa  is  thattliey  are  calledjthere  to  discuss 
and  (locide  the  afTiirs  of  the  country,  just  as  the  share- 
holders of  a  bank  are  called  to  discuss  and  decide  the 
affairs  of  the  bank. 

I  say  the  affairs  of  the  country,  and  I  purposely 
use  this  unusual  expression  in  our  language.  Wheal 
sav  the  affairs,  I  use  the  word  in  its  restricted  sense, 
as  the  equivalent  of  the  word  '"business". 

According  to  the  Englifch  notion,  the  affairs  of 
the  country,  like  those  of  a  private  individual,  com- 
prise the  revenue,  expenditure  and  all  the  cognate 
questions  ;  and  it  is  needless  to  remind  my  hearew 
that  these  riuestions  of  revenue  and  expenditure  fill 
the  largest  }>lace  in  our  Federal  politics. 

We.  of  French  origin,  understand  politics  quite 
otlierwise.  Tariff  and  revenue  questions  are  not  our 
chief  preoccupation.  We  rather  ^incline  towards  the 
speculative  and  have  a  fondness  for  theories. 

Now  look  at  the  different  results  in  the  case  of 
the  two  races!  Take  an  ordinary  man  in  any  rank 
whatever  of  English  society  !  lie  knows  the  figure  of 
the  public  expenditure,  and  of  the  receipts;  he  can 
tell  you  the  yield  of  the  customs  and  excise,  and  he 
is  conversant  with  every  item  of  the  tariff. 

Now,  how  many  are  there  among  us,  even  among 
those  who  shout  loudest  at  election  time,  who  have 
taken  the  slightest  trouble  to  post  themselves  on  these 
heads  ?  We  know,  however,that  they  are  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  all  the  discussions  on  the  school 
uestion,  on  the  relative  value  of  the  different  forms 
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of  government,  on  the  theories  of  divine  riglit,  on  the 
union  uf  Church  and  State,  and  on  a  hobt  of  other 
abstract  questions,  wliich  have  no  application  to  our 
politics  and  which  have  never  been  discussed  in  any 
of  our  legislative  assemblies. 

The  House  of  Commons  is,  above  all,  a  meeting 
of  business  men  and  business  iiuestions  are  thcK* 
tronted.  At  least,  three  fourths  of  the  proceedings 
are  carried  on  by  means  of  conversations  exchanged 
acrojis  the  floor  of  the  Ilouse,  without  preparation, 
an<l  without  effort  of  elocjuence. 

The  strangers,  who  come  to  the  capital  to  hear 
the  (lel)ates,  are  usually  disapi)ointed.  They  expect 
to  hear  great  eloquence ;  they  simply  hear  business 
discrussions. 

Nevertheless,  some  of  these  discussions  are  really 
elo(ir*ent.  For  instance,  a  Ministerial  que=?tion  of  great 
importance  is  to  be  treated.  Sir  Charles  Tupper  is  to 
exphiin  the  Government's  policy.  He  will  be  followed 
by  Mr.  Blake  and  th<^  fight  will  then  become  general. 
IJncon?ciously,the  House  takes  on  a  particular  physi- 
ognomy. Every  member  is  at  his  post.  There  is  not 
a  vacant  seat.  The  galleries  are  full  and,  on  every 
face,  sits  a  look  of  expectation. 

The  debate  is  opened  by  two  master  speeches,  as 
dia metrical Iv  different  from  each  other  as  are  the 
orators  themselves  and  yet  visibly  of  the  same  school 
and  of  a  unique  style  of  eloquence. 

This  style  of  eloquence  is  what  we  term  English 
l)arliamentary  eloquence. 

What  we,  of  French  race  and  education,  apj)re- 
ciate  and  enjoy  the  most  is  that  nervous,  magnetic 
eloquence  which  stirs  the  soul  and  brings  a  choking 
sennation  to  the  throat  and  water  to  the  eyes,  or, 
again  that  academic  eloquence,  pure  in  language  and 
elegant  in  diction, which  fills  the  ear  with  a  music  that 
tends  more  to  charm  than  to  convince. 

French  eloquence  is  above  all  aesthetic.  English 
eloquence  is  above  all  practical. 

The  great   aim  of  the  English   orator  is   to   go 
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straijrht  to  the  point,  lie  has  a  proposition  to  uphold 
and  he  ])ile.s  up  arguments,  figures,  coniparirf'Uis, 
(juotations,  evevyiliing.  in  tine,  tliat  is  calcuhite^l  to 
holster  it  up.  He  vhies  not  seek  to  j>lease,  but  if  he 
su^c^hmIs  in  (hizzling  your  reascm, in  inundating  it  with 
;i  ih)o»l  oi^  light,  and  rendering  luminous  wliat  was 
ol.-curc,  he  has  won  the  success  lie  coveted. 

This  ehxiuencc  is  not  suul-siirring  and  i»o5.^t*-af.5 
none  oT  those  oratorical  movements  which  strike  the 
h»*arer  like  an  electric  >ln>ck  :  hut  when  an  orat«)r  like 
Mr  r.liike  carri(*-  yoa  on  with  him  into  the  intellec- 
tual realms,  lil'i^  you  to  inaccessihle  heights,  and  un- 
to'i.U  t«»  vour  eve-  new  h'»ri/.on<.  which  are  immediat- 
f'\v  rtMjhued  hv  othrrs  <iill  hiixher.  emi>tion  >1  twlr. 
gradually  rree[»-  up"n  you,  tak»^.-<  i)o<sf^ssioa    of  ym 

and  linaiiv  sui»;ULMtes  v«»u  iiltoiretiier. 

*  * 

My  hi-awr-  may.  j»rrljap:r,  l>e  <'urious  to  k-arn 
-"•im'.hinir  of  ilif  leading  «>rators  of  the  House. 

I  have  iu-t  -jieutiom-d  tiie  naine  of  Mr  lilake. 
T!i'"  It'a-ier  of  t!ie  <  >:»;»'«-;ition  i-  hfyi»nd  question  the 
•"i»'r  :iost  orat^n*  »'fthe  Hi»u-e.  His  elorjuence  horr^'wa 
U'  '.l.ii'.g  fr.'m  tl'.e  onlinary    means    of   the    uratoi  ;  it 

•  .i.'iKi'.e- euiir- ;v  :>»»:•:  a    sh.gle  source:  intellectual 

M".  r»'.aA«-  L.is  witle»i;»  dv>uht  one«d*   the  most 
^■\:  v..»::l:i;avy  iiiciital    .'ivaid/ali'^ns  that    are   tv>   i>e 
•.e«'-t':;:  i::  ::,••  v^'r!  I.      His  powerful    intf'Hi- 

'v;  -  i:-  t  v>"y  ■  :i::.^.  Hi-  irra-j^  covers  the  \\  IioIp 

-     .\  ■'..    ;:>     :!.-•    '^'ta:!-.       A!i    r;i..   o^uliu^j    or'  the 

v.i-:-^-:  :.  •  ::■  -i.  \^v-^\-::n  ar«'  pc-rf-^'ilv   <'!ear  to  hini ; 

.    <:    •■.-    .■.•..'.:  •;•  •-'•  ■  '*..    :•  .'.-i:-  '>f  the  mo-tdilU  ult 

r  _r;  ".  •  '•    '!'^-  .  e-  ;;:■'■<  :.'.::.    \\'[it.'n  lie  ;:*e,\t- asui'ioci, 

•  ■.•  '-K    .;■>>  :'.  :      v '  <  :l    '..'^  le.ive-  it.  lliere   is   n«»tir:ivi 
:.••*.  ^      ■  -  ■.  ■    •  ■  '■■..':  t  »  !••..'. V.  aTi-l   when  at  lcni:th 

.':■«:.>-:.:--..!.   ^is    i-avti-an^  are    iuhilant   :in«l 

.V' •.':'-    .1  -Vf  :-;;:>.  -    can::-*   help    expres-ing   tlieir 

. ,- .  •  ■  I  >  ■ 

S'.r  .1  ^.:\  Mi  1  T.  v!  i'-  -tylei-  •juiteditTerent.Suiiii- 
l.iv  I  »  -.:y.  ::;  •.'.•^  ^  .■-;  ^•'  -  ^  .ileit  .:  mind,  he  lacks  hap- 
;:•.><-  :•,:'.  I  :-..  vc:..'  ai  -^f  expression.  He  liesitate?. 
^t, •.•;:..."';-  ;v.^■    :■  ^e::-    'ii:ii-elf .    he  is  incorrect,  hut. 
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in  all  his  speeches,  there  is  always  a  nail  that  goes 
striiiglit  home.  He  excels  in  seizing  upon  an  adver- 
sary'*? weak  point.  His  highest  art,  however,  consists 
in  saying  exactly  what  ?hould  be  said  to  produce  the 
mo-t  effect  on  his  own  supporters.  He  knows  all 
their  wieaknesses  and  their  prejudices  and  all  he  says 
is  i»ert'ectly  adapted  to  them. 

?Sir  Charles  Tu])per's  chief  characteristics  are  force 
and.  above  all,  audacity.  He  is  the  Danton  oftlie 
Hou;=e.  He  speaks  with  all  the  abundance,  vehemence 
and  rush  of  the  torrent.  The  more  desperate  is  the 
cau^e  he  has  to  defend,  the  greater  is  his  audacity. 
He  asserts  the  most  untenable  propositions  with  a 
coolness  and  an  imperturbability  which  no  question, 
no  interruption,  can  discountenance.  Far  from  that, 
if  an  interruption  to  the  point  demolishes  on  the  spot 
an  over  risky  assertion,  instead  of  beating  a  retreat 
even  to  the  extent  of  a  hair's- breadth,  he  invariably 
exclaims  :  ''  I  am  thankful  for  the  interruption,  as  it 
proves  exactly  what  T  have  just  said."  And  then  he 
goe-H  on  to  repeat  all  he  has  already  said,  with 
red<'iil)led   energy,  argument  and  vigor. 

Mr.  Mackenzie's  voice  is,  unhappily,  no  longer 
hoard.  This  is  an  immense  loss  for  the  country  and 
an  irreparable  one  for  the  Liberal  party.  Mr.  Mac- 
kenzie had  all  the  force  of  Sir  C'harles  Tapper,  with- 
out his  fire:  but,  for  that  reason,  his  eloquence  was, 
IM^rbaps,  not  less  effective.  In  all  his  word:?,  there 
wa*  a  concentrated  power  which  went  to  the  very  mar- 
row. Let  us  pray  that  this  valiant  mind,  this  blame- 
less character,  miiy  soon  be  restored  to  health  and 
resume  the  leading  i)osition  which  he  has  filled  and 
whi  h  belongs  to  him  of  right  in  his  country's  legis- 
lature. There  is  no  nnm  less  known  tlian  Mr.  Mac- 
kenzie and  there  has  been  none  more  slandered.  While 
in  ]>ower  he  was  systematically  represented  as  a 
fanatic  aiid  as  a  man  with  narrow  and  intolerant 
view  J".  Nothing  could  l)e  falser.  Mr.  Mackenzie  is  a 
T.ib<.»ral  with  the  greatest  l)readth  of  ideas.  I  l)olieve 
that,   while  he  was   Premier,   he  was  somewhat  em- 
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bitterod  by  the  systematically  unfair  attacks  of 
which  he  was  the  victim  and  by  his  superhuman  and 
selt-iin[)()se(l  hibors,  but  I  can  state  from  a  personal 
knowledge  extending  over  a  number  of  years  that 
there  are  few  men  easier  and  moroaj^reeable  to  deal  (»r 
asHMciatc  with.  The  savage  man,  as  he  was  repre- 
sented to  the  jmblic.  is  on  the  contrary  full  uf  huumr 
and  ahvays  has  a  laughing  word  on  his  lips. 

Like  Mr.  Mackenzie,  JSir  Richard  Cartwright  is  a 
man  whom  the  tongue  of  slander  has  represented  un- 
der false  colors.  Tn  private  life,  Sir  Richard  is  one 
of  the  most  accomplished  gentlemen  it  is  possi- 
ble to  meet,  affable,  polite  and  distinguished  by  a 
regular  Attic  grace.  As  may  be  imagined,  however, 
his  adversaries  do  not  like  him.  His  tongue  is  the 
most  formidable  in  the  whole  House.  On  the  other 
hand  his  ehxiuence  is,  perhaps,  the  mo.st  classic.  Hifl 
language  is  always  correct, precise,  clear,and  eloquent, 
but  at  the  same  time  biting  and  cutting.  I  said  a 
moment  ago  that  the  English  know  how  to  listen 
without  wincing,  but  it  is  nevertheless  not  rare  to  see 
the  British  phlegm  unable  to  resist  ^•^ir  Richard  Cart- 
wright's  attacks  and  T  have  often  seen  his  adversa- 
ries writhing  with  anger  under  his  elegant  lash. 

•  Is  it  not  generaly  known  that  Sir  Richard  Cart- 
wright  is  a  lettered  man. Indeed. he  is  not  only  a  lettered 
man,  but  a  literary  dilettante.  During  the  long  sittings 
uf  the  House,  when  the  debate  does  not  interest  Sir 
Richard,a  messenger  brings  him  a  select  volume  from 
the  library,  and  then,with  his  hat  down  over  his  eyes, 
he  becomes  absorbed  in  its  perusal  and  us  indifferent  to 
what  is  going  on  around  him  as  if  he  was  in  his  oirn 
studv. 

Mr.  Blake  is  also  a  lettered  man  ;  in  fact,  he  may 
be  said  to  be  even  a  glutton  in  the  matter  of  litera- 
ture. 

Notwithstanding  the  herculeUn  work  he  under- 
takes during  the  session,  he  keeps  himself  reg- 
ularly posted  in  current  literature  and  reads  every- 
thing that  is  published.    Said  one  of  the  officials  of 
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the  lil^rary  to  me  last  session  : — **  Mr.  Blake  is  an 
onuiivurous  reaHer;  we  send  him  everything  that 
comes  in.  •' — ''  Tell  me  '' — I  said  to  him—''  where 
does  he  find  the  time  to  read?" — *'  It  is  a  mystery, 
i^ir.  hut  he  reads  everything.  " 

What  I  have  thus  far  stated  has  shown  you  that, 
although  there  are  about  tifty  French  members  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  it  is  exclusively  an  English 
assembly.  French  is  its  official  language  as  well  as 
English,  but  French  is  being  less  and  less  spoken  in 
it.  The  reasun  for  this  is  that  it  is  impussible  to 
take  an  effective  part  in  the  debates  unless  you  use 
the  language  of  the  majority.  TJiis  fact  was  only 
lately  thrown  up  to  me  by  a  man  of  great  talent, 
great  sense  and  ardent  patriotism,  but  I  do  not  admit 
the  reproach.  Things  must  be  taken  as  they  are. 
Our  parliamentary  laws,  usages,  and  customs  come 
to  us  from  England.  Moreover,  the  English  are  better 
adapted  than  we  are  for  that  system  of  government. 
In  no  matter  what  deliberative  assembly  they  may 
find  themselves,  they  are  more  at  home  than  are  the 
French,  and,  w^here  thev  are  in  the  majority,  their 
language  must  necessarily  prevail. 

On  the  other  hand  we,of  French  origin,are  esa  en- 
tially  an  artistic  people.and  if  I  had  an  advice  to  give 
to  my  fellow  countrymen,  it  would  be  lo  remain  true 
to  their  origin  and  to  cultivate  that  taste  for  the  arts 
and  letters  which  we  inherit  from  France  and  in 
which  we  ought  to  take  on  this  continent  the  i>lace 
filled  by  France  in  p]urope. 

The  force  of  circumstances  is  such  that  in  Ame- 
rica the  English  tongue  will  always  be  the  language 
of  the  million  and  our  ambition  should  be  to  make 
French,  here  as  elsewhere,  the  language  of  predilec- 
tion, good  company  and  polite  society. 


Anotlier  Question  of  Proviflclal  ABtonoiny 


UNITY  OF  THE  FRANCHISE  THROUGH- 
OUT THE  DOMINION 


vi(;oROi:s  struggle  of  the  opposition 

AGAINST  CENTRALIZATION 


MR.    LAURIER's   plea   AGAINST   THIS   ENCROACHMENT 


The  session  of  the  Federal  Parliament  in  1 S85  lasted  six 
months.  Opened  on  the  2yth  January,  it  was  only  prorogued 
on  the  20th  July — its  unusual  prolongation  being  mainly  due 
to  the  Franchise  Bill.  The  <Jpposition  disputed  the  ground 
inch  >)y  inch  and  only  yielded  in  the  end  to  the  numerical 
strengih  of  their  opponents.  Their  objections  will  be  found 
summed  up  with  extraordinary  force  in  the  following  speech 
made  by  Mr.Laurier  at  the  sitting  of  the  17 th  April,  18S5  : 

Mr.  Speaker, 

During  tlie  discussion  yesterday,  the  fact  was 
brought  several  times  to  the  memory  of  the  House 
that  this  ifl  not  the  first  time  the  honorable  gentleman 
has  endeavored  to  force  this  measure  upon  the  people 
of  this  country.  In  fact,  during  the  nearly  eigliteen 
years  that  this  Confederation  has  lasted,  the  honorable 
gentleman  han  made  seven  attempts  to  establish  a 
uniform  franchise  throughout  the  Dominion,  but  each 
time  he  has  been  forced  to  abandon  the  attempt. 
13 
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yix   iimes  }>efore  liafl  he  brought  in  a  bill   of  this 
nature,  and  has  either  withdrawn  it,  or  been  obliged 
to  let  it  drop  after  carrying  it  to  a  certain  stage.  I^ow 
it  niav  he  asked,  what  is  the  reason  that  he  has  made 
these  numerous  and  persistent  attempts  to  force  this 
measure  upon  the  country  ?  The  reason   is  simply 
this — that  the  right  hunorahle  gentleman   has  set  his 
lieart  upon  this  measure  which,  being  one  of  centia- 
lizati(m,  and  antagonistic  to  the  federal   principle  of 
our  constitution,  is  quite  congenial  to  his  well  known 
principles.     J5ut  while  he  has  endeavored  to  push  his 
lolluwers  onward,  they  have  each  time  failed  to   pass 
it  for  the   reason   that  their   hearts   were  not   in   the 
cau!?e.     Public  opinion  never  responded  to  calls  that 
were  made  upon  this  measure,  though  he  stated  that 
public  opinion  is  ripe  for  it.  Sir,  if  public  opinion  is 
ripe  for  it, 

WHERE   AKE   THE    EVIDENCES   OF   IT? 

Public  opinion  generally  manifests  itself  either  by 
l)ttitions  at  the  l>ar  of  this  IFoui^e,  or  by  resolutions 
of  luiblic  meetings,  or  through  the  press.  Now,  where 
are  th(»  petitions  that  have  ])een  presented  in  favor  of 
it  ?  Xot  one  has  been  presented  this  session  that  I 
am  aware  of.  Where  have  puVjlic  meetings  been  held 
in  favor  of  a  Dominion  franchise?  I  defy  the  honora- 
ble jrcntlemen  to  point  out  one  instance  where  any 
]»ul>lic  meetii:g  has  ])npsed  a  resolution  to  that  effect, 
As  to  the  press,  while  I  cannot  speak  as  to  the  other 
])r(»vi!i(^os,  so  far  as  my  own  province  is  concerned, 
far  from  expressing  itself  in  favor  of  a  Dominion 
franchise, such  a  sciieme  lias  been  denounced  as  ini- 


incial  franchise  upon  whicli  the  members  of  this 
House  have  been  elected,  and  lam  not  aware  that 
any  complaint  has  ever  been  made  against  that 
arrangement.    The  steady  conviction  of  the  people 
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seems  to  have  been,  on  the  contrary,  that  this  pro- 
vincial franchise  was  the  best  suited  to  otif  institu- 
tions, and  under  all  circumstances  was  best  adapted 
to  the  character  of  our  people.  I  have  said  that  this 
measure  is  now  introduced  for  the  seventh  time  into 
this  House,  but  it  has  been 

DISCUSSED   ONLY   ONCE — 

in  1870.  At  that  time  it  was  discussed  at  some  lengtn. 
The  V>ill  was  carried  to  its  pecond  reading,  and  taken 
into  Committee  of  the  Wliole.  But  the  discussion 
was  somewhat  desultory  ;  most  of  the  meml)ers  who 
spoke  upon  it  did  not  seem  to  see  their  way  very 
clearly.  They  did  not  seem  to  have  made  up  their 
minds  as  to  what  necessity  there  was  for  it.  At  that 
time  Confederation  was  quite  recent  and  the  relative 
functions  of  tbe  Dominion  Parliament  and  the  Prov- 
incial Legislatures  were  not  as  clearly  understood  as 
they  are  to-day  ;  and  consecjuently  the  general  dis- 
cus-sion  was  somewhat  desultory.  But  when  the 
niensure  was  in  ('ommittee  of  the  Whole,  Mr.  Dorion 
moved  an  amendment  in  favor  of  a  provincial  fran- 
chise. His  amendment  was  to  tliis  effect :  That  the 
electors  for  the  House  of  Commons  shall  be  those  who 
are  entitled  to  vote  at  any  election  for  the  represen- 
tation in  the  Local  Legislatures ;  and  that  opinion 
seems  to  have  met  with  the  general  consent  of  the 
Honpc, — at  all  events,  no  attempt  was  made  to  con- 
tradict that  amendment  or  oppose  it.  The  only  mem- 
ber, who  spoke  after  Mr.  Donon  was  my  honorable 
friend,  the  present  leader  of  the  Oi>position,  who  sup- 
ported the  amendment.  The  right  honorable  gen- 
tleman moved  the  adjournment  of  the  debate,  and 
that  debate  never  was  resumed.  The  measure  was 
shelved,  not  again  to  be  resurrected  until  the  dust  of 
twelve  long  years  had  accumulated  upon  it. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  right  honorable  gentle- 
man again  proposes  to  change  the  existing  state  of 
thingB,   and  to  substitute  a  uniformity  of  franchise. 
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Now,  what  are  the  reasons  for  this  cliange  ?  We 
should  have  had  some  explanations  on  these  points, 
but  the  Clovernment  have  l)een  ])erfectly  duni]>.  Up  to 
the  present  day  each  province  has  had 

ITS    OWN  FRANCIIISi:. 

Quehec  has  had  its  own  franchise,  and  a  very  li]>eral 
franchise  it  has  been — not  universal,  l)Ut  with  very 
large  limits,  indeed.  Ontario  has  had  her  francliise, 
still  more  liberal,  I  think,  than  that  of  Quehec.  Prince 
Edward  Tshmd  has  had  a  universal  franchise.  Kach 
of  the  memberrii  now  present  in  this  House  has  bfen 
elected  upon  the  particular  franchiiie  of  the  j>roviiice 
from  which  he  comes.  And  has  any  complaint  ever 
been  made  either  in  this  House,  or  in  any  other  part 
of  the  Dominion,  that  an  injustice  is  being  done 
against  the  i)ruvinces,  or  against  the  people  of  any 
province  by  the  prej^ent  franchise?  I  am  not  aware 
that  any  comj)laint  has  i)een  made  ;  if  this  system 
has  worked  well  and  satisfactorily,  I  ask  why  is  this 
measure  introduced?  We,  .Sir,  on  this  side  ofth« 
Ilourc.  are  reformers.  We  do  not  believe  in  the 
immutabilitv  of  human  institutions:    we  believe  in 

ft 

their  perfectibility  ;  but  at  the  same  time  we  would 
not  alter  any  existing  instituticms  unless  some  good 
was  to  be  effected  bv  it,  unless  some  ill  was  to  be 
remedied.  JUit  it  seems  that  gentlemen  of  the  Con- 
servative persuasion —  at  least  in  this  House— are  of  a 
different  o|)inion.  I  gathered  yesterday  from  a  remark 
made  l^y  tiie  honorable  member  for  North  Ptrth  (Mr. 
Hesson)  that  the  Conservative  j^arty  in  this  House 
were  ready  to  vote  this  measure  without  the  eliglitest 
hesitation.!  should  sup])Ose  ihat  a  good  Conservative, 
a  strong  Tory,  would  not  like  to  alter  existing  in- 
stitutions unless  some  reasons  were  given  for  the 
change.  lUit  the  honorable  gentleman  said  that  tliey 
were  waiting  for  the  members  of  the  Opposition  to 
ritate  their  objections  to  the  measure.  It  seems  to 
me  that  it   would  have  been  nu^re  proper,  lirst  of  all, 
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lor  the  Government  to  have  given  some  reason  why 
the  existing  state  of  things  should  be  clianged.  Jhlt 
it  seems  that  honorable  gentlemen  opposite  are  ready 
to  vote  for  this  measure  without  asking  any  (luestions, 
even  before  tlie  Liberal  members  have  raised  any 
objection  to  it :  and  I  reallv  ])elieve  thev  will  l)e  still 
nioie  ready  to  vote  for  it.  even  after  unanswerable 
objections  liave  been  made  against  it. 

THE   ONLY    REASON 

which  has  been  advanced  by  the  right  honorable 
gentleman  in  introducing  this  measure  in  favor  of  a 
Dominion  franchise — if  it  be  a  reason  at  all  -  was  that 
our  present  franchise  was  an  anomaly,  that  we  ought 
to  have  a  uniformity  «)f  franchise  all  over  the  Domi- 
nion. Well,  T  do  not  admit  that  it  is  an  anomaly  for 
each  ])rovince  to  have  its  own  franchise.  But  8Ui)pos- 
ing  it  to  be  so,  I  should  not  suppose  that  the  honor- 
able gentlemen  would  have  ])een  so  tender-liearted 
ui)i»n  that  score,  because  T  believe,  and  perhaps  he 
will  admit  himself,  that  in  the  course  of  his  long  poli- 
tical career  he  has  been  guiltv  of  manv  sins  of  anom- 
aly.  Let  me  refer  him  to  one  glaring  insiance.  Under 
our  constitution  we  have  a  separation  of  powers.  The 
local  legislatures  are  properly  entrui-ted  with  the 
establishment  of  courts  of  justice,  and  they  are  also 
to  determine  the  number  of  judges  of  which  the  courts 
are  to  be  comi)osed,  and  very  proi)erly  should,  but 
the  judges  are  to  be  paid  by  the  Dominion  Parliament, 
and  tliis  Parliament  has  no  control  at  all  over  the 
establishment  of  the  courts  which  it  has  to  pay  fur, 
or  over  the  number  of  the  judges  fur  whose  salaries 
it  has  to  provide.  Can  there  be 

A    WORSE   ANOMALY   THAN   THIS? 

Can  tiiere  be  a  more  glaring  lack  of  uniformity  ? 

The  pr(»vincial   legislatures  establish  tlie 'court«». 
It  is  in  their  power  to  appoint  one,  or  two,  or  three. 
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or  four,  or  ten  judges,  and  this  House  has  no  control 
over  them,  though  we  are  obliged  to  pay  them  imme- 
diately after  they  are  appointed  by  tlie  local  legisla- 
tures. Can  there  be  a  greater  anomaly  ?  Yet  the  father 
of  this  anomaly  is  the  right  honorable  gentleman 
himself.  Why  did  he  do  it?  I  do  not  blame  the 
right  honorable  gentleman  for  having  done  it.  Per- 
haps it  is  right  that  he  should  have  done  it.  Perhaps 
the  right  honorable  gentleman  remembered  at  the 
time  the  language  of  Burke,  which  is  to  this  effect : 

Ciovernmont  h»as  been  deeiDcd  a  practical  tiling,  made  lor 
the  happiness  of  mankind,  and  not  to  furnish  a  spectacle  of 
uniformity  to  justify  the  scheme  of  visionary  politicians. 

Perhaps  the  honorable  gentleman  well  remem- 
bered that  sentence  when  he  created  the  anomaly 
which  stands  to-dav  in  our  constitution.  But  if  he 
remembered  it  then,  whv  does  he  not  remember  it 
now?  If  the  practical  necessities  of  tlie  government 
demand  such  an  anomaly  as  that  to  which  I  have 
just  referred,  is  it  inconsistent  that  the  anomaly 
complained  of  should  still  exist  in  the  working  of  the 
constitution  ?  That  is  the  only  reason  which  has  been 
given  for  instituting  the  chnnge  whicli  it  is  now 
sought  to  introduce.  The  constitution  is  not  uniform, 
and  we  cannot  have  uniformity.  Undoubtedly  it 
would  be  far  preferable  if  we  could  have  a  unitorm 
francliise.  But  uniformity  is  not  in  the  s])irit  of  our 
constitution.  We  have  diver.-itv  o{'  franchise  as  we 
have  diversity  of  government.  There  can  be  no  doubt, 
I  suppose,  and  every  one  will  jigree  to  this  view,  that 
tlie  best  franchise  that  could  bo  adopted,  the  most 
rational  and  the  most  logical,  wt)uld  be  one  based  upon 
taxation,  would  be  one  to  make  everv  t:\xpavcr  a 
voter.  r)Ut  such  a  francliise  has  never  be(*n  ado})ted, 
and  will  never  1)0  adoj)ted.  It  would  lead  to  conse- 
quences which  would  defeat  the  object  of  the  fran- 
chise. If  we  were  to  follow  it  to  its  legitimate  conse- 
(luences  we  would  have  to  give  the  riglit  of  voting  to 
women,  married  and  unmarried,  to   minors   and   all 
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other  persons  who   would  otherwise  be  deprived   of 
their  civil  rights.     In  fact, 

NO   FRANCHISE   WAS   EVER   ADOPTED 

on  a  mere  abstract  principle.  The  franchise  has  l)eeii 
adopted  everywhere  according  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  community  where  it  was  applied,  according?  to 
the  wealth,  or  intelligence,  or  passions,  or  prejudices 
of  the  community.  This  bill  is  an  instance  of  it.  You 
take  the  bill  before  the  House  and  it  is  impossible  to 
find  any  principle  upon  which  the  franchise  has  been 
distributed  ;  there  is  none.  I  do  not  blame  the  bill 
f»>r  it ;  T  believe  it  would  not  be  possible  to  be  other- 
wise The  right  honorable  gentleman  in  framing  the 
bill  has  given  the  franchise  to  unmarried  women. and 
not  to  married  women.  He  has  given  the  franchise 
to  farmers'  sons  and  not  to  the  sons  of  ar- 
tisans. He  bas  given  the  franchise  to  men 
who  are  owners  of  real  estate  in  rural  ]>'irt3 
to  the  value  of  one  liundred  and  fifty  dollars, 
and  refused  it  to  those  who  are  owners  of  real  estate 
to  the  value  of  only  S1(M).(K).  In  cities,  he  gives  it  to 
i)wners  only  to  the  extent  of  -S'in'J.OO.  What  is  the 
rort'^«)n  of  all  these  diirerence-s ;  what  is  the  principle 
whii'h  underlies  this  bill  ?  There  is  none.  The  bonor- 
nble  gontlenian  has  framed  a  franchise  which  he 
tln.niLrht  l»e^t  adapted  to  the  (*ircum?tance:^  of  the 
coiiiiiiunity.  This  would  be  well  and  right,  and  there 
wo'iM  be  n  )  fault  to  lind  withthft  bill,  if  this  w:h  a 
<inirh' «;oniMiunitv  Jhit.  this  is  the  Doint.  and  it  is 
tiie  oljjce-tion  to  this  bill  ;  we  liave  not  a  single  (com- 
munity in  this  country.  We  have  seven  different 
<'oinniuniti(s,  and  what  the  honorable  member  for 
N«>rth- Norfolk  (Mr.  Charlton)  said,  yesterday,  that 
we  havH  seven  independent  commonwealth*'  in  this 
country  is  a  truth  which  cannot  be  denied.  This  is 
the  mistake  in  this  bill ;  it  treats  this  country  as  a 
single  community,  and  in  the  plan  we  find  the  well 
known  predilection  of  the  right  honorable  gentleman 
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in  favor  of  a  legislative  union.  He  does  not  admit 
that  it  i3  right  to  have  seven  separate  communities. 
His  opinion  is  that  it  would  be  right  to  have  but  one 
community,  and  acting  on  that  view  he  has  devised 
the  franchise  which  is  best  adapted  to  suit  the  con- 
veniences of  a  single  community.  Well.  I  start  on 
this  principle,  and  it  is  one  which  I  commend  espe- 
cially to  my  colleagues  from  the  province  of  (Juebec, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  more  in  favor  of  the  federa- 
tive principle  than  the  other  provinces  ;  that  we  have 
in  this  country 

SEVEN    DIFFERENT    COMMUMTIES. 

This  is  a  fact  which  exists  in  the  face  of  the  law. 

It  may  be  wise  or  unwise,  according  to  the  prefer- 
ences and  predilections  of  every  one,  but  this  is  the 
basis  of  our  constitution.  Our  constitution  is  based 
upon  diversity— -diversity  is  the  basis  of  our  constitu- 
tion. If  we  had  uniformity  of  territoiy,  of  po])ulation, 
of  institutions,  perhaps  we  would  have  had  a  uniform 
franchise.  But  our  constitution  recognizes  the  differ- 
ences of  population  and  of  territory,  and.  as  a  conse- 
quence, I  claim,  we  should  also  recognize  those  differ- 
ences when  we  prepare  a  franchise  for  the  whole  Do- 
minion. If  it  be  true  that  this  Dominion  is  composed 
of  seven  different  communities,  it  must  folh»w  as  a 
logical  cousecjuence  that  the  right  to  determine  the 
franchise  is  to  be  left  to  each  sei)arate  community. 
That  seems  to  follow  as  a  logical  consequence.  What 
Avill  suit  one  community  will  not  suit  another  com- 
munity. What  will  suit  Prince  Edward  Island,  for 
instance,  will  not  suit  Quebec.  In  Prince  Edward 
Island  they  have  had  universal  suffrage  for  a  long 
time,  and,  as  was  gracefully  remarked  by  the  member 
for  Ottawa  county  (Mr  \Vright),  this  franchise  has 
worked  well.  I  believe  the  members  from  the  prov- 
ince of  Quebec  will  admit  that  universal  suffrage 
would  not  be  suitable  to  the  majority  of  the  people  of 
our  province.  Then  why  not  leave  the  regulation  of  the 
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fninchipe  to  the  province  of  Quebec,  if  they  prefer  a 
franchise  of  their  own  ;  and  why  not  leave  it  to  the 
province  of  Prince  Edward  Island,  if  tliey  prefer  a 
franchise  of  their  own  ?  The  people  ot  Quebec  would 
deem  it  tyranny  if  this  House  were  to  attempt  to  im- 
pose on  them  universal  suffrage,  and  the  people  o( 
Prince  Kdward  Island  would  deem  it  tyranny  also 
if  you  attempt,  as  is  going  tu  be  attempted,  to  restrict 
their  franchise.  This  is  the  reason  why  this  matter 
had  better  be  left 

IN    THE    HANDS   OF   TJIE    LOCAL    LEOISLATIRES. 

The  member  for  St  John  (Mr.Weldon)  said  yesterday 
that  the  regulation  of  the  franchise  was  a  matter  which 
properly  came  within  the  attributes  of  civil  rights, 
and  therefore  had  better  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
provinces. 

I  d(»  not  contend  that  we  have  not  the  right, 
constitutionally,  to  establish  a  franchise  of  our  own 
to  apply  to  the  whole  Dominion  ;  l)ut  I  say  that, 
according  to  the  s^arit  of  our  constitution,  the  regula- 
tion of  the  franchise  is  a  matter  of  civil  rights  which 
comes  properly  within  the  attributes  of  the  local  leg- 
islatures. What  I  say  now  is  supported  by  a  very 
liigh  authority,  indeed.  Story,  in  speaking  of  the  regu- 
lation of  the  franchise,  uses  this  significant  language: 

Tlie  truth  seems  to  be  that  tlie  ri^ht  of  voting,  like  many 
other  rights,  is  one  whicli,  whether  it  h{isatixe<I  t*oun«Uition  in 
natural  law  or  not,  has  always  >)een  treated  in  the  practice  of 
nations,  as  a  stricly  civil  ri>:ht, derived  i'voiii  and  regulated  by 
each  society,  according  to  it  own  circumstances  and  inti're>ts. 

Now,  Mr. Speaker,  that  is  a  high  authority — that 
perhaps  is  the  best  commentate tr  we  have  upon  fede- 
rative institutions;  and  can  it  be  properly  said  that 
on  the  contrary  the  regulation  of  the  franchise  is  to  be 
in  the  Federal  (iovernment,  that  it  is  to  be  given  to 
the  whole  Dominion  and  not  to  the  provinces,  or  local 
power  ?   I  claim  under  this  authority  that  the  regula- 
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tion  of  the  franchise  properly  comes  within  the  limits 
and  functions  of  the  local  powers.  Now  what  is  the 
reason  given  in  favor  of  a  Dominion  franchise  ?  It  is 
that 

OUR   PROVINCIAL   FRANCHISE   LACKS   UNIFORMITY. 

Well  I  admire  the  square  symmetry  of  the  rectangular 
lines,  but  it  is  not  an  argument  unless  it  is  supported 
by  other  reasons.  The  honorable  gentleman  attempt- 
ed to  support  it — not  by  reasoning,  but  by  precept,  by 
example  and  precedent.  Hesaysour  constitution  was 
derived  from  tlic  J^ritish  constitution,  and  he  appeal- 
ed to  British  instituticms  as  a  reason  for  our  having  a 
uniform  franchise.  Well,  the  example  i?  certainly 
poorly  adapted  to  that  purpose,  for  even  in  Great 
Britain,  where  they  have  legislative  union,  unifor- 
mity of  franchise  is  not  known — in  fact,  the  franchise 
is  much  more  diversified  than  our  own.  Let  me  quote 
on  this  point,  from  a  well  known  i)ook — one  which  is 
in  the  handsof  everybody, the  Statesman's  Year  Book. 
Speaking  of  the  franchise  and  its  modifications, the  au- 
thor speaks  thus : 

Th(i  noxt  groat  clruiii;o  in  tlio  coiistituenoy  of  the    IF  vise 
of  Commons,  at'tor  tli«*  a<a  of  iS.i'i,  was  milo    by   tlio    K^torm 
Bill  of  lsr)7-G8.  Bv  tliis  Act  Endand  and  Wales  woro  allotted 
4-l>">  members  and  Scotland  ()<),  while   tlK^   nnmher   of  Ireland, 
remainetl  unaltero'l.     In  a  h^rongh  a  man  was  entitled  to  vote 
who  was  of  full  age,  legally  co  iip-.»ient,  ha  I  h.^en    an   oi^eupier 
of  a  house  as  owner  or  tenant  for  12  months  previous    to   July 
2i»th  of  any  year,  anl  ha  I  [>.ii'l  his  rates  ;  a  lo  Iger  was  entitled 
to  vott^  who  ha  i  ^ccu[)ie'l  the  !jame  lo  livings  for  a  year,  if  these 
lo  Igings,  unfurnish<vl,  were  of  the  value  of  at  least  £lo  a  year, 
pai'l  hy  h'm.     Every  freeh  )lder  an  I  U^aseliolder  of  tln^  annual 
valui*  of  10  shilings,    every  copyholder  and  leaseholder  of   the 
annual  value  of  £-"),  eveiy  householder  wh')se  rent  was  not  less 
than  £12,  and  everv  tenant  whose  rent   was    £')<)  a   year,    was 
entitlel  to  vote  for  a  county  repri\sentative.     In  Scotland   the 
owntTship  franohisf  for  the  county  was  £5  ;  hou^^elioMers  who 
ha-l  paid  their  rates  and  lorlgers  who  paid  £10.  copyholders  or 
leas*-hoMer.s  liaving  a  OO  years'lease.the  value  of  whose  copyhold 
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or  leasehold  exceeded  by  at  least  £10  the  rent  or  charge  upon 
it,  had  a  vote  for  the  county.  Leaseholders  having  a  *2y)  y«»ars* 
lease  of  a  clear  vaUie  of  £20  had  also  a  county  vott^.  The 
borough  franchise  in  Ireland  was  confined  to  householders  rated 
at  not  less  than  £4  a  year. 

So  you  see,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  Great  Britain 
not  onlv  has  estiihlished  a  9e})arate  franchise  for  each 
of  the  tliree  Kingdoms,  but  in  each 


THERE  ARE   SEVERAL  CLASSES 

or  standards  of  francliise.  But  our  constitution  is 
not  onlv  derived  from  IJritisli  institutions  ;  it  is  inainlv 
derived  from  the  Aniericnii  constitution,  and  the 
American  constitution  has'a  principle  exactly  similar 
to  that  which  I  now  advocate.  They  have  not  a 
uniform  franchise  ;  thev  have  a  State  franchise,  and 
the  constitution  enacts  that  the  electors  to  the  House 
of  Rej^resentatives  shall  have  the  (|ualifications  recjui- 
site  for  elections  to  th(^  most  numerous  branch  of  tho 
State  lejrislatures.  Now  the  American  constitution 
is  our  model  in  that  re3])ect.  That  constitution  has 
stood  the  test  of  a  ^reat  civil  war.  Tt  has  been 
amended  frj»m  lime  to  tinu?,  l»ut  verv  sparinirlv.  an^l 
there  has  not  been,  to  my  knowledge,  any  compljnnt 
made  ajzidnst  lliis  provision  of  the  constitution.  Yes- 
terilay  the  honorable  mem]»er  for  Kinp:V  (.Afr.  F«»^tor), 
speaking  on  this  4Ue.*tion,  said  it  was  the  duty  of  ibis 
House  to  rf\L^ubit**  its  own  franchise,  and  not  to  IcMvn 
it  to  the  whim  or  funcv  of  tins  one  or  thnt  nnc.  Jait 
that  wc  should  enact  who  should  be  the  cb-ctors  lo 
this  House.  Well,  for  my  part,  I  have  no  objecti(»n 
that  this  should  be  done:  perliJi])S  it  is  well  after  all 
that  the  question  should  ].)e  settled  once  and  fnr  all, 
and  that  to-<lav  tbifl  House  should  determine  who 
phnuld  be  electors  to  this  House.  But  if  thai  i-  to  bt» 
done,  let  it  )»e  done 
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AS    IT    HA.S    BEEN    DONE    IN    THE   UNITED  .STATES. 

as  it  lias  been  in  the  Dominion  since  the  Confedera- 
tion, and  let  us  determine  that  the  electors  to  the 
iluuse  of  Commons  shall  be  the  electors  to  the  seve- 
ral Local  Legislatures.  Now,  again,  the  honorable 
gentleman,  addressing  himself  to  this  question,  said 
we  j-hould  be  independent  of  the  Local  Legislatures. 
Well,  we  are  independent  of  the  Local  Legislatures 
in  our  own  sphere,  just  as  much  as  the  Local  Legis- 
latures arc  independent  of  us  in  their  sphere.  But.  at 
the  same  time,  this  House  has  no  rights  at  all  of  its 
own  ;  the  only  rights  which  it  enjoys  are  those  which 
aie  delegated  to  it  by  the  jieople  of  the  provinces  and 
it  is  not  for  this  House  to  determine  what  people  of 
the  i)rovinces  shall  delegate  these  powers  to  the  House 
or  in  what  manner  they  shall  be  constituted  for  that 
purpose;  it  is  the  people  themselves  who  should 
determine  who  shall  be  the  constituents  of  the  mem- 
bers of  this  House,  according  to  the  mode  regulated 
by  the  constitution,  speaking  through  the  Local  Legis- 
latures. Again,  the  honorable  Minister  of  Public 
"Works  (Sir  Hector  Langevin)  speaking  to  this  ques- 
tion, said  we  should  have  a  legislative  franchise  of 
our  own,  independent  of  the  franchise  of  our  Local 
Legislatures.  He  said  in  so  many  words :  Let  the 
Local  Legislatures  have  their  "ovrn  franchise  if  they 
choose,  but  let  us  go  on  and  establish  our  franchise. 
This  would  be  well  enough  if  we  had  two  classes  of 
electors,  one  class  for  the  Dominion  House  and  one 
class  for  the  Local  Legislatures.  But  the  honorable 
gentleman  forgets  that  it  is  the  same  people  who  are 
represented  in  the  Local  Legislatures  and  the  Domi- 
nion H<mse.  Our  system  of  government  is  a  system 
of  divided  powers.  It  is  the  same  people  who  are 
represented  in  either  House,  whether  in  the  Local 
Legislatures  or  the  House  of  Commons.  This  House 
has  certain  powers  delegated  to  it  by  the  people. 
The  Local  Legislatures  have  certain  powers  delegated 
to  them  by  the  people, 
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BIT   IT   IS   THE   SAME    PEOPLE 

who  delegate  those  powers  in  each  insianoe.  It  is  to 
my  mind  a  fact  wliich  cannot  be  denied  that  tliis  hill 
is  an  attempt  at  the  federal  principle.  It  is  an 
attem])t  at  centralization.  No  one  ever  dreamed  that 
the  right  honorable  gentleman  who  proposed  tJie  bill 
on  this  occas-ion  and  on  former  occasions  would  show 
his  hand  and  declare  in  so  manv  words  that  his  object 
in  proj)osing  this  measure  was  centralization.  InlsTO, 
when  the  measure  was  discussed  for  the  first  time,  the 
honorable  gentleman's  most  trusted  lieutenant.  Sir 
Charles  Tupper,  used  this  significant  language: 

He  entirely  a^'reod  with  the  centralizing  principle  of  the  bill, 
and  lift  also  thcuijht  that  the  franchise  shoul<l  ho  as  near  n.-j 
possible  uniform. 

I  commend  this  language,  Sir,  to  those  who 
value  the  federative  principle.  They  will  find  it  to 
be  the  true  keynote  of  this  measure  ;  in  fact,  as  the 
first  lieutenant  of  the  First  Minister  said,  tliis  was  no 
less  than  a  measure  of  centralization  and  that  was 
the  reason  he  supported  it.  Now,  in  order  to  show- 
that  the  franchise  is  si)ecially  a  local  matter  and  not  a 
matter  of  Dominion  concern,  let  us  look  at  the  bill 
itself.  The  bill,  it  is  said,  aims  at  uniformity,  imt  it 
does  not  provi<le  for  uniformity.  There  are  two  dif- 
ferent standards  nf  franchise  in  this  bill,  one  for  cities 
and  towns,  and  one  for  rural  constituencies.  A  njan, 
if  he  has  i)ropcrty  or  real  estate  to  the  extent  of  81-")<L 
if  that  property  is  situated  in  a  rural  constituency,  is 
a  voter,  l>ut  if  the  same  real  estate  forms  part  of  a 
city  he  is  not  a  voter.  Now,  why  is  this?  I  am  not 
going  to  empiire  as  to  the  reason  for  it :  but  this  shows 
that  if  there  can  be  in  the  same  province  two  different 
standards  fi)r  the  franchise,  still  more  there  ouLrht 
to  be 
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DIFFERENT   STANDARDS   IN    DIFFERENT   PROVINCES. 

As  to  the  question  of  woman  franchise  there  seems  to 
be  a  jrreat  diversity  of  opinion  in  this  House.  For  my 
part,  I  say  if  Ontario  wants  to  have  a  woman  fran- 
chise, let  them  have  it.  Let  tlie  legishiture  of  Ontario 
give  it  to  women  if  the  i)eople  of  Ontario  Fay  that  it 
is  liest  for  themselves.  If  Nova  Scotia.  New  liruns- 
wick,  Prince  Edward  Island  or  any  other  province 
wants  to  give  the  ritrht  «>f  suffrage  to  women,  let  it  do 
so;  their  legislatures  have  the  power  to  do  it;  but  in 
the  province  of  Quebec,  S(»  far  as  T  know,  there  is  not 
one  single  class  in  the  community  that  would  extend 
the  right  of  the  franchise  to  women,  not  even  to  that 
fair  portion  of  them  to  whom  it  is  intended  to  give  it 
by  this  lull.  I  must  say  this  further:  I  am  really 
surprised  to  see  the  Miiiigter  of  Public  Works, 
who  has  always  been  represented  among  us  as  the 
uncompromising  champion  of  that  old,  pure,  unpol- 
luted Conservatism  which  would  not  yield  to  the  abom- 
inations of  modern  doctrines,  promoting  in  this 
House  a  bill  which  is  not  only  a  concession  to  the 
wickedness  of  modern  doctrines,  but  which  is  far  in 
advan(^e  of  all  accepted  modern  doctrines,  even  in  the 
most  advanced  countries.  If  this  bill  becomes  law, 
it  will  go  forth  to  the  world  that  we  in  Canada  are 
more  advanced  than  most  of  the  States  of  the  Ameri- 
can union  ;  more  advanced  than  Rei)ublican  France; 
more  advanced  than  Italy  ;  and  all  this  will  be  due 
to  a  Conservative  Government  of  which  the  Minister 
of  Public  Works  is  a  member.  Now,  I  commend  the 
Minister  of  Public  Works  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the 
good,  pious.  Conservative  PVench  of  the  province  of 
Quebec.  I  am  sure  of  one  thing;  if  such  a  measure 
liad  come  from  tliis  side  of  the  House,  there  would 
have  been  thousands  of  appeals  against  it,  as  to  the 
wickedness  of  the  Rouges  ;  but 

IT    IS   A    CONSEKVATIVE    MKASrRE, 

and,  being  a  C<mservative  measure,  I  supi)0se  it  must 
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be  accepted  by  the  Confiervative  party.  The  riglit 
honorable  leader  of  the  Government  said  that  he  was 
in  favor  of  the  emancipation  of  women.  I  am  of 
French  origin,  and  I  am  a  Liberal  ;  and  Jiolding  this 
double  title,  I  claim  that  T  am  in  favor  of  the  eman- 
cipation of  the  women  as  much  as  he  can  be  ;  but  I 
do  nut  believe  that  the  emanci]>ation  of  women  can  be 

J  promoted  so  much  by  political  as  by  social  reform. 
[  believe  that  the  action  of  women  must  be  most  in- 
lluential  in  politics  as  in  everything  else,  but  I  believe 
that  action  is  more  effective  if  exercised  in  the  circle 
of  hume,  by  persuasion  and  advice,  than  if  woman  is 
brought  to  the  poll  to  vote.  If  the  right  lionorable 
gentleman  is  really  anxious  to  do  somethinsf  for  the 
emancipation  of  woman,  let  him  give  her  the  oppor- 
tunity for  more  extensive  education,  let  him  open  for 
her  more  fields  of  employment,  and  he  will  do  more 
for  her  emancipation  than  by  giving  her  the  right  to 
vote.  But  there  is  a  greater  objection  to  the  pro- 
l»03al  of  the  riglit  honorable  gentlemen  in  this  regard. 
an  objection  which  was  ])ointed  out  yesterday  1)V  the 
honorable  mem]>cr  for  Ottawa  county  (Mr.  Wright). 
This  measure  proposes  to  give  the  right  of  suffrage 
to  unmarried  ladies  only,  and  it  is  a  premium  on  ce- 
libacy. The  right  honorable  gentleman  said  it  was  a 
measure  of  emancipation.  If  it  be  a  boon,  therefore, 
he  places  unmarried  ladies  in  this  dilemma  :  they  have 
either  to  choose  to  remain  single  and  have  the  right 
to  vote  or  to  marry  and  lose  the  right  to  vote.  It  is 
not  fair  that  it  should  be  so.  The  writers  of  the  past 
have  sy)oken  of  the  perj)lexities  of  a  ytiung  woman 
placed  between  two  suitors;  but  the  writers  of  the  fu- 
ture will  have  to  show  the  perplexity  of  the  young 
woman  win)  has  to  choose  between  a  husband  and  the 
right  to  vote.  It  is  not  fair  thnt  it  should  be  so.  and 
if  this  measure  is  pressed  it  will  be  a  novel  method  of 
jiroiiioting  the  emancipation  of  women.  l]ut  the  mea- 
sure is  liable  to  graver  and  greater  objections.  T  sub- 
mit to  the  sense  of  the  House  that  this  measure  is 
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AX    INVASION    OF    POPrLAlt    RICHTS. 

Jlitherto  the  voters'  lists  have  been  prepared  by  tlie 
people  themselves.  The  assessment  rolls  have  been 
prepared  by  the  i)eo])le  themselves  throuj^h  valuators 
:i|)pointod  by  the  municipal  councils.  The  lists  have 
be«^n  i>repared  l)y  the  people  themselves  through 
se<'relary  treasurers  appointed  by  the  municipal 
councils  ;  the  lists  have  been  revised  by  the  people 
tln'msclves  through  the  municipal  (councils.  This 
system,  so  far  as  T  know,  has  worked  satis t'actorily 
and  well.  Now  it  is  proposed  that  there  shall  be  a 
change.  What  reason  is  given  for  that  change  ?  Why 
should  this  right  be  taken  from  the  people?  If  T  haii 
to  make  a  report  upon  my  countrymen  T  would  say 
this,  that  they  are  too  apathetic  in  the  discharge  tif 
their  public  duties — that  they  do  not  give  to  public 
business  all  the  attention  they  ought  to  give.  The 
present  system  forces  them  to  give  their  attention  to 
]»ublic  business.  Now,  that  system  is  to  be  changed. 
The  voters'  lists  are  henceforth  to  be  prepared,  not 
l)y  tiie  jKMTple,  but  by  lawyers  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, assisted  by  clerks  and  constables.  What  can 
be  the  reason  of  that  change?  Can  it  be  for  the  sake 
of  uniformity?  T'niformity  is  not  alleged  in  this 
instance.  Is  it  because  ofthe  ado])tion  of  a  Dominion 
franchise,  ami  because  eince  we  have  a  Dominion 
franchise  we  cannot  allow  the  list«  to  be  prepared  by 
the  munici])al  councils,  l)Ut  must  have  them  prepared 
by  otlicials  of  our  own  ?  lUit,  as  long  as  we  give  the 
execution  of  our  laws  to  the  courts  of  justice,  I  do 
not  see  why  we  should  not  give  the  the  administra- 
tion of  that  part  ofthe  law  to  the  municipal  councils. 
If  the  change  is  made  as  a  ccmsecjuence  of  the  intro- 
duction of  a  Dominion  franchise,  this  must  be 

A    BAD    MEASURE,    INDEED, 

if  to  carry  it  out  you  are  obliged  to  deprive  the   ]>eo- 
ple  of  a  portion  ofthe  rights  they  now  exercise.    The 
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present  system  has  so  far  worked  satisfactorily  ;  I  am 
not  aware  that  the  voters'  listp  liavenot  been  properly 
prepared  and  revised  by  those  who  have  hitherto  had 
the  duty  of  preparing  and  revising  them  .TTnder  the  law, 
— in  the  province  of  Quebec,  atallevent.^ — there  is  an 
appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  municip.il  councils  to 
the  courts  ;  T  have  been  curious  to  know  if  this  right 
of  appeal  has  been  exercised  to  any  degree.  Because 
if  it  had  been  exercised  to  a  great  degree,  that  would 
be  an  evidence  that  the  law  was  not  properly  admin- 
istered by  the  province  ;  but  if  I  find  that  the 
appeals  have  been  very  few  indeed,  the  only  conclu- 
sion I  can  arrive  at  is  that  it  works  well.  A  friend  of  mine 
has  taken  the  trouble  to  enquire  how  many  appeals 
have  been  taken  in  the  several  districts  in  the  four 
years,  1881,  1882,  1883  and  1884;  and  as  a  result  of 
that  enquiry  I  find  that  in  the  district  of  Montreal 
there  have  been  16,  in  Quebec  none,  in  Three  Rivers 
10,  in  St  Francis  none,  in  Arthabaska  2,  in  Mont- 
magny  4,  in  Terrebonne  none,  in  Rimouski  none,  in 
Richelieu  none,  in  Beauce  none,  in  Ottawa  none,  in 
Gaspe  none,  in  Joliette  1,  and  Bedford  1 ;  in  all  only 
40  appeals  in  the  four  years,  or  ten  per  year.  Well,  in 
the  province  of  Quebec  there  are  something  like  S(X) 
municipalities,  so  that  the  number  is  just  a  little 
more  than  one  per  cent,  and  less  than  two  per  cent, 
of  the  total  number  of  lists  prepared  each  year  in  all 
the  municipalities.     It  is  therefore  evident  that 

THIS   SYSTEM    HAS   WORKED   SATISFACTORILY 

and  you  must  remember  this,  that  the  appeal  given 
under  the  present  law  is  not  an  appeal  of  grace  such 
as  provided  for  in  this  bill,  but  an  appeal  which  is 
in  the  right  of  every  one,  and  yet  there  has  been, 
under  this  system,  only  an  average  of  a  little  more 
than  one  per  cent,  of  complaints  made  to  the  sui)erior 
tribunals  of  the  regulation  of  the  franchise  as  estab- 
lished by  the  municipal  councile.The  bill  is  still  liable 
to  a  graver  objection  ;  it  is  a  direct  invasion  of  the 
14 
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powers  hitherto  enjoyed  by  the  people.  J^o  far  the 
people  themhelves  have  had  the  preparation  of  these 
lists,  but  henceforward  that  power  is  to  be  taken  out 
of  their  hands;  and  what  is  the  reason  given  for 
taking  away  from  the  people  that  duty  of  which  they 
have  had  the  enjoyment  ever  since  Confederation?  I 
use  the  word  enjoyment  advisedly,  because  the  exer- 
cise of  a  duty  so  precious  as  this  must  be  an  enjoyment 
rather  than  an  ol)ligation.  YeL  this  precious  right  is 
proposed  to  be  taken  aw^ay  from  the  people ;  and  I 
do  not  imagine  that  the  sturdy  yeomen  of  this  country 
will  submit  to  this  for  any  length  of  time ;  I  do  not 
imagine  that  they  will  yield  without  a  protest  this 
right 

TO  HENCHMEN  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT, 

to  the  innumerable  army  of  parasites  which  feed  on 
the  Government  and  whose  sole  object  will  be  to  do 
the  l)idding  of  the  Government.  In  every  conceiv- 
able point  this  measure  is  in  my  opinion  a  bad 
measure,  one  that  will  be  denounced  by  all  those  who 
believe  in  popuhir  rights,  whd  believe  in  the  sacred- 
nesp  of  our  constitution,  as  an  invasion  of  popular 
righi.r,  and  as  astep  towards  centralization;  and  in 
this  view  I  beg  to  move  the  following  resolution  : — 

That  all  thcMvords  after  *' th  it '*  be  struck  out  and  the 
following  inserted  :  In  the  opinion  of  this  House  it  is  prefer- 
able to  continue  the  p'an  which  has  been  adopted  ever  since 
CnnfWIeration  of  utilizing  for  the  election  of  this  House  the 
provincial  franchise  and  voters'  lists. 


Tie  Secoiil  lasDrrectlon  in  tie  Hortl-West 


THE  FEDERAL  (;0VERNMP:NT  CIIARCiEI) 

WITH  HAVING  DELIBERATELY 

PROVOKED  IT 


MK.    LAriilEuV    INDICTMENT 


Tlio  following  Rpoech  l»y  Mr.  I^iurier  created  »ii  inunenst* 
st'ii^'atinn  in  ParIi»nu»nt.<lelivor<Hl  as  it  was  muler  very  8olonin 
c nr •  I ni stances  at  the  time  wlim  tin*  Federal  volunteers  were 
returnin<:  Ironi  a  ciinipaig))  of  j«evt;ral  months  in  the  North 
AVe<t,  which  had  cost  tlie  countrv  botli  blood  and  millions  of 
money.  On  the  evening  previous  ('ith  July,  ISS.'))  Ilonorohle 
E'Uvapl  niaki'  had,  in  four  hri«'f  lines,  foimulated  a  most 
formidahlo  indictnirnt  against  the  <iovernmeni,  openly  and 
holdly  accusing  them  of  having  lieen  the  n-al  provokers  ami 
Muth  »r>  of  the  in-iurrection.  In  support  of  hi^  motion,  which 
wa>  in  tht'SL'  tt»rni.> : 

T«»  h-ave  on!  all  tin?  wonls  aft rr  "  that  "  and  insert  \\\r  tollf>wliii; 
ins!c-;.«l  tlMTOol :  II  he  /^»'*o/r^#/.— Thai  in  tht' udinliilslrntiiiii  of  North- 
Wi'sl  aflairs  hy  thr  pn-M'iit  (fOVLTiiineiit,  prliir  tcithi'  n*<Tiit  oiitttrcak, 
thtTf  havt*  (K*ciii«'il  t;rav»*  iui*laiic»«<  of  nei^ltM-t,  <k'lay  and  inlsinanai;!'- 
iiifiii  III  matters  altVrtlnu  the  prucc,  wcitari.'  aiul  c<Mkl  t^nvrrniiieiit  oi  th<.' 
<M»uiiiry. 

Mr.  F.lake  had  ma<le  a  long  and  eliXjUont  speech,  which 
wa-  answere<l  hy  Sir  John  A  Macdonald,  who  in  turn  was 
replifil  to  hy  Mr.  l-^iuri^r: 

— [Tak«ii  troiii  tli«^  Ilan^anl  of  Inm.  p.  :U1J*,  >.lttlmj  of  7th  Julyl 
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Mk.  Speaker, 

,  There  is  an  old  saying  well  known  to  all  of  u«? 
that  a  <r<»o(l  lawver  can  make  of  a  l)acl  cause  a  good 
une.  The  speech  of  the  ri^ht  honorable  gentleman 
yesterday  must  have  convinced  everyone  of  us  that 
there  are  cases  so  desperately  bad  that  oil  the  ingen- 
uity of  the  ablest  counsel  cannot  make  iheni 
a})pear  good.  The  case  must  bo  desperate,  indeed, 
when  a  gentleman  of  the  high  position  which  the  right 
honorable  gentleman  occupies  in  this  House,  does  not 
scruple  to  torture  the  words  of  his  opponent,  in  order 
to  make  out  a  <'ase  for  himself.  In  the  very  beginning 
of  his  speech,  the  honorable  gentleman  adopted  that 
system,  and  he  kept  it  up  to  the  end.  In  almost  his 
opening  sentence  the  right  hcmorable  gentleman  stated 
that  my  honorable  friend,  the  leader  of  the  Opposition 
— in  tHe  long,  as  he  characterized  it,  and  as  he  might 
have  said,  the  most  able  speech  ever  delivered  by  my 
honorable  friend — while  presenting  the  claims  of  the 
half-breeds  in  the  North- West  Territories  to  a  special 
grant  of  land,  had  not  in  a  single  instance  stated  that 
the  claim  was  a  just  one.  The  honorable  gentleman 
forgot,  and  he  should  not  have  forgotten,  that  my 
lionorable  friend  at  the  very  outset  of  his  speech 
athrmed  the  justice  of  the  case  of  the  half-breeds  in 
the  most  characteristic  manner,  in  the  following 
language: 

•luEtice  is  the  same  eveiywhere.  Justice  is  the  same, 
whether  it  he  on  the  banks  of  the  Saskatcliewan  or  on  the 
banks  of  the  Red  Kiver;  justice  demands  that  tlie  same  treat- 
ment  which  has  been  extended  to  the  half  breeds  on  the  banks 
of  the  Ke<l  Kiver  shall  also  be  extended  to  the  half-breeds  on 
the  banks  of  the  Saskatchewan. 

The  right  honorable  gentleman,  J^ir,  ft»rgot  that 
statement,  and  the  case  has  to  be  a  desperate  one, 
indeed,  when  it  has  to  be  supported  with  such  a  dis- 
tortion of  facts.  Again,  the  honorable  gentleman,  pro- 
ceeding in  the  same  line,  in  order  to  clear  himself  of 
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the  charge  that  >vas  brought  against  him  (jf  having 
failed  lor  seven  years  to  dispose  of  the  chiiais  ot'  the 
half-breeds,  stated  that  the  Mackenzie  Administration 
l»ad  not  only  failel  to  dispose  of  those  claim"=!,  but 
had  actually  denied  their  justice ;  and  in  order  to 
prove  his  statement  he  proceeded  to  quote  with  great 
apparent  glee  from  a  State  ^>a[)er  of  my  honorable 
friend  from  Bothwell  (Mr.  Mills)  while  in  the  Mac- 
kenzie Ciovcrnment.  That  paper  was  addressed  to  Mr. 
Laird,  at  that  time  Lieutenant-G»>vernor  of  the  North- 
West  Territories,  iu  answer  to  an  application  made  by 
him  for  seed  grain  on  behalf  o{  the  half-breeds.  Tlie 
honorable  meml)er  for  Bothwell  wTote  as  follows  : — 

The  u])plication  of  the  petitioners  to  bo  aided  by  the 
Government  with  seed  and  agricultural  implements  in  their 
farming  operations,  I  confess  1  am  not  <iisposed  to  view  favor- 
ably. I  do  not  see  upon  what  groun<ls  tlie  half-breeds  can 
claim  to  be  treate<l  in  this  particular  different  from  the  white 
settlers  in  the  Territories. 

The  hall-bree<ls,who  have,  in  some  respects,the  aivantages 
over  nt'W  settlers  in  the  Territories,  should  he  impressed  with 
the  necessity  of  settling  down  in  fixed  localities  an<l  diieoting 
their  energies  towaris  pastoral  or  agricultural  pursuits,  in 
which  case  lands  wouhl,  no  doubt,  be  assigned  to  them  in  the 
same  way  as  to  white  settlers.  But  beyond  this  thtw  must  not 
look  to  the  <  lovernment  for  any  s]»ecial  assistance  in  their 
ianning  operations. 

f?o  tliat  this  paper  of  my  honorable  friend  from 
Bothwell  did  not  at  all  apply  to  the  question  of  the 
lands  and  the  extinguishment  of  the  Indian  title,  but 
it  applied  to  the  treatment  of  the  half-breeds  and  their 
claim  to  be  aided  by  being  furnished  seed  and  agri- 
cultural implemejits.  That  was  all,  and  yet,  during 
the  whole  uf  the  speech  of  the  right  honorable  gentle- 
man, he  insisted  that  the  Mackenzie  Government  had 
denied  the  claims  of  the  half-))reeds  to  a  special  grant 
of  land  in  extinguishment  of  the  Indian  title.  Then 
again,  continuing  in  the  same  strain,  the  right  honor- 
able gentleman  charged  his  predecessors  with  derelic- 
tion of  duty,  because  they  had  failed,  while  in  power, 
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to  settle  the  land  claims  of  the  half-l)reeds.  Sir.  is  it 
possible  that  the  right  honoiable  gentleman  had  the 
courage  to  advance  such  a  plea  as  this  in  justification 
of  himself?  How  long  is  it  since  the  Mackenzie  Admiu- 
istration  has  fallen  from  power?  It  is  six  full  years; 
nearly  seven  years  have  elapsed  fince  then.  Well, 
Mr. Speaker,  if  it  was  a  crime  in  the  Mackenzie  Admin- 
istration to  have  failed  to  settle  those  claims,  how- 
can  the  honorable  gentleman  defend  himself  when  he 
has  allowed  nearly  seven  years  to  elapse  without 
doing  so  either?  The  charge  against  the  Mackenzie 
Administration  is  perfectly  groundless,  as  T  shall 
demimstrale  before  I  take  my  seat,  but  if  that  pre- 
tended excuse  })e  the  only  justification  w^hich  the 
right  honorable  gentleman  can  urge  in  his  behalf,  I 
leave  it  to  the  judgment  of  this  country  to  say 
whether  it  is  a  sufficient  justification  or  not.  Xo\^, 
the  honorable  gentleman  proceeded  very  exultingly 
to  declare  that  tliere  had  been  no  case  of  oppression, 
that  there  was  not  even  a  pretension  that  the  people 
had  been  oppressed,  that  not  a  single  half-breed 
had  been  removed  from  his  holding.  No  cau«e  for 
oppression  !  Why,  Mr.  Speaker,  was  it  not  oppros.^ion 
when  men  had  fong  been  settled  upon  their  lands^ 
even  })eft)re  the  country  was  transferred  to  Canada, 
when  they  had  made  homes  for  themselves,  when 
thev  had  ])Ut  })Uilding8  upon  their  lands,  and  when, 
under  the  policy  of  the  present  (iovornment,  land 
surveyors  were  sent  among  them,  who  ran  lined 
across  tlieir  fields,  splitting  up  farms  and  fields,  who 
ran  their  lines  so  as  to  put  the  buildinejs  on  one  side 
and  the  fields  on  the  other;  and  after  these  i>eoi)lehad 
scjit  delegation  after  delegation  to  this  (government 
for  redress,  had  been  constantly  refused  redress.  If 
this  was  not  a  case  of  op])ression,  T  would  like  to  know 
what  can  t-onstitute  o|:)piepsion  in  the  eye3  of  the  right 
honorable  gentleman?  The  homes  of  these  people 
were  invaded — not  accidejitally,  but  deliberately — 
under  the  imlicv  of  the  (lovernment  for  the  survev  of 
that  country  ;  and  yet  the  honorable  gentleman  says 
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there  was  no  case  of  oppression.  Sir,  what  was  it  then 
that  Father  Andre  protested  against  when  he  wrote  to 
the  Government  in  the  following  manner,  first  setting 
forth  that  settlers  there  have  settled  according  to  the 
old  custom,  ten  chains  fronting  on  the  river,  and 
trusting  the  (Jovernment  would  survey  accordingly, 
ho  adds : 

Tlieir  surprise  may  be  imagined  when  thoy  saw  the  lan-ls 
along  the  Saskatchewan  me  isured  oft'  into  squares  of  forty 
chains,  without  heed  being  given  to  their  just  claims  and  pro- 
test-*. 

What  is  that  Father  Vigreville  j)rotcsted  against 
when  he  wrote  to  Captain  Deville,  chief  of  the  sur- 
veys ? 

1,  mysL'lf,  can  ted  >rr.Duck,the  Dominion  land  surveyor,  to 
wiitt'  .several  times  to  (.)tta\ya  and  always  without  '^u';cess, until 
finally  I  l»ec'ann*  discoura<^e<l  mysoU',  and  several  j)eople  were 
oMiL'e*!  to  leave  tin-  f««'ttlement,  some  sellin«r  their  land  for  a 
nominal  price  and  oth«M's  abau'loning  it  without  any  comiicn 
sat  ion. 

in  Fi'bruary,  1>S3,  the  Hev.  Father  Leduc  and  Mr.  Maloney 
were  ^leputed  by  the  settlement  to  set  forth  our  complaints 
an«l  present  our  deman«l  to  the  (Government.  They  were  jL:iven 
»;  written  pmmire  that  the  lan<ls  we  oecupie<l  shouhl  be  sur- 
vi-yed  in  river  lots  (if  ]()  chains  the  autumn  following  (1^S3). 
I  un«b'rstan«l  you  to  tell  nu*  to  liave  j»aticnce;  that  everything 
will  com**  out  ri.ulit  in  tln»  en-l.  Thest*  are  wor.ls  wliieh,  p«M"- 
mit  m»'  to  say,  I  cannot  accept  :  the  time  i««  past. 

The  honorable  g(;ntlenian  then  pioceoded  in  say 
that  no  half- l)reed  had  ever  been  molested,  that  no 
lialf-l»reed  had  over  lo.<t  hin  holdin*;.  In  an  organ  of 
the  (iovernnient.  /.''  Manifnha  of  13th  Mav  last,  I  lind 
tlie  t'ollowing  letter  from  half-breeds,  which  was  tirst 
publislied  in  Engli.^h  in  the  Edmonton  linUriin,  I 
have  it  here  in  French,  and  T  will  re-translate  it  into 
the  original  English.  This  is  what  the  paper  goes  on 
to  :2a v : 

K;ir  from  obtaining  liberal  terras,  wo  have  not  oven  ob- 
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tained  justice.  La-^t  smnmor  we  hiil  the  agtint  of  the?  Oovcm-ii- 
inent  tosotilo  all<|Lio,.stio]is  roiiiting  to  lam.U  in  this  locality.  It 
tiie  a-joiit's  only  ohject  had  been  to  provoke  iho  half-hi-eed ivliel • 
lion  lio  could  not  have  done  hettcr  than  by  following  th;*  course 
lie  has  done.aud  ^ivin.'  tlie  decisions  he  lias  recorded, which  d^*ei- 
sions  are  always  eiiarautorized  by  the  most  manifest  inju-^tiee. 
It  would  be  imi)Ossil)l^*  to  state  a  case  of  a  si'ction  of  bind  in 
ilispute  between  a  half-brei^d  and  a  stranger  wher»^  the  lialf- 
breed  has  not  been  sacrilieeddn  many  instances  half-breeds. wh<» 
for  a  long  time  have  been  in  ]>o:Jsession  of  thfse  lands,  have 
Jiad  their  lands  taken  aw.iv  from  ihem  and  divide<l  among 
strangers  newly  arrived  ;  and  thes«;  unfortunate  half-breed< 
liave  bf^en  thereby  iorced  to  h*ave  the  place  an  J  go  and  settle 
elsewhere  where  the  same  fate  perhaps  awaits  them  in  the 
iuture.  Is  it  believcil  wc  have  no  grievance  ?  We  have  griev- 
ances an<l  we  feel  them  deeply. 

Signed,  SAMUKL  CrXViXcHI  AM. 

OCTAVE  BELLEHOSE, 
JUIIX  CUNNLWfllAM. 
B A  PTISTE  a )  U  HTE  PATTE, 
JOIIX  KnWLAXD, 
U.  ROWLAND, 
L.  CTIASTELLAIKE. 
L.  CiOKIVEAU. 


Then  the  honorable  gentleman  proceeded  to  .say 
that  the  Avhole  blame  for  the  rebellion  and  its  conse- 
quences must  be  cast  upon  iheGrit  party.  When  the 
honorable  gentleman  has  made  such  a  statement  as  I 
have  just  referred  to,  that  there  are  no  grievances 
among  the  half-breeds  in  the  North- West,  he  may  as 
Avell  say  that  the  Grit  party  is  responsible  for  the  re- 
hellion  and  all  its  consequence.  Such  rant — for  such 
hmguage  is  nothing  more  than  rant —  is  unworthy  of 
him.  Yet,  such  language  is  quite  in  keeping  with  the 
language  which  the  honorable  gentlemen  has  used 
ever  since  the  opening  of  these  troubles.  Ever  since 
the^e  North- West  troubles  arose,  the  tactics  of  the 
honoralile  gentlemen  have  been 

TO    WASH    THEIU    JIANDS 

of  all  responsibility  and   proclaim    themselvea  quite 
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innocent  of  the  liloodshed,  and  lay  all  the  blame  on 
the  insurgents.  To  ever}'  enquiry  made  as  tn  the 
orijrin  of  tliese  troubles,  the  same  answer  is  given  : 
The  half-breeds  have  no  cause,  they  have  no  griev- 
ances. Such  has  been  the  language  of  the  honurable 
gentlemen  all  through.  Speaking  on  a  recent  occasion 
on  the  same  sul)Ject,  he  stated,  what  he  repeated 
again  vesterdav,  that  the  half-breeds  liad  no  cause, 
that  the  rebellion  was  a  causeless  rebellion  ;  and  he 
concluded  in  the  following  language: 

We  boliove,  with  all  l]ie  consciousness  <jf  beinir  riirht,  that 
til  'jn'IgniiMit  ol  the  country  will  bi'  tlmt  wt^  hiive  actt-d  well, 
tliat  we  Jiave  actod  to  tlie  be»sit  ol  onr  aliilities  and  that,  in  this 
case,  our  abilities  hivr  not  boen  wroni^lv  ilirocted. 

And  again,  speaking  on  the  same  subject  on  ano- 
ther occasion,  he  made  another  declaration.  At  that 
time  he  believed  that  the  re])ellion  was  not  due  to  the 
Grit  ])arty — that  is  a  new  tliought,  anew  grievance — 
but  was  due  to  Louis  Riel.     Tie  said  : 

« 

From  former  occurrences  in  the  North- West,  he  (Iiiel;  is 
consiilored  a  sort  of  martyr  in  tlie  ranse — a  sort  of  lialfbreeil 
Mahdi — and  thoy  look  up  to  hnn  with  a  sort  of  supeistitioun 
regard,  and  from  that  feeling  h«'  is  able  to  act  upon  the.r.o 
])f>or  people. 

Such  was  the  language  of  the  honorable  gentle- 
man. The  only  explanatiuii  he  could  give  of  the  re- 
bellion has  been  this  :  That  the  insurgents  had  no 
grievances,  but  that  they  had  been  the  the  victims 
and  du])es  of  Louis  Riel.  Such  an  explanation  is  ex- 
ceedingly futile.  From  what  we  know  of  Louis  Riel, 
he  does  not  appear  to  be  one  of  those  extraordinary 
men.  who  can  command  general  sway  over  their  fel- 
low countrymen.  And  there  is  no  man  in  the  world, 
wliatever  his  power  may  be,  who  could  take  men  from 
a  state  ot'  peace  and  bring  them  into  war. 
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SIMPLY    BY    HIS  INFLUENCE, 

unless  there  were  deep-seated  and  long-felt  feelings  of 
grievances.  The  honorable  gentleman  compared  Louis 
Riel  to  the  Mahdi.  We  know  little  about  the  Mahdi. 
But  we  do  know  this :  That  the  people  of  the  Soudan 
who  were  brought  into  rebellion  had  been  suffering 
tor  years  and  years  from  most  despotic  rule.  They 
had  been  fur  years  ground  by  excessive  taxation,  and 
the  Mahdi  brought  them  into  rebellion  by  promising 
to  relieve  them  from  the  state  of  suffering  in  which 
they  were  then  placed.  I  can  illustrate  what  I  am 
now  paying,  that  no  man  however  powerful,  can  exer- 
cise such  influence  as  is  attributed  to  Louis  Riel.  bv  a 
page  from  our  own  history.  Few  men  have  there  been 
anywhere  who  have  wielded  greater  sway  over  their 
fellow-countrymen  than  did  Mr.  Papineau  at  a  certain 
time  in  the  history  of  Lower- Canada,  and  no  man 
ever  lived  who  had  ])een  more  pn)fusely  endowed  by 
nature  to  be  the  idol  of  a  nation.  A  man  of  command- 
ing i)resence,  of  majestic  countenance,  of  impassioned 
eloquence,  of  umblemi^fhed  character,  of  pure,  disin- 
terested patriotism,  for  years  and  years  he  held  over 
the  hearts  of  his  feilow-countrvmen  almost  un- 
bounded  swav,  and.  even  to  this  dav,  the  mention  of 
his  name  will  arouse  throughout  the  length  and 
brea<lth  of  Lower-Canada  a  tlirill  of  enthusiasm  in 
tlie  breasts  of  all,  men  or  women,  old  or  voung.  What 
was  tlie  secret  of  that  great  p()A\er  lie  held  at  one 
tinic^?  Was  is  simply  his  ehxiuence,  his  commanding 
intellect,  or  even  his  ])uro  patriotism?  No  doubt,  they 
all  contributed  :  but  the  main  cause  of  his  authority 
over  his  fellow-countrymen  was  this,  that,  at  that 
time,  ins  fellow-countrymen  were  an  oi)pressed  race, 
and  he  was  the  champion  of  their  cause. But  when  the 
day  of  relief  came,  the  influence  of  Mr.  Papineau, 
however  great  it  might  have  l>een  and  however  great 
it  <till  remained,  ceased  to  be  paramount.  When 
eventually  the  Union  Act  was  carried,  Papineau  viol- 
ently assaulted  it,  showed  all  its  defects,   deficiencies 
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and  dangers,  and  yet  he  could  not  raise  his  followers 
and  the  people  to  agitate  for  the  repeal  of  that  Act. 

WHAT   WAS   THE    REASON? 

The  conditions  were  no  more  the  same.  Imperfect  as 
was  the  Union  Act  it  still  gave  a  measure  of  freedom 
and  justice  to  the  people,  and  men  who  at  the  mere 
sound  of  Mr.  Papineau's  voice  would  have  gladly 
courted  death  on  battle  field  or  scaffold,  then  siood 
silent  and  irresponsive,  though  he  asked  them  noth- 
ing more  than  a  constitutional  agitation  for  a  repeal 
of  the  Union  Act.  Conditions  were  no  more  the  same  ; 
tyranny  and  oppression  had  madorel)els  of  the  people 
of  Lower-Canada,  while  justice  and  freedom  made 
them  true  and  loyal  subjects,  which  they  have  been 
ever  since.  And  now  to  tell  us  that  Jiouis  Riel,  sim- 
ply by  his  inlluence,  could  bring  these  men  from 
peace  to  war;  to  tell  us  that  they  had  no  grievances  ; 
to  tell  us  that  they  were  brought  inio  a  state  of  rebel- 
lion eUher  through  pure  malice  or  through  imbecile 
adherence  lo  an  adventurer,  is  an  insult  l«^  the  intel- 
ligence of  the  people  at  large  and  an  unjust  aspersion 
on  tlie  pfop'e  f>f  the  Saskatchewan.  The  bonnral)le 
gentleman  tells  us  that  the  ])eople  of  the  Saskatrho- 
wan  river  have  no  wrongs  ;  this  is  but  a  continuation 
of  the  svstem  wbicb  has  l)een  followed  all  alootr  with 
regard  to  this  ])eoplo.  Ihey  bave  l)een  denied  their 
just  rights,  and  now  they  are  slandered  by  th(}  same 
men  who<e  unjust  course  towards  them  drove  tliem 
t<»  the  unfortunate  i>ro('ee(lirgs  they  bave  adopted 
!=ince.  This  I  do  charge  upon  the  (rovernment  :  tiiat 
tbev  have  for  vears  and  vears  itrnored  the  iur«t  claims 
of  the  half-breeds  of  the  Saskatclnjwan,  tbiit  f«)r  vears 
and  years  these  peojde  have  been  petiti(ming  the  ( lov- 
ernment  and  alwa3's  in  vain.  I  say  they  have  been 
treated  by  this  (iovernment  with  an  indiiference 
amounting  to  undisguised  (contempt,  that  they  have 
been  goaded  into  the  untnrtunate  course  they  have 
adopted,  and  if  this  rebellion  l»e  a  crime,  I  say 
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THE    TiESPONSIBILITY    KOK    THAT   CUIME 

-weijrlis  as  much  upon  the  men  wlio,  by  their  (M)nduct» 
liiivc  caused  the  i'cl>ellion.  as  up(m  those  ^vho  cftga»red 
in  it.  The  riglit  ht>norable  gentleman  said  yesterday 
that  tlie  leader  oftlie  Opposition  had  prepared  a  l.»rief 
for  the  lawyers  of  Louis  Kiel. 

Some  honorable  members: —  Hear,  hear;  that  is 
true. 

Mr.  Laurier: — Thev  sav  now  it  is  true.  T  sav 
this,  that  if  the  oon<luct  of  the  (.Tovernment  is  part  of 
the  defence  of  houis  Itiel,  then  the  (Tovernment  must 
take  the  consequences.  It  will  not  do  for  them  to 
say  :  You  must  not  attack  us.  because  by  attacking 
us  you  will  save  Louis  Riel.  The  Government  have 
I)ut  Louis  Kiel  on  his  trial  for  life  and  death,  and  I 
suppose  it  is  not  his  blood  they  are  looking  for.  I 
BUpi)ose,  if  they  are  looking  to  anything,  they  are 
looking  to  nothing  but  substantial  British  justice, 
and  if,  in  the  facts  brought  out  yesterday  by  my 
honorable  friend,  there  is  somethinjr  which  would  go 
in  fav»)r  of  the  defence  of  Louis  Riel,  then  Louis  Riel 
has  the  full  right  to  that  part  of  his  defence.  I  say 
more.  I  repeat  that  I  do  not  believe  that  the  men 
^vllo  to-day  have  put  Louis  Riel  on  his  trial  for  hia 
life  and  death  do  not  desire  his  blood,  that  they  are 
only  looking  for  justice  ;  andifju-tice  requires  that 
in  tlie  numerous  papers  which  have  been  suppressed, 
which  have  not  been  brought  down  to  this  House, 
there  is  anything  which  can  go  in  favor  of  Louis  RieFs 
defence,  it  is  their  duty  to  bring  them  down,  and  if 
they  were  concealing  anything  which  could  serve  for 
the  defence  of  Louis  Riel,  I  would  charge  them  with 
]ieli)ing  his  murder,  if  he  were  tried  in  the  absence 
of  such  portion  of  his  defence.  It  will  not  do  for  the 
honorable  gentleman  to  attempt  to  rouse  the  preju- 
dices of  the  masses  with  re3j)ect  to  this  matter. 

THERE   AKE    PRE.UDICE.S    IN    THIS   COl'NTKV 

of  many  kinds.  We  are  not  yet  so  built  up  a?  a  nation 
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US  to  forget  our  respective  origins,  and  T  say  t'raukly 
that  tlie  people  of  my  own  province,  wholuivea  com- 
munity <)f  origin  with  the  insurgents,  sympathize 
with  Ihem,  just  as  the  sympatliies  of  the  peoiile  of 
Ontario  who  are  ot  a  different  origin  would  go  alto- 
gether in  the  other  directi<)n. 

Some  honorable  members  : — No,  sir. 

Mr.  Laurier: — Xo?  Whv  is  it  then  that  it  was 
repeated  yesterday,  tliat  it  is  repeated  to-day  in  tlio 
press,  that  it  will  be  asserted  and  repeated  to-nn>rrow, 
and  again  ihat  my  honoral>le  friend,  the  leader  of 
the  Opposition,  lias  ])re])ared  a  brief  for  the  lawyers 
of  Louis  Riel.  AVhy,  Sir,  that  is  appealing  to  the 
worst  kind  and  the  lowest  prejudices  of  the  musses. 
It  is  said,  and  truly  said,  in  your  language.  Sir,  that 
blood  is  thicker  than  water.  I  am  of  French  origin, 
and  I  confess  that  if  I  were  to  act  only  from  the  blood 
which  runs  in  my  veins,  it  would  carry  me  strongly 
in  favor  of  these  people;  but,  above  all,  I  claim  to  bo 
in  favor  of  what  is  just  and  right  and  fair,  to  be  in 
favor  of  justice  to  every  man,  and  I  say,  let  justice 
be  done,  and  let  the  consequences  fall  upon  the  guilty 
ones,  whether  on  the  head  of  Louis  Riel,  or  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  Government.  Sir,  the  (lovernment 
are  all  the  more  unjustifiable  in  their  conduct,  that 
the  experience  of  the  past  ought  to  have  made  them 
more  cautions.  It  is  an  ominous  fact  that,  although 
this  young  Confederation  has  existed  only  eighteen 
vears,  it  has  alreadv  been  assailed  twice  bv  armed 
rebellion.  Of  the  first  rebellion  we  now  know  the 
causes.  Light  has  been  let  uj)on  that  subject.  What 
was  the  cause  of  the  first  rebellion  on  the  Ked  River 
in  I'^JJi)  and  LS70?  The  cause,  as  we  now  know,  is  that 
the  (lovernment — this  (lOvernment,  the  men  who  are 
in  power  now, and  who  were  in  power  then — attempted 
to  take  ]»ossession  of  the  country 

WITHOIT   ANY    KE(tARI) 

to  the  rights  of  the  people  as   a  whole,   whilst   they 
invaded  the  rights  of  the  people  as  individuals.    It 
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may  be  conceived  that  these  people,  who  had  l)een 
accustomed  to  the  wild  liberty  of  the  prairie,  who 
had  been  accustomed  for  generations  ami  generatioua 
to  rove  all  over  the  wIk^Ic  continent,  who  looked  upon 
the  country  as  their  own,  and  regarded  as  their  own 
every  i)lot  of  land  on  which  they  chose  to  pitch  their 
tents ;  I  sa>  it  may  be  well  conceived  that  these 
])eople,  half  wild  as  they  were,  would  regard  with 
something  like  jealousy  the  doings  of  a  Government 
which  suddenly  came  in  upon  them  and  assumed 
authoritv  over  the  territory.  Then  wliat  took  place 
at  that  time?  One  would  have  thought  that  it  wuuld 
have  been  nt  lea^t  prudent  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  talce  some  conciliatory  steps  towards  these 
j)eople,  but  instead  of  that  they  went  into  the  country 
and  treated  the  people  as  people  used  to  be  treated 
in  feudal  times,  as  if  they  had  been  part  and  parcel 
of  the  territory  which  was  purchased  from  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  Company — 'treating  the  people,  I  i?ay,  as  if 
they  were  serfs  in  feudal  times — part  of  the  ground 
which  was  sold.  The  i)eople  resented  such  a  course. 
]^ut  that  was  not  all.  The  Government  attempted  a 
system  of  survey  which  was  the  most  odious  that 
could  be  devised  for  the  people.  Some  of  the  people 
Imd  holdings  or  p*oj>erties,  with  fields  and  buildings, 
and  the  surveyors  sent  by  the  Government  paid  no 
heed  to  their  holdings,  but  ran  their  lines  across  their 
possessions,  and,  as  might  be  imagined, 

A   GRKAT     DLSTIRBANCE 

took  place.  The  facts  are  well  illustrated  by  the 
history  of  the  rebellion,  and  I  cannot  do  better  on 
this  suljject  than  quote  the  following  from  the  report 
of  Mr.  Donald  A.  Smith,  who  was  at  that  time 
appointed  agent  to  investigate  the  matter : 

A  not  inconsiderable  number  of  them  remained  true  to 
their  alle<:iance  dnrinj^all  the  trouble  throudi  which  they  have 
had  to  pass,  anJ  ^^ith  these  will  now  be  found  associated  many 
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others  whose  minds  hud  for  a  time  been  poisoned  with  gross 
misrepresentations  niude  by  designing  men,  for  their  own  st* Hisli 
ends.  A  knowledge  of  the  true  state  of  the  cose  and  of  tlio  adv- 
antages they  would  d<*rive  from  a  union  with  Canada,  had  )>een 
carefully  kept  from  them,  and  thoy  were  told  to  judge  of  Cana- 
dians generally  by  the  acts  and  bearing  of  some  of  the  less  re- 
tlecting  immigrants  who  had  denonced  them  as  cumberei-s  of 
tiie  ground,  who  must  sprodily  make  way  for  a  superior  race 
about  to  pour  in  upon  thf*m.  It  is  also  true  that  m  thu  unauthor- 
ized proceedings  of  some  of  the  recent  r'ana<lian  arrivalst,  some 
plausible  grountl  had  been  given  for  the  jealousy  and  alarm  with 
which  the  contemplated  change  of  government  was  regarded  by 
the  native  populati<m.  In  various  localities  these  adventurers 
liad  been  industriously  marking  off  for  themselvt?s  considem- 
ble,  ind  in  some  cases  very  extensive  and  exceptionally  valua- 
ble tiacts  of  land,  thereby  impressing  the  minds  of  the  ])eople 
with  the  belief  tliat  the  time  had  come  when,  in  their  own 
<rountry,  they  were  to  ho  entirely  supplanted  l^y  strangers — a 
VKdiff.  however,  1  liave  no  doubt,  which  might  have  been  en- 
tindy  precluded  by  the  prevention  of  all  such  operations,  until 
(  anada  had  fully  unfolded  her  policy  an<l  shown  the  ground- 
lessness of  these  fears. 

I'pon  the  same  subject,  a  book  written  by  Mr. 
Tutile.  "The  Ili-story  of  Manito])a,  '' speaks  as  foHows 
upon  the  attitude  and  the  feeling  of  the  French  half- 
breeds  : 

The  feeling  of  the  French  half-breeds  may  be  briefly  expres- 
sed us  this:  That  they  cjuestioned  the  right  of  the  Dominion 
Government  to  take  possession  of  what  they  eon>idered  their 
c<mnrTy,  without  their  consent.  The  feehng  wji-^  show4i  in  the 
stoppage  of  the  surveyors.  Snow  an<l  Webb. 

More  characteristic  yet,  a  ]»aniphlet,  written  by 
Louis  Riel,  in  1874,  and  published  at  the  oflice  of  the 
ffntirrtm  Mmuic,  reads  thus  : 

The  North-West  Territorries  were  trans fe red  to  Canada 
only  on  the  1  ;"»th  Jaly,  1 870 :  but  Canada  commenced  in  1  >•*!>>-«'»',) 
)»ubhc  work-*  in  its  own  name,  in  Rupert's  Lind  an<l  the  North- 
Weijt.  without  having  obtained  the  authority  of  the  Hudson 
Bay  Company.  The  arrival  of  the  Canadian  agents  in  the  coun- 
try was   signalized    by  the   contempt    wljich  they  atiected  for 
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tlio  .•lullinrity  ol  tlio  Kiulson  Bjiv  r'oin|ianv  ftnrl  for  tlu*  old 
sHtil«»r-!.  TIk'V  attempted  to  take  pos>ossioQ  nf  the  best  hinds 
ot  tli»^  lialt"-rir«M*ils.  es|)<*ci!lly  at  Pointe  des  r'h(*nes.  a  pamli 
about  .'in  milh'-*  east  ol*  Kort  (Jarry.  Tli«'y  pretende<l  that  they 
had  bouglit  those  lands  from  the  IiKlinns.  After  Mr.  Snow 
Ijad  co:iim<'no«»d  the  work  of  the  Dawson  route  bi^tween  tho 
Lak«.'  of  th«*  Woods  and  PointJ»  des  (.-hernvs,  in  \HC)\  in  tho 
nain«'  of  < 'ana  la,  another  intruder,  under  the  same  autriority, 
coinnK'nced  a  survey,  in  the  summer  of  l^tVJ  around  Fort  <Tarry, 
of  the  public  and  private  lands  as  well,  un<ler  a  n«Mv  system  of 
survey  which  deranged,  without  explanation  at  all,  the  existing 
order  of  thin^'<,  and  disturbed  without  si;ruplo  the  old  settlers 
in  tho  peaceful  and  legal  possession  of  their  lands. 


So,  Sir,  you  see  that  the  ^rrievances  ol*  the  hall- 
breeds  at  that  time  were  two- fold.  They  complained 
first  that  Canada  liad  taken  possession  of  their  coun- 
try without  respect  for  their  rights  as  a  people;  and 
they  complained,  in  tlie  pecond  place,  that  the  Gov- 
ernment, by  tlieir  system  of  survey,  had  invaded 
their  actual  possessions  and  properties.  Well,  they 
rebelled  ;  they  could  not  stand  this  ;  and  the  conse- 
quence of  this  rebellion,  wliatever  it  may  have  been 
otlierwise,  was  that  the  Government  were  forced  to 
grant  to  the  half-breeds  what  they  had  denied  hitherto, 
that  is,  tlie  Government  acknowledged  their  right  of 
sovereignty  in  the  land  by  the  distribution  of  1,400.0(» 
acres  among  them,  in  extinguishment  of  the  Indian 
title,  and  abandoned  the  old  pvstem  of  survey  and 
adopted  anew  systeaa  by  whicli  the  holdings  of  the 
half-breeds  were  respected.  Now,  it  might  have  been 
hoped  that  the  experience  of  the  past  would  have 
made  the  Government  more  cautious,  and  would  have 
taught  them  to  treat  a  highly  sensitive  people  like 
the  lialf-breeds  with  something  like  fairness  and 
consideration.  Indeed,  the  Government  seem  to  be 
just  like  the  Hourbuns,  who,  according  to  Napoleon, 
neither  learned  nor  forgot  anything;  in  this  matter  the 
(iovernment  eeem  not  to  have  learned  anything 
or  forgotten  anything.  I  say  the  present  Government 
are  far  more  open  to  censure   for  the  uprising  on  tho 
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Snskntcliewan  River  than  they  were  I'or  the  uitiTsing 
on  the  Red  River.  (Juilty  an  ihey  were  in  ISilif  I'or 
tlieir  treatinent  ufthe  hali-hreerlaun  tlie  Red  River, 
this,  at  least,  migbt  he  said  Ju  attenuntion,  thnt  they 
had  no  time  la  ciiangetheir  policy — that  the  rehellioii 
epTHiig  up  oi]  them  liefore  they  had  time  to  retrace 
Ihcir  steps  nnd  correct  the  errors  which  more  cauliuu 
at  the  outeet  might  have  averted,  Kut  on  this  pTe- 
sent  occasion,  if  millions  of  dollatfl  have  been  expended 
within  njew  weeka,  if  valuable  lives  have  been  loat 
Bodsomeofthe  most  preciouB  hlood  of  Canada  haa 
been  shed,  if  the  horrors  of  civil  war.  andwor^e  yet 
uf  Indian  war,  have  to  be  deplored,  what  ia  the  rea- 
son? Is  it  because  the  Covernineut  have  not  liad 
time  In  meud  a  vicioua  policy,  to  retrace  their 
steps  ?  Sir.  it  is  because  for  yeara  and  years  the  ( iov- 
einiuent  have  pursued  a  eysteni  which  thev  aie  even 
now  pursuing,  of  denying  that  the  people  had  f;Hev- 
ances  lo  complain  of.  It  is  because  for  years  and 
years  the  ttuvernmenl  Lave  closed  their  ears  not  to 
hearihe  couiplaints.  because  Ihey  have  closed  ibeir 
eves  not  to  see  Ihe  wrongs,  because  they  have  acted 
ifke  the  ostrich  whicli  buries  its  head  in  the  sand  So 
.  M  not  to  see  the  danger,  and  thus  ignores  the  danger; 
I  Ahif)  is  the  reason  thnt  wc  have  had  an  uprising  on  the 
■  fiaakatcbewan ;  and,  as  I  said,  the  Liovcrnment  are 
far  more  open  to  censure  for  this  uprising  than  they 
were  fur  the  uprising  of  ISIjtI-TO.  There  was  no  dis- 
turbance on  the  Suakatchewan  River  in  1869-70.  and 
the  reason  is  obvious ;  in  1869- TOlhe  fiuvemment  had 
Out  attempted  to  aesert  their  authority  on  the  banks 
of  the  Saakatchewan  River;  they  did  not  push  on 
their  authority  at  that  time  beyond  the  Red  River, 
jiud  lliprefnre  the  people  on  the  t^asbatehewan  River, 
not  being  interfered  with  in  any  way,  continued  to 
live  as  they  had  lived  hitherto.  But  the  day  came 
when  the  llovernment  of  Canada  undertook  to  assert 
their  authority  on  the  Saakatchewan,  and  properly 
BO,  in  order  to  open  that  line  country  to  immigration 
from  the  eaat,  and  the  half-breeds  on  that  river  showed 
15 
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the  same  anxiety  and  made  the  same  claims  as  the 
half-breeds  on  the  Red  River  liad  done.  I  have  shown 
you  that  the  claims  of  tlie  half-breeds  on  the  Red 
Kiver  were  two -fold — they  claimed  that  their  rights 
to  the  soil  should  be  recognized  in  some  manner  and 
they  were  recognized ;  and  they  asked  that  they 
should  not  be  troubled  in  tlieir  holdings,  and  those 
claims  were  conceded  to  them.  As  soon  as  the  Cana- 
dian Government  attempted  to  assert  their  authurity 
on  the  Saskatchewan  River,  tlie  half-breeds  there  made 
exactl  V  the  same  claims.  At  the  outset  thev  demanded 

NOTHING    MORE   OR   LESS 

than  that  their  rights  to  the  soil  and  their  rights  in 
the  extinguishment  uf  the  Indian  title  should  be  re- 
cognized and  that  the  lands  they  held  they  should 
l)e  allowed  to  continue  to  hold  without  disturbance. 
With  regard  tu  the  first  question,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  nut  aware,  though  the  honorable  gentle- 
man said  to  the  contrary  yesterday,  that  the  half- 
breeds  of  Saskatchewan  River  ever  formulated  any 
demand  as  to  lands  before  the  year  1878,or  the  last  davs 
of  1ST7.  The  honorable  gentleman  said  that  demands 
had  been  made  to  the  Government  of  my  honorable 
friend  from  East  York  (Mr.  Mackenzie).  I  believe 
that  some  demands  from  the  Qu'Appelle  district 
were  made  before  1878,  but  no  demand,  so  far  as  I 
am  aware  from  the  banks  of  the  Saskatchewan,  came 
to  tlie  Government  before  1878;  and  the  reason  is 
obvious.  The  country  had  just  only  been  opened 
for  settlement;  the  Government  had  not  attempted 
to  exercise  authority  over  the  territory  for  more  than 
3  years;  Mr.  Laird,  who  was  the  first  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor, was  appointed  in  1870,  and  he  only  reached 
Battlcford  in  1877  ;  in  fact,it  took  him  several  months 
of  travel  to  get  to  the  seat  of  government  at  Battle- 
ford.  In  1877,  a  petition  was  formulated  by  the  half- 
l)reeds,  and  it  ran  as  follows  : 

Your  petitioners  would  humbly  represent  ihat.their  rights 
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to  a  participation  in  the  issue  of  half-breeds-  or  old  settlers* 
scrip  are  as  valid  and  binding  as  those  of  the  half- breeds  and 
old  settlers  of  Manitoba,  and  are  expected  by  them  to  be 
regarded  as  scrupulously  as  in  that  rrovince ;  and  with  a 
view  to  the  adjustment  of  the  same  your  petitionei*s  would 
humbly  reqnest  that  a  census  of  said  lialf-breeds  and  old  set- 
tlers be  taken  at  as  early  a  date  as  may  be  conveniently  deter- 
mined upon,  with  a  view  to  apportioning  to  those  of  them, 
who  have  not  already  been  included  in  the  census  of  Manitoba, 
their  just  allotments  of  landan<l  scrip. 

Then,  some  time  in  tlie  month  of  February,  a  de- 
putation came  from  St.  Laurent  to  interview  Mr. 
Laird  about  the  same  matter,  and  tliey  presented  him 
ii  petition,  making  in  substance  the  same  demand. 
This  petition  was  addressed,  not  to  tlic  Government 
of  Ottawa,  but  to  the  Lieutenant-Governor  liimself; 
he  referred  it  to  his  council ;  the  council  did  not  sit 
until  tlie  following  month  of  August;  and  in  that 
monlh  the  council  adopted  the  resolution  whicli  has 
heen  several  times  (i noted  yesterday,  whereby  tlie 
claims  of  the  half-breeds  for  an  api)ortionment  of 
lan<l  wore  presented  favorably  to  the  G(jvernment  at 
Ottawa.     The  resolution  ran  as  follows  : — 

That  in  view  of  tlie  lact  that  grants  of  land  and  issues  of 
scrip  were  made  to  the  hiilf-brecds  of  Manitoba  towards  the 
extinguishmont  of  the  Indian  title  to  the  lands  of  that  i>iov 
ince.  there  will  undoubtedly  be  general  <lissati&faction  among 
the  halfbr«e<ls  of  the  said  Territories  unless  tliev  receive  some 
like  coij.si'leration. 

When  Mr.  I^aird  visited  Duck  Lake  settlement  in 
the  following  month  of  Sej^ember,  he  was  again 
interviewed  by  a  deputation  of  the  »St.  Laurent  settle- 
ment, and  thev  asked  him  particulars  as  to  what  had 
become  of  their  petition,  and  what  treatment  it  had 
received  at  the  hands  of  the  (Jovernment.  Mr.  Laird 
ex]>lained  that,  the  council  having  sat  only  in  August, 
the  (Jovernment  had  not  yet  had  time  to  consider 
their  application.    They  were 
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.SATISFIED   WITH   THE   EXPLANATION, 

and  their  spokesman  cordially  thanked  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  for  the  kind  manner  in  which  he  had  replied 
to  their  enquiries.  Tlie  lialf-breeds,  it  must  be  said, 
displayed  on  that  occasion  a  most  gentle  spirit ;  they 
could  not  have  acted  with  greater  propriety.  Then 
came  the  lall  of  the  Mackenzie  Government  and  a 
new  Government  came  into  power,  the  Government 
of  the  honorable  gentleman  opposite.  In  1879,  the 
Government  took  power  to  deal  with  the  half-breeds 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  former  Government  took 
power  to  deal  with  the  half-breedS  of  the  Red  River, 
and  after  the  manner  suggested  by  the  North- West 
Council ;  that  is  to  say,  the  Government  took  power 
for  the  extinguishment  of  the  Indian  title,  in  so  far 
as  it  was  vested  in  the  half-breeds.  Before  going  fur- 
ther, it  is  appropriate  that  we  should  at  once,  in  order 
to  fix  the  responsibility  of  the  Government  in  this 
matter,  refer  to  the  whole  legislation  on  this  point; 
the  Act  of  1870,  which  was  the  first  Act,  the  Act  of 
1874,  which  was  the  second  Act,  and  then  the  Act  of 
1879,  to  see  exactly  what  was  the  purport  and  the  ob- 
ject and  the  cause  of  the  legislation  then  put  upon 
the  statute  book.    The  Act  of  1870  ran  as  followb : — 

And  whereas  it  is  expedient,  towards  the  extinguishment 
of  the  Indian  title  to  tlie  lands  in  the  Province,  toaDpropriate 
a  portion  of  such  ungranted  lands,  to  the  extent  of  J,4O<.),00U 
acres  thereof,  for  tlie  benefit  of  the  families  of  the  half-breed 
residents,  it  is  hereby  enacted,  that,  under  regulations  to  be 
from  time  to  time  made  by  the  Governor  General  in  Council, 
the  Lieutenant-Governor  shall  select  such  lots  or  tracts  in 
such  parts  of  the  Province  as  he  may  deem  expedient  to  the 
extent  aforesaid,  and  divide  the  same  among  the  children  of 
the  half-breed  heads  of  families  residing  in  the  Province  at 
the  time  of  the  said  transfer  to  Canada. 

So  the  object  of  the  Act  is  perfectly  clear ; 
it  is  an  allotment  of  land  to  the  extent  of  1,400,000 
acres  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  dividing  the  same 
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among  the  children  of  thelieads  of  half- breed  families, 
towards  the  extinguishment  of  the  Indian  title.  Then, 
the  Act  of  1874  ran  as  follows  : — 

Whereas,  by  the  3 1st  section  of  the  Act  33  Victoria, 
chaj>trr3,  it  was  enacted  as  expedient  towar.ls  the  extinguish- 
ment of  the  Indian  title  to  the  hauls  in  the  Province  of  Mani- 
toba, to  appropriate  one  million  four  hundred  thousand  acres 
of  3uch  lands,  tor  the  benefit  of  the  children  of  the  half-breed 
Jiea'.ls  of  families  residing  in  the  Province  at  the  time  of  the 
ti'an.sf<;r  thereof  to  Canada :  and  whereas  no  pi-ovision  has 
been  made  for  extinguishing  the  In<lian  title  to  such  lands  as 
respects  the  half  breed  heads  of  families  residing  in  the  Pro- 
vince at  the  period  namei I ;  and  whereas  it  is  expedient  to 
make  such  provision,  and  it  is  <leeiue<l  advisable  to  elFt?ct  the 
same  by  grant  of  land  or  by  an  issue  of  scrip  redeemable  in 
Dominion  lands. 

Here,  again,  the  same  spirit  is  apparent,  the 
eanit;  object  is  avowed.  The  grant  is  made  in  extin- 
guishment of  the  Indian  title,in  so  far  as  it  was  vested 
in  the  lialf-])reeds ;  and  in  1870  the  Act  passed  by 
honorable  gentlemen  opposite  upon  this  question 
eniu-ted  as  follows: — 

The  (iovernment  have  power  to  satisfy  any  claims  existing 
in  connection  with  the  extinguishment  of  the  Indian  title, 
j»referred  by  half-breeds  resident  in  the  North- West'rerritori**s 
outsiile  of  the  limit:^  of  Manitoba,  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  .July, 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy,  by  granting  land  to 
Buch  person^,  to  such  extent  and  on  such  terms  and  conditions, 
ttj»  may  l»e  deemed  expe<lient. 

So  there  cannot  he  anv  ambi<]cuitv.  Provision 
was  introduced  in  the  last  statute  l)y  honorable  gen- 
tlemen opposite  themselves  with  tlie  express  object 
of  extinguishing  the  Indian  title  vested  in  the  half- 
breeds.     This  Act 

XEVER    WAS    Pl'T    IX    FORCE, 

its  provisions  never  were  carried  out.  What  was  the 
reason?  We  do  not  know  yet.  The  Government  never 
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pimply  because  the  Prime  Minister  held  that  the  half- 
breeds 

WERE   NOT   ENTITLED 

to  a  special  grant  of  land,  and  tliis  I  can  prove  out  of 
his  own  mouth.  Not  later  than  the  'iOth  March,  the 
Prime  Mini^iter,  ppeaking  upon  this  very  question, 
ex])rej?sed  himself  as  follows: — 

Asa  whole,  tlie  liiilf breeds  have  been  told  that  if  they 
deain."  to  bo  consi'.lered  as  Incliaus,  theiv  are  most  liberal  lo- 
HL•I■v«.^s  that  they  could  ;:o  to  with  the  others  ;  but  that  if  they 
<h'siivd  to  be  eo.isidered  white  men,  they  could  ;:et  P)0  acr»*? 
of  Ian  Is  as  lioniestea<ls.  But  th«'v  are  notsatisfi'*d  with  that  : 
they  want  to  get  land  scrip  of  equal  quantity — I  think  npwanls 
of  2' 10  acres— an<l  then  get,  as  a  matter  of  course,  their  home- 
.stea  l^i  as  well. 

tSir,  this  was  the  polic}*"  to  which  the  honorable 
j^entlemau  objected,  that  tlic  half-breeds  should  get 
their  grant  of  lands  in  extinguishment  of  the  Indian 
title,  and  then  be  at  liberty  lo  settle  on  the  lands  in 
the  North- West.  That  principle,  to  which  the  honor- 
able gentleman  objected,  is  the  very  princii>le  which 
has  been  admitte^l  in  our  statute  books  ever  since 
1870.  According  to  the  Act  of  1870.  and  the  Act  of 
1S74.  which  completed  it,  an  allotment  of  land  was 
made  to  the  half-breeds  8imi)ly  in  extinguishment  of 
the  Indian  title,  and  the  half-breed,  after  he  had  re- 
ceived the  scrip  for  his  land  in  extinguishment  of  the 
Indian  title,  was  at  liberty,  as  every  other  subject.and 
even  as  every  foreigner,  do  go  to  the  North -West  and 
home.^tead  upon  any  land,  and  claim  it  as  his  own. 
But  the  honorable  gentleman  would  not  give  that  to 
the  half-breed.  In  fact,  he  said,  as  late  as  the  2(>th 
of  March  last,  that  the  half-breeds  were  asking  to 
have  1(>0  acres  of  land,  the  same  as  every  homesteader 
and  i)csides  that  200  acres  for  the  extinguishment  of 
their  Indian  title,  and  to  this  he  objected  ;  and  this 
then.  Sir,  is  the  reason  why,  from   1878   to   188-5,    the 
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half-breed  question  has  not  been  dealt  with  by  the 
honorable  gentleman.     I  say 

THE   POLICY   OF   THE   GOVERNMENT, 

as  indicated  in  the  statute  book,  has  been  that  the 
hall-breeds  were  ei)titled,  just  as  much  as  the  Indians, 
to  the  extinguishment  of  the  Indian  title,  but  as 
white  men,  instead  of  taking  compensation  for  their 
Indian  title  collectivelv,  thev  were  jrUowed  to  take  it 
individually,  and  that  is  the  onlv  difference  between 
them  and  the  Indians,  so  far  as  tbe  extinguisliment 
of  the  Indian  title  was  concerned.  And,  is  land  such 
a  tcan'e  article  in  tlie  North-Wo=<t?  Have  we  not  an 
abundance  of  land  in  the  North-West  ?  And  will  we 
seriously  ])e  told  that  it  was  not  ju.st  or  fair  that  the 
half-breeds  should  be  allotted  a  lot  of  the  wide  lands 
of  the  North- West  while  the  same  privilejies  had  been 
granted  to  the  lialf-hreeds  in  Manitoba?  Wiiat  reason 
could  there  be  for  not  giving  to  the  half-breeds  on  the 
Saskatchew.in  the  very  same  j^rivileges  and  rights 
which  had  been  given  to  the  half-breeds  on  the  Red 
Kivcr?  As  mv  honorable  friend  said  vesterdav.is  not 
justice  tiie  same  everywheri^ — u])on  the  Saskatchewan 
as  upon  the  Red  River?  If  the  half-brcedfi  on  the  Red 
River  were  given  a  special  grant  of  land  in  extinguish- 
ment of  the  Indian  title,  did  not  justice  demand 
that  the  same  privileges  and  rights  should  be  given 
to  the  half-breeds  ui)on  the  Saskatchewan  River?  The 
officers  of  the  (lovernment  in  the  North- West  Terri- 
tories, the  North-West  Council,  the  settlers  them- 
selves, were  more  generous  to  the  half-breeds  than  the 
right  honorable  gentleman.  Again  and  again  the 
])eople  of  the  North-West  called  the  attention  of  the 
(Tovernment  to  this.  I  have  already  (quoted  the  reso- 
lution of  the  council  ])nssed  in  1879  upon  that  ques- 
tion. Again,  in  ISSI,  Mr.  Clarke,  a  mem])er  of  the 
council,  presented  a  resolution  : — 

That  the  halt-breo«ls  h:\vo  always  boon  roro;ini/.iMl  :m  j.o<- 
8e£«sin;L|:  rights  in  the  same  soil,  8ubjoct  to  which  the  D<niiiiuoii 
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the  matter,  sent  a  conclusive  answer,  setting  forth  all 
the  legislation  from  1874  to  1879,  and  showing  con- 
clusively that  the  policy  of  this  Government  had  been 
the  extinguishment  of  the  Indian  titles  in  favor  of 
the  half-breeds.  Then  resolutions  were  also  passed 
by  the  people  in  favor  of  the  same  policy,  but  all 
without  avail.  At  last  Riel  was  sent  for  and  brought 
into  the  country,  and  it  would  seem  that  then  at  least 
the  Government  would  have  yielded  what  they  had 
80  far  refused, 

BUT   STILL   THEY   MOVED   NOT. 

And  when  did  they  move  ?  At  the  time,  as  was  shown 
by  my  honorable  friend  yesterday,  when  the  rebellion 
was  ripe  in  the  North-Wef-t  Territories  on  the  20th 
January,  they  did  something ;  and  what  was  it  ?  They 
simply  asked  fur  a  census.  At  that  time  they  had 
no  policy  upon  the  matter.  When  they  issued  the 
Order  in  Council  on  the  2()th  January,  1885,  to  take  a 
census  of  the  half-breeds  in  the  North- West,  at  that 
time  they  had  no  policy,  because,  as  T  have  shown  by 
the  language  of  the  right  honorable  gentleman,  on 
the  2()th  March  following,  lie  would  not  acknowledge 
that  the  half-breeds  were  entitled  to  a  special  grant 
in  extinguislniient  of  the  Indian  title.  Ho  simply 
pretended  that  they  had  no  more  rights  than  the 
ordinary  settlers  ;  that  all  they  could  do  was  simply 
to  go  on  to  the  lands  unsettled  and  take  up  a  homo- 
stead  or  preemption,  and  nothing  more;  so  that  at 
that  very  time,  on  the  "l^Mh  March,  the  Government 
had  no  i)olicy  whatever.  But,  Sir,  something  took 
idace  then  which  gave  the  Government  a  policy,  and 
what  was  it?  Sir,  on  the  very  day  the  h(.»norable  gen- 
tleman was  speaking  here  in  this  House,  when  he 
stated  that  the  half-breeds  of  the  North- We?^t  had  no 
more  rights  than  the  ordinary  settler,  that  all  they 
could  ask  for  was  a  homestead  or  preemption,  on 
that  very  day  the  fight  at  Duck  Lake  was  going  on  ; 
and  the  bullets  of  the  Duck  Lake  fight   did   more  to 


settle  this  qne'stitm  than  sis  long  years  of  pniyera  and  ' 
petitions  had  done.  Six  long  yenn  of  constant-  peti-  I 
tiODing  had  failed  to  aeonrejuatife  for  these  people.  J 
had  failed  to  procure  a  remedy  of  llie  grievancea  of  1 
which  they  complained,  but 

THE   BITLLETS   OF    Dl'L'K   LAKE 

immediately   set    the   Government    in    motion    and  .1 
immediately   brought  them  to  terras.    On   the  30th  I 
March,  four  days  afterwards,  the  Government  came  I 
down  with  an  Order  in  Council  in  wiiich.  for  the  first  I 
time,  tlif  rights  of  the  half-breeds  were  to  aomo  extent  I 
acknowledged.     Not  completely  acknowledged,  how- 
ever; ly  this  Order  iu  Council  the  half-breeds  were  | 
allowed  a  certain  grant  of  land,  mtt,  however,  in  extin- 
guishment of  the   Indian   title,  hut  with   conditions  1 
of  settlement.     Then  commissioners  were   appointed   i 
and  proceeded  to  the  disturbed  districts.     One  of  th«  | 
commissioners,  Mr,  Street,  being  on  the  spot,  looking  I 
at  the  matter,  adviaed  the  Government   that   it   was  I 
necessary  in   order  to  satisfy   these  people  to  give  f 
them  a  Hpecial  grant  of  land,  the  same  as   had   Iteen  I 
given  to  the  half-breeds  in  Manitoba,   irrespective  of  I 
conditions  of  settlement ;  and  since  that  time,  forsooth, 
the    commisfiouera    have    been    distributing    Bcrip  I 
amonpst  tlie  half  breeds  in  North-West  Territory.  At   , 
last  Mk.  Speaker,  these  men  who  have  been  petition- 
ing for  that  special  grant  ever  since  1878  and  who  up 
to  March,  1S85,  could  not  obtain  it — at  last  they  suc- 
ceeded in  their  request.     Still,  Sir,  justice  is   doubly 
just  and  doubly  precious  when  it  is  freelv  and  gentlv 
given,  but  justice  loses  most  of  its  value  when   it   la 
tardily  and  gru^l|^giy  conceded  as   it  was  on    this 
occasion.     Even  last  night  the  honorable  gentleman 
would  not  say  that,  in  so  doing.the  Government  wei 
doing  justice  to   the  half-breeds   of  Manitoba ;    1 
would  not  say  that  he  recognized  their   rights;  be  I 
simply  said  that  he  would  doit,  and  did  it  for  the  1 
sake  of  peace.     For  the  sake  of  peace,   when  we   w 
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in  the  midst  of  war;  for  the  sake  of  peace,  when 
insurgents  were  in  the  field,  and  when  blood  had  been 
shed !  Dues  the  honorable  gentleman  suppose  that 
this  tardy  concession  will  conciliate  the  feelings  of 
the  half-breeds?  No,  iSir  ;  the  feeling  that  will  remain 
in  their  hearts  will  be  that  they  were  denied  their 
rights  while  they  confined  themselves  to  petitioning 
for  them,  but  as  soon  as  they  took  up 

THEIR   OLD    RUSTY    Ml\^KETr> 

they  brought  the  Government  to  their  knees  and 
secured  what  constitutional  means  could  not  obtain. 
This  is  the  feeling  which  will  remain  in  the  hearts  of 
the  half-breeds.  It  is  the  same  with  regard  to  the 
unenumcrated  claims  in  Manitoba.  There  were  a 
certain  number  of  half-breeds  who  had  not  been 
enumerated  in  Manitoba,  who  had  also  a  right  to  a 
special  grant  of  land.  They  petitioned  the  Govern- 
ment ;  the  North-West  Council  also  petitioned  the 
Government,  the  friends  of  the  Government  in  the 
North- West  petitioned,  and  all  without  avail.  But 
on  the  l>th  April,  after  the  rebellion  had  been  raging 
for  some  time,  the  Government  again  came  to  their 
knees  and  granted  to  threats  and  violence  what  had 
been  refused  to  petitions  and  prayers.  In  fact,  the 
Government  have  not  even  the  courage  of  Falstaff, 
for,  if  I  remember  rightly,  Falstaff  said  that :  '*  Were 
reasons  as  plentiful  as  berries,  I  would  not  give  a 
reason  upon  compulsion.  "TSut  the  Government  would 
not  give  anything,  except  upon  compulsion.  They 
resisted  the  prayers  and  petitions  of  the  settlers,  but 
when  the  settlers  came  with  arms  in  their  hands,  the 
Government  immediately  yielded  and  granted  their 
requests.  Sir,  there  was,  as  I  said  before,  another 
claim  which  was  made  by  the  half-breeds-  it  was 
that  thev  should  not  be  disturbed  in  their  holdings. 
It  was  thai  they  were  to  be  allowed  to  occupy  their 
holdings  such  as  they  were,  and  keep  them  on  witliout 
molestation.  The  Government  had  adopted  the  Ame- 
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rican,  the  rectangular,  system  of  surveying,  and  a 
very  good  system  it  is— I  have  not  a  word  to  say 
against  it — but  it  seems  nothing  but  fair  and  right 
that  where  tliere  had  been  settlement  in  advance  of 
surveys,  the  CJovernment  should  have  acknowledged 
that  Tact,  and  the  surveys  should  have  been  made 
according  to  the  settlements.  It  is  characteristic  of 
all  French  settlements  in  America  that  thev  have  all 
been  made  upon  the  banks  of  rivers  and  all  tlie  lauds 
di\ided  so  that  the  people  can  live  close  to  one  another. 
That  is  a  feature  of  the  French  race.  The  French 
race,  it  will  be  admitted  without  dispute,  is  of  a  mure 
sociable  disposition  than  the  Teutonic  race.  The 
characteristics  of  the  two  races  are  distinctlv  marked 
in  Lower  Canada.  In  Lower  Canada,  if  vou  go 
through  an  old  country  settlement  you  will  find  the 
farm  huuses  scattered  in  all  directions,  wherever  is 
most  convenient  for  the  farmer.  Thev  mav  be  one 
mile  or  more  apart ;  but  the  moment  you  go  into  the 
French  settiements  you  will  find  all  the  farm  houses 
on  the  road  side,  all  within  a  stone's  throw  of  one 
another,  so  as  to  afford  the  people  easy  and  constant 
communicntion.  In  fact,  the  peoi)le  of  Lower  Canada, 
in  all  the  French  settlements,  are  in  constant  and 
dailv  communication. 

THIS    IS   A   ClIAUACTERISTIC 

not  <mly  of  French  settlements  in  Lower  Canada,  but 
of  all  French  settlements  in  America.  It  is  the  same 
in  old  France.  The  rural  populati(m  in  France  chief- 
ly dwell  in  hamlets,  and  in  Lower  Canada  as  close  to 
one  another  a-  tlie  circumstances  of  the  country  will 
allow.  And  I  found  this  feature  in  the  old  Acadian 
Bettlements  in  Nova  J:?cotia.  In  King's  country,  for 
instance,  in  the  old  classic  land  of  Evangeline,  there 
was  a  settlement  in  ihc  old  daj'S  that  was  called 
Rieirre  aux  Canards,  there  the  farms  have  been 
settled  in  narrow  strii>s;  all  are  close  to  each  other, 
and  the  settlement  is  called  to-day,  so  far  as  I  know, 
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by  the  suggestive  name  Canard  Street.  That,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  population,  represents  a  street  mure  than 
an  ordinary  farm  settlement.  The  adventurers  whose 
blood  now  runs  in  the  veins  of  the  half-breed  popula- 
tion in  the  North- West,  came  from  France  and  Lower 
Canada.  The  same  trait  exists  among  them.  The 
lialf-breed  population  in  the  North-West  to-day, 
wherever  they  have  a  settlement,  have  taken  their 
lands 

IN    EXACTLY    THE   SAME    WAY 

as  have  all  the  French  population,  whether  on  the 
l)ank.s  of  the  St  Lawrence,  in  Acadia  or  in  Louisiana. 
When  the  (Jovernment  took  possession  of  the  North- 
West  they  found  those  settlements  on  the  Sas- 
katchewan River  in  exactly  the  same  fashion  as  all 
other  French  settlements.  The  lands  were  divided 
into  narrow  8iri])s,  and  the  farms  were  all  close 
upon  one  another.  Was  it  anything  but  right  and 
fair  that  the  holdings  of  those  people  should  be 
respected  :  that  the  lands  which  had  been  divided  by 
the  ])Cople  among  themselves  should  not  be  interfered 
with,  and  that  the  retrangular  surveys  should  give 
way  so  soon  as  they  came  incontact  with  settlements. 
This  was  the  policy  followed  by  the  honorable  mem- 
ber for  Hothwell  (Mr.  Mills)  when  ho  was  in  charge 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  T  noticed  yester- 
dav  that  the  First  Minister,  when  he  addressed  hiuiself 
to  this  sulgect,  i)as3ed  rather  gently,  lightly  and 
sweetly  over  it.  lie  did  not  say  much  upon  it.  He 
mert'lv  said  that  the  honorable  mem])er  for  Hothwell, 
when  at  the  head  of  the  Department,  had  not  been  so 
diligent  as  he  njight  have  been.  But  he  extolled  his 
own  a<-tivity.  lie  said  that  the  Government  of  which 
he  was  a  member  had  displayed  the  greatest  diligence 
in  the  matter.  Not  (mly  clid  the  honorable  gentlemen 
make  that  double  assertion,  but  he  said  he  would 
prove  it.  And  then,  with  a  somewhat  ostentatious 
manner,  he  took  a  map   and  had  laid  it  on  the  Table. 
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Look  at  the  map,  lie  said,  and  it  will  show  how  much 
we  have  surveyed.  And  so  soon  as  the  House  rose  I 
saw  a  number  uf  the  honorable  gentleman's  followers, 
who  had  deep  faith  and  reposed  confidence  in  hia 
word,  go  to  the  Table  and  look  for  evidences  of  the 
energy  and  activity  of  their  leader  ;  and,  from  the 
blank  stare  which  was  seen  on  their  faces,  it  was 
evident  that  the  maj)  did  not  show  much,  that  it  did 
not  show  anything — for  the  facts  are  these:  the  sur- 
veys have  been  carried  on  by  the  honorable  member 
for  Bothwell  when  in  charge  of  the  Depjirtment. 

Mr.  Hesson : —  The  honorable  member  for  Both- 
well  surveyed  less  than  2,000,000  acres.  The  former 
Conservative  Government  surveyed  more  than  9,(XK), 
000  acres  and  the  present  Government  more  than  55, 
0<K),0(K)  acres. 

Mr.  Laurier : —  The  honorable  gentleman  knowa 
that  the  world  was  not  created  in  a  day.  The  first 
thing  to  be  done  in  order  to  make  surveys  wos  to  draw 
the  meridian  lines,  and  the  reports  show  that  my 
honorable  friend  directed  his  efforts  in  1877 

TO   DRAWING    MERIDIAN   LINES 

in  order  to  proceed  with  the  survey  of  townships. 
That  was  the  first  thing  to  be  done.  I  hope  this  ex- 
planation will  satisfy  the  honorable  member  for  North 
rerth.  In  fact,  as  far  back  as  1876  my  honorable 
friend  had  addressed  himself  to  this  subject,  and  ad- 
dressed himself  to  it  in  that  thorough  manner  in 
which  he  approaches  any  subject.  Governor  Laird 
in  1877  addressed  my  honorable  friend  as  follows 
upon  the  subject  of  surveys: — 

The  subject  is  one  materially  affecting  the  prosperity  of 
these  and  otlier  settlements  in  the  Territory.  I  would  hope, 
therefore,  that  the  labors  of  a  special  survey  party  will  be 
contiDued  during  the  ensuing  summer. 

That  was  in  February,  1877,  showing  that  as  far 
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back  as  the  sunniier  previous,  tliat  is  to  say  thef^um- 
mer  of  ]S7().  the  ]iunora])le  gentleman  lia<.l  coinnienced 
the  special  survey.  And  what  was  tlio  answer  of  the 
honorable  gentleman  ?  He  gave  an  an.swer  apposite 
to  the  qufstion.  not  only  saying  that  there  wr^uKl  be 
survevs,  but  that  the  surveys  would  be  made  accord- 
ing  to  the  holdings  of  the  people.  This  is  what  the 
honorable  gentleman  wrote  upon  that  occasion  : — 


Tlu*  prognimuie  of  the  t-ptcijil  .-survey  party  jiiovides  lor 
the  wnik  rHMiigexterulod  (lining  tli(M'oniii)gsea?'Oii  to  iiitoij-cct 
tlie  Sa>kiilt'Iuwan  In  the  virinily  of  the  priin'ij»al  .st'ttUments 
on  that  livcM-.  It  i>  propo<iMl  in  all  ca*»es  whoio  sfttUMnfnts 
havr  l/fon  foinif<l  along  tlu^  I'ivtTs  in  the  territoiy  to  a<hij»t 
the  ?inv<\vs  to  the  la^u^  as  e.\i>ting.  that  is  to  spy,  «:ivin^'  a 
irontnge  ot*  lo  or  !2o  chains  on  the  rivor.  and  running  the  lots 
hack  so  as  to  ^live  ltit>  acres. 

THAT    WAS   THE    PoLKY 

of  niy  honorable  friend  (Mr.  Mills)  in  1877,  which  had 
V)een  inaugurated  even  in  the  previous  year.  IJut  I 
admit  this  :  the  peo])le  were  impatient.  The  surveys 
could  not  proceed  as  rapidly  as  they  desired,  and  the 
reason  is  given  in  the  pn])ers  brought  down  to-day. 
The  surveys  could  not  Ixt  proceeded  with  because  the 
meridian  lines  ha<l  first  to  be  eftablij-hed.  They  again 
approached  the  Government  upon  this  matter,  and  as 
my  honoralde  friend  stated — I  need  nc)t  give  the  au- 
thority, as  it  was  quoted  y<sterday — that  policy  would 
have  been  ])ursued  as  speedily  as  could  be  permitted. 
But  in  1n78  there  was  a  change  of  (iovernment,  and 
this  I  charge  upon  honoralde  gentlemen  op]H)site, 
that  with  the  change  of  (lovernment  came  a  change 
of  policy  as  well,  and  that  instead  of  henceforth  res- 
pecting the  holdings  of  the  peojile  and  having  special 
surveys  wliere  settlements  had  preceded  survey, 
they  subjected  the  peo))le,  whether  their  lands  were 
settled  or  not,  to  the  system  ofthe  rectangular  survey. 
They  sacrificed  the  peace  of  their  country  to  the  whim 
16 
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of  having  a  uniform  rectangular  survey.  Sir,  when 
this  new  system  of  survey  was  first  commenced,  there 
were,  as  may  be  imagined,  complaints  in  that  terri- 
tory. The  people  who  had  settled  upon  narrow  front 
lots  complained  of  that  system,  and  as  far  back  as 
March,  1882,  Mr.  Duck,  the  agent  at  Prince  Albert, 
addressed  this  letter  to  the  Department: — 

As  tho  majority  of  the  settlers  on  the  south  bmnch  of  the 
Saskatchewan  Kiver,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  parish  of  St.  Lku- 
rent,  have  taken  u})  their  lands  previous  to  the  survey  *with 
narrow  frontages,  similar  to  tlioso  river  claims  in  other  parts 
of  tho  district,  and  in  view  of  the  difficulty  likely  to  be  expe- 
rienced in  this  office  in  a^ijusting  the  boundaries  of  these 
claims,  in  accordance  with  the  section  surveys,  1  have,  at  the 
request  of  the  settlers  so  situated,  the  honor  to  request  infor- 
mation as  to  the  possibility  of  re-surveying  these  sections  into 
river  lots  on  a  similar  plan  to  that  adopted  in  Prince  Albert 
bettlement. 

That  was  on  the  11th  March,  1882,  and,  on  the 
4th  September,  Mr.  Duck  had  not  yet  received  an 
answer  from  the  Department ;  and  not  having  received 
an  answer  to  those  complaints  which  he  had  sent  to 
Ottawa  at  the  request  of  the  settlers,  the  settlers 

THEMSELVES   TRIED   THEIR   LUCK 

in  the  matter.  They  petitioned  the  Government  in 
these  words : 

We  desire  also  that  you  should  give  orders  that  the  lands 
should  be  surveyed  along  the  river  in  lots    10  chsuns  wide  and 
two  miles  long.     It   is   the  old  usage  of  the   country  to  divide 
the  lands  in  this  manner,  and  it  would  facilitate  us  in  knowing 
the  boundaries  of  our  respective  lands. 

Then,  on  the  13th  of  October,  an  official  answer 
came  from  the  Department  of  the  Interior  stating  as 
follows : — 

But  as   regards  the    surveying  of   the  land  in  question 
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all  lamls  in  tho  North- West  Territories  will  be  surveyed 
acconling  to  the  system  now  in  force. 

That  was  the  policy  adopted  and  i.)romiilgated 
by  the  Department  of  the  Interior  on  the  13th  October, 
1882,  that  henceforth  all  lands  should  be  surveyed  in 
the  North- West  Territories  on  the  new  system,  no 
matter  whether  they  were  occupied  or  not,  or  whether 
they  were  settled  or  not.  On  the  21st  of  October,  Mr. 
Burgess,  the  Deputy  Minister  of  the  Interior,  at  last 
answered  the  letter  of  Mr.  Duck,  which  had  been 
"written  on  the  11th  of  March  previously,  and  this  is 
what  he  said :  ; 

It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  Government  to  cause 

any  re-survey  to  he  mii'le.  Ofcourse,  any  sub-division,  differing 
from  the  regular  survey,  they  may  desire,  they  can  procure 
for  themselves  when  the  lands  come  into  their  possession. 
You  will  plejwe.  therefore,  communicate  this  decision  to  the 
I>er8ons  interested. 

When  tlie  settlers  askod  to  have  the  surveys 
made  according  to  their  holdings,  the  answer  was 
peremptorily  :  no,  you  will  tell  the  people  that  if  they 
want  their  lands  sul>-dividcd  afterwards,  thev  can  do 
BO,  but  henceforth  the  system  of  survey  will  be  that 
adopted  by  the  (iovernnient.  I  ask  any  man  in  this 
House,  T  ask  anv  impartial  man,  could  there  ))e  anv 
more  vexatious   tvrannv  than  that   wliich    was   thus 

ft  * 

exercised  by  the  ifoveriiment  over  the  people  of  the 
Saskatchewan  River,  wh<»  had  laid  out  their  land  in 
narrow  lots,  who  had  built  their  fences  accordingly, 
who  had  placed  their  hou^e-j  accordingly,  who  had 
tilled  the  soil,  and  made  improvements  accordingly — 
could  there  be  anv  more  vexatious  tvrannv  than  that 

ft  %  ft 

exercised  by  the  (rovernment  when  they  came  forward 
and  ran  their  lines  upon  these  holdings,  irrespective 
of  the  pos<-e?sion  of  the  people,  or  the  imi)rovement3 
thev  had  made?  Could  there  be 
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ANY    GHKATER   TYUAXNY 

tliMii  nuinin*:^  thoir  lines  ncros?<  a  man's  farm  and  his 
]>uil<lin^s,  as  if  tl)e?o  lands  were  unoccupied  or 
unsettled  u])(»n  ?  Tliat  was  a  jaece  of  tyranny  without 
excuse.  I  say  there  can  he  no  excuse  whatever  for 
the  course  of  tlie  (lovernnient  in  that  matter.  I  say 
it  WDuhl  have  hcen  cheap  justice  in  their  hands  if 
they  had  listened  to  the  prayers  i)i'  the  half-hreeds 
an(l  told  tlicm  :  we  will  respect  your  jinssessions  such 
as  von  have  tlie^m.  Not  onlv  so.  hut  the  nii?sionarie.s 
<»f  the  land,  the  men  of  peace,  wlio  as  a  rule  in  that 
ct)unlry  do  not  ii.terfere  with  tlie  ])eoi»leV  -husinos.s, 
so  far  as  that  ^oes.thou;j:ht  it  their  duty  to  remonstrate 
time  and  a^ain.  Father  Leduc  came  liere  and  inter- 
viewed the  (Jovernment;  Father  Andre  wrote  letters, 
antl  Father  Vigreville  wrote  h.*tters,  which  were 
(juoted  hy  n)y  honorable  friend,  — as  ehxjuent  letters' 
as  could  he  written,  letters  which  were  pleadinji  for 
the  just  rights  of  the  ])eople.  hut  they  remained 
unanswered.  It  is  asked  what  are  the  ^nievances  of 
the  j)eople  of  the  North-West  Territories  ?  I  ask  any 
nnm,  conld  there  he  a  greater  grievance,  even  in  the 
old  ))rovinces  of  Canada,  than  that,  the  (lovernnient 
should  attempt  to  re-survey  the  lands  according  to  a 
new,  regular  and  scientific  system.  T  say  that  if  such 
a  thing  were  attemt)ted.  there  would  he  an  outbreak 
here  as  there  was  there.     Nothing  is 

DEALER   TO   EVEKY    POOR   MAN 

than  his  poor  patch  of  land,  reclaimed  from  the 
wilderness  l.)y  his  own  toil,  and  it  was  an  unjustifiable 
and  unwairantable  i)iece  of  tyranny  on  tlie  part  of 
th(»  (JovtMiiment  to  act  as  they  did.  [  can  understand 
why  the?re  ]ie<)j)le,  goaded  as  they  were  by  this  syste- 
matic ignoring  of  their  claims,  at  last  resorted  to  a 
moHt  unf<ntunate  course.  Men  have  rebelled  time 
and  again  for  less  just  causes  than  these  peojde  had. 
Look  at  the  c«»nduct  of  the  Government.     For  G  long 
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years,  the  jjeople  of  tlio  Nortli- West  have  In^en  peti- 
iioninjr  lor  tlieir  ri^lits ;  lor  0  long  years  they  had 
used  everv  constitutional  means  which  the  hiw  could 
[►hice  at  tlieir  di-sposal  in  order  to  get  justice.  They 
st-ni  pL-titii>ns:  ihry  nit;t  in  assenihlies ;  they  ])arfsed 
res»»liitions;  they  sent  in  dele«:ations.  The  petitions 
remained  unanswered;  the  resolutions  adoi)ted  in 
their  meetin^-»  were  i^Mioretl.  The  delectations  were 
received  most  courteously,  with  sweet  smiles  and 
swri'ter  words,  which  were  ]>ut  down  in  writin;^,  hut 
weie  ror^»)tten  as  soon  :m  the  delegates  had  turned 
their  hacks  tor  home.  For  these  lonir  vears,  tlie  Gov- 
t-rniiient  never  moved.  Alter  these  long  vears  of 
useless  petitioning,  tlu^  half-hreeds  reported  to  a  most 
"^iirnilic-ant  course ;  thev  sent  for  Louis  Rich  and 
hrouirht  him  into  the  countrv.  This  should  at  last 
have  opened  the  eves  of  the  (lovernment.  Thev  knew 
tluJt  Rid  was  a  daring  man  ;  they  knew  that  the 
people  of  the  North- West  had  tlieir  liearts  filled 
with  ever  at'cumulatinir  bitterness,  and  thev  must 
have  known  that  under  the  circumstances  there  were 
all  the  elements  for  a  sudden  conlhigration,  the  results 
of  which  niiirht  he.  as  they  have  proved  to  he,  disas- 
trous. Yet  the  (lovcTiiment  never  moved,  Louis  Riel 
did  not  remain  idle :  he  held  numerous  meetings, 
which  were  attended.  n»)t  »)nlv  hv  the  half-hreeds,  hut 
hy  the  white  settlers:  the  situation  was  discussed; 
the  })eoi>le's  grievances  were  set  forth  ;  yet  the  (iov- 
ernment  never  moved.     The  Government 

Cori.I)    NOT    PI.KAI)    lONOliANCE, 

because  the  press  of  th^' country,  thei)ai>ers  published 
on  the  Saskatchewan  and  the  pai>ers  published  in 
Manito]>a.  supporting  the  Government,  warned  them 
tinie  and  again  of  what  was  going  on:  yet  they  never 
moved.  >lorenver,  the  otlicers  of  the  Governnient 
warnetl  them  again  and  again.  If  you  look  at  the 
rorrespondences  vow  will  find  that  Mr.  Duck,  the 
local  agent  at    Prince   Albert,  again  and  again  urged 
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upon  the  Government  the  necessity  of  remedying  indi- 
vidual grievances,  and  his  letters  always  remained 
unanswered.  You  will  find  that  Mr.  Pearce,  a  most 
indefatigable  officer  of  the  Government,  time  and 
again  pointed  out  the  dangers  ahead,  and  suggested 
remedies;  but  the  Government  never  moved.  What 
was  it  the  half-breeds  were  asking  for  ?  Anything 
unjust  or  unfair?  It  was  so  just  that  it  had  been 
granted  to  the  half-breeds  of  Manitoba  ;  it  was  so  just 
that  it  was  granted  by  the  Government  themselves  at 
last,  when  it  was  too  late ;  yet  when  it  was  time  the 
Government  never  moved.  But  if  the  Government 
remained  passive,  public  opinion  became  alarmed. 
Distant  as  that  country  was,  difficult  as  was  the  com- 
munication with  it,  sometimes  a  faint  echo  reached 
here  of  what  was  going  on  in  that  Territory.  As  far 
back  as  1883  my  honorable  friend  the  leader  of  the 
Opposition  called  the  attention  of  the  Government  to 
the  complaints  which  were  made  by  the  people  of  the 
Territories.  He  was  met  on  that  occasion  by  the 
Prime  Minister  telling  him  that  all  was  well.  But 
the  member  for  Provencher  (Mr.  Ruyal)  then  sounded 
a  note  of  alarm,  and  pointed  out  that  there  were  pos- 
sibilities of  danger.  Such  warnings  coming  from  such 
a  staunch  supporter  of  the  Administration  should  at 
least  have  excited  the  attention  of  the  Government ; 
yet  they  never  moved.  Again,  in  the  following  ses- 
Hion,  my  friend  the  member  for  West  Huron  (Mr. 
Cameron)  set  forth  the  grievances  of  the  North-West, 
and  asked  for  a  committee.  The  Government 
answered  that 

EVERYTHING    WAS   SERENE 

there ;  they  would  not  move.  This  present  session 
my  honorable  friend  again  called  the  attention  of  the 
Government  to  the  state  of  the  country  when  he 
moved  the  bill  for  the  representation  ot  the  North- 
West  Territories.  That  bill  came  on  for  its  second 
reading  on  the  11th   of  March.    At  that  time  the 
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atmosphere  was  already  vibrating  with  the  first  waves 
of  the  great  storm  that  was  soon  to  roll  over  the  land. 
The  Government  could  not  fail  to  be  aware  of  what 
was  going  on.  In  fact,  we  have  proof  that  at  that 
time  their  agents  were  sounding  the  note  of  alarm  in 
their  ears  ;  yet  they  never  moved.  The  Minister  of 
Public  Works  rose  up  in  his  place,  and  very  quietly 
moved  the  adjournment  of  the  debate.  That  was  all 
the  encouragement  given  to  those  people.  Even  at 
that  time  it  was  perhaps  not  too  late.  If  the  Govern- 
ment had  shown  any  good-will  at  all,  it  is  possible 
that  the  people,  hearing  of  it,  would  have  modified 
their  attitude,  and  this  outbreak  would  perhaps  have 
been  spared  to  us.  Later  on  we  had  the  speech  of  the 
right  honorable  Prime  Minister  which  I  have  already 
quoted,  telling  us  that  the  Government  relied  on  their 
triends  for  support,  that  their  consciences  told  them 
that  they  had  done  everything  that  could  be  done  to 
pacify  the  country.  Such  boastinsj  of  the  Government 
on  the  eve  of  a  rebellion  which  they  had  brought  on 
the  land  by  their  own  misconduct,  is  I  believe  unpar- 
allelled  in  history,  unless  indeed  we  recall  the  lan- 
guage of  Emile  Ollivier  in  the  Corps  Lcgislatifm  1870, 
when  he  said  he  w.is  going  to  war  with  a  light  heart, 
when  he  was  plunging  his  country  in  the  greatest 
calamities  that  ever  befell  a  nation.  And  to  crown 
the  whole  we  have  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State, 
saying  on  the  6th  of  June  : 


If  the  half-breetis  have  serious  grievances  against  the  Cana- 
dian (foverninent,  the  ordinary  channel  of  petition  was  open 
to  them  as  to  all  free  citizens.  Tiiey  <li<l  not  avail  themselves 
of  it. 

Sir,  this  is  simply  adding  insult  to   injury.     The 
half-breeds  did  not  petition  ? 

WHAT   MOUE   COULD  TIIEY   DO 

than  they  have  done  in  a  constitutional  manner  ?  To 
tell  the  truth,  for  these  long  years  they  have  been  pe- 
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titioning  and  petitioning,  begging  and  begging,  knock- 
ing and  knocking  at  tlie  door  of  the  Government,  and 
the  Government  never  lifted  a  (inger  to  come  to  their 
rescue;  that  is  the  truth  uf  the  matter.  Tlie  G«)vern- 
ment  never  did  anything  to  meet  the  '.vishos,  the 
prayers  (►f  those  people.  'Ves^  I  beg  ])ardon,  they  did 
something;  they  sent  a  police  force  to  Carlton.  When 
the  people  were  petitioning  for  their  rights  and  hold- 
ing meetings  to  discuss  thuir  grievances,  the  Govern- 
ment ])ecaMie  aware  of  what  was  going  on,  and  instead 
i»f  remedying  their  grievances,  sent  a  [)(>lice  force  to 
Carlton  in  order  to  overawe  the  people.  That  is  the 
sort  c>f  jus-ticethey  got  from  the  (iovernment  of  Canada 
until  they  r(>se  in  insurrection.  Sir,  if  something  more 
than  everything  else  could  condemn  the  action  ofihis 
(Tovernment,  it  would  be  this  act  of  sending  the  police 
force  to  Carlton  to  meet  the  petitions  of  the  j>eople  by 
an  armed  force,  'this  is  not  British  ju  ice;  this  is 
nut  British  administration  ;  this  is  not  the  manner  in 
which  a  l^ritish  Government,  usually  meets  the  de- 
mands of  its  subjects  ;  ]>ut,  Sir,  this  is 

THE    lU'&'SIAX    WAV    OF    ADMIXlSTEKlNi;    LAW. 

This  is  the  way  Russia  meets  the  demands  of  Finland. 
Whenever  the  Poles  rise  and  claim  their  rights,  the 
Russians  do  exactlv  what  has  been  done  bvlheCana- 
dian  ( Iovernment — they  send  armed  trooj)S  to  Warsaw. 
N\)W,  there  is  in  connection  with  this  matter  another 
point  which  I  have  not  heard  referred  to,  but  which 
seems  to  be  in  the  minds  of  a  good  many  j^eople.  Tt 
is  not  expressed,  but  I  think  the  feeling  permeates 
the  very  atmosphere,  not  only  of  this  House,  but  of 
the  whole  of  this  country.  I  have  not  heard  it  ftated, 
but  it  is  in  the  minds  of  many  that  if  these  men  liave 
rebelled,  it  is  because  they  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  of 
French  origin.  The  First  Minister  stated  yesterday 
that  Gabriel  Dumont  and  his  friends  are  and  always 
were  re]:)els.  It  is  not  to  my  knowledge  that  Dumont 
or  :iny  one  of  those,  who  took  up  arms  on  the  Saskat- 
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chewaii  any  more  than  on  the  Red  River,  ever  h.ul 
the  thought  of  rebelling  against  the  authority  of  ller 
Majesty.  It  was  not  against  Her  .Majesty  the  Queen 
they  re])elled,  but  against  the  tyranny  of  theC'anadian 
(Jovernnient.  It  is  quite  possible  tliat  the  half-breeds, 
just  reclaimed  from  a  nomadic  life,  having  practically 
been  under  the  authority  of  the  Ih-itish  rule  not  more 
than  7  or  S  vears,  have  not  vet  learned  to  love  the 
I'ritish  flag,  because  so  far  the  {ln<r  in  the  hands  of 
honorable  gentlemen  opijo-^ite  ha^  not  carried  that 
justice  which  has  gone  witli  the  Uritish  tlag  every- 
where for  the  last  tiftv  years.  r>ut  this  T  sav.  and  I 
say  it  coming  from  a  province  where,  loss  than  oO 
years  ag<.>.  every  man  of  the  race  to  which  I  belong 
was  a  rebel,  and  where  to-day  every  man  of  that  race 
is  a  true  and   loval    subject,  as  true  an<l   as    loval    as 

ft.  •>  ft 

any  that  l)reathes — T  say  give  these  men  ju^-^tice.  give 
them  freedom,  give  them  their  rights,  treat  them  as 
for  the  last  4()  years  you  have  tn-ated  the  i)co[)le  of 
Lower  Canada,  and  by-and-bye,  throughout  those 
Territories,  you  will  have  contentment,  j)eace  and 
harmony  where  to-dav  discor<l,  hatred  and  war  are 
ruininir  the  land 


THE  EXECUTION  OF  RIEL 


A  RESOUNDING  PROTEST 


ANOTHER    INDICTMENT    AGAINST    THE 

GOVERNxMENT 


THE   "  SILVER-TONGUED   LAURIER." 


(Speech  delivered  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the 

Uth  March  1886) 


We  particularly  reconimend  the  careful  perusal  of  this 
speech,  as  it  is  considered  the  finest  ever  delivered  in  Parliii- 
mentand  may  be  regarded,  perhaps,  as  Mr.  I^aurier's  best 
effort.  On  the  day  after  its  (lelivery,  the  English  press  of  the 
Dominion  applied  to  Mr.  Laurier  for  the  first  time  the  epithet 
of  "  the  silver-tongued  I-Jiurier  ".  it  is  needless  to  relate  the 
circumstances  under  which  it  was  made,  as  they  are  known 
to  all  and  moreover  this  volume  contains  a  series  of 
speeclies.  which  supply  a  complete  history  of  the  North-West 
question.  The  half-breed  leader,  ]x)uis  Kiel,  ha<l  been  exe- 
cuted. Mr.  Blake,  the  tlien  leader  of  the  Op])Osition,  and  Mr. 
Laurier  undertook  to  convince  their  colleagues  that  the  real 
culprit  was  not  Kiel,  who  had  been  hanged,  but  the  (yovern- 
ment,  who  had  knowingly  and  (lelibemtely  goaded  the  half- 
breeds  to  desperation  and  revolt.  Before  an  impartial  tribunal, 
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the  undertaking  would  liave  been  triumphant ;  but  the  power- 
ful orators  ad<hvssc'd  them.sidvo.s  to  a  ParUamentary  mrijority, 
who  ro;ild  not  a(hnit  the  evidence  of  tacts  witliout  repudiating 
and  ^tnllifying  tli'^ir  pi-evious  record  on  th»j  .sul.>iect.  Occasions 
such  as  those  sh«)W  how  th^plorably  <rov(^iniiu*nt  l»y  )>arty. favor- 
al>lc  as  it  is  to  the  ]irop«*r  workinir  of  the  nipresentative  system, 
too  0!ti.*n  still*:'s  indejKMidenoe  of  t-ha^'ifter.  This  is  tlie  chiM' 
ini]>res<iion  h*lt  l»y  the  following  romavkable  piece  of  elo- 
<j'jence  : 

Mu.  Sheakku. 

J^iijce  no  OIK'  on  the  other  side  of  th^  House  has 
tlie  fourajre  to  continue  this  del)ate.  T  will  do  so  myself. 
The  Minister  of  ra])lic  Works  stated  that  the  (Jovern- 
nient  were  ready  an<l  anxious  to  disoiiss  this  question, 
and  i^  tliis  an  evidence  of  tiie  coiira<?e  they  pretend  to 
possess  ?  Sir,  in  all  that  has  been  said  so  far,  and  that 
has  fallen  from  the  lips  of  ]ionoral)le  gentlemen  up]>o- 
site,  tliere  is  one  thing  in  which  we  can  all  agree,  and 
one  tiling  onlv — we  can  all  airree  in  the  tri])Ute  which 
was  ])aid  to  tlie  volunteers  by  tlie  Minister  of  Public 
Works  when  he  entered  into  a  defence  of  the  (lovern- 
nient.  Tlie  volunteers  had  a  most  painful  tluty  to  per- 
form, and  they  performed  it  in  a  most  creditable  man- 
ner to  themselves  and  the  country.  Under  the  uniform 
of  a  soldier  there  is  generally  to  Ixi  found  a  warm  and 
merciful  heart.  Moreover,  our  soldiers  are  citizens  who 
have  an  intc^rest  in  this  country  :  but  wlien  they  are 
on  duty  they  know  nothing  but  duty.  At  the  same 
time  ii  can  fairly  be  presumed  that  wdien  on  duty  the 
heart  feels  and  the  mind  thinks  ;  and  it  may  be  fairly 
]>resumed  that  those  who  were  on  duty  in  the  North- 
West  last  si>ring  thought  and  felt  as  a  great  stddier, 
a  great  king.  King  Henry  TV  of  France,  thouglit  and 
felt  when  engaired  in  battle  for  many  years  of  his  life, 
in  lighting  his  rebellious  subjects.  Whenever  his 
sword  inilictcd  a  wound  he  used  these  words: 

'•  THE  KIN(;  STRIKES  THEE,    <;OI)  HEAL  THEE." 

It  may  be  i)resumed  that   perhaps   our  soldiers, 
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when  fighting  the  rebellion,  were  also  nniinated  by  a 
similar  spirit,  and  prayed  to  (iod  that  he  would  heal 
the  wounds  that  it  was  their  duty  to  intlict.  and  that 
no  more  blood  J:*houl<l  he  shed  thantlie  bl(»od  .shed  l)y 
themselves.  The  (iovernment,  liowever,  thought 
otherwise.  The  Government  thought  that  the  l)lood 
shed  hy  the  stddiers  was  not  suflieient,  hut  that  ano- 
tlier  life  must  also  h(^  sacrilice<l.  We  heard  the  Mi- 
nister of  Public  Works  fittcmj/ting  to  defend  thecon- 
duet  nf  the  (Government,  and  stating  that  its  action  in 
tliis  matter  was  a  stern  necessity  wliich    duty  tc)   our 

Queen  and  dutv  to  our  country  made  inevitable.  .Mr. 
Sp(?aker,  T  have  yet  to  learn — and  T  have  not  lejirucd 
it  from  anything  that  has  fallen  from  the  lii)S  of  gentle- 
men opposite* — that  duty  to  Queen  and  country  may 
ever  prevent  the  exercise  of  that  j»rerogativeof  m^^rcy 
wliich  is  the  noblei^t  prerogative  of  the  ('rown.  The 
language  of  the  honorable  gentleman  was  n(»t  the 
first  occasion  when  responsible  or  irresponsible  advi- 
sers of  the  C*rown  attempted  to  delude  the  pu])lic.and 
perhaps  themselves  as  well,  into  the  ]»elief  that  duty 
to  Queen  and  country  required  blood,  when  mercy 
was  a  possible  alternative. 

WHEN    AnMIRAI.    nV.NO 

was  sentenced  to  he  shot  for  no  other  crime  than  that 
of  being  unlortuntite  in  battle,  there  wtre  men  at  the 
time,  who  said  to  the  King  that  the  interests  of  the 
country  re(juired  that  the  f-entence  should  be  carried 
out.  though  tise  court,  which  had  convicted  him. 
strongly  recommended  him  to  mercy.  Those  evil 
counsels  ]»reyailed,  and  thti  sentence  was  carried  out : 
but  the  venlict  of  history,  the  verdict  of  posterity — 
po.sterity  to  which  honorable  gentlemen  now  ap]»eal — 
has  declared  long  ago  that  the  carrying  (►ut  of  the 
sentence  against  Admiral  Hyng  was  a  judicial  mur- 
der. And  I  venture  t(^  predict,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
verdict  of  history  will  be  the  same  in  this  instance 
In  every  instance  in  which  a  Government  has  carried 
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out  the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law,  when  mercy  was 
suggested  instead,  the  verdict  has  been  the  'same. 
Sir,  in  the  province  to  which  I  belong,  and  especially 
amongst  the  race  to  which  I  belong,  the  execution  of 
Louis  Riel  has  been  universall}'  condemned  as  being 
the  sacrifice  of  a  life,  not  to  inexorable  justice,  but  to 
bitter  passion  and  revenge.  And  now,  Sir,  before 
going  any  further,  it  is  fitting  that,  perhaps,  I  should 
address  myself  at  once  to  the  state  of  things  which 
has  sprung  up  in  Quebec  from  the  universal 

CONDEMNATION   OF   THE   GOVERNMENT 

not  only  by  their  foes,  but  by  their  friends  as  well. 
The  movement  which  has  followed  the  execution  of 
Riel  has  been  strangely  misconceived,  or  I  should 
say,  has  been  wilfully  misrepresented.  The  Tory 
press  of  Ontario  at  once  turned  bitterly  and  savagely 
upon  their  French  allies  of  twenty-five  years  or  more. 
They  assailed  them  not  only  in  their  action  but  in 
their  motives.  They  charged  them  with  being  ani- 
mated with  nothing  less  than  race  prejudices ;  they  not 
only  charged  their  former  friends,  but  the  whole 
French  race  as  well,  that  the  only  motive  which  led 
them  to  take  the  course  they  did  in  the  matter  of 
Riel,  was  simply  because  Riel  was  of  French  origin. 
They  charged  against  the  whole  race  that  they  would 
step  between  a  criminal  and  justice,  the  moment  the 
criminal  was  one  of  their  own  race.  They  charged 
against  the  whole  French  race  that  they  would  pre- 
vent the  execution  of  the  law  the  moment  the  law 
threatened  one  of  their  own.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this 
matter  I  am  not  desirous  of  following  the  example, 
which  has  been  set  before  us  by  honorable  gentlemen 
opposite  of  citing  copious  newspaper  extracts,  al- 
though I  could  cite  extracts  of  the  most  bitter  nature 
that  ever  was  penned,  of  the  .Vail  newspaper  and  other 
Tory  organs  against  French  Canadians.  I  will  not 
import  into  this  debate  any  more  acrimony  than  can 
be  avoided,  but  I  simply   quote  a  single  paragraph 
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from  the  Mail — and  one  of  the  most  moderate — which 
■will  show  the  general  spirit  of  the  attacks  made  upon 
us.  On  the  7th  of  December  last,  the  Mall  wrote  as 
follows,  speaking  of  the  French  Canadians  : — 

Their  leaders  are  paying  us  back  at  the  present  time  ))y 
asserting  that  they  should  have  the  right  of  suspending  the 
operation  of  law  against  treason  whenever  they  choose  to  de- 
mand its  suspeni^ion  in  the  interests  of  a  traitor  of  Fiench 
origin,  even  though  he  may  have  been  twice  guilty. 

Sir,  I  denounce  this 

AS  A    VILE   CALUMNY. 

I  denounce  this  as  false.  I  claim  this  for  my  fellow- 
countrymen  of  French  origin  that  there  is  not  to  be 
found  anywhere  under  Heaven  a  more  docile,  quiet 
and  law-abiding  people.  I  claim  this  for  my  fellow- 
countrymen  of  French  origin — and  I  appeal  to  the 
testimony  of  any  of  those  who  know  them  and  have 
lived  amongst  them — that  whatever  their  faults  may 
be,  it  is  not  one  of  their  faults  to  shield, 
conceal  and  abet  crime.  Tt  is  true  that  upon 
the  present  occasion  the  French  Canadians  have  shown 
an  unbounded  sympathy  for  the  unfortunate  man 
who  lost  his  life  upon  the  scaffold  on  the  IGth  No- 
vember last.  But  if  they  came  to  that  conclusion,  it 
was  not  because  they  were  influenced  by  race  prefer- 
ences or  race  prejudices,  if  you  choose  to  call  them 
such.  They  were  no  more  influenced  iu  their  t>pinion 
by  race  prejudice,  than  were  the  foreign  pa[>ers  which 
deprecated  the  execution  of  Riel.  It  is  a  fact  that  the 
foreign  press,  the  American  press,  the  Knglif-h  ])ress, 
the  French  press,  almost  without  any  exception,  liave 
taken  the  ground  that  the  execution  of  Riel  was  un- 
justified, unwarranted  and  against  the  spirit  of  the 
age.  Certainly,  it  cannot  be  charged  against  that  press 
that  they  were  influenced  by  race  feelings  or  prejudi- 
ces, if  you  choose  to  call  them  such.  And  in  the  same 
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iDimner,  T  say.  tlie  French  Canadian?,  in  tlie  attitude 
^vhi(•ll  they  took,  were  not  inii)elle«l  by  race  prejudi- 
ces, l)Utl)y  reasons  fairly  deducibh^  and  rleduced  Vrom 
the  facts  ol*  the  case,  liut  if  it  liad  \ivcn  stated  that 
nice  prejudices,  tliat  blood  relations  liad  ad<h»d  keen- 
(Ms,  and  feelin*?  to  a  conviction  formed  by  tlio  muid, 
that  would  have  been  ])erfectly  true.  T 'will  ncH  ad- 
mit that  blood  relations  can  so  far  cloud  my  judg- 
ment as  to  make  me  mistake  wron^^  for  right,  but  I 
cheerfully  adniit  add  I  will  plead  guilty  to  that  weak- 
ne-s.  if  weakness  it  be,  that  if  an  injustice  bo  coni- 
mittecl  jigainst  a  fellow-lieing. the  blow  will  tell  deeper 
into  my  heart  if  it  should  fall  ui)on  one  of  my  kith 
and  kin.  I  will  not  admit  anything  more  than  tlial. 
That  race  prejudices  can  so  t*ar  clou<l  my  judgment  as 
to  make  me  mistake  wrong  from  right,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve* to  l)e  true.  J>efore  T  go  further.  I  desire  to  .say 
this  :  It  has  been  stated,  time  and  again,  by  the  Mail 
ne\\s])aper  and  l»y  other  Tory  organs,  tlnit  it  was  the 
present  intention  of  the  French  Canadian  leaders 

TO  OIMJ.V.NI/E  A  PUUELV  KKENCH    CANADIAN  PAUTY, 

to  lay  aside  all  party  ties  and  to  have  no  other  bonds 
of  party  in  this  House  but  that  tie  of  race.  T  protest 
ajrainst  anv  such  assertion,  ^^uch  an  assertion  is  un- 
founded,  it  is  calculated  to  (h>  harm,  it  not  foundecl 
on  truth.  It  Would  be  simply  suicidal  to  French 
Canadians  to  form  a  partv  bv  themselves.  Wliv,  so 
soon  as  French  Canadians,  who  are  in  the  minority 
in  this  House  and  in  the  country,  were  to  organize  as 
a  ])olitical  j)arty,  they  would  compel  the  majority  to 
organize  as  a  ]»olitical  i»arty.  and  the  result  must  be 
disastrous  to  themselves.  We  have  only  one  way  of 
organizing  jKirties.  This  country  must  be  governed 
and  can  be  iroverned  simply  on  questions  of  policy 
and  administration,  and  French  Canadians  who  have 
liad  any  ])art  in  this  movement  have  never  had  any 
(»ther  intention  but  to  organize  upon  those  party  dis- 
tinct i<>n8  and   upon   no  other.     In  order   to  lay  this 
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(|iie9tion  at  rest,  I  cannot  do  better  than  to  quote  the 
language  of  the  honorable  member  for  Hochelaga 
(Mr.  Desjardins)at  a  meeting  that  took  place  recently 
at  Longueuil.  That  meeting  took  place  in  January,  I 
believe.  !Mr  llenoit,  the  honorable  member  for  the 
county,  had  been  invited,  but  had  noi  put  in  an  ap- 
pearance, and  the  fact  had  been  commented  on  by 
pome  speakers  who  had  addressed  the  mooting.  Mr. 
Pesjardins  spoke  as  follows: — 

Mr.  B<^*noit  li:is  perhaps  done  well  to  hositate,  because  I 
have  luytell  he.sitated,  seeing  at  tlie  heiv<l  oi'  the  invitation  I 
reoeivoiL  "  I'arti  National."  li'  it  he  innlerstoo«I  hv '*  Parti 
National"  that  it  i.s  a  i»ariy  other  than  tho^e  alrea'ly  f^xi^tin^r, 
1  am  not  of  that  party  :  hut  if  it  be  un<h'i-8too(l  that  Lib*  ra];4 
and  Con-servatives  shall  unite  in  tlie  same  idea  and  present  a 
united  front  when  their  national  interests  may  be  imporilletJ, 
I  am  of  that  party.In  our  movements  we  have  not  desired  that 
a  criminal  should  escape  death  because  ho  is  a  French  Cuna- 
<Iian  ;  but  bf  cause  as  reganls  Jackson  and  Kiel,  if  the  first  had 
liis  life  saved,  the  second  should  have  ha<l  it  also.  We  do  not 
want  any  more  privileges  ;  we  are  strong  enough,  but  what  we 
want  is  justice  for  all. 

It  has  been  said  by  sober-minded  people  that  the 
execution, 

EVEN  IF  rN.JUST, 

of  the  man  who  was  executed  and  who  is  believed  to 
have  been  insane  by  those  who  sympathize  with  him, 
does  nt»t  makethis  a  case  for  the  outburi-t  of  feeling 
which  has  taken  place  in  Quebec  on  the  occasion  of 
Kiel's  execution.  I  differ  from  that  view.  In  our  age, 
in  our  civilization,  every  single  human  life  is  valuable, 
and  is  entitled  to  protection  in  the  councils  of  the 
nation.  Not  many  years  ago  England  sent  an  expedi- 
tion and  spent  millions  of  hertrea-?ure  and  some  of 
lier  best  blood  simply  to  rescue  ])risoners  whose  lives 
were  in  the  hands  of  the  King  of  Abyssinia.  In  the 
same  manner  I  sav  that  the  life  of  a  single  subject  of 
17 
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Her  Majesty  here  is  valuable,  and  is  not  to  be  treated 
with  levity.  If  there  are  members  in  the  House  who 
believe  that  the  execution  of  Riel  was  not  warranted, 
that  under  the  circumstances  of  the  case  it  was  not 
judicious,  that  it  was  unjust,  I  say  they  have  a 
right  to  arraign  the  Government  for  it  before  this 
country,  and,  if  they  arraign  the  Government  for  it 
and  the  Government  have  to  take  their  trial  upon  it, 
it  must  be  admitted  as  a  consequence  that  certain 
parties  will  feel  upon  the  question  more  warmly  than 
others.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  same  causes 
which  influenced  public  opinion  in  Lower  Canada 
acted  in  the  same  manner  with  all  classes  of  the  com- 
munity ;  that  the  causes  which  actuated  the  com- 
munity at  large  were  identical  in  all  classes  of  the 
communitv.  iSome  there  were  who  believed  that  the 
Government  had  not  meted  out  the  same  measure  of 
justice  to  all  those  that  were  accused  and  who  took 
part  in  the  rebellion.  Others  believed  that  the  state 
of  mind  of  Riel  was  such  that  it  was 

A   JUDICIAL   MURDER 

to  f'^' rente  him ;  but  the  great  mass  of  the  people 
believed  that  meicy  should  have  been  extended  to  all 
the  prisoners,  Riel  included,  because  the  rebellion  was 
the  result  of  the  policy  followed  by  the  Government 
against  the  half-breeds.  That  was  the  chief  reason 
which  actuated  them,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  too 
late  in  the  day  to  seriously  attempt  to  deny  that  the 
rebellion  was  directly  the  result  of  the  conduct  of  the 
Government  towards  the  half-breeds.  It  is  too  late  in 
the  day  to  dispute  that  fact.  Yet  we  have  heard  it 
disputed  in  this  House.  By  whom?  By  the  last  man 
who,  I  should  have  expected,  would  have  disputed  it 
— by  the  hon.  member  (Mr.  Royal).  He  gave  us  the 
other  dav  his  version  of 

THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  TROUBLE. 

Everybody  is  responsible  for  the  rebellion  except 
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one  body.  The  Globe  is  responsible  for  it ;  the  Far- 
mers'Union  is  responsible  for  it;  the  white  settlers 
are  responsible  for  it.  Everybody  you  can  conceive 
of  is  responsible  for  it,  except  the  Government.  The 
Government  is  perfectly  innocent  of  it,  as  innocent  as 
a  new-born  child  I  Such  was  the  statement  made  by 
the  hon.  member  the  other  day.  But  if  the  lion, 
member  is  now  in  earnest  as  to  that  matter,  how  is  it 
that  the  half-breeds  alone  have  been  prosecuted  ?  If 
the  Globe  is  the  cause  of  that  rebellion,  the  67o6ej  should 
have  been  the  first  to  be  indicted.  If  the  white  settlers 
were  the  instigators  of  the  rebellion,  the  white  settlers 
should  have  been  indicted  also.  There  is  more  than 
that.  The  counsel  for  the  Crown  received  authority 
and  even  instructions  specially  to  proceed  against  the 
instigators  of  the  rebellion,  the  white  settlers,  who 
certainly 

WOULD  HAVE  BEEN  MORE  <JUILTY 

than  the  lialf-breeds  whom  they  had  instigated  to 
rebellion.  Here  is  i>art  of  the  instructions  given  by 
the  late  Minister  of  Justice  to  the  counsel  for  the 
Crown : 

II  mu.st  be,  and  from  the    information    which  the  Cfovorn- 
ment  have,  it  fcoems  piobable — 

It  seems  the  Government  share  the  opinion  of  the 
hon.  mem]»er  tor  Provencher,  and  they  profess  to  act 
accordingly — 

It  must  bo,  and  from  the  information  which  the  <iovern- 
ment  have,  it  seems  probable  that  tlie  rebellion  has  been  en- 
eourajred  actively  by  whites*,  particularly  in  Prince  Albert. 
Nothing  in  the  wliole  duty  entrusted  to  you  is,  I  apprehend, 
more  important  than  that  we  should  if  possible  tin  I  out  some 
of  the  men  who,  with  far  better  knowledge  than  the  half- 
b  ree<ls,  stirred  tliem  up  to  rebellion,  and  your  special  at  ten - 
ti  on  is  asked  to  this  point. 
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The  hon.  member  for  Provencher  (Mr.  Royal) 
does  not  seem  to  have  given  any  help  to  the  counsel 
for  the  Crown,  notwithstanding  the  knowledge  which 
enablcH  him  to  Fay  on  the  floor  of  Parliament,  with 
the  responsibility  attaching  to  his  utterances,  that  the 
white  settlers  aie  responsible  for  the  rebellion.  If 
they  are,  how  comes  it  that  no  white  settler  has  yet 
been  indicted — that  every  white  settler  is  at  large? 
What  are  we  to  infer  from  this  ?  Are  we  to  infer  that 
the  (Jovernment  has  receded  fn»m  the  pof-ition  which 
was  here  taken  by  Sir  Alexander  Campbell?  Or  are 
we  to  infer  that  the  statement  of  the  hon.  member  for 
Provencher  is  only  one  of  those  wild  assertions  made 
as  a  last  expedient  in  the  defence  of  acts  otherwise 
indefensible?  The  hon.  gentlemen  went  further.  He 
not  only  charged  the  white  settlers,  the  Farmers' 
Union  and  the  GlolfC  newspaper,  but  he  also  held  res- 
ponsible the  Mackenzie  Administration.  He  said 
that  the  a<l ministration  of  thai  Government,  from  the 
time  that  they  took  oflice  to  the  time  they  left,  had 
been  null  and  that  the  historv  of  their  administration 
in  the  North-West  had  been  a  perfect  blank.  Well,  Mr. 
8])eaker,  it  is  a  charge  which  canned  be  made  against 
the  present  Administration.  Their  administration 
was  not  at  all  one  blank. 

BLOOD  I  blood!  blood! 

prisons,  scaffolds,  widows,  orphans,  destitution,  ruin 
— these  are  what  fill  the  blank  in  the  administration 
of  this  Government  of  the  affairs  of  the  North- West. 
Mr.  J!fpeaker,  there  might  be  something  to  say,  as  the 
hon.  gentleman  will  apprehend,  upon  the  administra- 
tion of  the  hon.  member  for  Kast  York  (Mr.  Mac- 
kenzie) of  the  affairs  of  the  North-West  Territories, 
but  the  present  would  not  be  a  seasonable  time,  and 
the  occasion  may  arise  hereafter.  Let  me,  however, 
tell  this  to  the  hon.  gentleman:  if  the  administration 
of  Mr.  Mackenzie  was  blameable  for  its  treatment  of 
the  affairs  of  the  North- West,  if  they  were  remiss  in 
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their  dutiea,  how  much  more  blameahle  must  be  the 
present  Administration,  which  have  not  yet  done  that 
which  should  have  been  done  by  their  predecessors  ? 
But  I  forget ;  the  honorable  gentleman  has  nothing, 
or,  at  least, very  little,  to  ^ay  against  the  present  Gov- 
ernment. It  may  be  possible  that  they  have  not  been 
alltogether  diligent  in  the  duties  they  had  to  perform, 
but  still  they  have  shown  a  great  deal  of  good  will — 
at  least,  so  way  the  honorable  gentleman.  Here  is 
what  he  save  : — 

In  1S<0,  Sir  John  ^racdomild  took  the  first  opportunitv  hft 
ha<l,  in  onler  to  V>ring  in  Ji  bill  into  tliis  House — he  liimself,the 
leatler  of  the  Conservative  puoy,  introihiced  a  hill  into  Parlia- 
ment to  extend  the  same  j»rivileges  and  rights  to  the  half- 
breetls  in  the  territories  a^  those  enjoyed  under  the  Manitoba 
Act  by  the  half-breeds  in  the  province  of  Manitoba. 

This  statement  is  correct,  except  with  regard  to 
the  date  which  should  have  been  1871)  instead  of  ISSO. 
Sir  .John  Macdonald,  as  he  says,  introduced  a  bill  to 
extend  to  the  half-breeds  of  the  North- West  Territories 

THE   SAME   PRIVILEGES 

as  had  been  granted  to  those  of  Mamitoba.  That  was 
done  in  lS7i>,  and  the  Act  which  I  hold  in  my  hand 
reads  as  follows : 

That  the  following  powers  are  hereby  delegated  to  the 
Govornor  in  Council  to  sati^f .  any  claims  existing  in  connec- 
tion with  the  extinguishuK  n:  of  the  Indian  titles  preferred  by 
the  half-breeds  resident  in  the  N'orth-West  Territories,  out- 
side the  limits  of  Manitoba  prc^vious  to  the  bHh  day  of  July, 
1H70,  by  granting  land  to  such  persons  to  such  extent  ana  on 
such  tenus  and  con<Utions  as  may  from  tune  to  time  be  deemed 
expedient. 

The  provisions  of  this  statute  were  repeated  in  the 
Act  of  1883.  But  before  we  proceed  further,  it  may  ]>e 
important  to  nt  once  define  what  were  those  privileges 
and  rights  which  were  extended  to  the  half-breeds  of 
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Manitoba.    By  the  Act  of  1870  it    was  decreed  as 
follows :  — 

And  wliereas  it  is  expedient  towanls  the  extinguishment 
of  the  Indian  title  to  the  lands  in  the  province  to  appfopriate 
a  portion  of  such  ungranted  lands  to  the  extent  of  1  ,4(M),U0(J 
acres  thereof  lor  the  benefit  of  the  families  of  the  half-breeds 
reaidoDts.  it  is  hereby  enacted  that  the  Lieutenant-^iovernor, 
under  regulations  to  be  from  time  to  time  miule  by  the  Gov- 
ernor-Gent-ral  in  Council ,  shall  select  such  lots  or  tracts  in 
such  parts  of  the  province  as  h*?  may  deem  expedient,  to  the 
extent  aforesaid,  ami  divide  tlio  same  among  the  children  of 
heads  of  families  residing  in  the  province  at  the  time  of  the 
said  transfer  to  Canada. 

And  by  a  farther  Act,  the  Act  of  1874,  the  same 
privilejj:es  were  extended,  not  only  to  heads  of  fami- 
lies but  to  minors,  the  children  of  half-breeds,  as  de- 
fined in  section  32  ot'that  Act.  These  Acts,  as  they 
were  administered,  assigned,  first,  to  each  head  of  fa- 
mily the  plot  of  land  of  which  he  happened  to  be  in 
possef-siun  at  the  time  of  the  transfer,  to  the  extent  of 
160  ficres;  and  besides  that 

TJIE    IIALF-nUEEDS    WEUE   ALSO   GKANTED, 

for  the  extinguishment  of  the  Indian  title.  IGO  acres 
of  land  or  scrip  for  KK)  acres  of  land  ;  and  each  minor, 
240  acres  or  scrip  for  that  quantity.  In  1870  the  First 
Minister  look  power  to  extend  the  same  privileges  to 
the  linlf-breeds  of  the  North- We-^t.  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  hiilf-brecdR  of  jNInnitoba  were  treated  as  a  special 
cla^^s.  They  were  not  treated  as  Indians  ;  they  were 
not  troMtcil  as  whites  but  as  participatinji:  in  the  rights 
i)f  l)oth  the  whites,  and  the  Indians.  If  thev  had  been 
treated  as  Indians,  thev  would  have  been  sent  to  their 
reserves  ;  if  they  liad  been  treated  as  whites,  they 
would  have  been  ^n'anted  homesteads  ;  but  as  I  have 
said,  they  were  treated  as  a  special  class,  participat- 
ing in  both  rights  of  Avhites  and  Indians ;  as  whites 
they  were  given  a  homestead  of  100  acres  on  the  plot. 
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of  land  of  which  they  happened  to  be  in  possession; 
as  Indians,  they  were  given  scrip  for  lands  to  the  ex- 
tent of  100  acres  for  each  head  of  family, and  240  acres 
for  minors.  In  1871),  as  I  have  said,  the  (jovernment 
passed  a  statute  similar  to  the  statute  of  Manitoba. 
Did  they  act  upon  it  ?  When  did  they  act  up')n  it  ? 
When  was  the  first  thing  done  by  the  Government  of 
Canada  to  put  in  force  the  Act  of  1879  ?  The  first 
thing  ever  done  by  the  Government  af  Canada  to  put 
in  force  the  Act  they  themselves  had  passed,  was  on 
the  2.Stli  Januarv,  ISSo. 

SIX    LON(}    YEARS 

elapsed  before  they  attempted  to  do  that  justice  to 
the  half-breeds,  which  they  had  taken  power  from 
Parliament  to  do,  at  the  time.  During  all  that  time 
the  Government  was  ])erfectly  immoval)le.  The  honor- 
able member  for  Provencher  (Mr.  Royal)  told  us  the 
Government  have  done  their  duty  l)y  the  half-breeds. 
Sir,  if  the  Government  had  done  their  dutv  bv  the 
half-breeds,  how  is  it  that  the  half-breeds  so  often 
petitioned  the  Government  to  grant  them  their  rights? 
How  is  it  that  tliey  so  often  deluge«l  the  Department 
with  petitions  an<l  deputations  ?  How  is  it  that  tiiey 
^K}  often  appealed  to  the  honorabb*  member  for  Pro- 
VfMioher  himfolf?  How  is  it,  for  instance,  that  on  the 
P.)th  of  November,  ls^2,  Maxini(»  Lt*pine,  now  a  prii?- 
ont^r  in  tiie  Manitoba  penitentiary,  l>a[)li'«te  Houcber, 
wounded  in  rattle,  Charles  Lavalh'e,  woiuxUmI  in  bat- 
tle. Isidore  Dumas,  killed  in  battle,  andsev(^ral  oiliers 
adilres>ied  Mr.  Duck,  the  ag^nt  at  Prince  All»ert,  ask- 
ing him  to  try  and  induce  the  (lovernment  to  grant 
them  their  rights,  representing  at  lb(!  same  time  that 
they  had  petitioned,  and  that  their  petitions  had 
been  supporte«l  by  prominent  men.  amongst  others 
the  honorable  Mr.  U  )val.  the  member  for  I'rovencher, 
and  all  without  avail  ?  How  is  it  that  these  men,  in 
<»rder  to  obtain  the  rights  which  were  denied  them, 
have  gone  thr<)ugh  such  an  ordeal  as  they  have,  if  the 
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Government  did  justice  by  them  ?  An  agitation  was 
going  on  all  the  time  in  the  North- West,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment were  perfectly  immovable.  Tlic  houorable 
meml^er  for  Hellechasse  (Mr.  Amyot)  stated  the  other 
day  that  the  Government  during  all  those  years  were 

SLUMREiaXG   AND    SNORING. 

T  believe  that  expression  was  none  too  stroni:, 
because  we  have  evidence  of  its  truth  in  the  Goveru- 
ment's  own  blue  book.  Would  vou  believe  it,  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  have  evidence  that  the  Department 
had  forgotten  the  law  which  they  themselves  had 
placed  on  the  statute  book  ,  we  have  evidence  that 
the  Government  actually  forgot  that  the  half-breeds 
were  entitled  to  special  privileges.  The  thing  is  almost 
incredible  ;  yet  here  is  the  evidence  of  it.  There  was  a 
meeting  held  at  Prin:e  Albert  of  the  sei tiers  of  the 
locality, to  take  into  consideration  their  own  grievances 
and  the  grievances  of  the  half-breeds  as  well ;  amongst 
the  resolutions  carried  was  the  following,  the  third 
one  :  — 

M'd Movod  by  Mr.  Miller,  seconded    by   M.  Spencer,  and 

carrioil  unanimously  :—\Vhere^is  the  Indian  title  in  this  «lis- 
trict  or  territory  has  not  be(;oine  e.vtinct,  and  the  old  settlers 
and  half-bree  1  ]topulation  of  Manitoba  were  granted  scrip  in 
commutation  <>i  such  title  and  such  allovvanco  ha«  not  been 
made  t<>tho-;e  resident  in  this  territory  : —  AV^o/r/.y/,  that  the 
right  honorable  Ministi-r  of  the  Interior  bo  re«iuested  to  grant 
such  scrip  to  such  settlei-s,  thus  placing  them  on  an  equal 
footing  with  their  ronfrh'es  in  Manitoba. 

This  resolution  simply  asked  that  the  half-breeds 
of  the  Nurth-West  should  be  treated  just  as 

THE    HALF- BREEDS     OF    MANITOBA 

were  treated — just  as  the  honorable  member  for  Pro- 
vencher  said  tiiev  should  have  been  treated  ;  and 
wliat  was  the  answer  of  the  Department?  The  answer 
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of  the  Department  will  show  precisely  wliat  T  have 
Htated,  that  the  Department  at  that  tinie  in  1881  had 
forgotten  the  tenor  of  the  statute  they  had  placed  on 
the  statute  book  before.  Here  is  the  answer,  addressed 
to  tlie  lionorable  Lawrence  Clarke,  who  had  trans- 
mitted the  petition  : 

PKPARTMEXr  OF  THK  IXTERIOK,  OtTAWA 

22na  Nov.,  18S1. 

Sir, — Bycliroction  of  tlie  Minister  of  the  Interior,  1  li/ivf^ 
the  liouor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  ol' memorial  handed  in 
hy  yon,  of  certiiin  ro-iolutions  |»a'«>o<lat  ameetingot"  the  inhah- 
itant»<  of  the  district  of  FiOrne  o^hich  you  represent  in  tlie 
Xorth-West  Council),  held  at  Prince  Albert  on  the  ISth  Dclo- 
ber.  I  SSI. 

In  rejily  to  the  «piestions  involved  in  the  several  resolu- 
tions contained  therein,  I  am  to  say  as  follows  : — 

Resolution  Xo.  o.  As  hv  treatv  with  th<'  hulians  iln*ir 
title  to  any  portion  of  the  tr-rritory  include<l  withui  the  dis- 
trict of  Lome  has  been  extingui>hetl,  this  resolution  wouhl 
need  ex])lanation. 

HERE  WAS   A  RESOLl'TION 

calling  upon  the  (Jovernment  to  give  effect  to  a  law 
passed  by  themselves— to  give  the  half-breeds  the 
Sfecial  rights  to  which  by  law  they  were  entitled. 
and  vet  the  Government  declares  that  this  resolution 
re<imres  explanation.  Well,  the  explanation  came, 
and  it  was  not  long  in  coming.  Mr.  Clarke  answered 
as  follows  : — 

Oaklt^^.v,  N.W.T.,  2:)th  .Iaxiaky,  1Sm>. 

•Sir, — I  have  the  honor  to  aoknowledge  the  receipt  of  your 
letter  of  the  22nd  November  Ix-^t,  embo<iying  the  reply  of  the 
right  honorable  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  to  a  memorial, 
handed  in  by  me,  of  certain  resohitions  ])assed  at  a  meeting  of 
tlie  inhabitants  of  the  district  of  Lome,  held  at  Prince  Albert 
on  the  ISth  October,  IvSL 

With  regard  to  resolution  No.  3.  it  is  remarked  that : 
"  As  }>y  treaty  with  the  Indians,  tlieir  title  to  any  port  ion  of 
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tho  territory  included  within  the  district  of  Lome  has  been 
extinguished,  this  re^ohition  would  need  explanation." 

I  would  respectfully  submit  that  the  Indian  title  no  doubt 
has  been  extinguished,  but  evidently  not  tiiat  of  the  half-breed 
residents  of  tho  North-West  Territories. 

The  Govorninont  of  the  Dominon  of  Canada  have  repeat- 
edly acknowledged  tae  ight  in  the  soil  of  the  ha  If-breed  in- 
habitants, as  is  proven  oy  the  Parliament  of  Canada  in  1870, 
3^^  Vic,  chap.  3,  section  31,  as  follows. 

Then  he  recites  all  the  acta  bv  which  the  Parlia- 
ment  of  Canada  had  declared,  time  and  again,  that 
the  half-breeds  were  entitled  to  compensation  for  their 
Indian  title ;  and  goes  on  : 

It  will  be  seen,  th^irefore,  that  from  tho.  first  enactment, 
in  isTO,  to  the  last,  in  1879,  the  rights  in  the  soil  of  the  half- 
breeds  have  been  recognized  by  the  Government,  and  provi- 
sion made  for  the  extinguishment  of  their  title. 

This  explanation  was  certainly  clear  enough,  but 
the  Government  at  once  relapsed  into  the  state  of 
immovability  in  which  they  had  been  living,  and 
the  Minister  fell  again  into  the  state  of  repose  which 
he  had  been  enjoying,  for  so  many  years  before.  The 
half-breeds  petitioned  again,  they  sent  their  friends 
upon  delegations  to  Ottawa  ;  they  sent  the  honorable 
member  for  Provencher;  yet  the  Government  never 
took  an  V  action  in  the  matter  until  the  28th  of  Januarv, 
1885,  when  the  Minister  felt  his  seat  shaken  bv  the 
first  waves  of  the  tempest  that  was  soon  to  sweep  over 
the  countrv, 

TOO  late!  too  late  I  TOO  late! 

WJien  the  seeds  of  discontent  have  long  been  germi- 
nating, when  hearts  have  long  been  swelling  Avith 
long  accumulating  bitterness,  and  wlien  humiliations 
and  disappointments  have  made  men  discontented 
and  sullen,  a  small  incident  will  create  a  conflagra- 
tion, just  as  a  spark   dropped  on  the  prairie,  \inder 
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certain  circumstances,  will  kindle  a  widespread  and 
unquenchable  fire.  Then  the  Government  moved, 
but  it  was  too  late.  The  incident  occurred — what 
was  it?  The  honorable  member  for  Provencher  told 
us  what  it  was.  After  the  Government  had  announced 
a  commission,  a  man  had  the  imprudence  to  say  that 
commission  would  not  come,  but  that  bullets  would 
come  instead  ;  and  this  statement  oftlie  honorable 
gentleman  is  corroborated  by  a  statement  of  Arch- 
bishop Tache  in  a  letter  published  in  December  last, 
in  which,  speaking  of  the  commencement  of  the  rebel- 
lion, he  said  : 

The  assurance  that  a  coiniiiisslon  would  bo  sent  was  not 
accepted.  People  preferred  to  believe  a  rumor  which  went  to 
show  that,  instead  of  gran  ting  them  their  rights,  the  authorities 
were  to  send  irons  for  their  lea  h^'  an- 1  bullets  for  those  who 
would  protect  liim.  That  conviction  produced  the  result  which 
was  to  be  ex[>ected.  The  half-breeds  thought  they  would 
resist  and  defen<l  themselves.  Badly  armed,  without  ammu- 
nition^or  provisions,  they  took  ])Osse.ssion  oF  the  stores  in  the 
vicinity.  The  unfortunate  att^a(;k  made  against  them  at  Duck 
I-ake  wiis  a  declaration  of  war. 

It  will  strike  many  minds  now  that  there  is  a 
great  analogy  between  the  origin  of  this  rebellion  and 
the  origin  of  the  rebellion  in  Lower  Canada  in  1S37. 
An  agitation  had  been  going  on  in  Lower  Cunadn  for 
many  years,  as  it  had  been  going  on  in  the  Xorth-We^t 
for  many  years,  audit  was  when  the  (Jovernniont 
attempted  to  arrc-^t  the  leaders  of  tlio  movement  that 
the  rebellion  broke  out ;  and,  without  g<»iiig  any 
further.  I  am  glad  to  recall  the  fact  tliat,  (le[)lorablc 
as  was  this  rebellion  in  Lower  Canadii.  it  secured  at 
once  to  the  Lower  Canadians  the  rights  which  they 
had  beeii  vainlv  seekiiiK  for  ?o  manv  vears,  and  it 
secured  this  further  result:  That  although  the  ])0})U- 
lation  had  been  hitherto  in  favor  of  rebellion  they  at 
(»nce  became 

THE   MOST   FAITHFUL   SUBJECTS 

England  ever  had.    In  the  same  manner,  though  the 
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last  result  has  uot  yet  been  obtained,  it  may  be  and 
will  be  obtained,  I  have  no  doubt,  in  the  North- West, 
because  the  immediate  result  of  the  rebellion  there 
has  been  to  secure  to  the  half-breeds  the  rights  which 
had  been  denied  to  them  up  to  that  time.  I  have 
charged  the  Government  Avith  not  only  having  been 
negligent  in  the  duty  they  owed  to  the  half-breeds, 
but  with  denying  to  the  half-breeds  the  right?  to 
which  they  were  entitled.  I  charge  them  again  witli, 
not  ignoring  only,  but  actually  refusing,  of  design 
aforethought,  the  rights  to  which  the  half-breeds  were 
entitled.  The  first  order  the  Government  passed 
under  the  statute  was  that  of  the  28th  Jaiiuarv,  18S3. 
What  was  that  order?  Its  provisions  are 

IMPORTANT   TO   CONSIDER, 

in  view  of  the  charge  which  I  have  preferred   against 
the  (jJovernment.    The  order  runs  as  follows  : — 

<.>n  a  memoranduiu  date. I  2r>th  January,  ISSo.  from  the 
Minister  of  t!ie  Inteiior,  submitting  that  it  is  desirable,  with  a 
view  of  settling  equitably  the  claims  of  the  half-breeds  in  Mani- 
toba and  the  North- West  Territories,  who  would  have  been  enti- 
tled to  land  had  they  resided  in  Manitoba  at  the  time  of  the 
tran-ifer  and  tiled  their  claims  in  due  course  under  the  Mani- 
toba Act,  and  also  of  those  who,  though  residing  in  Manitoba 
an<l  equitably  entitled  to  participate  Iti  the  grant,  did  not  do 
so,  to  ascertain  the  number  of  such  half-breeds,  and  recom- 
mending that  he  be  authorized  to  obtain  an  enumeration  of 
them,  and  to  employ  three  persons  to  make  such  enumeration. 

Tlie  ])ro visions  of  the  order,  you  see,  were  first 
to  cause  an  enumeration  to  be  made  of  the  half-breeds 
who  were  entitled  to  compensation,  in  order  to  settle 
equitably  the  claims  of  those  half-breeds.  What  was 
to  be  that  equitable  settlement?  The  order  is  vague, 
it  is  silent.  Was  the  settlement  to  be  that  which  was 
granted  to  the  half-breeds  of  Manitoba,  as  was  insi- 
nuated the  other  day  by  the  honorable  member  from 
Provencher  (Mr.   Royal)  ?    I  say  no  ;    I  say  that  the 
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settlement  that  the  Government  then  contemplated, 
and  wiiich  is  called  equitable,  Avas  not  the  F-ettlement 
which  had  been  made  in  favor  of  th&  half-breeds  of 
Manitoba.  I  may  here  recall  what  was  the  latter 
settlement.  The  half-l>reeds  of  Manitoba  were  J2;iven, 
lirst,  a  free  grant  of  the  i>k)ts  of  land  which  they 
occupied,  to  the  extent  of  l('»n  acres  each,  as  whiles  ; 
they  were  given,  in  the  second  place,  in 

EXTINCTION   OF    THE   INDIAN   TITLE, 

land  to  the  extent  of  IHO  acres  for  each  head  of  a  family, 
aad  land  or  scrip  to  the  extent  of  *J4U  acres  for  every 
minor.  Was  this  to  be  the  settlement  which  was  to 
be  given  by  the  Government  under  order  of  the  2sth 
Januarv?  i  sav  it  was  not:  and  I  call  to  witness  upon 
this  point  the  language  spoken  by  the  First  Mini^^ter 
himself  on  the  2(>th  March  last,  when  this  matter 
came  before  this   House.     ()n  thai   occasion  lie  said  : 

As  a  whole  the  Imlf-hreeds  have  l>eoii  toM  that  if  tliey 
(lesired  to  be  consiileri^*!  as  lu<liaiis  there  are  nio>t  liberal 
reserves  that  they  could  go  to  with  the  others;  but  that  il  they 
<lesir«Ml  to  beconsidere<l  white  men  thr*y  could  get  16o  acres  of 
Jan<l  as  homesteads.  lint  they  are  not  satisfied  with  that :  they 
want  to  get  land  scrip  ofequ  d  quantity — I  think  upwards  of 
:Jl»  acres — and  then  get,  as  a  matter  of  cour>e,  tln*ir  home- 
steads as  well. 

You  see,  therefore,  that  the  Government,  on  the 
20th  March,  ISSo,  was  not  <lisposed  to  treat  the  half- 
breeds  of  the  >Jorlh-WePt  Territtjries  as  they  had 
treated  the  half-breeds  of  Manitoba.  If  they  had  been 
dipi)0sed  to  do  so,  the  First  Minister  would  have  said: 
We  will  give  them,  as  we  have  given  the  half-breeds 
of  Manitoba,  the  plots  of  land  on  which  th<\v  reside, 
as  free  grants  of  KJO  acres  each,  this  to  be  their  rights 
as  homesteaders  ;  and  as  Indians  we  will  give  them, 
in  extinguishment  of  their  rights  to  the  Indian  title, 
land  scrip  to  the  extent  of  UJU  acres  for  each  head  of  a 
family  and  24(»  acres  to  each  minor.  No;  the  language 
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of  the  First  Minister  shows  that  lie  was  opposed  to  their 
being  treated  in  this  way.  He  said  :  **  If  they  wanted 
to  be  treated  as  Indians,  they  could  go  on  the  reserves  ; 
but  if  they  wanted  to  be  treated  as  whites,  they  could 
have  a  homestead  like  other  whites."  Therefore 

I    CHARGE   THE   GOVERNMENT 

with  this,  that,  when  they  parsed  the  order  of  28th 
January,  1885,  it  Avas  not  their  intention  to  afford  the 
same  justice  tu  the  half-breeds  of  the  North-West  Ter- 
ritories that  had  been  afforded  to  those  of  Manitoba. 
The  intentions  then  expressed  in  the  language  I  have 
just  quoted  from  the  First  Minister  were  carried  out 
four  days  later,  on  the  80th  March,  when  another 
Order  in  Council  was  passed,  and  how  did  that  Order 
in  Council  read  ?  It  read  as  follows  : — 

The  Minister  of  the  Interior  is  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  ex- 
pedient that  those  claims  should  be  satisfied  b}'  granting: 
First,  to  each  half-breed  head  of  a  family  resident  in  the  North 
West  Territories,  outside  of  the  limits  of  Manitoba  previous  to 
the  l.")th  July,  1870,  the  lot  or  portion  of  land  of  which  he  is  at 
j>resent  in  honajlth  and  undisputed  occupation  by  virtue  of 
residence  upon  and  cultivation  thereof,  to  the  extent  of  100 
acres,  and  if  the  lot  or  portion  of  land  for  which  he  is  in  bona 
^'(^r*  occupation  as  aforesaid  should  be  less  than  100  acres,  the 
dillorenco  to  be  made  uj)  to  him  by  an  issue  of  scrij).  redeem- 
able in  land,  at  the  rate  of  one  dollar  j)er  acre,  and  in  case 
of  each  half-breed  head  of  a  family  residing  in  the  North-West 
Territories  previous  to  the  ir)th  day  of  July,  I S70,  who  is  not 
at  present  in  /yo//«  //</c' occuj)ation  of  any  land,  scrip  be  issued, 
redeemable  in  land,  to  the  extent  of  $100. 

The  same  prt)vision  is  thereafter  made  for  the  mi- 
nors. Let  us  examine  this  Order  in  Council.  What 
does  it  provide  for?  It  ])rovide8  simply  this,  that  the 
half-breed  shall  get  a  grant  of  IGO  acres  as  settler  or 
homesteader,  l)Ut  thut  nothing  shall  be  given  him  in 
extinguishment  of  his  Indian  title.  If  the  half-breed 
is  in  possession  of  a  ph^t  of  100  acres,  he  is  to  receive 
a  free  grant  of  it — nothing  more ;  if  his  lot  is  not  100 
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acres,  he  is  to  receive  the  difference— nothing  more ;  so 
that  it  is  manifest  at  that  date,  under  this  Order  in 
Council,  it  was  not  the  intention  of  the  Government 
to  give  to  the  half-breeds  of  the  North- West  Territories 
the  same  rightp  that  had  been  given  to  the  half-breeds 
of  Manitoba.  The  commission  beinc:  issued  under  this 
order,  it  was  not  possi])le  for  the  commissioners  to  do 
otherwise  than  to  carry  out  the  provisions  contained 
in  the  order.  They  had  no  authority  to  go  to  any 
greater  length  than  they  were  authorized  by  that 
order. 

THE   COMMISSION   WAS   ISSUED 

to  Mr.  {street,  Mr.  Goulet  and  Mr.  Forget,  and  as  soon 
as  they  came  to  the  North- West,  as  soon  as  they  came 
to  investigate  the  matter  involved,  they  saw  at  once 
that  this  proposed  settlement  would  be  no  settlement 
at  all,  that  the  half-breeds  would  be  still  dissatislied  ; 
and  uj)on  the  4th  April,  Mr.  Street  telegraphed  to  Mr. 
Macpher6on,lhen  Minister  of  the  Interior,  as  follows  :- 

It'desirod  by  half  breods,  wouM  it  not  bo  ndvisable  to  grant 
scrip,  one  sixty  or  two  forty  dol'ars,  jicrniitting  thorn  to  ac- 
(juire  title  to  lands  in  ocoiii>ation  throuL'h  possession?  other- 
wise, (iovernnient  really  gives  nothing  ibr  Indian  title.  Do  you 
wish  me  to  give  notice  that  coniniission  will  take  evidence  of 
claims  other  than  thoto  of  half  breeds?  Pearce  concurs  in  first 
8Ugg«-hiion. 

Here  is  the  telegram  in  which  the  commissioner 
at  once  points  out  that,  if  ho  carries  out  the  Order  in 
Council,  the  (ioverninent  gives  nothing  to  the  lialt- 
breeds  for  the  extinguisliment  of  the  Indian  title. 
Then  the  next  day,  a  letter  followed  up  the  telegram 
from  Mr.  Street,  and  it  is  still  more  significant:  — 

My  Dkai:  Sir  Davu), 

We  arrived  here  enrlv  this  morninir.  and  I  met  mv  I'ellow- 
commissioners  at  the  I)ominion  I^n«ls  (.>llice  at  in  o*cl<»ck. 
They  introduced  the  su))ject  as  to  which  I    telegraphed  you 
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yestcrdjiy,  and  spoke  very  strongly  as  to  its  being  one  which 
was  likely  to  be  a  serious  stumbling-block  in  our  dealings  with 
the  half-breeds.  Lest  you  should  not  lully  have  understood 
my  telt^gram  1  will  shortly  state  the  point.  Suppose  we  find 
tliat  a  half-breed  has  been  u])on  and,  since  loth  'luly,  1870,  in 
occupation  of  a  parcel  of  say  100  acres,  under  circumstances 
which,  if  he  were  a  white  settler,  would  entitle  him  to  a  gmnt 
of  the  land  under  the  homestead  clauses  under  the  Dominion 
Ijuid  Act,  under  thenuthority  we  now  f)08sess  we  could,  if  he 
were  the  head  of  a  family,  allow  him  nothing  more  than  the 
100  acres  ;  we  could  allow  him  nothing  for  hit!  claim  as  a  hall- 
breed,  and,  inajrmuch  as  the  riovernment  has  all  along  been 
purporting  to  deal  with  the  half-breeds  as  if  they  had  some 
gentrral  rights  beyond  tho>e  of  ordinary  incoming  settlers,  my 
fellow  commissioners  say  that  great  dissatisfaction  and  disap- 
pointment will  be  cniate<l  if  we  give  to  these  occupying  half- 
breeds  <  nly  that  which  any  ordinary  settler  can  claim,  and 
nothing  for  the  extinguishment  of  his  Indiim  title.  Mr.  Pearoe 
discussed  the  matter  very  fuUv  with  us  and  concurred  in  the 
advisability  of  our  obtaining,  if  possible,  the  power  to  enablo 
us  to  allow  the  half-breed  to  claim  the  land  occupied  by  hmi 
un<ler  the  homestead  provisions,  and  in  addition  to  give  liim 
his  scrip  for  the  §100  or  $240,  as  the  case , may  be,  for  the 
ln<lian  title. 


THERE    WAS   THE   POLICY 

which  was  suggested  by  Mr,  Street  as  soon  as  he  had 
commenced  to  investigate  the  matter,  and  what  was 
the  answer?  The  very  following  day  there  was  this 
telegram  which  fhoiihl  have  betn  sent  six  or  seven 
years  before  at  least : — 

W.  l\  \l.  Street,  Q.   (;., 

Chairman,   Ilalf-breod    Commission, 

Winnipeg. 

No  objection  to  your  suggestion  to  give  scrip,  and  allow 
occupants  to  acquire  title  through  possession,  when  desired 
by  them. 

At  last  justice  have  been  given  to  these  people. 
For   seven   lung  years  they  had  petitioned,  and  peti- 
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tioned  in  vain.  On  the  26th  March,the  Prime  Minister, 
in  his  place  in  this  Huuee,  gave  it  as  his  policy  that 
these  men  were  not  entitled  to  any  special  privileges, 
that  they  had  no  such  rights  as  were  given  to  their 
confreres  in  Manitoba,  that  they  were  to  be  treated  not 
as  half-breeds,  not  as  a  8])ecial  class,  but  either  as  In- 
dians or  whites.  At  last  justice  was  coining  to  them. 
At  last  what  they  had  been  petitioning  for  so  many 
years  was  coming  to  them,  and  what  was  the  cause? 
In  ten  days,  from  the  2(>th  of  March  to  the  Oth  of 
April,  the  Government  had  altered  their  policy  and 
had  given  what  they  had  refused  for  years.  What  was 
the  cause?  The  bullets  of  Duck  Lake ;  the  reljellion 
in  the  North  West.  The  Government  had  been  refus- 
ing for  years,  and  at  last  these  men  took  their  lives 
and  liberties  in  their  hands,  and  at  last  the  Govern- 
ment came  down  and  gave  them  what  they  were  en- 
titled to.  I  appeal  now  to  any  friend  of  liberty  in  this 
House;  I  appeal  not  only  to  the  Liberals  who  sit  be- 
side me,but  to  any  man  who  has 

A   BKITISII  HEART   IN    HIS   BREAST, 

and  I  ask,  when  subjects  of  Her  Majesty  have  l^een 
petitioning  for  years  for  their  rights,  and  those  rights 
nave  not  only  been  ignoreti,  but  have  been  denied. and 
when  these  men  take  tlieir  lives  in  their  hands  and 
rebel,  will  anyone  in  this  nou:»e  say  that  these  men, 
when  they  got  their  rights,  should  not  have  saved 
their  heads  as  well,  and  that  the  criminals,  if  crimi- 
nals there  were,  in  tliis  rebellion,  are  not  those  who 
fought  and  bled  and  died,  but  the  men  who  sit  on 
those  Treasury  benches?  Sir,  rebellion  is  always  an 
evil,  it  is  always  an  offence  ogajnst  the  positive  law 
of  a  nation,  it  is  not  always  a  moral  crime.  The  Minis- 
ter of  Militia,  in  the  week  that  preceded  the  execution 
of  Kiel,  fetated  his  sentiments  of  re]»ellion  in  tlieee 
words :  ''I  hate  all  rebels  ;  I  have  no  sympathy,  good, 
bad  or  indifferent,  with  rebellion.-'  Sir,  wnat  is  hate- 
ful— I  use  the  word  which  the  honorable  gentleman 
18 
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made  use  of— what  is  hateful  is  not  rebellion,   but  is 
the  despotipm  which  induces  rebellion  ;  what  is  hate- 
ful are  not  rebels,  but  the  men  who,   having  the  en- 
juyment  of  power,   do  not   discharge  the   duties  of 
power;  the  men  who,   having  the  power  to  redress 
wrongs,  refuse  to  listen  to  the  petitions  that  are  sent 
to  them  ;  the  men  who,  when   they   are  asked   for   a 
loaf,  give  a  stune.  The  honorable  gentleman  hates  all 
rebels,  he  sayp.  I  wonder  if  he  will  extend  his  hatred 
to  the  great  rebel  whose  proud  statue  stands  almost 
at  my  arm's  length.  I  venture  to  say  that  if  that  man 
whose  statue  has  been  erected  here  by  the  Canadian 
Government  had  been  living  to-day,  and  had  occupied 
his  place  on  the  Treasury  benches,  he  would  have  re- 
membered that  he  was  once  a  rebel.     I  have  seen  the 
day  when  the  Minister  of  Militia  had  not  for  the  rebel- 
lion the  horror  he  now  professes.  I  have  seen  the  day 
when  the  Minister  of  Militia  had   not   for   rebels   the 
deep  hatred  which  he  proclaimed  to  the  world  almost 
witiiin  the  hearing  of  a  condemned  man  ;  I  have  seen 
the  (lay  when  the  Minister  of  Militia  had   great  sym- 
j)atliy  in  his  heart  for  rebellion,   when   he  had   deep 
sympathy  in  his  heart  for  the  very  rebel  whom  he  had 
in  ]\U  mind,  and  whose  death-knell  he  was  in  advance 
ringing,  when  he  was  proclaiming  his  hatred  of  rebel- 
lion at  Winnipeg.     Riel  was  once  before  a   rebel ;  he 
was  indicted  before,  not  for  rebellion,   but  for  murder 
connected  with  rebellion.     The  honorable  gentleman 
who  now  has  such  a  hatred  for  rebels  spoke   on   that 
occasion.     Resolutions  were  introduced  in  this  House 
on  a  certain  occasion  to 

EXTENJ)   AN   AMNESTY 

for  all  offences  connected  with  the  rebellion  and  to 
all  otTenders,  Riel  and  a  few  others  excepted,  and 
granting  an  amnesty  even  to  them,  but  with  certain 
restrictions.  The  honorable  gentleman  spoke  on  that 
occasion.  Did  he  then  proclaim,  as  he  now  does,  his 
hatred  of  rebellion  ?  Did  he  speak  the  language  which 
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he  spoke  lately  in  Winnipeg  ?  Did  he  say  he  hated 
all  rebels?  *'  1  have  a  hatred  of  all  rebels  ;  I  have  no 
sympathy,  good,  bad  or  indifferent,  with  rebellion.  *" 
ho  J  but  this  is  what  he  said : 

?lir  Mr.  Ciiron  said  that  he  will  vote  against  the  resolution 
because  it  does  not  atf'ord  a  complete  solution  of  the  North- 
west dilficnlty.  Having  voterl  against  the  expulsion  of  Kiel 
from  tliis  House,  he  cannot  vote  for  his  banishment  from  the 
country.  A  complete  anmesty  is  the  only  practical  sohition, 
and  he  is  sure  that  the  same  ditlicuUies  will  recur  ne.xt  year. 

*'^lT(lMr.  Speaker,  that  was  the  sentiment  of  the  honor- 
able gentleman  at  that  time.  Well,  if  on  that  occasion 
Riel  was  entitled  to  a  lull  amnesty,  was  he  not 
entitled,  at  least,  to  a  commutation  of  sentence  on 
this  occasion,  when  this  last  rebellion  had  not  l)een 
darkened  by  such  an  act  as  darkened  the  pnges  of 
the  first  rebellion  ?  The  honorable  gentleman  in  those 
day.s  stated  again  and  again  that  the  first  rebellion 
was  jur?tilied.  If  tlie  first  rebellion  was  justified,  was 
not  the  second  re])ellion  equally  justified?  Where 
would  be  the  half-breeds  to-day  if  it  had  not  been 
for  tliis  rebellion?  Would  thcv  have  obtained  the 
rights  which  they  now  enjoy  ?  I  say,  Sir,  that  the 
Canadian  (Government  stands  convicted  of  liavinjr 
yielded  only  to  rebellion,  and  not  to  the  just  repre- 
sentations of  the  half-breeds,  and  of  having  actually 
forced  tliem  into  insurrection.  Mr.  Speaker,  such 
were  my  sentiments,  and  I  spoke  tliem  elsewliere.  I 
appeal,  upon  this  occasion,  as  I  did  elsewhere, 

TO   EVERY    FRIEND   OF    LIBERTY, 

to  all  those  who,  during  tliese  twenty-five  years  past, 
have  felt  their  hearts  thrill  whenever  a  struggle  for 
frf-edom  was  going  on  in  any  corner  of  the  world  ; 
with  the  Italians,  when  they  delivered  their  country 
from  the  yoke  of  Austria:  with  the  Americans,  in 
their  stupendous  struggle  for  national  unity  and   for 
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the  suppression  of  African  slavery  :  with  the  Mexi- 
cans, in  their  successful  attempt  to  resist  the  foreign 
domination  which  the  Frencn  Emperor  sought  to 
impose  on  them  ;  with  the  French  themselves  in  their 
generous  thcu^ih  often  misguided  efforts  to  establish 
amongst  themselves  the  bulwark  of  freedom,  parlia- 
mentary and  responsible  government;  with  the 
Danubian  populations,  when  they  attempted  to  rid 
themselves  of  the  degrading  domination  of  the 
Turks;  and  when  at  last— at  last — a  section  of  our 
own  countrymen  rose  in  arms  to  claim  rights  long 
denied  them,  rights  which  were  immediately  acknow- 
ledged to  be  just,  as  soon  as  thoy  were  asked  with 
bullets,  are  we  to  have  no  sympathy  with  them? 
Though,  Mr.  Speaker,  these  men  were  in  the  wrong; 
though  the  rebellion  had  to  be  put  down  ;  though  it 
was  ihe  duty  of  the  Canadian  Government  to  assert 
its  authoriiy  and  vindicate  the  law  ;  still,  I  ask  any 
friend  of  liberty,  if  there  is  not  a  feeling  rising  in  his 
heart,  stronger  than  all  reasoning  to  the  contrarv, 
that  these  men  were  excusable?  Such  were,  ^fr. 
Speaker,  my  sentiments.  I  spoke  them  elsewhere.  I 
have  had,  since  that  time,  occasion  to  realize  that  I 
have  greatlv  shocked  Torv  editors  and  Tory  members. 
Sir, 

I  KNOW    WHAT   TORY   LOYALTY   LS. 

Tories  have  always  been  famous  for  preaching  lovalty 
to  others.  Tories  have  alwavs  been  famous  for  tje:rcc 
loyal,  as  long  as  it  was  profitable  to  be  so.  Under  the 
reign  of  James,  the  Tories  were  gushing  in  their 
loyalty  as  long  as  the  tyranny  of  the  king  fell  upon 
Whigs  and  Dissenters  ;  but  when  at  last  the  tyranny 
of  James  fell  upon  the  Tories  themselves  and  the 
Church  of  their  heart,  their  slavish  notions  received 
a  most  salutarv  shock.  They  took  side  with  the 
Wliijrs.  and  horror  of  horrors,  thev  shouldered  the 
musket,  joined  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  put  him  on 
the  throne;  and  I  believe  that  to  this  day   the  Tories 
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will  say  that  it  was  a  happy  day  for  England  when 
that  rebellion  took  place.  If  Ave  pa^s  from  England 
to  this  country,  we  have  the  same  tale  to  tell.  In  1849 
the  Tories  were  gu.^hing  in  their  loyalty  as  long  as 
they  expected  the  Governor  General  to  be  disloyal  to 
the  people,  but  when  they  found  the  Governor  General 
was  loyal  to  the  people,  their  own  loyalty  oozed  out 
of  their  bodies  and  vanished  into  thin  air.  They  did 
not  shoulder  the  musket — that  would  have  been  too 
noble  a  weapon — but  Avith  eggs  and  stones  they  pelted 
the  representative  of  Iler  Majesty.  They  did  not 
shoulder  the  musket,  but  with  pen  and  ink  they  wrote 
and  signed  annexation  manifestoes.  And, Mr.  Speaker, 
if  we  continue  the  story,  even  down  to  the  days 
since  this  Government  has  been  in  power,  we  find 
that  when  they  introduced  the  National  Policy,  and 
when  it  was  objected  that  that  policy  was  unfair  and 
ungenerous  to  England,  and  that  it  might  possibly 
endanger  British  connection,  the  cool  Tory  answer 
was :  ''  So  much  the  worse  for  British  connection.  " 
Sir,  this  is  Tory  loyalty.  Read^  they  are  to-day  to 
sacrifice  British  connection,  if  British  connection 
stands  between  tliem  and  their  selfishness;  ready 
they  are  to-day  to  sacrifice  British  connection  if  it 
stands  between  them  and  their  enjoyment  of  power; 
readv  thev  are  to  sacrifice  British  connection  for  mere 
sordid  greed,  but  they  affect,  forsooth,  to  be  shocked 
when  we  i)rofess  sympathy  for  men  who,  in  the  West, 
have  been  vindicating  their  rights  long  denied.  Sir,  1 
will  not  receive  any  lectures  on  loyalty  from  men  with 
such  a  rec(^rd.  I  am  a  British  subject,  and  I  value 
the  proud  title  as  much  as  any  one  in  this  House. 
But  if  it  be  expected  of  me  that  I  shall  allow  fellow- 
countrymen  unfriended,  undefended,  unprotected  and 
unrepresented  in  this  House,  to  be  trampled  under 
foot  by  this  Government,  I  say  that  is  not  what  I 
understand  by  loyalty,  and  I  would  call  that  slavery. 
I  am  a  British  subject,  but  my  loyalty  is  not  of  the 
lips.  If  honorable  gentlemen  opposite  will  read 
history,  they  will  find  that  my  ancestors,  in  all  their 
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struggles  against  the  British  Crown  in  the  past,  never 
sought  anything  else  than 

TO   BE   TKEATED   AS   BRITISH    SUBJECTS, 

and  as  soon  as  they  were  treated  as  British  subjects, 
though  they  had  not  forgotten  the  land  of  their  ances- 
tors, tl}ey  became  amongst  the  most  loyal  subjects 
that  England  ever  had.  Sir,  since  our  loyalty  has 
been  impugned  by  honorable  gentlemen  opposite,  I 
am  inclined  to  quote  the  sentiments  of  my  race  and 
of  my  party,  as  they  were  expressed  by  my  honorable 
friend  from  iMegantic  (Mr.  Langelier)  on  an  occasion 
which  was  not  political.  Last  summer  certain  dele- 
gates from  boards  of  trade  in  France  visited  Canada. 
They  were  entertained  by  the  (-orporation  of  Quebec 
which  presented  them  an  address,  and  the  honorable 
member  for  Megantic,  in  his  quality  of  Mayor,  spoke 
as  follows: 

The  futc  of  arms  has  decreed  that  our  political  destinies 
should  be  united  with  the  destinies  of  England,  and  when  we 
consider  all  the  advantages  wliicli  we  have  reaped  from  that 
state  of  things,  our  regret  at  being  separate<l  from  France  is 
not  without  compensation.  When  we  can  establish  with 
France  extended  commercial  relations,  nothing  more  shall  we 
want.  Wo  preserve  a  political  rcf/iwc  of  whiih  we  are  pi*oud| 
ami  we  obtain  at  the  stime  time  the  satisfaction  of  preserving 
our  inteiests  and  sentiments. 

This  is  the  loyalty  of  the  French  Canadians  to-day. 
Thev  are  true  to  their  ancestors.  And  who  should 
object?  We  speak  the  French  language,  and  if  you 
look  at  it  from  a  purely  utilitarian  point  of  view  it  is 
a  great  disadvantage,  because  we  have  afterAvards  to 
learn  a  foreign  language  to  take  our  part  in  the 
national  movement  of  this  country.  Every  one  must 
learn 

TO   HPEAK   IT   THE   BEST   HE   CAN 

in  his  own  poor  way.    It  Avould  perhaps  be  best,  from 
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a  utilitarian  point  of  view,  lo  have  only  one  language  ; 
but  the  French  is  the  language  of  our  mothers,  the 
language  which  recalls  to  our  minds  the  most  sacred 
associations  which  first  dawn  on  the  heart  of  man  and 
which  can  never  die  out,  and  so  long  as  there  are 
French  mothers  the  language  will  nut  die.  Yet  these 
sentiments  are  quite  consistent  with  our  loyalty  to 
England,  and  loyal  we  are  to  England  ;  and  if  I  Were 
called  to  illustrate  it,  I  could  not  do  so  better  than 
by  quoting  the  remark  of  a  French  Canadian  lady  to 
^lr.  l)e  Belv^ze,  who,  in  1(S55,  visited  Canada  by  order 
of  Napoleon  III.  :  "Our  hearts  are  Avith  France,  but 
our  arms  are  to  England.  "  But  loyalty  must  be  reci- 
procal. It  is  not  enougli  for  the  subject  to  be  loyal 
to  the  Crown;  the  Crown  must  also  be  loyal  to  the 
subject.  So  far  as  England  is  concerned  she  has  done 
her  duty  nobly,  generously ;  but  this  Government 
has  not  done  its  duty  towards  the  half-breeds.  The 
(Tovernment  are  shocked,  and  their  friends  profess  to 
be  shocked,  because  those  men  claim  their  rights  and 
demanded  them  with  bullets.  Have  the  Government 
been  loyal  to  those  half-breeds?  If  they  had  been 
loyal  to  the  half-breeds,  no  such  trouble  would  have 
occurred.  If  the  Government  do  not  respect  the  law 
themselves,  and  if  afterwards  men,  to  vindicate  their 
rights,  take  wea])ons  in  their  hands  and  brave  the 
laws.  I  say  the  Government  are  bound  to  search  their 
consciences  and  see  if  they  have  given  occasion  for 
rebellion,  and  if  they  have  to  give  the  benefit  to  the 
guilty  one^.  This  is  what  we,  in  Lower  ('anada.  have 
been  claiming,  and  this  is  one  of  the  reasons  wliy  we 
have  felt  so  warmly  on  this  question.  ^?uch  is  not, 
however,  the  doctrine  of  the  Government. 

THE   DOCTRINE   OF   THE   GOVERNMENT 

is  not  put  in  that  way  in  the  memorandum  which  was 
issued  some  time  after  the  execution  of  Louis  Riel. 
Shortly  after  that  execution  the  Cfovernment  thought 
it  proper,  and  I  do  not  blame  them  for  it,  to  put  their 
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defence  before  the  country.  They  did  it  in  a  very 
able  paper  signed  by  the  late  Minister  of  Justice,  Sir 
Alexander  ('ampbell.  In  the  very  first  words  he 
speaks  as  follows : 

The  or>ponents  of  the  (lovernnir^nt  have  assorted  that  the 
rebelhon  was  provoked,  if  not  justified,  by  tlieir  mala  Iminis- 
tration  of  the  affairs  of  the  Xorth-West  Territories  and  inat- 
tention to  the  just  claims  of  the  half-brft?ds.  With  this  ques- 
tion, which  has  been  made  one  of  party  politics,  it  is  not 
thought  bocomini:  to  deal  here.  Upon  such  a  char^^c,  when 
ma<le  in  a  constitutional  manner,  the  Government  will  be 
rer<ponsible  to  tlie  representatives  of  the  people,  and  before 
them  they  will  be  prepared  to  meet  an«l  disprove  it. 

That  the  Goverament  should  be  compelled  to  submit 
their  reasons  for  having  so  acted  goes  as  a  matter  of 
course.  They  were  to  give  their  reasons — they  were 
responsible  to  the  people.  This  is  a  mi;!ter  of  course. 
.  But  this  is  not  what  is  contended  here.  The  conten- 
tion laid  down  is  that  when  the  ])eople  of  Canada  are 
tu  examine  the  action  of  the  Government  in  executing 
Riel,  the  question  whether  or  not  the  rebellion  was 
provoked  is  not  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  Was 
there  ever  a  more  unconstitutional,  more  intolerable 
doctrine  propounded?  I  say  it  is  contrary  to  the  true 
doctrine,  for  if  there  is  any  occasion  when  the  Govern- 
ment is  bound  to  search  into  the  matter  to  see  if  pro- 
vocation has  been  given  for  the  committal  of  an 
offence,  which  has  involved  the  death  penalty,  it  is 
when  the  offence  charged  is 

PURELY   A  POLITICAL  ONE. 

It  is  always  with  regret  I  am  sure,  that  the  Minister 
of  Justice  finds  himself  unable  to  report  in  favor  of 
the  commutation  of  a  death  sentence.  Whenever  in 
this  country  a  sentence  of  death  is  passed  upon  any 
of  our  fellow  beings,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Minister  of 
Justice  to  enquire  into  the  causes  of  the  crime  in 
order  to  see  if  the  requirements  of  the  law  would  not 
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be  equally  met  if  the  death  sentence  were  not  carried 
out.  Nothing  is  left  behind  that  can  lead  to  that 
desired  end.  And  yet  we  are  told  here  that  when  a 
man  is  charged  with  a  political  crime,  the  Govern- 
ment are  not  to  consider  whether  there  was  provoca- 
tion or  not  by  the  Crown  ?  With  the  Government  all 
rebellions  are  alike,  whether  provoked  or  not,  and 
they  have  all  to  be  treated  in  the  same  way.  You 
are  to  look  at  all  rebellions  as  utterly  bad.  You  have 
to  look  upon  the  rebellion  of  Junius  Brutus  and  the 
attempted  rebellion  of  Cataline  as  equally  bad.  I  say, 
on  the  contrary,  that  this  is  one  of  the  grounds  on 
which  I  arraign  the  Government,  ft  was  their  duty, 
when  they  came  to  consider  whether  tlie  death  sen- 
tence should  be  carried  out  on  Riol,  to  consider 
whether  he  had  received  provocation  for  the  deed 
which  brought  him  into  that  situation  ;  and  having 
failed  to  do  so,  the  Government,  on  their  own  con- 
fession, stand  guilty  of  having  failed  in  a  duty,  which 
is  one  of  the  most  sacred  that  ever  can  fall  upon  man. 
The  doctrine  of  the  Government  is  so  untenable  that 
they  could  not  adhere  to  it  to  the  last.  Even  before 
Sir  Alexander  Campbell  had  reached  the  end  of  his 
factum,  he  abandoned  his  theory,  for  in  the  very 
bottom  lines,  he  eays : 

Whether  rebellion  alone  should  be  punished  with  death 
is  a  (juestion  upon  which  opinions  may  dilfer.  Treason  will 
probably  ever  remain  what  it  aUvays  has  been  among  civilised 
nations,  the  highest  of  all  crimes  -j  but  such  conviction  for 
that  otlence  must  be  treated  and  dis])Osed  of  by  the  Executive 
Government  upon  its  own  merits,  and  with  a  full  consideration 
of  all  the  attendant  circumstances.  In  this  particular  instance, 
it  was  a  second  olfence,  and,  as  on  the  first  occasion.... 

The  ex- Minister  of  Justice  commenced  by  saying 
that  we  should  not  look  into  the  causes  which  had 
induced  the  rebellion  ;  he  had  conveniently  left  aside 
looking  into  the  causes,  but  he  no  less  conveniently 
looked  into  the  fact  that  this  was  a  second  offence.  So 
it  was,  and  for  the  second  time  the  Government 
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WAS   GUILTY   OF   THAT   REBELLION; 

for  the  second  time  Kiel  was  a  rebel,  and  was  a  rebel 
on  account  of  the  conduct  of  the  present  Government. 
Sir,  I  am  not  of  those  who  look  upon  Louis  Riel  as  a 
hero.  Nature  had  endowed  him  w^ith  many  brilliant 
qualities,  but  nature  had  denied  him  that  supreme 
quality  without  which,  all  other  qualities,  however 
brilliant,  are  of  no  avail.  Nature  had  denied  him  a 
w^ell-balanced  mind.  At  his  worst  he  was  a  subject 
fit  for  an  asylum,  at  his  best  he  was  a  religious  and 
political  monomaniac.  But  he  was  not  a  bad  man — 
I  do  not  believe  at  least  'hat  he  was  the  bad  man  that 
he  has  been  represented  to  be  in  a  certain  press.  It 
is  true  that  at  the  trial  a  most  damaging  fact  was 
brought  against  him  ;  it  is  true  that  he  had  offered  to 
accept  a  bribe  from  the  Government.  But  justice  to 
his  memory  requires  that  all  the  circumstances  con- 
nected with  the  fact,  should  be  laid  before  the  House. 
If  he  accepted  this  money,  it  is  evident  that  in  his 
own  confused  mind  it  was  not  with  a  view  of  betray- 
ing the  cauFC  of  his  fellow  countrymen — 

Some  honorable  members : — Yes,  ves. 

Mr.  Laurier  : — Why,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  expect 
that  the  members  who  now  interrupt  me,  would  deal 
in  the  same  manner,  but.  Sir,  I  give  them  the  credit 
of  having 

• 

BETTER   BALANCED   MINDS 

than  Louis  Riel.  In  his  own  dazed  mind  it  is  evident 
that  if  he  accepted  the  money,  it  was  not  with  a  view 
of  betraying  his  follow  countrymen — it  was  with  the 
view  of  working  for  them  in  another  way,  since  he 
said,  he  would  start  a  paper  in  the  United  States  and 
raise  up  the  other  nationalities. 

An  honorable  member : — Another  rebellion. 

Mr.  Laurier : — I  grant  that  if  that  reasoning  had 
been  made  by  a  man  in  his  senses,  such  as  an  hono- 
rable gentleman  on  the  other  side,  it  would  be  enough 
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to  stifle  any  sympathy  we  could  have  for  him ;  but 
we  must  make  due  allowances  for  the  fact  that  it  is 
proved  that  if  he  was  not  actually  insane,  no  man 
can  deny  that  upon  this  subject  of  politics  his  mind 
was  not  right  or  sound  ;  and  of  course  in  the  case  of 
a  mind  unsound  or  insane  we  cannot  apply  the  same 
tests  that  we  should  apply  to  a  reasonable  mind — it 
would  be  unfair  to  do  so.  That  he  was  insane,  seems 
to  me,  however,  beyondthepossibility  of  controversy. 
When  the  reports  first  came  here  last  spring  and  in 
the  early  summer,  of  his  doings  and  payings  in  the 
North-west,  when  we  heard  that  he  was  to  estal>lish 
monarchies  in  the  North- West,  that  he  was  to  depose 
the  Pope  and  establish  an  American  Pope,  those  who 
did  not  know  him  believed  he  was  an  impostor,  but 
those  who  knew  him  knew  at  once  wliat  was  the 
matter  with  him.  In  the  Province  of  Quebec  there  was 
not  an  instant's  hesitation  about  it.  Almost  ever}' 
man  in  that  Province  knew  that  he  had  l)een  several 
times  confined  in  asvlums,  and  therefore  it  wasmani- 
fest  to  the  people  of  the  Quebec  that  he  had  fallen  into 
one  of  those  misfortunes  with  which  he  was  aflUcted. 
When  his  counsel  were  engaged  and  commenced  to 
prepare  for  his  trial,  they  saw  at  once  that  if  justice 
to  him  and  only  justice  to  him  was  to  be  done,  their 
plea  should  be  a  plea  of  insanity.  It  has  been  said 
that  the  trial  was  a  fair  one.  I  deny  it.  I  will  not  go 
over  some  of  the  arguments  which  have  boon  ])ut 
forward  on  this  subject,  but  I  ask  the  special  atten- 
tion of  the  House  to  this  fact :  This  man  asked  for  a 
month's  delay  for  his  trial ;  he  obtained  eight  days. 
Was  that  justice? 

WAS  TH.\T  imrnsii  justice? 

Was  that  giving  fair  play  to  the  accused  ?  When  he 
swore  that  justice  to  his  case  demanded  a  delay  of 
one  month,  could  there  be  any  public  reason  that 
militated  against  that  demand?  Could  there  be  any 
public  reason  why   such  a  request  as  that  should  not 
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Lave  been  granted  ?  and  yet  it  was  refused.  Again, 
when  he  asked  for  witnesses,  was  the  request  granted 
him  ?  No,  it  was  again  refused.  I  again  recall  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  the  affidavit  which  Riel 
gave,  that  he  wanted  several  witnesses,  amongst 
©titers  Gabriel  Dumont  and  Michel  Dumas  and  others. 
I  grant  at  once  that  to  bring  Gabriel  Dumont  and 
Miehel  Dumas  to  this  country,  both  of  whom  were 
fugitives  from  justice,  was  hardly  possible;  but 
remember  that  he  asked  as  an  alternative  a  thing 
which  was  perfectly  feasible,  and  it  was  denied  him. 
He  asked  this  alternative  under  oath  : 

That  unless  the  Government  of  this  country  or  this  hono- 
rable court  do  provide  the  means  with  which  to  secure  the 
attendance  of  the  above-named  witnesses  before  this  court,  it  is 
essential  to  my  defence  tliat  the  various  papers,  writings  and 
documents  taken  from  me  at  the  timo  of  my  surrender  to 
General  Middleton,  and  taken  by  him  and  his  officers  from 
iny  house  subsequently,  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  my 
counsel  for  thoir  examination  and  consideration,  previous  to 
being  put  upon  my  trial. 

Sir,  you  see  the  treatment  of  the  accused  on  that 
occasion;  he  asked  one  of  two  things.  He  said  either 
procure  me  the  attendance  of  certain  witnesses, 
Gabriel  Dumont  and  Michel  Dumas  and  others,  or  if 
you  cannot  or  will  not  do  that,  give  to  my  counsel 
the  papers  taken  from  me  at  Batoche.  Was  there 
ever  a  more  moderate  or  reasonable  petition  presented 
to  a  court  of  justice?  When  this  man  simply  said  :  I 
do  not  ask  those  witnesses  if  you  cannot  give  them  to 
me,  but  there  is  one  thing  you  can  give  to  me:  you 
can  give  me  communication  of  my  papers  which  were 
taken  from  me  at  Batoche. 

WHY   WERE    TIIEY  NOT   GIVEN? 

Reasons  of  State  I  Why,these  papers  have  been  moved 
for  in  this  present  session,  and  the  Government 
granted  the  motion   without   any  objection.     There 
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could  not,  therefore,  beany  reason  of  State.  True, 
they  have  not  been  brought  down  yet,  but  the  reason 
of  State  which  was  invoked  at  the  trial  is  not  bi  ought 
forward  in  this  House,  and  why  ?  Because  such  a 
reason  would  never  have  stood  discussion  in  this 
public  Parliament.  Yet  with  this  imperfect  trial  the 
jury  recommended  him  to  the  mercy  of  the  court. 
The  ^linister  of  Public  Works  said  the  other  day  that 
it  was  nothing  unusual  for  juries  to  bring  in  verdicts 
with  recommendation  to  mercv.  No,  it  is  not  unusual, 
but  what  is  very  unusual  is  that  the  Government 
should  give  no  heed  to  this  recommendation.  That 
was  the  unusual  thing  done  on  this  occasion.  After 
the  trial  was  over,  the  conviction  was  so  deeply  seated 
in  the  minds  of  manv  friends  of  the  Uovernment  that 
ample  and  full  justice  had  not  been  done,  that  they 
at  once  petitioned  the  Government  to  issue  a  commis- 
sion to  examine  the  prisoner,  to  see 

WHETHER  HE  WAS  SANE  OR  INi<ANE 

in  mind.  This  petition  was  made,  as  I  am  informed, 
by  friends  of  the  Government,  to  the  Government, 
again  and  again.  The  Government  did  not  refuse, 
but  treated  it  simply  as  the  petitions  of  the  half-breeds 
were  treated — put  off,  put  off,  until  the  very  week 
that  preceded  the  execution.  And  then  the  commis- 
sion— was  it  a  commission  ?  I  do  not  know  what  kind 
of  instructionswere  given  ;  that  we  do  not  know,  iiut 
we  do  know  that  upon  the  8th  November,  isso,  just  a 
week  before  the  execution,  two  medical  gentiemeo 
from  the  east  were  at  Regina  and  examined  the  pris- 
oner. Were  those  gentlemen  sent  to  Regina  with 
the  object  of  advising  the  Government  whether  or  not 
the  sentence  should  be  commuted?  I  say  emphati- 
cally, no.  I  charge  this  against  the  Government  again, 
that  when  they  sent  this  so-called  commision  to 
Regina  to  examine  the  state  of  mind  of  Louis  Ricl,  it 
was  not  with  a  view  of  determining  the  question 
whether  the  sentence  should   be  carried  out  or  com- 
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muted,  but  it  was  to  throw  dust  in  the  eves  ol  the 
public  and  enable  the  Government  to  say  afterwards, 
we  have  consulted  specialists  and  they  have  reported 
in  favor  of  sanity.  But,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  it  on 
record  that  when  this  commission  was  sitting  in 
Regina,  when  on  the  6th,  the  7th  and  the  8th  of  Nov- 
ember, Dr.  Lavell  and  Dr.  Valade  were  examining  Riel 
to  see  whether  he  was  insane  or  not,  at  that  time  the 
Government,  had  determined  to  hang  Riel;  and  this 
fact  stands  to  the  shame  of  the  Government,  perhaps 
more  than  anything  else,  because  at  that  time  they 
were  simply  playing  a  comedy.  They  were  not  acting 
with  a  view  to  justice;  they  were  simply  attempting 
to  blindfold  the  people  -  to  deceive  the  people.  Why, 
Sir,  the  Order  in  council  containing  the  decision  of 
the  Government  was  passed  on  the  12th  of  November, 
but  long  before  that  time  the  Government  had  come 
to  their  conclusion.  The  honorable  Minister  of  Militia 
about  that  time  made  a  trip  to  the  North-West,  fie 
arrived  at  Winnipeg  on  the  7th  or  8th  of  November, 
80  that  he  must  have  left  Ottawa  about  the']rd  or  4th 
or  the  2nd  ui'  November ;  and  before  the  honorable 
gentleman  had  left  Ottawa  for  Winnipeg,  the  sentence, 

if  not  recorded,   had  been  decided  upon  by  the  advi- 

Hors  of  His  Kxcellencv-     We  have  the 

ev:dznce  of  the  premiek  himself 

as  to  that.  Here  is  a  letter  which  was  sent  by  the 
honorable  Prime  Minister  to  the  honorable  Minister 
of  Militia : 

Ottawa,  20th  Xovember,1885. 
My  Deai;  Cakon', 

You  say  you  are  chargod  with  liaving  loft  Ottawa  before 
the  (lecLsion  of  the  (iovernor  in  Council  was  arrived  at  with 
respect  to  I^ouis  Kiel,  and  as  if  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding 
being  party  to  th<5  decision. 

This  is  not  the  case,  the  Council  had  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  it  was  necessary,  in  the  interest  of  justice,   that  the 
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sentence  should  be  allowed  to  be  carried  into  effect,  in  your 
presence  as  a  Member  of  the  Council,  before  you  left  for 
Winnipeg. 

Sir,  we  most  give  the  Minister  of  Militia  his  due; 
he  has  had  a  full  share  in  the  hanging  of  Louis  Riel ; 
let  him  have  what  really  api)ertain8  to  him.  Before 
he  left  Ottawa,  the  sentence  had  been  decided  between 
him  and  his  colleagues.  Let  him  have  his  full  share 
of  the  merit,  if  merit  there  l)e,  or  the  shame  ;  let  him 
have  also  his  full  share  of  the  comedy  which  was 
afterwards  played  before  the  public.  For,  I  ask  it  of 
any  man  in  his  senses — I  a?k  it  of  any  man  on  the 
Opposition  benches  ;  I  ask  it  of  any  n»an  in  the  coun- 
trv — was  there  ever  a  more 

SHAMEFUL   TUING    ENACTED    liV    A    (iuVEUNMKNT, 

than  after  they  had  decided  to  execute,  for  the  i.uir- 
pose  of  blinding  the  jmblic,  to  Fend  a  commission  to 
enfjuiTe  whether  the  convict  was  insane  or  not?  What 
was  the  object  of  enquiring  whether  hv  was  in-ane  or 
not,  if  the  (iovernment,  at  that  time,  bad  made  uj) 
their  minds  and  decided  that  he  should  be  hanged? 
The  object  was  to  do  what  has  since  licen  done — to 
say  to  the  ))eoplc  of  Canada:  We  have  confculted  me- 
dical orticers,  and  they  luwe  reported,  and  u]>on  their 
report  we  have  acted.  Sir,  it  was  not  u})on  this  report 
that  they  acted  ;  this  re])ort  whs  a  false  note,  and  tliey 
did  not  act  upon  it,  because  when  they  got  it  their 
decision  had  Ijeen  arrived  at;  and  upon  this  I  arraign 
the  Government  of  the  country,  not  only  as  ]>eing 
guilty  of  a  cruel  act,  l)utas  l)eing  guilty  of  an  attempt 
to  deceive  the  people  of  this  country.  Sir,  iftheUov- 
ernment  had  been  desirous  of  learning  whether  Riel 
was  insane  or  sane,  there  was  no  need  of  sending  a 
commission  tc»  examine  him.  Tt  would  have  l>een  sulli- 
cient  to  look  at  his  liistorv ;  it  would  have  ])een  rfulli- 
cient  even  to  look  at  his  record  in  the  rebellion.  We 
have  it  now  as  a  fact  of  hislorv   that   wliile   Kiel    was 
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inducing  that  rebellion,  he  chose  as  his  chief  adviser 
and  secretary,  a  man  notoriously  insane,  William 
Joseph  Jackson,  who  signed  his  letters  and  Orders  in 
Council.  Will  it  be  pretended  by  any  man  that  if  Rial 
had  been  in  his  senses,  if  he  had  had  a  sane  and  dis- 
cerning mind,  he  would  have  accepted  an  insane  man 
as  his  chief  adviser  ?  Why  did  this  not  strike  honor- 
able gentlemen  opposite  ?  One  of  the  tilings  which  we 
in  Lower  Canada  have  felt  a  deeply  as  we  have  ever 
felt  anything,  is  that  we  have  believed  that  the  mea- 
sure of  justice  which  was  extended  to  Louis  Riel 

WAS   NOT   THE   SAME   MEASITRE   OF  JUSTICE 

which  was  extended  to  William  Joseph  Jackson. 
Jackson  was  i)Ut  upon  his  trial,  and  I  am  bound  to 
say  this,  in  duty  to  the  Crown  presecutors,  that  upon 
that  occasion  they  did  their  dutv.  They  acknow- 
ledged at  once  the  insanity  of  the  ])risoner  and  di- 
rected an  acquittal.  The  trial  of  Jackson  took  place 
on  the  2()th  of  July  last.  Mr.  Osier,  counsel  for  the 
Crown,  in  opening  the  case,  spoke  as  follows: — 

The  prisoner  is  charged  with  having  participated  in  the 
recent  rebellion,  with  having  acted  in  the  cupacity  of  private 
secretary  to  Louis  Jfiel,  the  leader  of  the  rebellion.  lie  is 
charged  heie  now  formally  with  this  crime,  but  it  is  under- 
stood that  the  counsel  for  the  prisoner,  Mr.  McArthur,  will  be 
able  to  give  you  satisfactory  evi<lence  of  the  insanity  of  the 
j)risoner,  and  that  he  is  not  really  responsible,  and  was  not  res- 
ponsible for  the  acts  committed  by  hiiu.  The  Crown  do  not 
propose  to  contest  that  contention  on  the  part  of  prisoner's 
counsel.  The  evidence,  in  fact,  comes  from  the  medical  men 
w^ho  have  examined  the  prisoner  on  the  part  of  the  Crown, 
and  evidence  that  has  come  to  the  knowledge  of  counsel  for 
th«'  Crown,  during  the  course  of  preparation  for  other  trials,  is 
conclusive  that,  at  the  time  he  committed  the  acts,  he  was  not 
responsible  for  them. 

Now,  Sir,  it  is  important  to  look  at  the  evidence 
Avhich  was  adduced  on  that  occasion.  Dr.  Jukes  was 
examined : — 

By  Mr.  r)sler — Q.  Is  he  so  insane  that  it  would  be  unfair 
to  say  he  was  not  responsible  for  his  acts  ? 
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A. — There  are  occasions  when  I  would  consider  he  would 
be  quite  responsible  j  to-day  he  spoke  and  reasoned  with  me 
in  a  manner  tliat  was  veiy  clear,  but  only  three  days  ago  he 
was  crazed.  His  mind  seems  to  be  dazed.  I  do  not  think  that, 
to  bring  him  at  a  moment's  notice,  he  would  be  capable  of 
conducting  his  trial,  or  of  doing  justice  to  himself  in  any 
manner. 

Q. — To  a  considerable  extent,  your  opinion  is,  that  he  could 
not  control  bis  actions  ? 

A. — I  have  never  seen  anything  about  him  to  give  me  the 
impression  that  his  actions  were  uncontiollable.  It  is  rather 
his  mental  hallucinations,  liis  ideas.  He  holds  peculiar  ideas 
on  religious  matters  in  connection  with  this  trouble,  and  in 
connection  with  the  new  religion  of  which  he  thinks  that 
Louis  Kiel  is  the  founder,  and  which  he  thinks  it  is  his  duty  to 
sustain. 

Q Would  this  be  consistent  with  his  committing  crime? 

A. — If  he  spoke  rationally  1  would  think  so,  but  he  does 
not. 

Q Then  you  would  not  hold  him  responsible  for  acts 

done  in  connection  with  these  ideas? 

A  — If  he  committed  any  nets  in  the  condition  he  is  now, 
I  would  not  hold  him  responsible.  The  slightest  excitement 
produces  a  great  effect  upon  him. 

WeU,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 

ANY    FATR-MTNDED   MAN, 

if  this  applies  to  William  Joseph  Jackson,  would  not 
every  line  of  it  apply  equally  to  Louis  Kiel  ?  Is  it  not 
a  fact  that  these  two  men  were  deluded  on  the  same 
subjects?  Jackson  spoke  rationally,  but  hehad hallu- 
cinations, just  as  Riel  had ;  and  yet  one  oi^  these  men 
is  acquitted,  is  sent  to  an  asylum,  and  is  then  allowed 
to  escape,  while  Louis  Riel  is  sent  to  the  gallows, 
Jackson  is  free  to-day,  and  Riel  is  in  his  grave.  I 
therefore  cannot  come  to  any  other  conclusion  than 
that  upon  this  occasion  the  same  measure  of  justice 
which  was  extended  to  one  man  was  not  extended  tu 
the  other.  I  do  not  want  to  raise  national  prejudices, 
but  prejudices  are  not  always  the  out-growth  of 
ignoble  pas.^ion ;  sometimes  they  are  simply  the  uut- 
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growth  of  a  noble  passion  ;  national  prejudices  may 
be  the  out-growth  of  national  pride,  and  when  the 
people  of  Lower-Canada  found  that  the  one  prisoner 
was  treated  in  one  way  and  the  other  in  a  different 
way,  there  was  occasion,  at  least,  why  they  should 
feel  as  they  did  upon  this  matter.  But  we  never  knew, 
until  the  Minister  of  Public  Works  spoke  the  other 
day,  what  was  the  true  reason  of  the  execution  of  Riel. 
We  have  it  now  ;  he  has  spoken  and  we  know  what 
was  the  true  inwardness  of  it.  The  Government  had 
written  a  pamphlet  in  order  to  justify  themselves. 
The  utility  of  that  pamphlet  is  gone;  it  never  had 
any  ;  not  one  of  the  reasons  it  gave  for  the  execution 
of  Kiel  was  the  true  reason.  It  never  had  any  useful- 
ness at  all,  except,  perhaps  as  affording  to  the  Govern- 
ment job  printing  to 

SETTLE  THE  WAVERING   CONSCIENCES 

of  some  of  their  followers.  But  now  we  know  the  true 
reason  why  Riel  was  executed,  and  here  it  is  in  the 
language  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Works : 

We  liad  this  before  us,  we  had  the  fact  that  Louis  Riel  had, 
fiftecjij  yeurs  before  this,  committed  an  act  which  was  consid- 
ered at  the  time  one  that  should  have  been  punished  in  the 
most  severe  way.  The  prisoner,  I/>uis  Kiel,  at  that  time  was 
not  condemned  to  a  severe  punishment  ]  he  wa«>  allowe<l  to 
remain  out  of  the  country  for  five  years,  and  he  was  not 
brought  before  a  tribunal  to  be  tried,  and  punished  or  absolved, 
for  the  death  of  Tliomas  Scott. 

Here  is  the  reason — the  death  of  Thomas  Scott 
Since  I  have  named  Thomas  Scott,  let  me  pause  a 
moment.  The  Minister  of  Public  Works  said  the  other 
day  that  those  who  sympathised  with  Riel  could  not 
condemn  the  Government  for  his  execution,  because 
thev  excused  him  for  the  execution  of  Scott,  and  the 
onlv  defence  made  in  his  favor  was  thnt  the  act  was 
done  by  a  ffc  facto  government.  This  was  not  the  true 
raipon.  Whether  the  government  of  Riel  was  a  (fe  facto 
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guvernmeiit  or  Dot.  is  &  question  upon  which  there 
may  be  eonaiderable  difference  of  opinion.  The  death 
of  8cott  has  not  been  prosecuted  for  other  reasons,  to 
which  I  shall  come  presently,  but  since  I  have  spoken 
of  the  death  of  Scott,  I  must  eay  that  I  have  always 
held  the  view  that  it  was  one  of  the  must  painful  tra- 
gedie?  that  hag  ever  occurred  in  the  life  of  any  country; 
it  was  one  of  those  acts  fur  which  there  could  be  no 
possible  excuse,  unless  the  excuse  we  now  have,  that 
the  man'a  mind  was  unsound.     I  cannot  conceive 

THAT  ANY  ONE  OF  SOUND  MIND 

cuold  have  committed  so  crual  an  act.  Whether 
the  death  of  Hcott  was  the  act  of  a  rfe/i'c/o  government 
or  not,  does  not  matter.  Oc  faclo  governments  are 
sometimes  guilty  of  judicial  murders,  as  we  know  to- 
day. Whether  the  act  of  Riel  was  the  act  of  a  rff 
facto  Government  or  not,  if  that  man  had  been  respon- 
sible for  hia  acts,  as  gentlemen  on  the  Treasury  ben- 
ches are  responsible  for  theirs,  then  the  execution  of 
Scott  would  be  a  stain  on  the  memory  of  Riel,  just  as 
the  execution  of  the  Ouke  d'Eoghieu  is  a  stain  on  the 
memory  of  NapolOon.  as  the  execution  of  Lonis  XVt 
is  a  stain  on  the  records  nf  the  French  Convention,  aa 
the  execution  of  Admiral  Bvn^  is  a  stain  on  the 
English  Government  of  that  day,  as  the  execution  of 
Mary  Stuart  is  a  stain  on  the  memorv  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, and  as  the  execution  of  Riel  will  beapevinanent 
Stain  and  aba i[ic  on  the  present  Government.  The 
de"th  of  Scott  is  the  cause  of  the  death  uf  Riel  to-day ! 
Why,  if  tlie  ban.  gentleman  thinks  that  the  death 
of  Scott  was  a  crime,  did  he  not  punish  Riol  at  the 
time?  Scott  w"9  executed  in  the  early  daysoflfJTO. 
the  Government  remained  in  power  until  the  fall  of 
1873,  yet  they  never  did  anylliing  to  bring  that  man 
tu  justice,  who  had  commilled  such  a  crime  as  they 
f  Bay  now  he  conimitted.  1S70-71-72-73.  almost  four 
I'fnll  years,  iiaased  away,  and  yet  the  Government, 
LlcDowing  such  a  crime  as  it  has  been  represented  here 
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had  been  committed,  never  took  any  step  to  have  the 
crime  punished.  What  was  their  reason  ?  The  reason 
was  that  the  Government  had  promised  to  condone 
the  uffence;  the  reason  was  that  the  Government  were 
not  willing  to  let  that  man  come  to  trial,  but  on  the 
contrary,  actually  supplied  him  with  money  to  induce 
him  to  leave  the  country,  and,  Sir,  I  ask  any  man  on 
the  other  side  of  the  House,  if  this  offence  was 
punishable,  why  was  it  not  punished  then  ?  And  if 
it  was  not  punishable  then,  why  should  it  be  punished 
now?  The  language  of  thehon.  gentleman  is  obvious, 
it  is  plain,  it  is  transparent,  it  was  spoken  by  the 
Minister  of  Militia,  who  showed  that  this  offence 

SHOULD  HAVE  BEEN  FULLY  PARDONED 

at  the  time.  Well,  if  the  offence  was  to  be  fully  par- 
doned at  the  time,  is  it  fair  to  bring  it  as  a  charge 
against  the  offender  now  ?  Is  it  now  fair  to  base  a  con- 
demnation of  death  against  him,  upon  it?  Sir,  I  say 
it  is  one  of  the  greatest  mistakes — not  a  mistake  alone, 
but  one  of  the  gravest  wrongs  against  the  rights  of 
mankind  that  ever  was  perpetrated  by  any  Govern- 
ment. Yet  I  must  say  I  was  not  altogether  surprised 
at  the  language  of  the  hon.  Minister  of  Public  Works. 
We  had  heard  something  of  that  before.  The  Secre- 
tary of  State  visited  his  county  in  the  month  of  Jan- 
uary, and  he  also  spoke  of  this  event  and  the  execu- 
tion of  Louis  Riel.  The  Minister  of  Public  Work« 
would  not  meet  his  accusers  except  upon  the  floor  of 
Parliament.  The  Secretary  of  State  did  not  object  to 
meet  the  people,  but  not  his  accusers.  Still,  he  went 
to  Terrebonne,  and  here  is  the  manner  in  which  he 
spoke  of  the  death  of  Scott : 

T  have  my  syrnyathiea  for  the  hnlf-breetls,  and  1  have 
proved  it;  1  have  pioved  it  before  today.  In  1874,  when 
Ambroise  Lepine  was  accused  of  murder,  I  travelled  over  2,01)0 
miles  to  defend  him.  I  did  noi  go  round  passing  my  hat  for 
fcubscrii)tion  to   pay  me  for  defending   the  accused.     I  did  it 
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manfully^  without  any  hope  of  reward.  (Cheers.)  The  ins  urrec- 
tion  of  1870  ha<l  a  color  of  an  excuse.  Men  higher  than  I  am 
in  politics  have  gone  so  for  as  to  say  that  there  was  justification 
for  the  rebellion  of  that  day.  It  was  the  assertion  of  the  rights 
of  nationality  against  the  cession  of  territory  by  supreme 
power.  1  tlefended  my  client  and  during  that  defence  I  had 
proof,  and  the  best  proof,  ton,  that  the  killing  of  the  unfortu- 
nate Scott  Wiis  one  of  tluj  most  atrocious  murders  ever  com- 
mitted. Tliat  atrocious  mur.ler  was  without  the  connivance 
and  without  the  approval  of  Ijepine,  but  it  was  the  result  of 
the  sellish  vengeance  of  tho  then  dictator  of  the  North-West 
— Louis  Kiel. 

Sl'CH  was  THE  LANGUAGE 

spoken  by  the  honorable  gentleman  on  that  occasion. 
He  was  speaking  something  like  ten  years  after  he 
had  gone  to  the  North-West  to  defend  Ambroise 
Lepine,  and  after  he  had  acquired  that  knowledge 
which  enabled  him  to  say  tliat  the  murder  of  Scott 
was  one  of  the  most  atrocious  murders  ever  com- 
mitted. Yet,  scarcely  a  few  weeks  after  his  return 
from  Winnipeg,  where  he  had  defended  Lepine,  the 
honorable  gentleman  moved  in  the  Legislature  of 
Quebec,  a  resolution,  in  which  he  thus  characterises 
the  act  which  he  now  represents  as  one  of  the  most 
atrocious  murders  ever  committed  : 

The  trou))les  in  the  settlement  of  tho  Red  Hiver^  now  the 
Provmce  of  Manitoba,  in  lS6t)-70,  urifortunutely  i)roduced  a 
conHicUof  such  a  nature  as  to  develop  into  a  rising  of  consi- 
derable magnitude.  The  Wdenj  of  that  movement  then  cons- 
tituted themselves  into  a  government,  and  one  act  to  be 
deplored,  perpetrated  under  the  assumed  authority  of  that 
government,  W.IS  tho  execution  of  one  of  the  subjects  of  Her 
Majesty.  •  •  •  •  While  bowing  to  the  venlict  rendered 
against  one  of  the  actors  in  the  movement  above  mentioned, 
public  opinion  in  tlint  T'emote  Prevince  of  Manitoba,  as  well 
as  in  otlier  Provinces  of  the  Dominion,  and  even  in  England, 
has  been  strongly  impressed  with  the  i<lea  tliat  the  deplorable 
act  of  violence  is  so  mterwoven  with  the  political  events  of 
that  unhappy  period  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  assimilate  it 
to  ordinarv  cases  of  murder.     ♦     •     •     With  the  view  of  satis- 
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fying  such  sentiment  of  clemency,  and  of  realizing  the  ideas  of 
conciliation,  peace  and  tranquility,  which  presided  over  the 
establishment  of  the  Confederation,  and  further  with  the  view 
of  removing  all  causes  of  divisions  and  hostile  sentiments  from 
among  the  various  nationalities  of  the  countiy,  and  especially 
with  the  view  of  giving  eff<  jt  to  the  recommendation  to  mercy 
which  thejury  coupled  with  their  verdict,  your  Excellency  is 
humbly  prayed  to  be  pleased  to  exercise,  in  favor  of  Ambroise 
Lepine,  now  under  sentence,  the  royal  prerogative  of  mercy, 
by  extending  to  him  grace  and  pardon. 

Now,  if  in  1874,  the  honorable  gentleman,  just 
fresh  from  Winnipeg,  where  he  had  just  defended 
L6pine,  represented  this  act  as  one  '*  so  inwer.^oven 
with  the  political  events  of  that  unhappy  period  as  to 
render  it  impossible  to  assimilate  it  to  ordinary  cases 
of  murder, "  in  order  to  obtain  the  life  of  one  man,  is 
it  fair  and  jusi,  now  to  represent  the  same  act  as  an 
atrocious  murder  in  oider  to  take  the  life  of  another 
man  ?  Sir,  this  issue  of  the  death  of  Scott 

HAS   LONG    BEEN   A    BURIED   ISSUE, 

and  it  should  not  have  been  brought  up  again  for  po- 
liticj»l  consideration.  Tlere  was  a  time  when  it  was  a 
living  issue,  too  living  an  issue,  before  the  people 
of  this  country.  When  the  administration  of  my 
honorable  friend  the  member  for  East- York  (Mr. 
Mackenzie)  came  into  power,  that  had  been  for  years 
a  living,  burning  issue  before  the  public.  Scott  had 
been  executed  in  the  early  days  of  1870.  An  amnesty 
had  been  promised  by  the  men  who  now  sit  on  the 
Treasury  benches,  but  they  never  had  the  courage  to 
carry  it  out ;  they  never  had  the  courage  to  stand  by 
tlieir  word  and  deal  to  the  offenders  in  thai  rebellion, 
what  they  had  ])roniised  to  them.  They  allowed 
years  and  years  to  pass,  and,  in  the  meantime,  pas- 
bions  were  getting  more  and  more  bitter.  There  are 
prejudices  in  Ontario,  and  there  are  prejudices  in 
Quebec,  and  upon  such  a  (juestion  the  people  of  On- 
tario took  one  view  and  the  people  of  Quebec  took 
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the  other  view.  The  people  of  Ontario  demanded 
that  the  law  should  take  its  course ;  the  people  of 
Quebec  demanded  that  the  promises  of  the  Govern- 
ment should  be  carried  out ;  and  between  the  two 
provinces  the  government  had  not  the  courage  to  do 
anything,  and  they  allowed  this  bitterness  of  feeling 
to  grow  until  it  became  a  public  danger,  which  they 
had  not  the  courage  to  face.  But  when  the  govern- 
ment of  my  honorable  friend  the  member  for  East- 
York  came  into  power,  they  grappled  with  the  diffi- 
culty and  settled  it  in  a  way  which  must  ever  be  a 
credit  to  them.  They  asked  their  followers  from 
Ontario  and  from  Quebec  each  to  give  up  a  certain 
portion  of  thei»"  pretentions  for  the  common  weal, each 
to  sacrifice  upon  the  altar  of  their  country  something 
of  their  preventions  and  to  unite  upon  a  common 
course;  and  upon  that  they  united  and  the  result  has 
been  what  was  stated  by  the  honorable  member  for 
Rouville  (Mr.  Gigault), 

THAT   AT   LAST   PEACE   PREVAILED 

which  had  been  unknown  for  many  long  years.  This 
issue  of  the  death  of  Thomas  Scott  has  been  long  dead 
and  now  it  is  raised  by  whom  ?  It  is  raised  by  mem- 
bers opposite— the  last  men  who  should  ever  speak  of 
it.  Sir,  we  are  a  new  nation,  we  are  attempting  to 
unite  the  different  conflicting  elements  which  we  have 
into  a  nation.  Shall  we  ever  succeed  if  the  Bond  of 
Union  is  to  be  revenge,  if  we  are  to  rake  uj)  the  old 
sores  and  launch  them  at  the  heads  of  one  another  ? 
I  am  sorry  that  the  Government  upon  this  occasion 
did  not  take  a  leaf  from  the  book  of  our  friends  to  the 
south  of  us.  After  the  civil  war  was  over,  the*e  were 
men  who,when  they  then  fully  learnt  of  the  out-ages  at 
the  Andersonville  j)ri3on  and  other  place?, demanded 
that,  if  an  amnesty  was  given  to  political  offenuerP,at 
least  those  who  were  guilty  of  those  outrages  should 
be  brought  to  justice;  but  not  a  drop  oi  blood  was 
ghed,  not  a  trial    was   had,  and  it   is  manifest  to-day 
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that  the  nation  is  the  greater  for  it.  I  am  sorry  also 
that  the  Government  did  not  take  another  leaf  from 
the  book  of  the  American  nation.     I  believe 

THERE   WAS   A   REASON 

— a  reason  adequate  to  my  mind,  at  least — why  they 
should  have  granted,  if  not  an  amnesty — I  do  not  say 
that -at  all  events  a  commutation  of  sentence.  On 
the  13th  Mav,  tlie  day  after  the  ]>attle  of  Batoche, 
General  Mi(ldlet(>n,  the  commander  of  forces,  wrote  as 
follows  to   Louis  Riel : 

Mk.  Kiel, — I  am  ready  to  receive  vou  and  vour  council, 
and  to  protect  yon  until  your  cause  has  been  decided  upon  by 
the  Canadian  Government. 

Fred.  Middletox. 

Riel  surrendered.  Did  he  or  did  he  not  surrender 
in  virtue  of  that  letter,  of  that  invitation  of  General 
^Middleton  ?  On  tliot  point  there  can  he  no  better 
evidence  than  that  of  General   Middleton  himself: 

May,  l.')t'.i — I  sent  out  parties  of  mounted  men,  under 
Major  Bouhon,  to  scour  the  woods.  In  tlie  afternoon  two 
scouts — Arm^^tront?  and  Ilourio — wlio  had  been  sent  out  with 
Boulton,  and  had  moved  away  by  thema<dvos,  came  upon 
Kiel,  who  gave  himself  up,  producing  my  letter  toliim,in  wliich 
I  summoned  him  to  surrender  and  promised  to  protect  him 
until  his  case  wjis  considered  bv  the  Canadian  Government. 

Sir,  is  there  not  evidence  here  that  Riel  then  sur- 
rendered by  virtue  of  the  invitation  given  by  General 
Middleton  ?  If  such  is  the  ease,  then  I  submit  it  to 
any  man's  sense  of  justice  and  honor  if  the  Canadian 
Government  were  justified  afterwards  in  executing  a 
man,  their  prisoner  upon  their  own  invitation?  It 
may  be  that  legally  speaking  Riel  could  not  bring 
tliis  as  a  bar  in  his  trial  to  any  indictment  against  him, 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  repugnant  to  any  one's 
sense  of  honor  and  justice  that  a  man  whom  you  have 
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invited  to  become  your  prisoner  in  order  to  avoid  the 
death  of  a  soldier  upon  the  battlefield,  should  after- 
wards be  hanged  to  a  gibbet. 

THE  LETTER  OF  GENERAL    MiDDLETON 

was  undoubtedly  dictated  by  the  most  humane  senti- 
ments and  not  only  that,  but  it  is  evident  also  that 
the  course  was  politic,  we  see  by  the  report  of  the 
General  that,  after  the  capture  of  Batoche,  one  of  his 
objects  was  the  capture  of  Riel.  As  long  as  Riel  was 
in  the  field  the  rebellion  was  not  ended,  and  there  was 
a  possibility  that  he  might  organise  guerilla  band?^ 
and  more  lives  and  treasure  would  have  to  be  spent 
before  the  rebellion  was  suppressed.  The  General 
states  in  his  report  : 

May,  14th We  marched   for    Lei»ine's  Crossing.     Having 

halted  for  dinner,  I  received  information  that  Kiel  was  some- 
where in  the  vicinity,  so  determined  to  muk(5  for  Guardapui, 
or  Short's  Crossing,  which  was  some  miles  nearer,and  camp  for 
the  night. 

You  see  the  General  is  obliged  to  alter  his  course, 
because  Riel  is  in  a  certain  direction  which  he  had 
not  anticipated.  Then  when  Riel  surrendered,  the 
least  the  Government  could  do,  was  not  to  treat  him 
as  thev  would  have  done  if  he  liad  been  taken  on  the 
field  of  battle.  We  have  in  this  matter  the  ])recedent 
of  General  Lee  and  CJeneral  Grant.  On  the  2nd  April, 
1805,  Richmond,  which  had  so  long  withstood  the 
Union  forces,  surrendered,  and  Cieneral  Lee  com- 
menced his  retreat  with  the  object  of  joining  his  forces 
with  those  of  General  Johnston.  He  was  followed 
closely  by  the  victorious  army,  and,  on  the  Ttli  of 
April,  General  Grant  sent  him  a  letter,  nut  inviting, 
but  simply  suggesting  to  him  to  surrender.  General 
Lee  refused,  and  continued  to  fight ;  but,  two  days 
afterwards,  finding  that  his  situation  was  hopeless, 
he  sought  a  conference  with   General   Grant,   and  ac- 
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cepted  the  invitation  to  surrender.     General   Grant 
dictated  his  terms,   and  here  they  are  : 

Appomattox  Court  IIousE;  Virginia, 

9th  April,  1865. 

General. — Tn  accordance  with  the  substance  of  my  letter 
to  you  of  the  8th  instant,  [  propose  to  receive  the  surrender  of 
the  army  of  Northern  Virginia  on  the  following  terms,  to  wit : 
Rolls  of  all  the  officers  and  men  to  be  made  in  duplicate,  one 
copy  to  be  given  by  an  officer  designated  by  me,  tlie  other  to 
be  retained  by  such  officer  or  officers  as  you  may  designate. 
The  officers  to  give  their  individual  paroles  not  to  take  up 
anns  against  the  Government  of  the  United  States  until  pro- 
perly exchanged,  and  each  company  or  regimental  commander 
to  sign  a  like  parole  for  the  men  of  his  command.  The  arms, 
artillery  and  public  property  to  be  packed  and  stacked,  and 
turned  over  to  the  officei-s  appointed  by  me  to  receive  them. 
This  will  not  embrace  the  side  arms  of  the  officers,  nor  their 
private  horses  or  baggage.  This  done,  each  officer  and  man  will 
bo  allowed  to  return  to  his  home,  not  to  be  disturbed  by  the 
United  .States  authority  so  long  as  they  observe  their  paroles 
and  the  laws  in  force  where  they  may   reside. 

U.  S.  Grant. 
General  R.  C,  Lee. 


There  you  see  that  the  surrendered  army  were  paroled. 
They  were  not  confined,  but  allowed  to  go  at  liberty 
so  long  as  as  they  did  not  take  up  arms  again  and 
violate  the  laws  of  the  United  States ;  hut  some  autho- 
rities in  the  United  States  held  that  this  did  not  pre- 
vent the  (Jovernment  from  prosecuting  the  leaders 
for  treason  ;  for  guilty  of  treason  they  certainly  were. 
The  new  President  of  the  United  States,  Andrew- 
Johnson,  took  steps  to  bring  General  Lee,  and  several 
of  the  most  prominent  OiHcers  to  trial. This  was  stead- 
ily opposed  by  General  Grant.  The  magnanimity  of 
General  Ci rant's  cliaracter  then  came  out,  and  he 
threatened  to  resign  his  position  in  the  army  if  Gene- 
ral Lee  and  the  other  prisoners  of  war  were  tried  for 
treason.    A  few  month.s  afterwards   a  committee  «if 
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Congress  sat  upon  the  question.  General  Grant  was 
brought  before  the  committee  and  gave  this  evidence  : 

I  frequently  had  to  intercede  for  General  Lee  and  other 
paroled  officers,  on  the  ground  that  the'r  parole,  so  long  as 
they  observed  the  laws  of  the  United  Stales,  pi  )te^^  them  from 
arrest  and  trial.  The  President,  at  that  time  occupied  exactly 
the  reverse  grounds,  viz.  :  that  they  should  be  tried  and  Y)un- 
ished.  He  wanted  to  know  when  the  time  would  come  wnen 
they  would  be  punished.  I  told  him  not  so  long  as  they  obeyed 
the  law  and  complied  with  the  stipulation. 

Eldridge — You  looked  on  that  in  the  nature  of  a  parole, 
and  held  that  they  could  only  be  tried  when  they  violated  that 
parole. 

Grant. — Ye8,that  is  the  view  I  took  of  tlie  question. 

Eldridge: — Did  you  consider  that  that  api)lied  to  Jefferson 
Davis? 

Grant: — No,  Sir,  he  did  not  take  any  parole.  It  applied  to 
no  person  who  was  captured — only  to  these  who  we»e  paroled. 

Eldridge: — Did  the  President  insist  that  General  Leo 
should  be  tried  for  treason  ? 

Grant: — He  contended  for  it I  insisted  that  General 

Lee  would  not  have  surrendered  his  army,  or  given  up  their 
arms,  if  he  had  supposed  that  after  surrender,  he  was  going  to 
be  tried  for  treason  and  hanged. 

Now,  is  it  not  manifest,  as  was  stated  by  the 
honorable  member  for  West  Huron  the  other  night, 
that  if  Riel  hau  supposed  that  in  surrendering  he 
would  meet  with  the  same  fate  as  if  he  waa  taken  pri- 
soner, he  would  never  have  surrendered,  but  would 
havedoneas  Gabriel  Dumont  and  several  others  did? 
R'^curring  to  the  American  case,  who  can  doubt  that 
of  those  two  men, Andrew  Jornson  and(ieneral  (Jrant, 
the  true  statesman,  the  true  patriot,  wa3  tlie  one  who 
advocated  clemency?  You  see  the  result  to-day. 
Scarcely  twenty  years  have  j)aJ?sed  away  since  that 
rebellion,  the  most  terrible  thai  eveo  shook  a  civilised 
nation,  v.'as  put  down,  and  because  of  the  merciful 
course  adopted  by  the  victors,  the  two  sections  of 
that  country  are  now  more  closely  united  tlian  ever 
l>efore,  more  closely  even  than  they  ^^ere  when  fight- 
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ing  for  their  independence.  The  Canadian  Govern- 
ment 

SHOULD  HAVE  FOLLOWED  THIS  EXAMPLE, 

and  I  repeat  again  that  we  cannot  make  a  nation  of 
this  new  country  by  shedding  blood,  but  only  by 
extending  mercy  and  charity  for  all  political  offences. 
The  Government  say  they  were  desirous  of  giving  a 
lesson.  In  the  last  paragraph  of  their  written  defence, 
thev  sav  : 

In  deciding  for  the  application  for  the  commutation  of 
sentence  passed  upon  the  prisoner  the  (rovernment  were 
obliged  to  keep  in  view  the  nee<l  of  exemplary  and  deterrent 
punishment  committeil  in  a  country  situated  in  regard  lo 
settlement  anil  population  as  are  the  North- West  Territories ; 
the  isolation  and  defenceless  position  of  the  settlers  alreariy 
there ;  the  horrors  to  which  they  have  been  exposed  in  the 
event  of  an  Indian  outbreak  ;  the  effect  upon  intending 
settlers  of  any  weakness  in  tlie  administmtion  of  law,  and  the 
consequences  which  must  follow  such  a  course  in  a  country  if 
it  came  to  be  believed  that  such  crimes  as  RiePs  could  be 
committed  without  incurring  the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law, 
by  any  one  who  was  either  subject  to  delusions,  or  could  lead 
people  to  believe  he  was  so  subject. 

Indeed  the  Government  have  convinced  all  the 
people  here  mentioned,  the  half-breeds,  the  Indians, 
the  white  settlers,  that  their  arm  is  long  and  strong, 
and  that  they  are  powerful  to  punish.  Would  to 
heav^en  that  they  had  taken  as  much  pa^ns  to  con- 
vince them  all,  the  half-breeds,  Indians  and  white 
settlers,  of  their  desire  and  their  willingness  to  do 
them  justice,  to  treat  them  fairly.  Had  they  taken  as 
much  pains  to  do  right,  as  they  have  taken  to  j)unish 
wrong,  they  never  would  have  had  any  occasion  to 
convince  those  people,  that  the  law  cannot  be  violated 
with  impunity,  because  the  law  would  never  have 
been  violated  at  all.  But  to-day,  not  to  speak  of  those 
who  have  lost  their  lives. 
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OUR   PRISONS  ARE   FULL  OF   MEN 

who,  despairing  ever  to  get  justice  by  peace,  sought 
to  obtaiu  it  by  war,  who,  despairing  of  ever  being 
treated  like  freemen,  took  their  lives  in  their  hands, 
rather  than  be  treated  as  slaves.  They  have  suffered 
a  great  deal,  they  are  suffering  still ;  yet,  their  sacri- 
fices will  not  be  without  reward.  Tlieir  leader  is  in 
the  grave ;  they  are  in  durance,  but  from  their  pri- 
sons they  can  see  that 

THAT  JUSTICE,  THAT  LIBERTY 

which  they  sought  in  vain,  and  for  which  they  fought 
not  in  vain,  has  at  last  dawned  upon  their  country. 
Their  fate  well  illustrates  the  truth  of  Bvron's  invoca- 
tion  to  liberty,  in  the  introduction  to  the  Prisoner  of 
Chillon  :— 

Eternal  Spirit  of  tlie  chainless  mind  ! 
Brightest  in  dungeons,  Liberty  thou  art ! 
For  there  thy  habitation  is  tlie  heart — 
The  heart  which  love  of  thee  alone  can  bind  j 
And  when  thy  sons  to  fetters  are  consigned — 
To  fetters  antl  the  damp  vault's  day  less  gloom, 
Their  country  conquers  with  their  martyrdom. 

Yes,  their  country  has  conquered  with  tlieir  mar- 
tyrdom. They  are  in  durance  to-day;  but  the  rights 
for  which  they  were  fighting  have  been  acknowledged. 
We  have  not  the  report  of  tlie  commission  yet,  but  we 
know  that  more  than  two  thousand  claims  so  long 
denied  have  been  at  last  granted.  And  more — still 
more.  We  have  it  in  the  Speech  from  the  Throne  that 
at  last  representation  is  to  be  granted  to  those  Terri- 
tories. This  side  of  the  House  long  sought,  but  sought 
in  vain,  to  obtain  tliat  measure  of  justice.  It  could 
not  come  then,  but  it  came  after  the  war;  it  came  as 
the  last  conquest  of  that  insurrection.  And  again  I  say 
that  their  country  has  conquered  with  their  martyr- 
dom, and  if  we  look  at  that  one  fact  alone  there  was 
cause  suflicient,  independent  of  all  others,  to  extend 
mercy  to  the  one  who  is  dead  and  to  those  who  live. 


MR.  LADRIER  AT  TORONTO 


THE    GRIEVANCES    OF    THE    HALF-BREEDS 

AND  RIEL'S  EXECUTION 


A    COMPLETE    STATEMENT    OF    THE 

QUESTION 


TRE     SAME     LANGUAGE     AT     QUEBEC     AND     AT     TORONTO 


A     SPLENDID     TRIUMPH   OVER    PREJUDICE    AND   SLANDER 


Mr.  Laurier's  atlversaries  having  boasted  tliat  he  would  not 
dare  to  repeat  before  tlie  people  of  OntaTio  the  language  ho. 
had  hehl  in  his  own  province  relative  to  the  ILilf-Bree"i  rebel- 
lion, he  soize<i  the  first  opportunity  to  take  up  the  challenge. 
Accepting  with  honorable  Mr.  Blake  the  invitation  extenrled 
to  him  by  the  Younc  Men's  Liberal  Club  of  Toronto,  he  there 
delivered,  on  the  loui  December  1SS6,  the  following:  speech,  an 
excellent  report  of  which  was  ])ublished  by  the  Glofc  next  d  ly. 
The  two  Liberal  leaders  si)oketo  a  crowded  tiouse  in  the  Hor- 
ticultural Pavilion,  the  gathering  being  so  large  that  many 
could  not  obtain  admission.  The  chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  W, 
J),  rfregory,  President  of  the  Club,  with  Mr.  I^urit^r  on  his 
right  and  Mr.Blake  on  his  left,  and  among  the  other  gentlemen 
on  the  platfomi  were  Messrs  A.  A.  Marsh,  B.  B.  Hughes,  A.  V. 
Chamberland ,  Patrick  Hughes,\V. A.Douglass,P.B.CasgrainM.P., 
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hon.  W.  McM aster,  Joseph  Kilgour,  II.  U.  Deivart,  first  Vice- 
President  of  the  young  Liberal  Clubj  J.  TI.  Gilmore,  Treasurer 
of  the  Club  J  Capt  Snelgroove,  editor  of  the  Coboury  World; 
John  Dryman,  Adam  R.  Greelman,  J.  F.  Edgar,  M.  P.,  H.  B. 
Manloy,  ^^  C.  Love,  George  W.  Keely,  G.  W.  Badgerow,  Alex. 
Boyd,  D-  Carlyle,  R.  B.  Hamilton,  John  Leys,  Hfev.  John  J. 
Shea,  Henry  Swan,  H.  Laforce,  and  R.  A.  Dickson.  Every 
class  of  Toronto's  population  was  represented  ni  tlUa  audience, 
which  also  included  lar^ie  numbers  of  Tories,  but,  as  remarked 
by  the  Globe,  the  orators'  arguments  were  so  convincing  and 
their  logic  so  irresistible,  that  the  only  marks  of  disapproval 
were  a  few  scattering  protests  from  individuals,  which  were 
immediately  silenced  by  the  cheers  of  the  crowd.  Mr.  Laurier 
spoke  aa  follows : 

Mr.  Chairman, 

Ladies  A^D  Gentlemen. 

It  is  ever  with  a  sense  of  diffidence  that  I  rise  to 
address  an  English-speaking  audience.  I  ever  feel 
and  realize  the  great  disadvantage  of  having  to  make 
use  of  a  language  which  is  nut  my  own  native  language. 
This  impresses  me  now — now  especially  as  I  am  glad 
of  the  honor  of  addressing  an  audience  of  the  city  of 
Toronto — of  a  great  city  which,  by  common  consent, 
is  awarded  the  palm  for  intellectual  culture  in 
Canada.  Yet  these  considerations,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, I  lay  aside,  however  only  for  the  great  question, 
the  momentous  issue,  on  which  perhaps  the  few  words 
I  have  to  speak  might  suggest  something  to  you.  The 
fact  that  a  Canadian  now  comes  before  you  whose 
mother  tongue  is  not  the  English  tongue,  but  one 
whose  pride  springs  sharply  up  in  love  for  our 
nation,  is  an  ever  important  fact  especially  when  there 
are  in  Canada  fully,  at  this  moment,  one  million  and 
a  half  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects  who  in  their  language 
and  other  characteristics  materially  differ  from  the 
rest  of  the  population.  Up  to  a  recent  date  this  fact 
had  never  been  given  with  other  reference  than  a 
reference  of  courteous  fellowship,  and  a  mutual  feel- 
ing pervaded  in  certain  quarters  where  the  language 
was  of  a  very    different     description.      For  several 
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months  past  the  press  of  this  province,  the  Tory  press 
of  this  province,  and  especially  of  this  city,  has  been 
assiduously  sending  the  impression  abroad,  and  time 
and  again  making  the  assertion,  that  there  is  in  the 
whole  French  race  of  Canada  an  ever  fermenting  ele- 
ment of  rebellion  ;  that  the  whole  French  race  are  not 
loyal  to  the  constitution  of  this  country ;  that  they 
will  not  submit  to  the  duties  of  citizenship  except  in 
BO  far  as  they  tally  with  their  interests  and  prejudices; 
and  if  I  am  allowed,  and  I  think  I  will  be  on  this 
occasion,  I  will  refer  to  my  ow^n  individual  standing 
when  I  am  represented  day  after  day 

AS  A  TRAITOR  AND  A  REBEL. 

I  am  here  this  evening  ;  my  chief  object  in  com- 
ing here  to  this  city  of  Toronto  was  to  meet  those 
accusations, and  meet  them  in  the  face  of  the  people  to 
whomthev  are  daily  addressed. And  I  am  thankful  to 
you,  Mr.  Chairman;  and  I  thank  also  the  Young  Lib- 
erals of  Toronto  for  giving  me  the  opportunity,  which 
I  now  shall  avail  myself  of,  of  meeting  these  charges 
and  repelling  them,  as  I  hope,  and  I  am  sure  I  will 
repel  them  to  your  satisfaction. 

There  are  several  topics  of  great  interest  in  which 
we  are  all  interested,  and  on  which  I  would  like  to 
address  you.  I  am  a  French  Canadian  but  above  all, 
I  am  a  Canadian,  and  there  are  common  interests 
upon  which  we  have  the  same  feeling,  but  I  hope 
that  upon  this  occasion  I  shall  be  permitted  chiefly  to 
devote  myself  to  the  task  of  repelling  these  charges. 
It  is  alwa3'3  easy,  gentlemen,  to  make  charges.  It 
is  always  an  easy  thing  to  raise  prejudices,  but  I 
would  challenge  any  man  to  bring  forward  anything, 
either  word  or  fact,  which  would  tend  to  show  that 
since  the  year  1S41  the  French  Canadians  have  not 
been  the  moat  loyal  subjects  that  England  ever  had. 
But  before  I  proceed  one  single  step  further,  let  me 
ask  who  are  the  traducers?  Wlu)  are  tliev  who  now 
pro^'ess  to  be  shocked  and  alarmed  at  this  alleged  dis- 
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loyalty  of  the  French  Canadians?  Who  are  they? 
Why,  they  are  the  men,the  very  men, whose  party  for 
thirty  long  years,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  has 
}»een  keptm  power  by  the  votes  of  the  very  men  whom 
they  now  hold  up  to  the  execration  of  their  fellow 
subjects.  It  is  a  matter  of  history  that  since  the  year 
1855  up  to  a  few  years  ago  the  great  mass  of  the  French 
Canadians  have  been  almost  unanini'^us  in  their  sup- 
port of  the  Conservative  party.  It  is  a  matter  of  his- 
tory that  for  almost  the  whole  of  that  long  period  of 
time  the  Conservative  party 

HAS   BEEN    KEPT   IN    POWER 

by  the  votes  of  the  French  Canadians.  It  is  a  matter 
of  history  that  for  the  greater  part  of  this  period,  the 
Conservative  party  was  led  in  Lower  Canada,  without 
any  objection  from  Ontario  Tories  so  far  as  I  know, 
by  a  man  whose  memory  I  respect,  Sir  George  E. 
Cartier,  who  at  one  time  was  a  rebel  actually  in  arms 
against  the  Crown  of  England.  It  is  a  matter  of  his- 
tory that  during  that  time  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
gave  ostensible  and  most  efficient  support  to  the  Con- 
servative party,  and  it  is  also  a  matter  of  history  that 
during  all  that  time,  so  long  as  the  French  Canadians 
continued  solid  to  keep  the  Tory  party  in  power,  the 
Ontario  Tories  never  found  any  fault  with  the  French 
Canadians  ;  they  never  saw  any  danger  in  the  power 
of  the  Church.  They  enjoyed  power  and  all  the  benefit 
of  power,  they  enjoyed  it  for  all  it  was  worth  and 
mou'  than  it  was  worth,  and  the  tender,  delicate, 
sensitive  Tory  conscience  never  exposed  to  the  outside 
world  any  trace  of  the  alarms  which,  no  doubt,  judg- 
ing from  the  tone  of  their  press,  they  always  felt.^V 
Their  press  was  very  different  in  tone  from  what  it  is 
to-<lav.  It  was  then  every  dav  redolent  with  the 
most  fulsome  praise  of  the  Church  and  of  the  French 
Canadian  pe()i>le.  Thev  wrote  column  upon  column 
to  prove  that  the  French  Canadians  were  a  very  good 
people.     They  issued   certain  circulars  to   be   shown 
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only  to  certain  electors  to  prove  that  the  Tory  ])arty 
were  the  true  sons  of  the  Church,  but  as  soon  as  the 
French  Canadians  undertook  to  divide,  and  so  put 
the  Tory  Government  in  danger, 

THEY    CHANGED   THEIR  TACTICS 

and  bitterly  attacked  both  the  race  and  their  Church, 
which  before  they  had  been  supporting  and  flattering. 
What  was  the  cause  ?  What  was  the  motive  ?  It  was 
perfectly  transparent.  The  motive  is  ever  the  same, 
the  motive  of  the  attack  and  the  motive  of  the  adula- 
tion. It  iH  to  retain  power,  and  the  tactics  are  the 
same.  The  sudden  appeal  to  prejudice  is  of  the  same 
kind  and  the  same  character. 

Yesterday  in  order  to  retain  power  these  men 
pandered  to  the  prejudices  of  my  fellow-countrymen 
in  Canada.  To-day  when  they  see  that,  notwithstand- 
ing all  that,  the  votes  are  now  escaping  them,  tliey 
turn  in  another  direction  and  pander  to  what  preju- 
dice they  suppose  mny  exist  in  this  province.  Well, 
gentlemen,  let  me  go  a  step  further  and  say  that  if 
to-morrow  my  countrymen  were  again  to  unite  in 
support  of  the  Governnu'nt  you  would  find  them  as 
active  in  fawning  upon  tliem  as  ever.  You  would 
find  them  as  sly  as  mice,  and  with  teeth  as  shar])  to 
pick  the  crumbs  of  otlice,  and  not  a  word  more  would 
you  hear  of  the  power  of  the  Church,  and  the  so-called 
dislovaltv  of  the  French  Canadians,  (ienilemen,  lam 
free  .to  admit  this,  and  without  any  restriction,  that 
previous  to  the  year  1811,  that  is,  to  the  granting  of 
responsible  government  to  the  peo[»le  of  this  countr}-, 
every  man  of  the  race  to  which  I  belong  was  a  rebel, 
either  in  arm-^  or  in  heart.  Hut  does  it  follow, 
because  our  fathers  were  rebels,  thai  their  sons  should 
harbor  treas<»n  in  their  hearts  ?  I  am  sure  there  must 
be  in  this  audience  an  appreciation  of  the  sentiments 
of  those  gallant  Ilighlanders  who  fought  by  the  side 
of  Prince  Charlie  nt  CuUoden,  against  the  British  Hag, 
which  even  then  floated  in  almost  all  the  lands  of  the 
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earth.  It  is  to  the  testimony  of  that  hour  that  I 
appeal.  Their  course,  after  the  rebellion  was  over,  is 
a  living  witness  of  the  fact  that 

THE  MOST  FERVENT  LOYALTY 

can  take  the  place  of  sullenness,  and  even  rebellion. 
What  was  true,  gentlemen,  of  the  Scotch  Highlanders, 
is  true  also  of  my  fellow-crjuntrymen,  the  French  race 
in  this  country.  The  difference  is  that  the  Scutch 
Highlanders  fought  for  a  sentiment,  and  my  French 
fellow-countrymen  fought  for  a  principle.  But  before 
they  rebelled  against  the  Crown  of  England  they  had 
proved  their  loyalty  to  that  country  in  more  manners 
than  one.  It  is  a  matter  of  history  that  as  soon  aa 
the  great  contest  between  Montcalm  and  Wolfe  had 
been  decided  in  favor  of  Wolfe,  the  French  Canadians 
accepted  unreservedly  the  state  of  things  and  became 
loyal  British  subjects  and  twice  in  succession  during 
the  course  of  a  few  short  years  their  loyalty  was  put 
to  the  test,  and  in  what  were  they  found  wanting  ? 
The  country  was  invaded  twice  by  the  Americans, 
and  twice  they  were  repelled,  the  French  Canadians 
fighting  as  nobly  to  accomplish  this  as  any  British 
subjects  of  the  time  could  have  done.  They  repelled 
all  the  blandishments  of  the  emissaries  of  tne  French 
Government  in  order  to  induce  them  to  cast  off  Bri- 
tish rule  and  throw  in  their  lot  with  the  American 
people.    Why  did  they  rebel? 

History  is  a  witness  of  all  their  struggles  against 
the  British  Crown.  The  only  things  thev  asked  for 
were  the  rights  of  British  subjects;  and  as  soon  as 
those  rights  were  granted  tliem — I  repeat  what  I  said 
before — they  became  what  they  are  to-day,  the  most 
loyal  subjects  that  England  ever  had.  Sir,  the  attach- 
ment tu  British  institutions  is  natural  to  men  of  your 
origin.     It  is 

A  MATTER   OF   TRADITION 

0  you.     It  must  be  so,   because   your  very  nature  is 
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permeated  with  the  associations  and  memories  of  the 
old  land.  Our  attachment  to  the  British  Crown  springs 
from  another  cause.  Your  attachment  to  the  British 
Crown  flows  in  your  blood.  With  us  our  attachment 
to  the  British  Crown  springs  from  gratitude,  it  springs 
from  the  heart.  We  luive  learned  to  love  British  insti- 
tutions because  in  Briti?h  institutions  we  have  found 
more  freedom  that  we  would  ever  had, had  we  remained 
the  subjects  of  France,  and  how  many  times  in  that 
grand  old  city  which  I  have  the  honour  to  represent, 
looking  at  the  banner  of  St.  George  waving  over  her 
proud  citadel,  how  many  times  have  I  said  to  myself 
that  that  flag  represented  the  defeat  of  my  country- 
men, my  ancestors,  but  at  the  same  time  recalled  the 
thought  that  it  was  the  flag  the  most  precious  to  the 
human  race,  the  flag  oHiberty.  It  may  be  that  the 
Tories  will  not  appreciate  the  sentiments  which  I 
now  speak — (several  cries  of  ""  Hear,  hear  ") — and  I 
see  that  there  are  Tories  in  this  audience  who  may 
believe  me  insincere  when  I  speak  thus  ;  but  it  is  not 
to  the  cool,  calculating  Tory  that  T  a])peal.  I  appeal 
to  the  Liberals.  They  will  understand  that  freedom 
has  made  Kngland  dear  to  our  hearts  and  has  made 
us  forever  loyal  to  her  cause.  There  is  one  reproach 
which  is  made  to  us.  We  are  reproached  with  having 
kept  our  individuality  as  a  race.  It  is  said  that  we  are 
wanting  in  loyalty  because  we  kept  our  individuality 
as  a  race.  I  fail  to  see  the  justice  of  the  reproach.  I 
admit  that  we  retain  our  language,  our  religion,  and 
our  characteristics,  but  I  cannot  see  the  justice  of  the 
reproach,  and  more,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  would 
not  have  been  worthy  of  any  esteem  or  of  the  name 
of  French  Canadians  if  we  had  not  kept  sacred  the 
memories  of  our  forefathers;  so,  I  re))eat, 

I    LOVE   ENGLAND. 

I  honor  and  esteem  English  institutions  ;  I  do  not 
regret  that  we  are  now  subjects  of  the  Queen  instead 
of  France;  but  may  my  right   hand    wither   by   my 
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side.if  the  memories  of  my  forefathers  ever  cease  to  be 
dear  to  my  heart !  It  has  been  said  also  that  the  En- 
glish privileges  and  liberties  have  been  encroached  up 
on  ;  that  we  want  to  put  forward  our  own  insti- 
tutions and  our  language.  I  do  not  admit  that  re- 
proach. It  cannot  be  said  of  me  that  I  want  to  do 
this,  and  I  suppose  I  am  one  of  the  greatest  sinners. 
I  am  said  to  be  so,  anyway,  by  the  Tory  papers  In 
answer  to  this  charge  I  cannot  do  better  than  to  eefer 
to  a  speech  w^hich  I  made  in  the  month  of  May  1884 
at  the  Club  National  in  Montreal,  a  society  com- 
posed, as  you  probably  know,  of  students.  I  spoke  of 
the  House  of  Commons  at  Ottawa,  and  of  the  proce- 
dure there,  and  I  spoke  as  follows  : — **  What  I  have 
told  you  will  show  that  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, though  there  are  about  50  French  members,  is 
exclusively  an  English  assembly.  The  French  lan- 
guage is  the  official  language  as  is  the  English,  but  it 
is  impossible  to  follow  the  speakers  in  the  debates 
unless  you  speak  the  language  of  the  majority.  The 
remainder  of  the  extract  went  to  show  that  the  French 
were  an  artistic  people,  and  the  force  of  circumstances 
in  America  was  such  that  the  English  language  was 
destined  to  become  the  most  universal. 

You  see,  gentlemen,  this  is  the  extent  of  my  im- 
putation I  fully  admit  that  the  English  language  is 
bound  to  be  the  language  of  this  country,and  no  man 
in  his  senses  will  deny  it.  For  I  simply  confine  my- 
self to  say  that  we  are  the  French  race  and  have  cer- 
tain duties, and  have  to  fulfil  those  duties  and  nothing 
more.  Certainly  there  is  nothing  hi  this  to  which  any 
Canadian  can  take  exception.  I  will  say  this,  that  we 
are  Canadians.  Below  the  island  of  Montreal  the  water 
that  comes  frcmi  the  north  from  Ottawa  unites  with 
the  waters  that  come  from  the  western  lakes, 

Bl'T    UNITING    TITEY    IX)    NOT    MIX. 

There  they  run  parallel,  separate,  distinguishable,  and 
yet  are  one  stream,  flowing  witiiin   the  same  banks, 
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the  mighty  St.  Lawrence,  and  rolling  on  toward  the 
sea  bearing  the  commerce  of  a  nation  upon  its  bosom 
— a  perfect  image  of  our  nation.  We  may  not  assim- 
ilate, we  may  not  blend,  but  for  all  that  we  are  the 
component  parts  of  the  same  country.  We  may  be 
French  in  our  origin — and  I  do  not  deny  my  origin — 
I  admit  that  I  pride  myself  on  it.  We  may  be  En- 
glish, or  Scotch  or  whatever  it  may  be,  but  we  are 
Canadians ;  one  in  aim  and  purpose ;  and  not  only 
Canadians,  but  we  are  also  members  of  the  same  Bri- 
tish Empire.  This  fact,  that  we  are  all  Canadians,  one 
in  our  objects,  members  of  the  British  Empire,  proud 
of  being  British  subjects  and  Canadian,  is  evidence 
that  we  can  keep  pride  of  race  witbout  any  detriment 
to  the  nation.  As  Canadians,  we  have  feelings  in  com- 
mon with  each  other  that  are  not  shared  by  our  fellow- 
countrymen  on  the  other  side  of  the  water.  As  Cana- 
dians, we  are  affected  by  local  and  national  conside- 
rations, wh'ch  bind  us  together  and  so  we  are  led  to 
look  back  to  the  land  of  our  ancestors  and  feel,  with 
all  that,  to  be  no  less  good  ('anadians. 

TIIE8E   ARE   THE    FEELINGS 

(»f  the  nice  to  which  I  belong,  and  on  this  (luestion 
I  am  true  to  my  race,  I  am  true  to  Canada.  T  am  true 
to  Enj^land,  an»l  last,  and  for  this,  I  have  often  been 
reproached  with  being  a  traitor,  t  am  above  all  true 
to  the  ciiuM'  of  liberty  and  justice.  Sir,  I  am  of  French 
origin  and  liave  the  pride  of  my  race  ;  in  politics  T  am 
an  English  Liberal.  The  principles  which  I  profess, 
such  as  thov  ar<\  are  tljo  out'rrowth  of  studv  and  re- 
llection,  and  did  not  come  to  me  from  the  land  of  my 
ancestors.  They  came  to  me  from  England,  from  the 
great  mother  of  modern  liberty.  I  behnig  to  the 
school  ufthoi^e  men  who  fill  the  j>ages  of  Enirlisli  hi.^- 
tory,  who  always  lacod  the  great  to  get  the  right.  I 
beUmg  to  the  school  of  Hampden,  and  Pym,  of  Rus- 
sell and  Somers,  and  of  Burke.  And  of  one  who  did 
not  hesitate,  we  read,  on  one  occasion  to  say   to   the 
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Miuisters  of  the  -Crown  that  they  had  not  behaved  as 
they  should  have  towards  the  Colonies  which  were 
theii  in  rebellion  and  to  say  that  they  had  provoked 
that  rebellion,  just  as  the  5linisters  at  another  time 
since  have  provoked  a  rebellion.  I  am  not  a  traitor 
though  Tories  may  howl,  but  I  say  tliat  no  Govern- 
ment shall  ever  trample  over  my  living  body.  As 
long  as  I  have  the  breath  of  life  in  me,  as  long  e3j)e- 
cially  as  T  liuve  a  seat  in  P;irliament,  if  the  rights  of 
men  are  trampled  upon,  }>e  they  French, Celtic.or  An- 
glo-saxon.s,  I  would  defend  their  cause  with  all  the 
strength  of  my  being.  I  am  conscious  that  I  could 
not  do  this  alone  ;  ])ut  this  I  could  and  T  would  do, 
in  the  face  and  in  defiance  of  all  opposing  clamour,  I 
would  call  uj)on  the  people  of  this   country  tu   stand 

BY   TJIE   OrPRES.SED   AGAINST   THE   0rj>UES.S0R. 

At  this  juncture  someone  in  tho  au< Hence  began  interrupt  - 
ing  and  ;  ouieone  cried — '•  Put  him  out.  *' 

Mr.  Laurier  : — Oh,  no  no.  do  not  i»ut  him  out,  let 
him  fctay  and  hear:  I  am  comiii^jto  the])art  that  may 
tickle  some  of  the  Tories  who  in;iy  be  in  this  audience, 
and  I  mudt  say  that  as  I  respect  all  opinions  I  cannot 
hope  the  views  I  have  to  expre.-s  will  be  those  of 
every  one  in  this  audience,  but  let  us  try  to  hove  a 
friendlv  di.scuHsion,  if  ))ossible;  Uritish  fair  play  is  all 
I  a?k.  Y  come  here  to  defend  myself  a<;ainst  certain 
allegations,  and  in  the  name  of  justice  let  those  who 
have  listened  to  the  attack  also  listen  to  the  answer. 
I  repeat,  Sir,  T  am  not  a  traitor.  T  am  not  a  preacher 
of  re})ellion.  There  bas  been  lately,  as  you  are  aware, 
a  rebellion  in  the  North-West,  and  though  the  men 
who  rebelled  committed  a  great  error ;  though,  as  I 
said,  on  many  occasions,  they  had  to  be  shot  in  battle, 
though  they  had  to  be  concjuered,  I  repeat  before 
this  great  audience  that  in  my  opinicm  tlie  guilt  of 
the  rebellion  does  not  rest  with  the  miFerable  wretches 
who  took  up  arms,  but  rests  altogether  with  the  Gov- 
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ernmeDt  who  provoked  it.  I  cannot  hope  to  be 
approved  by  everybody,  but  I  address  myself  to  every 
Englishman,  not  only  in  name,but  who  has  a  Britisli 
heart  in  his  bosom,  is  there  a  man  who  is  prepared  to 
condemn  rebellion  simply  because  it  is  rebellion  ?  Is 
it  not  a  fact  that  the  history  of  England  is  full  of 
rebellions?  There  is  not  a  race  on  earth  which  has 
done  as  much  for  the  cause  of  human  liberty  as  the 
English  race,  and  this  England,  which  is  to-day  so 
great,  has  her  greatness  because  no  son  of  England 

WOrLD   EVEU   SUBMIT   TO   TYRANNY, 

and  the  people  of  England  have  again  and  again  been 
driven  into  rebellion,  because  they  could  not  other- 
wise than  by  rebellion  obtain  their  rights.  And 
if  any  one  of  those  present  were  to  stand  up  and  dis- 
pute this,  I  could  give  him  the  names  of  rebels  whose 
names  are  cherished  in  his  heart  as  ]>atriots  and 
the  saviours  of  liberty  in  England.  You  may  say  that 
the  wretched,  half-savage  half-breeds  are  not  fit  to  be 
compared  to  the  heroes  of  British  history.  If  you  say 
80,  60  do  T.  There  is  no  comparison  at  all  between 
the  two  classes  of  men.  But,  gentlemen, the  spirit  of 
liberty  is  not  the  resul  s  of  culture.  It  may  be  found 
in  the  lowest  man.  And  let  a  man  be  ever  so  low,  he 
has  the  right  to  justice  whenever  justice  is  denied  to 
him.  And  remember  this  ~  remember  this — these 
half-savage  people  who  reliellcd  in  the  Tsoith-West 
did  not  rebel  against  the  authority  of  Her  Majesty 
the  Queen.  They  did  not  rebel  through  any  feel- 
ing of  disloyalty  to  the  British  Crown  or  dislike  of 
British  institutions.  They  rebelled  without  any  ap- 
parent plan  or  order  of  j)roceeding.  The  reason  they 
rebelled  is  simple  enough,  and  the  reason  is  this  : 
that  the  meanest  worm  that  crawls  upon  the  earth, 
when  trampled  upon,  will  endeavor  to  recoil  and 
strike  back,  and  I  say  that  the  guilt  of  the  rebellion 
does  not  rest  with  these  men  so  much  as  with  those 
who  i)rovoked  them.     I  say   that  the  Government  is 
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RESPONSIBLE   FOR   IT  ; 

I  charge  this  against  the  Governmei)t,  and  I  will  en- 
deavor, I  think  T  will  not  fail,  to  prove  that  the  half- 
breeds  were  denied  for  several  long  years  rights  and 
justice,  rights  which  were  admitted  as  soon  as  they 
were  asked  by  bullets  ;  I  charge  against  them  that 
they  have  treated  the  half-breeds  with  contempt, 
with  undisguised  disdain  ;  I  charge  against  them 
that  they  would  not  listen  to  their  prayers  ;  I  charge 
against  them  that  ihey  drove  them  to  despair,  that 
they  drove  them  to  the  madness,  to  the  rashness,  to 
the  crime  which  they  nfterwards  committed.  I  have 
no  doubt  there  are  parties  here  who  believe  this  lan- 
guage is  too  strong.  I  repeat  the  charge,  gentlemen, 
and  put  myself  altogether  on  your  judgement.  You 
will  all  admit  with  me  that  one  of  the  most  precious 
gifts  which  we  enjoy  under  the  constitution  is  the  right 
of  petition.  It  has  alwavs  been  one  of  the  undoubted 
privilege?  of  the  realm  of  England  that,  whenever  one 
of  Her  Majesty's  subjects  deems  himself  aggrieved  in 
any  particular,he  has  the  right  to  approach  the  throne 
to  petition  the  sovereign, and  to  explain  his  grievances 
whatever  they  may  be.  The  half-breeds  availed  them- 
selves of  that  right.  For  seven  long  years  they  sent 
into  Ottawa  petitions,  memorials,  representations  of 
every  kind,  setting  forth  tlicir  grievance?.  For  seven 
long  years  they  never  received  anything  like  an 
answer.  But  now  to-dav  we  are  told  bv  the  Govern- 
menl  and  by  tlie  friends  of  the  Government  that  the 
half-breed?  had  really  no  grievances;  that  though  they 
l»etitioned,  they  petitioned  for  frivolous  objects.-;  The 
(Jovernment  denied  everything.  They  commenced 
by  denyinLT  that  there  were  anv  petitions.  Mr.  Chap- 
lean,  some  time  ago,  wrote  a  letter  saying  that  the 
half-breeds  had  never  made  any  representations ; 
that  if  there  had  been  any  representations  they  would 
have  been  listened  to.  At  the  very  moment  when 
Mr.  Chapleau  was  writmg  that  letter,  there  was  evi- 
dence in  the  blue  books  that   seventv  different   com- 
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munications  had,  during  a  period  of  seven  year?, 
been  sent  by  the  half-breeds  to  Ottawa. But  now  they 
cannot  stand  upon  that  ground. 

THEY  CANNOT  NOW   DENY 

that  petitions  were  sent.  But  now  they  say  that  repre- 
sentations weremade,but  that  they  were  frivolous.  Fri- 
volous !  Perhaps,  indeed,  to  the  Government,  who 
every  day  were  distributing  thousands  and  thousands 
of  acres  of  more  valuable  land  to  their  minions  and 
friends.  The  grievance  of  the  pour  half-breed  who 
was  asking  for  his  petty  patch  of  land  was  a  frivolous 
grievance.  But  to  the  half-breed  that  was  his  all. And, 
Sir,  let  the  grievances  of  these  men  have  been  ever 
so  frivolous,  they  had  a  right  to  an  answer.  And  the 
moment  that,  petitioning  as  they  did,  they  received 
no  answer,  that  moment,  even  if  their  grievances  had 
been  frivolous,  they  became  real.  And  T  say  now, 
what  excuse  can  be  given  for  that  conduct  ?  For  seven 
long  years  the  half-breeds  petitioned  and  never  re- 
ceived an  answer.  At  last  they  received  an  answer. 
At  last  a  promise  was  made,  made  to  a  delegation 
sent  in  18S8;  but  as  I  shall  show  you  hereafter,  that 
promise  was  broken  ;  the  word  i>ledged  by  the  Gov- 
ernment was  violated.  Ts  it  to  be  wondered  at  that 
the  hearts  of  these  men  became  embittered  :  that  they 
lost  faith  in  the  Government ;  that  they  came  to  llie 
conclusion  that  for  them,  at  Ottawa,  there  was  no  jus- 
tice and  no  liope  ;  and  that  at  last  they  resorted  to 
the  last  argument  which  is  always  resorted  to  by  men 
who  have  exliausted  every  other  nicann  of  getting  jus- 
tice? But  some  will  jjerhaps  say :  '*0h,  but  tliose  who 
speak  in  behalf  of  the  liair-l)roe(ls  are  carried  away 
by  their  feelintrs  ;  they  do  not  represent  facts ;  tliey 
exaggerate  the  faults  of  the  (Jovernment.  I  say  that 
in  this  rather  the  f^tate  of  things  disclosed  by  the  pe- 
titions is  even  wor:=e  than  T  have  yet  made  out.  T 
charge  this  against  the  Government,  that  not  only  did 
they  refuse  to  answer  the  prayers   that  were   sent   to 
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them  by  those  people,  but  I  charge  against  the  Gov- 
ernment that  they  actually 

CONCEALED   THE    TRUE   STATE   OF   FACTS, 

the  petitions  that  were  made  daily  to  them ;  that 
they  actually  concealed  them  from  the  public  at  large, 
and  frum  the  representatives  of  the  people  at  Ottawa. 
This  is  a  strong  charge  to  make,  and  I  deliberately 
charge  against  the  Government  that  they  concealed 
information  upon  that  subject  for  several  years.  And 
again,  in  regard  to  this  statement,  I  place  myself 
upon  your  judgment.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  breaking 
out  of  the  rebellion  we  knew  comparatively  little  of  the 
position  of  the  half-breeds  of  the  North-West  Terri- 
tory. We  knew  that  there  was  discontent  among  the 
white  people.  We  were  not  aware  that  there  was 
more  general  and  marked  discontent  among  the  half- 
breedt?.  But  now  and  then  faint  echo  of  their  com- 
phiints  reached  us.  On  the  7th  of  March,  1883,  Mr. 
Blake  made  a  motion  asking  for  the  production  of 
certain  papers.  He  made  a  motion  for  a  return  of 
copies  of  all  correspondence  and  memorials  relating 
to  the  claims  of  the  inliabitants  of  Prince  Albert  and 
the  neigh})oring  districts  in  the  North-West,  in  res- 
pect of  the  land  they  occupied,  and  other  matters 
affecting  their  condition.  Now,  gentlemen,  I  see  that 
there  are  friends  of  the  Governmeat  here.  I  am  glad 
of  it.  We  cannot  all  hope  to  be  of  the  same  mind. 
But  as  I  have  said,  I  make  a  charge  against  the  Gov- 
ernment. It  is  on  the  judgment  of  its  friends,  that 
I  phice  myself;  and  I  repeat  the  charge  that  I  made 
that  the  Government  actually  concealed  information 
from  the  House.  This  motion  was  made  on  the  7th 
of  March,  1883,  calling  for  the  production  of  ce  tain 
papers  in  connection  with  the  claims  of  the  half-breeds. 

WHEN   WAS   THE   OUDER   CARRIED   OUT? 

The  order  of  the  House  was  made  on  the  7th    March 
1883.    A  few   weeks   would   have  been  suflBcient   to 


ing  those  papers  down.  When  was  tho  order  currieil 
ont?  In  1S83  7  No;  ni.t  even  in  18s3.  In  1«84?  No  ; 
not  even  in  1^84.  The  papers  were  brought  down  on 
theSthof  May,  188-^,  when  the  rebellion  had  broken 
out;  when  insurgenta  were  in  the  field;  when  blood 
had  been  shed  ;  when  it  was  too  late  for  the  taking  of 
those  remedial  measures,  which  public  opinion  would 
have  compelled,  if  public  opinion  had  been  in  posses- 
sion of  the  facta.  Two  long  years  had  elapsed.  Two 
seeaiona  hadelapaed  before  the  order  of  the  House  was 
complied  with,  beforethe  papera  ordered  were  pro- 
duced. What  bad  we  displayed  before  us  here?  I 
rpot  it  to  the  intelligenca  and  fairness  of  every  man 
TiOt  biaacd  by  party  prejudice.  Was  it  apathetic 
JRegligence  or  wilful  concealment  of  information?  If 

^aa  not  apathetic  neglitence  or  wilful  concealment 

pnformation,  what  waalt  ?  And  whether  it  was  the 
0  ur  the  other;  whether  it  was   neglect  or  wilful 

fclcealment,  I  say  it  was  criminal.  If  my  language 
i^deenied  too  strong,  let  Ministers  themselves  explain, 
Let  them  aav  what  qualification  is  to  be  given  to  their 
conduct,  "fhal  is  not  all.  Those  papers  produced  on 
the  6th  of  May,  18.S.5,  after  the  rebellion  nad  broken 
ere  not  produced  spontaneously  by  the  Govern- 
They  wore 

WEESCtrKD    FROM    THE    GOVERNMENT 

&the  persistance  of  Jlr.  Blake.  After  the  rebellion 
i  broken  out  there  wa?  a  general  cry  for  information, 
ery  man  wanted  to  know  who  were  the  half-breeds 
j  what  they  complained  of.  .Mr.  Blake  made  him- 
W  the  voice  of  the  public  upon  this  occasion.  Day 
Eer  day,  after  the  news  of  the  Ouck  Lake  fight  had 
lie  to  U8,  Mr.  Blake  stood  up  asking  the  Oorern- 
fct  to  bring  down  those  papers  for  which  he  had 
E«d  two  yeava  before,  and  all  other  papers  that 
^Id  throw  light  upon  the  subject.  Day  after  day 
pas  refused.  It  was  only  by  dint  of  great  peraeve- 
e  that  the  Government  was  actually  induced  to 
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bring  down  some  papers,  not  all.  We  know  nuw  that 
some  of  the  most  im)>ortant  papers  have  been  suppres- 
sed and  never  brought  down  to  the  House.  You  may 
ask  me,  what  were  the  grievances  of  the  half-breeds? 
What  were  they  asbing  for?  Simply  this.  They 
were  asking  to  be  treated  in  the  same  manner  that 
the  half-breeds  of  Manitoba  had  l)een  treated,  and 
nothing  more,  and  nothing  less.  The  half-breeds  of 
Manitoba  had  been  given  titles  for  the  lands  which 
they  occupied.  The  half-breeds  of  the  North- West 
demanded  the  same  thing.  The  half-breeds  of  Mani- 
toba had  been  given  a  special  grant  of  land  for  what 
we  call  the  extinguishment  of  the  Indian  title;  the 
half-breeds  of  the  North- West  demanded  the  same 
thing.  And  not  only  did  they  demand  those  things, 
but  the  white  settlers  demanded  it  for  them,  the  offi- 
cials of  the  Government  demanded  it  for  them,  and 
it  was  refused.  It  was  for  seven  long  years  refused. 
It  was  granted,  w^hen  the  half-breeds  had  made  their 
demand  with  their  guns  in  their  hands.  Then  for  the 
firfct  time,the  Government  complied  with  their  demand. 
But  with  this  branch  of  the  subject  I  leave  Mr.  Blake 
to  deal.  This  was  certainly  a  great  grievance.  Yet, 
if  that  had  l)een  the  only  grievance  I  would  not  sym- 
pathize with  their  cause  as  deeply  as  I  do.  But  I  say 
that  the  treatment  which  was  meted  out  to  them  by 
the  Govern liicnt  with  regard  to  their  lands  was  inhu- 
man and  crual ; 

so   IMUMAN    AKT)   CRUAL 

that  no  people  in  the  world  would  have  submitted  to 
it.  You  have  heard  the  statement  made  by  Ministers 
of  the  Crown,  by  members  of  Parliament  and  bv  the 
press  that  not  one  single  half-breed  had  ever  been 
ousted  from  his  land.  M misters  have  made  the  state- 
ment ;  members  of  Parliament  have  repeated  it ;  tlie 
press  has  repeated  it  until  it  has  become  a  stock 
phrase  in  Tory  literature.  Well,  I  can  understand 
members  of  Parliament  and  the  press   repeating  the 
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statement.  They  accept  tlie  assertions  of  the  Minis- 
ters. But  as  to  the  Ministers  making  that  assertion, 
I  am  sure  I  cannot  understand  it,  unless  that  in 
trying  to  convince  others  they  have  convinced  them- 
selves. You  have,  perhaps,  heard  of  the  story  of  the 
Frenchman  who  wanted  to  plav  a  joke  on  a  friend. 
It  was  in  Marseilles,  and  he  said — **  If  you  go  to  the 
harV)or  you  will  find  a  whale.  "The  friend  disbelieved 
him  at  first,  but  finally  went  to  the  harbor  telling 
people  whom  he  met,  until  quite  a  large  crowd  was 
gathered  to  see  the  whale  in  tlie  harbour.  The  joker 
who  had  started  the  story  saw  the  crowd  and  said : — 
'*  Well,  perhaps,  after  all,  there  is  something  in  it.  I 
will  go  and  see  if  there  is  not'a  whale  in  the  harbor.'' 
When  I  read  speeches  of  Mr.  Thomas  White,  Mr. 
Thompson,  and  Mr.  Foster,  telling  the  people  of  this 
country  that  not  one  single  half-breed  has  been  dis- 
possessed of  his  land,  I  often  think  of  that  story.  I 
think  that  in  trying  to  convince  other  people  they 
have  convinced  themselves.  Thev  are  verv  cunning 
They  say,  we  challenge  the  Opposition  to  show  that 
a  half-breed  has  been  dispossessed.  They  liave  confi- 
dence in  the  fact  that  it  is  their  privilege  to  say  what 
papers  shall  be  brought  down,  and  what  shall  be  con- 
cealed. Rut  I  accept  the  challenge  to  prove  that  a 
half-breed  lias  never  l)een  dispossessed  of  his  land. 
Meagre  as  they  have  made  the  blue-book,  there  is 
enough  to  show  that  the  assertion  is  true  ;  that  not 
only  was  more  than  one  half-breed  disposse.^sed.  but 
that  under  the  policy  which  was  adopted  by  the  (Gov- 
ernment, 

THE    WHOLE    POPVLATION 

was  liable  to  be  evicted  one  by  one.  This  is  the  charge 
that  I  make.  Now  vou  have  often  heard  the  Minis- 
ters  say  that  n<it  one  half-breed  was  dispossessed.  Let 
me  at  once  call  vour  attention  to  thefollowintr  extract 
from  a  letter  written  by  Father  Andre  to  the  X(»rth- 
West  Council,  in  June.  1-^Sl  : — 

r    ho,fi  of  your    indulgonoe    to  be   obliged    to   make   you 
actjuaiiited  with  a  grievance  of  mine,  which,  however,  will  jiive 
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you  an  idea  of  the  state  of  things  calling  for  a  prompt  remedy. 
J  hold  at  Duck  Lake  a  tract  of  land  of  about  2(>J  acres,  of  which 
I  have  been  in  peaceful  possession  for  over  seven  years.  Tlie 
land  was  fencea  in,  and  cost  me  a  good  deal  of  money,  and 
was  always  respected  as  the  Catholic  mission's  property  at 
Dack  Lake.  I  was  one  of  the  first  settlers  at  that  place,  and 
through  my  exertions  the  settlement  increased  rapidly,  and 
nobo<ly  ever  troubled  me  in  my  lawful  2)03se8sion  of  that  land 
until  last  March,  when  a  man  by  the  name  of  J.  Kelly  jumped 
my  claim,  and,  notwithstanding  my  protestations,  claimed  the 
hnd  as  his  own,  and  put  the  frame  of  a  house  upon  it,  depriv- 
ing me  in  that  manner  of  half  my  i)roperty.  And  this  is  not 
the  only  occurence  of  the  kind  at  Duck  Lake. 

Now,  gentlemen,  that  may  have  been  an  ordinary 
case  of  trespass,  such  as  might  happen  in  any  country, 
and  there  would  have  been  nothing  more  to  say ;  but 
I  say  this,  and  this  is  what  I  can  prove,  that  this 
trespass  was  made  upon  a  state  of  things 

AIDED   BY   A   GOVERNMENT, 

and  which  Government  never  redressed,  having  often 
been  applied  to.  What  was  the  origin  of  them?  In 
1870  when  the  territories  were  annexed  to  Canada, 
there  were  several  half-breed  settlements  on  the 
^Saskatchewan.  There  was  a  Scoth  half-breed  settle- 
ment at  Prince  Albert  and  a  French  half-breed  settle- 
ment on  the  south  branch  at  St.  Laurent.  These  men 
had  taken  their  lands,  these  Scoth  and  French  half- 
breeds,  each  between  three  and  four  acres.  Then  as 
is  shown  in  evidence,  the  particular  manner  in  which 
all  these  people  had  taken  their  lands,  not  only  the 
French  half-breeds,  but  the  Scotch  half-breeds  as  well, 
all  had  taken  their  land  fronting  on  the  river,  about 
ten  chains  and  two  miles  deep.  When  this  Govern- 
ment came  into  the  country,  they  commenced  to 
survey  the  wild  land.  They  adopted  the  American 
system  of  survey.  This  was  in  sections  of  a  square 
block  forty  chains  wide  and  forty  chains  deep.  I 
haven't  the  slightest  objection  to  that  kind  of  survey. 
It  is   no   doubt  a  more  scientific   system  to  apply, 
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but  you  will  agree  with  me  it  would  have  been  an 
injustice  to  thus  divide  these  lands  which  had  been 
iettled  upon  by  these  half  breeds  in  this  manner,  and 
there  was  a  rebellion  in  1809  and  1870.  One  of  the 
chief  causes  was  that  surveyors  of  the  Government, 
who  were  instructed  to  survey  lands  according  to  the 
pectional  survey,  carried  their  operations  not  only  on 
the  prairie,  which  would  have  been  unobjectionable, 
but  they  carried  their  operations  upon  the  tettled 
lands  of  Red  and  Assiniboine  rivers.  There  was  a 
rebellion,  and  after  that  rebellion  was  settled  it  was 
decided  that  the  lands  occupied  by  half-breeds  should 
be  surveyed  as  they  were  poFsessed  and  the  titles 
i.«fiued  for  them  accordingly.  After  several  years,  as 
you  are  aware,  they  had  the  authority  of  the  Govern- 
nient  in  the  North-West  and  when  Mr.  Laird,  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  Territories,  appointed  by 
Mr.  Mackenzie,  reached  the  Territories  in  1S77,  oro 
of  the  first  things  which  he  did  was  to  call  upon  the 
(Tovernment  for  a  survey  of  the  lands  of  half-breeds 
as  they  were  occupied.  IJut  before  I  refer  to  the  voice 
of  Mr.  Laird  upon  the  subject,  let  me  cite  to  you. gen- 
tlemen, 

A    PETITION, 

which  was  addressed  to  the  CJovernment  at  Ottawa  in 
the  year  1877  by  George  McKay  and  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  Scotch  half-brteds  of  Prince  Albert 
settlement.  In  that  petition  George  McKay  and  his 
fellow  petitioners  say  this  : — 

The  j)etition  of  the  un<kTsigned  settlers  and  residents  of 
Prince  Albert  settlement,  in  the  North-Wo>t  Territories  of  the 
Dominion  of  Canada,  humhly  represents,  etc : 


Your  petitioners,  in  conclusion,  Iiumhly  lej. resent  that 
considerable  j-ortions  of  the  lands  at  present  occupied  on  the 
Saskatchewan  Kiver  in  tliis  >ettlement  were  settled  upon 
before  the  transfer  of  tlie  North- West  Territorif  s  to  the  Domi- 
nion of  Canada,  and  in  the  manner  customary  to  that  ])eriody 
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viz..  in  a  narrow  frontage  and  a  depth  of  two  miles.  Thiit  the 
liomes  and  other  imjn*ovements  of  many  of  the  settlors  are 
nituate  upon  those  claims  so  taken.  Wherefore  your  petitioner^ 
humbly  pray  tliat  Your  Jlxcellency  will,  when  instructions  aie 
issued  to  the  Dominion  surveyors,  reserve  the  same  rights  ami 
privileges  to  the  aforesaid  old  settlers,  and  pioneei's  of  this 
bettlemont,  as  were  re:ierved  to  the  okl  settlers  in  the  province 
of  l^^.;nitoba. 

What,  eir,  ^va9the  purport  of  this  petition  ?  Those 
Scotch  liiilf-breeds  represented  that  they  had  taken  land 
in  the  manner  customary  to  the  locality ;  that  is  to 
say,  in  narrow  frontaj^es  upon  the  river,  two  miles 
deep.  They  asked  tluit  the  general  system  of  survey 
introduced  hy  the  (lovernment  be  not  introduced, but 
that  a  special  survey  should  be  granted,  the  same  a:? 
had  been  granted  in  Manitoba.  In  that  same  year, 
iMr.  Laird,  then  the  Governor  of  the  Territory,  writing 
to  the  Ciovernment  upon  the  same  subject,  expresses 
the  same  view.  Tliis  is  the  letter  of  Mr.  Laird,  dated 
12th  February,  1877.  It  is  addressed  to  tlie  Mini?ter 
of  the  Interior. 

Si  li, 

1  huve  the  honour  to  transmit  herewith  extract  of  a  letter 
froi;;  ^Ir.  .lames  Walker,  Inspector  of  the  North- West  Mounted 
police  at  liattleford,  resj)ecting  disputes  arising  out  of  land 
claims  at  Prince  Albert  and  St.  Laurent. »  'J'he  subject  is  one 
materially  utleeting  the  prosperity  of  these  and  other  settle- 
ments in  the  teiritories.  I  shouhl  ho]>e,  therefore,  that  the 
labors  of  the  si)ecial  survey  party  will  l»e  continued  in  the 
ensuing  sunnner,  and  that  jioints  may  be  tixed  wliich  will 
enable  the  survey  to  be  pi-osecuted  along  the  Saskatchewan, 
whoiv  settlements  exist  oi'  may  soon  be  formed,  it  appears 
to  me  that,  where  there  are  settlements  along  the  river,  a  sys- 
tem oi  survey  similar  to  that  adopted  on  the  Ked  and  Assini- 
boine  Kivei swill  have  to  be  conceded.  Settlers  should  be 
allowed  their  frontage  on  the  river,  the  lines  running  back  so 
as  to  give  them  an    average    of  ICo  acres  each. 

The  Minister  of  the  Interior  was 

HONORABLE    DAVID   MILLS. 

Mr.  Mills  complied  with  the  petition,   with  the 
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very  natural  demands  here  set  forth,  and  the  very 
reasonable  views  propounded  by  Mr.  Laird,  and  the 
memorandum  which  I  hold  in  my  hand,  dated  1 1th 
March,  1877.  adopted  the  proposal  in  all  cases. 

The  programme  of  the  special  survey  party  pro- 
vides for  the  work  being  extended  durinj;  the  coming 
season  to  intersect  the  Saskatchewan  in  the  vicinity 
uf  the  principal  settlements  on  that  river.  It  is  pro- 
posed in  all  cases  where  settlement  has  been  formed 
along  the  rivers  in  tiie  territories  to  adopt  the  surveys 
of  the  farms  accordingly,  that  is  to  say,  giving  an 
average  (where  practicable)  of  ten  or  twenty  chains 
frontage  on  the  river,  and  lettinij:  the  lots  run  back 
far  enough  to  make  li^)  acres  each,  the  lines  between 
lots,  as  a  rule,  to  be  made  to  conform  to  the  section 
lines  in  the  regular  survey  adjoining. 

^Such,  you  sec,  was 

TIIK    POLICY    OF    TIIE    MACKKNZIK    OOVEUNMENT. 

In  the  o])en  ])rairie  where  the  land  was  unoccui)ied 
they  applied  the  system  of  sectional  survey  to  lay  out 
the  land  in  lots  of  40  chains  long  an<l  40  wide,  but 
wherever  they  found  the  settlements  of  half-breeds, 
Scotch  or  French,  occupying  their  lands  in  narrow 
frontages,  to  divide  their  lands  exactly  as  they  were 
occupied,  and  I  ask,  could  anything  be  fairer  o- 
more     just?  Hut,      as      vou      are    aware,   there 

was  a  diange  of  (Government  in  1878.  And  with  the 
change  of  CJovernment,  I  am  sorry  to  suy,  came  also 
a  change  of  policy.  The  ])()licy,  which  was  adnj>te(l 
at  the  time,  is  a  policy  which  every  inuii  who  recog- 
nizes justice  must  call  t3'rannical.  Is  there  a  man 
who  can  pretend  that  when  these  people  had  taken 
up  their  lands  in  narrow  frontages  often  chains  wide 
and  two  miles  deej),  taking  their  lands  before  there 
was  (Tovernment  in  the  North- West,  taking  those 
lands  according  to  the  custom  of  the  country  ;  is 
there  a  man  who  can  pretend  that  to  send  surveyors 
to  divide  the  land  into  square  blocks  was  not  an  act 
of  tyranny  ?     I  ask  you,  is  this  British  fair  play?    I 
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refer  you  to  the  petition  which  I  have  just  read,  of 
George  Mackay  and  150  half-breeds.  I  am  proud  to 
say. 

AS   A   REFORMER,   AS   A   LIBERAL, 

and  a  partisan  of  Mr.  Mackenzie's  Government  that 
the  praver  of  these  Scutch  half-breeds  was  carried 
out.  Their  lands  w-ere  surveyed  accordingly  in  the 
summer  of  1878,  the  last  year  of  the  Mackenzie  Gov- 
ernment. Mr.  Mills  caused  the  lands  of  the  Scotch 
half-breeds  of  Prince  Albert  and  the  French  half- 
breeds  of  St.  Laurent  to  be  divided  as  they  were 
occupied,  and  if  they  had  followed  any  other  course, 
every  man  not  biased  by  party  spirit  would  say  they 
had  committed  an  act  of  injustice  and  tyranny.  But. 
with  the  change  of  Government,  there  was  a  change  of 
policy  also,  and  under  the  changed  policy  the  square 
system  of  survey  was  applied  everywhere  in  the  terri- 
tory, whether  the  lands  were  vacant  or  whether  they 
were  occupied.  Again  I  do  say,  gentlemen,  that  this 
was  one  of  the  most  annoying  acts  of  tyranny  that 
ever  could  be  devised  agamst  a  free  and  poor  people. 
It  would  have  been  cheap  justice,  you  wull  admit  to 
me,  when  these  people  represented  to  the  Govern- 
ment: "'  We  took  our  lands  before  there  was  a  Gov- 
ernment here  at  at  all,  our  lands  have  been  improved 
greatly,  grant  us  the  favor  not  to  divide  these  lands. 
But  even 

THIS   CHEAP   JUSTICE    WAS   REFUSED. 

Let  me  refer  you  to  another  letter  of  Father  Andr^. 
It  was  addressed  to  Sir  J(»hn  Macdonald  himself,  and 
was  dated  10th  June,  1883  :— 

Sir: —  I  write  you  for  the  purpose  of  calling  your  atten- 
tion to  the  painful,  embarrassing  position  in  which  the  French 
half-breeds  settled  on  the  southern  banks  of  the  Saskat- 
chewan are  placed.  According  to  an  old  custom  in  Manitoba, 
they  took  up  their  lots  ten  chains  wide  in  front  by  two  miles 
in  depth,  trusting  that  the  Government,  acting  on  the  rule 
already  established,  would  survey  these  lands  into  lots  ten 
chains  in  width  by  two  miles  in  depth.    Their  surprise  may  be 
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imagined  when  they  saw   the  lands  along  the  Saskatchewan 
measured  oif  in  to  squares  of  forty  cliains  without  any  heed 
being  given  to  their  just  claims  and  protests.What  is  the  result 
of  this  abnoimal  division  ?  Our  half-breeds    were  overwhelmed 
with  difticulties  on  account  of  their  land,  and  this  proceeding 
will  now  sow  division  and  discord  among  our  i^eople   and   will 
lender  the  Government  odious  in  their  eyes,  considering  it  as 
guilty  of  a  gross  injustice  towards   them.     This   survey   lam- 
entably mixes  things.     Some  lose  their  land,  which  is   being 
gmbbed  by  their  neighbors  j  others  see  the  fruits  of  their   in- 
dustry and  their  fruits  despoiled.  This  unhajipy  state  of  things 
could  be  easily  made  to  cease  by  giving  ear  to  their  just  claims. 
And  how  can  this  be  refused  them  when   you   have   granted  a 
pimilar  favor  to  Prince  Albert  ?  All  the  lands  along  the  branch 
of  the  Saskatchewan    have    been   surveyed   in  this  manner, 
everybody  was    satistied,   and   not  the   leaj^t  complaint   was 
heard  about  the  survey.     1  cannot  understand,  sir,   why   your 
surveyors  should  have  two  ditferent  methods  of  i)arcelling  the 
public  domain,  one  for  I'rince  Albert,  ten  chains   in   width  by 
two  miles  in  dej^th,  which  we  approvt?  and  which  we  claim  as  a 
right,  seeing  you  have  ;j:ranted  it  to  Prince  Albert,   the   other 
of  blockhig  out  the  land  in  s<iuares  40  chains   without  taking 
the   river  orj  location  of  the  hettlers  into  consideration.    The 
latter  method  we  protest  .solomnly  against,  and  humbly   pray, 
sir,  that  you  order  a  new  survey,  and  thus  validate  our  request ; 
already  the  peojjle  of  this  colony  have  addressed  you  a  petition 
on  this  subject,  but  tlio  an-iW<.T  given  un<ler  your  directions  is 
not  one  calculated  to  inspire  them    with   the   hope   that   you 
would  right  the  wi-ong  of  whicii  they  complain  j    knowing   the 
<litiicult  situation  in  which  our  |»eople  are   placed,  I   have   re- 
solved to  make  another  elibri,  which  1  trust  will   brim;  happy 
results,  and  1  dare  to  hope  th^t  you  will  acce.le   to    their  just 
request,  and  no  later  than  next  summer  order  a  new  survey  of 
the  lands  on  the  south  branch  of  the  Saskatchewan.     By  vour 
kindly  concurrence  in  this  matter  you  will  do  an  act  of  justice 
to  our  people  and  render  them  a  service  for  which   they   will 
ever  be  thankful. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir.  vour  humble  servant. 

FATHEK  ANDHF:, 
Superior  oi  St.  Lawrence, 
N.-W.  T. 

Grandin  P.  U. 
Kight  Honorable 

Siu  John  A.  Macddnald, 

Minister  of  the  Interior, 
( )ttawa. 
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This  is  one  of  the  petitions  which  were  sent  in  by 
the  half-breeds.  Again,  you  will  admit  in  the  most 
courteous  language,  in  the  most  reasonable  language, 
setting  forth  facts,  the  positiveness  of  which  every- 
body must  admit.     Yet 

THAT  PRAYER  WAS  DENIED. 

Let  me  read  you  here  the  petition,  which  was  sent 
about  the  same  time  by  Gabriel  Dumont,  whose  name 
has  since  become  famous,  who  has  been  a  rebel,  as  we 
all  know  ;  and  perhaps  this  will  show  how  he  became 
a  rebel.  Thi«  is  the  petition  addressed  to  Sir  John 
Macdonald  on  the  4th  {September,  1882,  by  Gabriel 
Pumont  and  forty-two  other  half-breeds : 

'NVe  also  pray  that  you  would  direct  that  the  lots  he 
surveyed  along  the  river  ten  chaiins  width  by  two  miles  in 
depth;  this  mode  of  division  being  tlic  long  established  usage 
of  the  country.  This  wouUl  render  it  more  easy  for  us  to 
know  the  limits  of  our  several  lots.  We  trust,  Sir,  tliat  you 
will  grant  a  favorable  hearing  to  this  our  petition,  and  that 
you  will  make  known  your  decision  as  soon  as  possible.  We 
await  it  with  great  anxiety,  and  pray  God  to  protect  you 
and  keep  you  for  the  direction  of  this  great  countr}',  which 
you  so  wisely  govern. 

Sir,  this  was  not  the  language  of  a  traitor,  this 
was 

NOT    THE    LANGUAGE   OF    A    REBEL. 

Gabriel  Dumont  prayed  God  that  Sir  John  ^facdonald 
might  bo  spared  to  the  country.  Had  his  just  peti- 
tion been  com])lied  with,  the  man  who  at  that  time 
was  a  loyal  subject  and  prayed  God  the  First  Minister 
might  be  spared  to  the  country  would  not  have  be- 
come a  rebel.  Sir,  the  thing  is  so  indefensible  that 
the  Ministers  have  not  attempted  to  defend  their  acts 
upon  their  merits.  I  never  yet  heard  a  minister  or 
any  friend  of  the  Government  sa\'^  that  it  was  just  and 
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reasonable  and  fair  that  these  people,  when  they 
occupied  their  lands  in  their  manner,  should  have 
them  divided  otherwise  than  as  they  were  occupied. 
But  there  is  another  answer  given.  The  answer  given 
is  that  the  half-breeds,  who  thus  petitioned  fur  new 
surveys,  had  settled  upon  their  lands  after  survey. 
They  say  *'  We  do  not  grant  a  new  survey  because 
they  settled  upm  the  lands  after  they  had  been  sur- 
veyed ;  they  knew  what  they  were  and  they  should 
have  taken  their  lands  accordingly.  ''  That  would  be 
perfectly  just  if  the  statement  was  correct,  but  I  take 
issue  upon  that  statement,  and  I  have  the  proof  that 
the  statement  is  not  correct.  What  witness  shall  I 
call  to  prove  the  assertion  I  now  make  ?  The  witness, 
Sir,  which  I  propose  to  bring  forward  to  prove  the 
assertion  which  I  have  made  is  Mr.  George  Duck, 
the  land  agent  of  the  Government  at  Prince  Albert.  I 
might  have  taken  advantage,  also,  of  the  testimony 
of  Father  Andr6  whose  letter  I  have  just  read  to  you 
and  which  jmsitively  shows  that  the  half-breeds  who 
were  petitioning  the  Government  had  taken  the  land 
before  the  survey  according  to  the  manner  followed 
in  the  countrv,  but  here  is  the  letter  of  Mr.  Duck. 
Mr.  Duck  was  the  agent  of  the  Government  in  the 
locality.  He  knew,  he  was  familiar  with  the  fncts 
and  all  the  circumstances.  His  testimony  is  of  the 
greatest  importance.  What  does  he  ?ay?  Does  .Mr. 
Duck  say  that  the  land  had  been  taken  after  the  sur- 
vey? Mr,  Duck  says  that  the  land  wns 

TAKKN    llEFORK    THE   srilVEV  ; 

that  the  land   wii^  survt.ytMl  in    s<iuare   l)lorks   wliile 

they   wore  occu[)ifHl  by    the>e   half-brocdjj.     And    he 

advise.^   what?  A    new   survey.     He  ail  vised    a   new 

survey  to  be  satij^factory  to  these  men.     Let  me   read 

his  letter: 

PiiMiMov  Lanii  mitmm:, 

IVincoAni.M-t,  X.  W.  T.,  1 1  Muroh.  1>S2. 

Sn: Vs  tlu'  majority  of  th'  settlers  on  tliL*  south  branch 

oi  the  Kiver  Siiskatchewan,  in  tho  vicinity  of  the  parish  ot  SU 
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Laurent,  have  taken  up  their  lanls  previous  to  the  survey, 
with  narrow  frontagej,  similar  to  those  rivor  claims  iu  other 
parts  of  this  district  and  in  view  of  the  difficulty  likely  tabe 
experienced  in  this  office  in  a<ljusting  the  boundaries  of  these 
claims  in  accordance  with  tlie  section  survey,  I  have,  at  thi^ 
request  of  several  of  the  settlers  so  situated,  the  honor  to 
lequest  information  as  to  the  possibility  of  re  surveying  these 
sections  into  river  lots  on  a  similar  plan  to  that  a^lopted  in 
Prince-Albert  settlement,  none  of  these  claims  having  a?  yet 
)>eon  entered  in  this  office. 

(Signed)  GEnlUJE  DUCK, 

Agent,  Do:ninion  lands. 
To  the  Survevor-(.Tcneral. 

Ottawa. 

Tills  is  the  te4inionv  of  Mr.  Duck.  Tliere  is  a 
pretence  set  forth  l»y  the  Government  that  the  luiH- 
hreeds  had  settled  upon  the  lands  after  the  survey. 
This  is  not  credited  in  this  man's  statement  ;  he  say.-* 
that  the  great  nuijority  had  taken  their  lands  previous 
U)  this  survev  ;  that  the  survevs  had  heen  made 

IX   irPITE   OF   THEIR   .U'ST    RIGHTS. 

lie  advised  that  a  new  survey  should  have  taken 
])lace  the  same  as  had  been  pcranted  the  half-breeds 
of  Prince-Albert  under  Mr.  Mackenzie's  regime.  That 
is  not  all.  There  is  still  more  very  important 
evidence  to  call  forth  upon  this  point.  I  now  bring 
fourth  the  testimonv  of  no  less  a  bodvthan  the  North- 
West  Council.  Here  is  a  memorial  addre-^sed  to  the 
(lOvernment  at  Ottawa  hv  the  North- West  Council  in 
the  month  of  October,  1883  : 

Your  memcfrialists  further  pray  that  the  half  breeds  in  the 
Territories  who  have  not  participated  in  tlip  arrangement  to 
extinguish  the  hali-breed  claim  in  Manito ja  should  enjoy  the 
same  rights  as  accorde<i  half-breeds  in  that  pi-ovince. 

Your  memorialists  also  i>rav  for  more  extended  survev.s 
in  the  country  of  the  North  Saskatcliewan,  that  the  special 
settlement  survey  of  the  South  Saskatchewan,  in  the  par.sh  of 
St  Antoine,  made  by  Mr.  Aldons,  Dominion  land  surveyor, 
he  approved,  and  that    the   lan<l  agent  at   Prince-Albert    be 
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instructo'l  to  receive  entries  for  such  lands  ;  that  the  lands  of 
the  parish  of  Grandin,  St  Laurent,  and  St  Louis,  and  fronting 
on  the  South  Saskatchewan,  be  surveyed  into  ten  chain  lots, 
they  being  occupied  by  settlers  in  this  manner. 

Nuw,  in  the  face  of  that  testimony,  is  there  a  man 
that  can  now  abide  by  the  pretence  now  set  forth  by 
the  Government,  that  they  refused  the  resurvey  be- 
cause the  half-breeds  had  settled  on  the  land  after 
the  survey,  the  whole  of  the  evidence,  not  only  of 
half-breeds,  not  only  of  the  missicmaries,  but  of  their 
own  officers  and  the  North- We=»t  Council  ','liows  that 
the  lands  were  taken  by  the  half-breeds  before  they 
were  surveyed  and  that  the  only  pro])er  justice  would 
liave  been  to  resurvey  the  hinds,  a.^  was  demanded  by 
.Mr.  Duck  and  demanded  by  the  Xortli-wei=t  (  ouncii. 
Wliat  was  the  answer  to  all  thf»<e  petitions  of 
these  rej»resentatives  and  settlers  ?  Tlie  answer  came 
<mce  in  the  month  of  Octol)er.  ISSM.  and  it  was  that 
no  lands  would  be  surveyed  except  upon  theordinary 
pvstem  of  survey.  N«)W,  <rentlemcn.  is  it  anv  wonder 
that  the?e  men's  liearts  were  embittered  when  they 
saw  the  Xorth-AVest  Council  demanded  the  same  jus- 
tice ihey  demanded,  and  the  otlicers  of  the  (iovern- 
ment  demanded  the ?=ame  justice  ihatthev  demanded, 
that  when  tliev  found  their  missionaries,  all  men  <»f 
prace.  demanclin^^  for  them  the  .same  ju?tire  wlii^lj 
they  were  demanding  ami  all  the^e  prayers  were  re- 
fused, 

IS    IT   ANY    WONDEU 

that  the^e  men's  hearts  grew  bitter  and  rebellion  to.)k 
place  in  I'^^o?  Tt  was  nearly  takinji  ])lace  in  r^'^J. 
Here  are  tlie  circumstances.  In  1>^2.  sume  surveyors 
were  operating  in  the  vicinity  <'f  a  settlenjent  called 
»St.  Albert,  near  E!dmoi,ton.  They  wore  o])eratiii^'  and 
dividing  the  lands  as  usual  into  s«iuare  blocks  of  f«»rty 
chains.  They  were  apj>roached  by  a  few  sMtlfr.-?. 
whose  object  it  was  to  prevent  theni  from  carrying:  liUt 
their  o]ierati<»ns.  The?e  surveyors  went  V>  tlieuiis^ion- 
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ir\  I-  :;u- p!.Kt\  Fatlier  Leduc,  and  told  that  father 
I  '  itN  tsi'  ■  :i.-  po**plt»  to  allow  thoni  to  go  on  with  their 
.■i't'tri!-iM!'<,  >iMii:is*  that  thov  would  come  hack  at  a 
■  K\ri  A.i\  .ri.{  livido  the  hindd  so  that  the  people  could 
-/•;  '^-r  M!:^  u  ivUi;;  Mocks.  Father  Led uc  advised 
I'v.'  '■  ■  •  '  •  ■>.'  sirveyors  jro  v>n  with  their  oj)eration9, 
,  »,..  .-,  .  -••»•■  wi-^  •;!<:  Tiuulo  to  thoni  that  one  of  them 
»»  '■!  •■  .\*  ^'  \r  *v  •"  :i  <:;.^ri  lime  and  divide  their 
'  «  "  *  »-<  ' '^  '^  uj>»'l  i!uv»i.  Then  the  surveyors 
u.-  '  ,-  ■  •  •<■_'.•  r  ,y  oarriod  on  their  operations, 
•  ■  '■  '.I':  -^  '  -v-  .:  ■/.:  :>.:>  !:rad  in  square  Mocks, 
:  ^    ^  '^  '^    .'.  N.-.".'.  '.  ;,':::v.:enoed   to   divide  the 

^.*.:  .:     ,'.•.,■■  s\^  "i    :    V.  0::r.w.»  to  have  that  8ur- 

\ .  \  -  N-.  -,^  '    <  ,-  .-..:;     5  sv  ;  .o:  :>.o  ?y?tem    of  sur- 

v/N      .    av  :  .  <  '     ■  .  :     >■•.•.  <:s,T::,i  j:o  on.     This    ]»ro- 

^    '    i  ■-  r  ^  .    :rs  -iss  •.■•.i'Tvforo  violated.  Well 

^  '  •      -i^  .:■■.;  .-..:::  ..-..\  i/..;:cnation   of  the^e 

>       .     «  ..  *  .  « 


'     ^  ■'        :".    ..:./.;■:":?.  .:i\eived.     Still 

■*.,;:■;•    :..;;,    v.    vi-^lent  meas- 

♦    ^         -■       --.  ,    :   .:.•.':■;?   :\?    vou   are 

,    ■      .  .:    !  -     ->:• .  "*:.:■.:    'iio^itioij  and 

'.  >   ". ."     :     .::,•■<:.      Tlu'v  chose 

"  -'.     ,       -'".  :      *"..,..  ....  ■;  ;■*  .-or.tlenian 

^  '        .  .  ■      -.•.  :    .  ■'.    ;-,;    Ottawa   in 

^^  .      >       • ..    :     \  -"'.   .;.:v  ;!.rv   havl 


\ 


:  «    ■   .  .  >.'*"vr.\.  iiiter- 


".    .  :•:■    ^-.M  :•'.■:.    crS':]   tiiat 
i  -        :  ;.-    v.  .:;  :•:•:.     l^vH  Fa- 

. .   *•:      ..   i\  .  ..  ,;.j.  a.t«  1 

■   .  :"  ;':7?tViro    uni  to 
-     •>    .-..  .-1  f.'i   '.;,>:    hi    "':•- 
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petition,  were  acceded  tu.  In  that  writing  it  was  stated 
that  a  special  survey  would  be  granted,  and  *'that 
lands,  occupied  or  possessed  before  the  annexation  of 
the  North- West  Territories  to  the  Dominion,  will  be 
recognized  by  the  Government."  I  will  not  give  you 
any  more  of  \he  document.  This  is  enough.  There 
13  the  promise  given  by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior. 
With  this  promise  Fatner  Leduc  went  back  to  the 
Saskatchewan.  He  went  back  to  the  Forks,  where  the 
two  branches  unite,  visiting  settlement  after  settle- 
ment, and  informing  them  of  the  good  news  that  at 
last  a  survey  would  be  made.  Let  me  say  before  I 
proceed  any  further  that  we  did  not  tind  this  paper 
amongst  the  papers  that  were  brought  down  by  the 
(fovernment.  This  paper  has  been  kej)t  in  a  ])igeon- 
hole.  The  Government  has  suppressed  the  informa- 
tion it  contained  from  the  people.  Hut  we  found  it, 
and  Mr.  Blake  read  it  in  the  House  of  Commons  and 
charged  that  a  member  of  the  Government  had  signed 
the  paper,  and  his  charge  was  never  ctmtradicted, 
never  even  challenged.  And  now,  sir,  as  I  said,  Father 
Leduc  went  up  and  gave  the  good  news  to  the  settlers 
and  said  to  them  :  ''  \Ve  will  have  justice  at  last.''  He 
told  them  that  a  re-survev  would  be  made.  And  what 
was  the  conse<iuence  ?  ^Vhat  followed  ?  The  solemn 
l)romise  made  over  tho  signature  c)f  tin*  Minister  (►f 
the  Interior 

WAS    HKOKKN    ANH    VIOLATKD. 

The  word  of  Her  M.-ijesty.  as  represented  by  her 
Ministers,  was  broken.  Is  it  any  wond^^r,  I  :i-k  again, 
that  these  men's  hearts  were  gettin.i  bitter?  If  yon 
want  any  proof  of  wliat  I  now  tell  ynu,  let  me  read 
vou  a  petition  sent  on  the  l*Uh  of  November.  ISs:], 
W  William  Bremner  and  some  2.'5  or  2\  other  half- 
breeds  to  Mr.  Duck  : — 

St.  r^iuis  «l<*  LaiieWiii,  I'.Uli  Nov.,  lS>i:{, 
Sir, 

Tho  un'lorsign»?«l  tiinnor.-?,  ro>iil«'!it  ottho  ])an'»horst.  I/iuis 
de  Langevin,  on  the   soutli    bnincli   of  tlie  Sa-katohe\v:in,beg 


w 
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to  5«c  :  7r:h-  a*  :oL1'Tit?.  ih-rir  jrl-r^«i2»r»  in  relation  to  the  lan'ls 
•m  -^aicii  uiey  m?  I>::i:e i :  jLuit  ?:  2*  att  a*re  since  the  years 

1>7?*74-  sofi  *?■ :   xi-erK  -^  K zreaic-r  n'^nibers.  since    1SS<J. 

Zich  Aa-i  ^  •?:  la  ••>?«  i:-  -'ir  'x^  i*  in  io>?ri32ce  mth  the 
:uT:::i>i  TorT^-r-.-.;.-  ?r»rvi.iliix  XI  ''^-  li:;  U  >f  ihe  B^l  River  and 
:ii>r  .\.*-;:-^*5ti:e — :Li:  i>  to  f^r.  1-  r.r^r  ijis-  In  me  autumn 
. :  .r^:.  ^t=  :»^c:::^:i-i  tii-  irn-rirrr    ?:  :ii.r   In:*r:or  a:  «>itawa 

•  'r  is-.T'.-ii  -urv-ry  -=.!  J  nr^r  . ::»-  -«  -^iB  zra=:~i  :-?  the  Prince 
.■>.:-7:  -Tr::,-::irz;  izii:' 1  ;  ?r:.n  ?:  t-r  .■*:-  l.i"»'>=':i:e  *ettle- 
ii-^c;.  au  1  -"-T  i^  i.^-i.  ::_k:  -:  i:-z-  --'  i:z,>:-iinz  Michael 
.;z::-.  ^a;  Xx*  i^iii'.T-r-::  r.-*r  L  _?  i*:  ai  -nr  :!S>e  as  a  sec- 
'..■j-x^."- ;.  i*;  1  i^i-ji?-:  '^n-?-!^  i. :  ■:c  t  ^  ^r?*-  •.  j  s-trrsz. j"t  protest. 
>.::•. TT  "i-i:  i»:T  fr  iiir-r  •.-!i.:  -ii:.>r  ^tT.:.:^?-  *»:  Tk-i-jii.  liaiesi, 

•  .*  :"_«r  >j-_L-  :■:  -•.:.  -^-^'.c-  -"■-".^  t-i-  s.i::r-  ~-:z  il-  izr^j^nee  of 

:~  >.  . :  -  k . ::  y  :. ::.  :£»..  -^  _ :.  -  _:b-:  N:'nhw-e3t 

.  -  -  -  —  "-     .  uT^*.  1I.>  _.*  r  ;.-j.. ;.    -  ^  - '      -"•_-.  ^z^  in  i   ?a:her 

--::•:.  l-"".-!-  .■■  >'■.:--.■■  "_-....;.  '■  _-  ^i.:  -— z.  r-.:  i.-  \  i«>cat»» 
■■*  ::jk^i  .  :--  - -•:..-^  >c  Z.::-'c:r-  1- :  I-jz.^  Albert, 
-o  --T-.  J. '..T  -^^  "- •  :  :-T  -v-r.":^:!--:  - -mi >-z.j  i  special 
-r-iT"- -    -r  »..     •.•iS.T'!    in  ^  -^  "--  ^iiiSLL:-.  i-r~i^-     ^_n re  then 

-  ■  -^c:.:.-   --  :;  •  ii-  .:?,:.     -:  -.  l-:^  :  t-    -r-ri  ~  ~  ~i.-.  is  ret, 

■  ■•:".:-  ii  -  «.-«-r  .«-_     .-     ^:  ..:      .  .  ■  _7>r:-  ^  ■.--•-  ~  *^    ?*»- 


T'::-  .-.  _->r.  ir-j-r  .    :    :.:  ^.  iTr       "._    _r<  '"1^  :i^:   The 


oiu  *:i'i  "iiT  7-j.j.>  -i  '^    r'r  .    -.  -  -  -rr--:. 
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any  subject  of  Her  Majesty  can  go  to  the  office  of  the 
agent  and  make  an  entry  for  any  quarter  section 
which  he  chooses  to  take  up,  and  by  taking  it,  he 
becomes  vested  with  the  ri^ht  to  it.  Does  the  half- 
breed  possess  the  same  right?  No.  They  do  not 
possess  the  right  of  entry.  And  why  do  they  not 
j)0sses8  it  ?  The  reason  is  obvious.  The  land  aeent 
has  plans  of  a  township,  one  of  those  townships  where 
the  rebellion  occurred.  In  this  plan,  the  lands  are 
laid  down  in  square  blocks  40  chains  long  and  40 
chains  wide.  If  a  half-breed  comes  to  the  agent,  the 
latter  would  tell  him,  **  I  will  give  yuu  an  entry  fur  a 
homestead,  on  any  part  of  the  plan  you  choose.  " 
The  half-breed  puints  to  a  piece  of  land  ten  chains 
wide  and  two  miles  long,  and  says,  *'  I  want  to  make 
an  entry  for  that  piece  of  land.  "  The  agent  says,  no, 
I  cannot  do  that ;  but  I  will  give  you  an  entry  for 
this  piece,  foity  chains  by  forty  chains,  "  ^^  But,  " 
says  the  half-breed,  "  if  you  give  me  a  piece  of  land 
forty  chains  wide  it  will  cover  part  of  the  land  already 
occupied  ;  and  if  you  give  me  40  chains  in  length  it 
will  cover  land  occupied  by  some  one  else;  therefore 
I  cannot  make  the  entry.  "  This  is  obvious.  If  there 
is  any  necessity  of  proving  it  by  evidence,  let  me  read 
to  you  here  a  letter  sent  to  Mr.  Duck  by  Louis 
Schmidt : 

Grandin,  Saskatchewan,  N.  W.  T. 
2r)thapril,  1884. 

Sir, — I  beg  to  lay  before  you  the  following  facts : — I  am 
one  of  the  settlers  on  the  South  Saskatchewan,  who,  during 
the  last  four  years  have  sent  petitions  upon  ])e tit  ions  to  your 
Department  to  have  the  land  surveyed  in  ten  or  twenty  chains 
frontage  by  one  or  two  miles  long,  the  same  as  has  been  done 
lor  the  Prince-Albert  settlement  on  both  the  north  and  south 
branches  of  the  Saskatchewan.  I  regret  to  say  that  so  far  our 
prayer  has  not  yet  been  granted,  nor  even  an  answer  of  any 
Kind  been  given,  and  I  feel  bound  to  say  that  such  a  state  of 
things  is  almost  intolerable.  The  most  part  of  these  settleis, 
and  I  am  among  the  number,  have  held  on  and  cultivated 
their  lauds  for  over  three  years,  and  ought  to  be  entitled  to  a 
patent  trom  the   Crown.     Yet,  as   they  have   taken   up   their 
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lands  close  to  each  other,  and  hi  the  hope  of  having  them 
sulxiivided  in  river  lots,  thej'  have  not  been  able  to  enter 
them  in  the  Lands  Ofiice.  You  see,  sir,  in  a  glance  the  real 
state  of  things,  and  I  need  not  occupy  your  vahiable  time  any 
hmgor  in  entering  into  more  details.  1  pray  you,  therefore, 
most  earnestly,  to  have  the  matter  remedied,  for  the  satisfac- 
tion of  so  many  loyal  subjects  of  Ib^r  Ma-jesty  and  of  your 
humble  servant. 

LnULS  SCHMIDT. 
Honorable  the  Minister  of  the  Interior, 

Ottawa. 

This  letter,  sir.  ])roves  that  the  half-breeds  could 
not  make  entries  for  these  lands.  But  if  a  would-be 
settler  comes  from  the  outside,  from  the  provinces  of 
Quebec  or  Ontario  or  from  Europe  with  no  such  scru- 
l)les  as  entertain  the  half-breeds,  he  will  go  to  the 
agent  and  make  an  entry  for  one  of  those  lands  know- 
ing it  was  occu])ied,  and  with  the  title  to  the  quarter 
section  in  his  jiucket,  he  will  go  and  say  to  the  half- 
breed  : 

**oo;  Tins  LANn  is  mine." 

Here  is  the  evidence  that  such  a  state  of  things  not 
only  existed,  but  tliat  facts  of  that  nature  took  place. 
The  petition  which  I  have  just  read  to  you  was 
forwarded  'o  Ottawa  on  the  IHh  of  December,  188.3, 
together  with  the  prayers  of  J^ouis  Schmidt  and  John 
Baptiste  Boucher.  Then  you  have  the  evidence — the 
answer  to  the  challenge  thrown  to  us  by  the  (rovern- 
ment  that  no  half-breed  has  ever  been  dispossessed. 
You  have  in  their  own  blue  book  proof  that  half- 
breeds  liave  been  actual!}"  dispossessed. 

Mr.  lAurier  then  read  an  extract  from  a  speech  delivered 
by  the  Honorable  Thomas  White  in  answer  to  the  preceding 
charges  made  by  the  present  speaker  on  a  previous  occasion, 
Mr.  White  accused  Mr.  I^aurier  of'*  talking  nonsense."  "  Talk- 
ing nonsense  !  "  said  Mr.  Laurier.  This  is  a  very  summary 
way  of  disposing  of  the  accusations.  But  eveiyone  must  figlit 
with  their  \veai>ons,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  weapons  of  the 
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Minister  of  the  Interior  are  not  well  furbishe*!.  The}-  want 
polish,  and  may  then  ^et  a  little  more  victory.  In  the  exti-aot 
read  by  Mr.  Laurier,  Mr.  White  was  reporte<l  also  as  raying 
that  Mr.  Laurier  had  stated  in  a  dispute  over  lan«ls  in  the 
North  West  the  individual  who  obtained  possi's^^ion  by  oust- 
ing a  half-breed  was  named  Salter.  Salter,  Mr.  White  said,  was 
an  English  name,  and  thus  Mr.  i  uurier,  he  coutendel.  ha<l 
given  the  impression  that  a  half-breed  had  been  deprived  of 
his  land  by  an  English  settler. 

Mr.  Laurier,  continuing,  said : — Sir,  I  ])rote3t 
against  fiuch  an  insinuation.  Mr.  White  sought  to 
convey  the  impression  that  I  had  been  appealing  to 
race  prejudices.  I  have  never  been  guilty  of  anything 
so  low  as  that.  I  have  again  and  again  in  the  province 
of  Quebec,  as  I  do  now,  attacked  the  policy  of  the  (iov- 
erniuent  regarding  this  question,  but  Heaven  is  my 
witness  that  never  did  I  call  upon  any  race  feeling  in 
the  province  of  Quebec.  The  language  which  I  have 
used  in  the  province  of  Que])ec  i?  the  language  which 
I  use  here  tt>-night.  I  have  no  two  languages,  one 
for  the  French  Canadians  and  thu  other  lor  the  Knglir-h 
Canadians.  We  stand  liere  upon  the  broad  ground  of 
British  libertv  and  J^riiish  justice.  But  .Sir.  Salter 
was  one  of  the  original  settlers  in  the  ])ariph  of  St 
Louis  de  Langevin,  and  so  was  his  neighbor,  the  gen- 
tleman with  whom  he  was  disputing.  Tlie  gist  of  ray 
defence  is  this  : — That  the  dis])utc  was  between  two 
half-breeds  over  a  piece  of  land,  and  these  casen  are 
not  uncommon  in  the  North-West  Territorv.  I  will 
go  further,  and  I  will  say  that  disputes  about  the 
possession  of  land  are  not  <»nly  not  uncommon  in  the 
North -West  Territorials,  but  are  common  where  there 
are  men  and  neighbors.  There  will  be  disi)ute3 

AS    LONC;    AS   THEKK    ARE    MEX.« 

It  is  nut   uncommon   to  have  these   disi>utes   about 
land  in  the   province  of  Quebec,  and  the  ])rovince  of 
Ontario,  l)ut  here  is  the   difference  -  3Ir.  White  would 
argue  that  this  was  a  case  of  trespass,  simple  tre^:pas3, 
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a  violation  of  the  law,  a  half-breed  encroaching  npon 
another  half-breed.  The  diflference  was  this  : — Thomas 
Salter  did  not  commit  any  trespass,  did  nut  commit 
any  violation  of  the  law;  but  when  Thomas  Salter 
came  to  dispossess  his  neighbor,  he  had  in  his  ban  1 
the  authority  of  the  Government.  He  had  in  his  hand 
an  entry  which  he  had  made  :  he  was  nvit  breaking 
the  law  ;  he  was  acting  according  to  the  law  made  by 
the  Government  of  Canada.  This  is  the  difference, 
and  this  is  what  the  people  of  Ontario  will  understand 
that  this  is  the  difference  in  the  case  to  which  I  have 
referred.  That  could  not  have  been  remedied  in  court 
of  justice.  If  it  had  been  an  ordinary  trespass  such 
as  we  see  everywhere  in  human  society,  he  could 
have  settled  it  in  a  court  of  justice,  but  the  man  says  : 
— ••  Here  is  mv  title.  I  have  it  from  the  Government 
of  Canada.  "  This  is  why  these  men  were  so  embit- 
tered. They  were  so  liable  to  be  evicted  not  illegallv, 
but  legally  with  the  sanction  of  the  Government,  t? 
it  to  be  wondered  at,  again  I  say,  that  the  hearts  of 
these  men  grew  embittered  when  again  and  again  they 
appealed  to  the  Government  and  got  no  answ<  r  ?  Here 
they  found  themselves  evicted  one  by  one.  Is  it  any 
wonder  that  these  men  at  last 

LOST     ALL   PATIENCE 

and  faith  in  the  Government  ?  You  are  told  by  the 
Government  and  by  their  friends  that  the  rebellion 
was  due  simply  to  the  agitation  of  Riel.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1SS4,  when  they  had  been  petitioning  for  three 
long  years  with  no  avail,  they  sent  for  Riel,  the  only 
educated  man  of  the  race — they  sent  for  him.  He  com- 
menced the  agitation,  but  what  did  the  Government 
do  ?  Did  they  do  a  single  act  to  remedy  the  state  uf 
things  which  then  prevailed  in  these  territories,  when 
they  knew,  as  they  must  have  known,  that  Riel  was 
a  dangerous  character? — I  never  said  the  contrary  .The 
Government  knew  it.  Did  they  act  upon  their  know- 
ledge? When  this  man  was  brought  into  theterritory. 
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when  he  commenced  the  agitation,  a  peaceable  con- 
stitutional agitation  for  six  long  months,  what  did  the 
Government  do  to  remedy  that  state  of  things,  to 
prevent  the  continuance  of  that  agitation  which  might 
end,  as  it  did  end,  in  rebellion  ?  They  sent  a  police 
force  to  Port  Carlton  to  overawe  the  people  and  to 
prevent  them  making  their  claims.  Are  we  in  British 
territory,  or  are  we  in  Russia?  That  is  the  way  that 
Russia  ever  treated  poor  Poland.  Whenever  that 
unfortunate  nation  asked  for  liberty,  the  Russian  Gov- 
ernment aid  as  the  Canadian  Government  in  1884  ; 
instead  of  meeting  the  just  demands  of  the  people,  it 
sent  military  forces  to  Warsaw  to  overawe  the  people, 
to  put  down  those  who  had  the  temerity  to  raise  their 
voices  in  favor  of  their  own  friends.  We  are  told 
now  that  the  rebellion  was  caused  by  the  malice  of 
Riel.     Ltt  me  bring  forward 

THE  TESTIMONY   OF   THE  POLICE  FOUCE 

sent  to  Fort  Carlton,  Superintendent  Gagnon,  who 
wrote  on  23rd  December,  1884,  to  Major  Crozier  : — 

Sir: — I  have  to  honor  to  report  that  during  the 
last  month  the  half-breeds  of  St  I^urent  and  Batoche  settle 
ments  held  a  public  meeting  to  adopt  a  petition  drawn  up  by 
a  cooimittee,  and  that  this  petition,  signed  by  the  settlers  of 
both  settlements,  has  been  forwarded  to  Ottawa,  lliis  meeting, 
from  all  reports,  seems  to  have  been  very  orderly.  Seveial 
other  smaller  reunions  have  taken  place  during  the  same  period, 
but  all  had  reference  to  school  matters.  The  half-broeds  are 
pressing  Kiel  to  settle  among  them,  and  have  given  him,  as  a 
token  of  their  gratitude  for  services  rendered,  .a  house  well 
furnished,  and  will  further,  on  2nd  January  next,  present  him 
with  a  purse.  These  testimonials  are  for  the  good-will  of  the 
majority,  and  would  go  towards  denying  certain  rumors  which 
say  that  several  are  lacking  confidence  in  their  leader,  that  his 
way  of  acting  and  speaking  denotes  a  very  hot  hea«i,  and  that 
he  does  not  agree  with  their  priests. 

As  far  as  I  can  see,  the  chief  grievance  of  the  half-breeds 
is  that  they  are  afraid  the  Government  will  not  sanction 
ihe  way  they  amongst  themselves  have  agreed  to  take  their 
home8U>^ds~.ten  chains  frontage  on  the  river  by  two  miles 
back. 
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Here  was  tlie  last  warning  given  to  the  Goveru- 
nient  by  one  of  their  own  officers  at  so  late  a  day  as 
2orcl  December.  The  rebellion  broke  out  four  months 
afterwards.  But  they  took  no  steps  in  the  meantime 
to  give  satisfaction  to  these  people,  not  a  step,  warned 
tliough  they  were,  thougli  they  saw  the  danger,  and 
though  the  agitation  was  ever  increasing,  growing 
more  and  more  bitter,  yet  in  the  face  of  all  tliat  tliey 
never  took  a  step,  they  never  did  an  act  to  remove 
this  state  of  things  which  must  have  ended  as  it  did 
end  in  rebellion.  Now,  gentlemen  of  Toronto,  men 
of  English  blood  and  descent,  let  me  ask  this  of  every 
one  of  vou :  If  you  had  been  yourselves  fated  to  be  born 
on  the  banks  of  the  ^Saskatchewan  before  there  ever 
was  a  government  in  the  territory,  and  you  had  talcen 
your  land  according  to  the  manner  of  tlie  country, 
and  if,  when  the  government  was  founded,  they  had 
sent  -^urvevors  int<^  the  country  cutting  vour  land  into 
pitcis;  if  after  you  had  made  remonstrances  after 
remonstrances  you  had  been  given  a  promise  that 
justice  would  he  doneand  that  promise  was  broken  : 
if  after  everv  other  nicans  had  been  tried  and  found 
ot  no  avail, 

WHAT    WOl'LI)    VOr    HAVE    DONE? 

Before  I  i)rocood  any  further,  let  me  quote  the  lan- 
guage which  was  spoken  uj^on  one  occasion  by  the 
great  Earl  (^rClijitham.  the  greatest  man  of  liis  day. 
the  man  who  firtt  started  England  in  the  ISth  century 
on  that  career  u(  victory  and  glory  whidi  she  ha**  been 
following  ever  since.  Let  nic  tell  you  wliat  he  once 
said.  The  American  ci)lonies  to  the  south  of  us  were 
then  in  oi)en  rel>eliion,  fighting  the  Biitish  Govern- 
ment. Lord  Chatham,  old  and  feeble,  came  to  the 
House  of  Lords  *  ne  day.  uj)l)raided  the  Ministers  for 
being  the  cause  of  that  rebellion,  telling  them  that 
they  had  no  right  to  tax  ])eople  that  were  not  repre- 
hcnled  in  the  J>riti?h  Parliament;  that  it  was  an  act 
of  tyranny   on   their  part.     He  said  *"  If  I   were  an 
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A  111  erica  u,  as  I  am  an  Knglishman,  >vhile  foreign 
troops  remained  in  the  country  I  never  would  lay 
down  my  arms  !  Never !  Never !  Never !  *■  If  the 
editors  of  the  good  loyal  Tory  newspapers  of  Ontario 
had  been  living  in  that  day,  what  would  they  have 
said  of  tliat  reniark  of  Lord  Chatham'^  ?  For  my  part, 
gentlemen,  I  am  a  loyal  subject.  l)ut  T  have  tlie  cour- 
age of  my  convictions,  whether  they  arc  right  or 
wrong.  T  believe  tlio.^e  men  were 

(;OAI>Kl)   TO    KKVOM'TION, 

]>ut  when  they  rebelled  they  committed  a  crime 
against  the  peace.  I  was  not  born  on  the  banks  of 
the  J^ankatchewan,  but  on  those  of  the  St  Lawrence, 
and  wlicn  the  rebellitm  to(jk  place  I  had  a  seat  in 
Parliament,  I  owed  alletriance  to  mv  sovereign,  and 
I  knew  iiiv  rights  as  a  ciihvn  ixwd  my  <lutiesas  a  .sub- 
jcct  of  llcr  Majesty.  When  the  volunteers  were  called 
out,  the  (.lovernment,  for  the  first  time  in  this  wjjule 
matt*T,  did  its  dutv.  The  rebellion  had  broken  out 
and  bad  to  be  suppressed.  The  G«»vernment  had  to 
l)e  sustained;  I  sustained  it.  The  Liberal  party  as  a 
party  otfeied  no  opposition  to  the  (InverniiK'nt  in  this 
matter  until  the  back  of  the  rebellion  had  been  brok- 
en and  all  danger  was  passed.  Then  when  the  law 
ha<l  been  vindicated,  came  tin'  time  to  arraign  the 
<  Jovenniu  nt  and  T  took  an««tlier  stej)  als<».  T  .-;iy  it 
WHS  my  view  and  not  that  t)f  the  whole  Liberal  parly. 
It  was  a  matter  upon  which  everyone  took  his  own 
side,  and  my  view  was  that  since  the  rebellion  had 
been  ]irov(»ked  clemency  should  have  foll(.>wed  in  tlie 
steps  <»f  victory.  This  is  the  course  which  I  tt)ok. 
It  is  not  the  unanimous  course  of  the  Liheral  i»arty 
on  thiscjuestion.  Kvery  man  aets  according  t(»  bis  own 
conscieiier.  Sir,  convince<l  as  1  am  that  these  men 
were  in  the  right,  that  tln.'y  were  defending  their  just 
rights, that  tliey  had  been  driven  to  crime  by  the  (rov- 
ernment.  T  again  exprcssetl  my  convictions  U[)on  that 
sul.)ject  in  as  strong  languajie  as  was  at  my  jommand. 
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I  knew  that  I  had  been  the  cause  of  scandal  to  the 
numerous  tribe  of  Tory  editors  who  have  lashed  their 
brains  most  unmercifully  in  order  to  bring  against  me 
some  grand  sentence  of  scorn  and  indignation.  My 
native  land  is  not  only  the  province  of  Quebec,  where 
I  was  burn,but  it  extends  all  over  portions  of  this  con- 
tinent covered  by  the  British  flag.  My  kindred  are  not 
only  those  in  whose  veins  flow  the  blood  that  flows  in 
my  veins.  My  kindred  are  all  those  of  whatever  race 
or  creed  who  on  this  continent  live 

UNDER   THE     PROTECTION   OF   THE   BRITISH    FLAG. 

and  you  will  certainly  all  agree  with  me  that  the  pur- 
pose of  (iod  is  that  all  races  who  are  covered  by  the 
Britisli  flag  shall  be  equal  before  the  law,  and  when 
we  find  a  Government  ill-treating  a  poor  people,  sim- 
ply because  they  are  poor  and  ignorant,  we  resent  it. 
When  we  find  tnem  violating  that  purpose  of  God,  I 
say  that  it  behooves  us  to  freely  fight  for  it  with  all 
the  means  that  the  constitution  places  in  our  hands. 


(( 
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VIGOROUS  PLEA  IN  FAVOR  OF  THE  IRISH 


defectivenp:ss  of  legislative  union  in 
england  and  in  canada 


PROTEST   AGAINST    COERCION 


Twice  previously  in  18S2  anJ  18S6,  had  the  House  of  Com- 
mons vote<l  aitiresses  to  the  Queen  in  favor  of  Ireland  in  its 
strugglf  for  self-government.  In  ISS7,  the  situation  ha<l  become 
still  more  painful,  the  right  of  free  meeting  and  discussion 
having  roceive<l  a  terrihlo  blow  from  the  severe  measures 
instituted  by  Mr.  Balfour,  the  new  Secretary'  of  iState  for 
Ireland.  On  the  21st  April,  1SS7,  Mr.  Curran  moved  resolu- 
tions protecting  against  the  *•  coercion  bill."  The  debate  lasted 
several  <Uiys  and  ended  in  the  adoption  of  the  resolutions  by  a 
vote  of  l.i.')  against  47,  in  spite  of  the  0})position  of  the  Premier 
an<l  of  several  of  his  eolleagues  an<l  principal  support^ers,  Messrs 
Bowel),  Carling,  White,  Tupper,  IJaggart,  Foster,  and  Mc- 
Carthy. But  this  opposition  was  powerless  against  the  coali- 
tion of  all  the  Irish  membei>s  in  both  parties  with  the  French 
Canadians  and  th*'  entire  Liboml  party.  Mr.  Laurier  supplies 
the  explanation  of  this  patriotic  alliance  between  the  Irish, 
French  Cana«iians  and  Liberals,  in  the  following  speech  which 
we  take  from  the  Hansanl  : 

Mr.  Laurier : —  As  this  House  has  already   twice 
expressed  its  sympathy  with  Ireland  in  the  cause  of 
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Home  Rule,  there  would  not  be,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  any  occasion  for  an  additional  expres- 
sion of  views  and  wishes  already  well  known.  But 
the  circumstances  to-day  are  not  ordinary ;  they  are 
even  more  painful  and  deplorable  than  the  ordinary 
circumstances  of  that  unhappy  land.  A  new  calamity 
menaces  it,  a  calamity  of  so  great  a  character  that  it 
calls  for  an  additional  expression  of  the  sympathy, 
not  onlv  of  those  who  love  Ireland,  but  of  those  as 
well  who  love  England  and  fair  play  and  are  proud 
of  her  name.  It  must  be  admitted  that  it  is  a  most 
evil  day,  indeed,  not  only  for  Ireland,  but  for  England 
as  well,  when  in  this  Jubilee  year,  in  any  part  of  the 
British  Empire,  a  civilized  people  is  to  be 

SUBJECTED   TO   LAWS   SO   CRUEL 

as  those  contemplated  to  be  imposed  upon  the  people 
of  Ireland.  The  honorable  member  for  North  Bruce 
(Mr.  McNeil),  who  addressed  the  House  yesterday, 
concluded  an  able  and  moderate  speech  which  was 
directed  mostly  to  establish  the  proposition  that 
coercion  in  Ireland  was  necessary,  by  proposing  a  re- 
solution to  the  effect  that  the  Parliament  of  Canada 
should  not  cx])res8  any  opinion  as  to  the  course  of 
Imperial  legislation,  because  our  Parliament  had  not 
the  requisite  information  upon  which  to  offer  an  opi- 
nion ;  but  the  honorable  gentleman  himself  must 
have  thought  we  liad  suflicient  information,  since  he 
came  to  the  conclusion,  in  hissi)eech,  ifnot  in  his  mo- 
tion, that  coercion  was  necessary  for  Ireland.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  friencls  of  Ireland,  with  the  same  in- 
foriiiiititm  at  their  command  as  the  honorable  gentle- 
nnn  has,  niiiv  conic  to  a  different  conclusion,  and 
believe  thnt  the  true  course  to  l)e  followed  is  not  the 
course  of  coercion,  but  that  of  freedom.  But.  more- 
ever.  Mr.  Gladstone.  fiLrlitiiiir  'm  behalf  of  the  Irish 
people,  invites  all  th(»r30  who  sympathize  with 
Ireland  to  record  their  svmoathv   with   the  strui'trle 
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now  lioing  made.  In  a  late  letter  he  speak?  as 
follows: — 

I  attach  very  \u\zh  vahie  ami  iiiiporttiiico  to  tht^  manifesta- 
tion, now  incessant,  of  American  as  well  as  Colonial  sympathy 
with  the  Irish  puipie  in  th:^  crisis  create  I  by  the  causeless, 
insulting  ami  insiJious  bill  at  present  belbre  Parliament. 

Well,  if  the  advice  of  the  friends  of  Ireland  may 
be  of  value  to  tho^e  who  are  now  engaged  in  fighting 
her  hnttle.  it  eeenid  to  nie  that  the  advice  of  all  those 
subject."*  of  Her  Majesty,  who  have  enjoyed 

THK    HENEFIT3   OK    HOME    RTLE 

for  lifty  years,  may  be  of  still  greater  value  from  their 
experience  i>f  the  blessings  of  Home  Rule;  and  in 
that  view  I  say  emphatically  that  the  sugge.^tions  of 
no  class  of  Her  Majesty's  colonial  subjects,  as  to  the 
ble-^sings  of  Home  Rule,  may  be  more  prolitable  than 
the  suggestions  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects  of  French 
origin.  And.  speaking  as  a  French  Canadian,  I  cannot 
lielp  com]>aring  the  liistory  of  my  own  country  with 
tlic  history  of  Ireland  to-day.  I  see  much  riimilitude 
betwepii  tiie  situation  of  Ireland  to-dav  and  the  situa- 
tion  of  Canada,  and  especially  Lower  Canada,  lifty 
yenrs  ago.  It  .-cems  to  me  that  tlie  public  men  who 
to-dav  have  to  deal  with  the  cause  of  Trelaiul  are 
liampcHMl  by  a  di-«trust  ofth*>  Irisli  j»oople  in  tlu' 
sann.'  way  a.-?  th*.*  public  men  who  had  to  d^^•ll  with  tin? 
cjiusi'  of  Canada  lifty  year<  ago  w<*re  hampered  by  a 
distrust  «>f  the  i>eoj)le  of  Canada.  There  are  only  tw<> 
ways  nf  governiiiir  men — by  desj)otism  or  coercion,  if 
v«»u  chnor^o  bi  mil  it  bv  that  n:ime.  or  bv  freedom. 
You  can  cnf-ivo  an  inferior  and  an  uncivilized  ra<M». 
but  nf'vr-r  a  proud  and  seif-r^-^p^'cting  pet)ple.  Coer- 
cion IrH  bcfM)  tried,  not  <mco  or  twice,  but  times  almost 
without  number  in  Ireland,  and  it  has  failed  every 
tinn»:  and.  if  tried  again,  it  niu^t  fail  as  it  did  before. 
The  Iri'h  peop'o  would  not  bo  tlie  proud  petiple  that 
tiiev  are.  if  tl.t^v  were  to   be  cowed  bv  coercion  into 
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abandoning  one  single  iota  of  what  they  deem  to  be 
their  just  rights.  The  honorable  member  for  Bruce 
(Mr.  McNeil)  said  yesterday  that  coercion  had  been 
successful.  At  least  I  understood  him  to  say  so  in 
regard  to  the  last  coercion  bill,  that  it  suppressed 
crime.     How  can  such  language  be  held  ? 

IF   lOElU'ION    HAD    BEEN    SULMlESSFl'L 

in  Ireland,  how  is  it  that  the  state  of  Ireland  is  \^hat 
it    is    to-day?  The     honorable     gentleman     himself 
devoted  the  greater  part  of  his  speech  to  demonstrate 
that  crime   to-day  is   rampant    in  Ireland.     Coercion 
can  punish  crime,  it  can  crush  out  all  expressions   of 
public  opinion,  it  can  choke  in  the  throat  even  before 
they  are  uttered  all    words    of  comp^nint  or   renion- 
•trance.but  it  cannot  breed  contentment  and  afTectiun 
in  the  hearts  ofthe  people  fur  the  Governnient.it  can  not 
induce  that  cheerfulness  and  allegiance  whicli  should 
be  the  aim  towards  whicli  every   Government  sliould 
tend.     What  is  wanted  to-day  m  Ireland  is  nut  a  law 
to  punish  crime,    but   a   state   of  things   which    will 
suppress  crime  by  suppressing  the  motive  for   crime, 
the  motive  for  agrarian  crime,  which  is  the  only  crime 
existing  in   Ireland.     What   is  wanted   is   a  state   of 
things  which  will  bring  contentment  to  the  hearts    of 
the  people,  a  state  of  things  which  will  make  the  peo- 
ple happv  and  proud  of  their  allegiance.  This  is  what 
is  wanted  to-day  in  Ireland,  and,   since  it  is    proved, 
and   proved,  it   seems   to  me,  beyond    dispute,   that 
coercion  has  failed  as  often  as  it  has  been  tried,  I  ask 
of  those  who  to-day  support  coercion,  not  only  in  this 
Parliament  but   out  of  this   Parliament,   if  it   would 
not  be  well  to  try  the  other  method  of  governing  men, 
the  method   of  freedom?  Strange  to  say,   all   those 
who  to-day  oppose  Home  Rule,  whether  on  this  con- 
tinent or  on  the  other  continent,  all  those  who  to- day 
advocate  coercion,   must  admit,  and  they   do   admit, 
with  more  or  less  reluctance,  that 
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SOME   KIND  OF    LOCAL   GOVERNMENT 

should  be  granted  to  Ireland.  Even  the  honorable 
gentleman  who  placed  in  your  hands  the  amendment 
you  now  have,  though  his  speech  was  devoted  to  the 
proposition  that  coercion  was  necessary,  still  in  this 
amendment  adhered  to  the  resolutions  in  favor  of 
Home  Rule  which  were  i)assed  by  this  House.  Tliis 
is  not  unusual.  All  these  statesmen,  as  far  as  my 
knowledge  goes,  in  Enghind  or  out  of  England,  who 
have  treated  that  subject  and  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  coercion  was  necessary,  at  the  same 
time  have  said  that,  after  all,  the  present  state  of  things 
was  intolerable,  and  that  some  kind  of  local  govern- 
ment should  be  devised  for  Ireland.  At  the  same 
time  they  are  misty  in  their  views.  While  stating 
that  in  one  breath,  they  stifle  it  in  the  next ;  whilst 
admitting  that  Ireland  should  have  svme  kind  of 
local  administration,  still  they  all  conclude  their 
utterances  by  stating  that,  after  all,  the  Imperial 
Parliament  should  have  absolute  control  over  local 
matters.  And  what  is  the  secret  of  it  all  ?  The  secret 
is  that  the  men  who  deal  with  that  question  and  oppose 
Mr.  Gladstone  at  this  moment,  distrust  the  people 
of  Ireland,  and  one  and  all  believe  that,  if  anything 
like  legislative  independence  were  given  to  the  people 
of  Ireland,  the  people  of  Ireland  would  simply  make 
it  a  stepping  stone  towards  effecting  comj)lcte  scjwira- 
tion  from  the  Empire.  As  far  as  that  goes,  I  am 
reminded  of  the  history  of  my  own  country,  of  the 
history  of  Canada,  and  especially  of  Lower  Canada. 
The  honoral)!c  gentleman  who  seconded  the  address 
the  other  dav,  the  honorable  member  for  An>crt  (Mr. 
Weldon),  in  an  able  and  well-tempered  speech,  refer- 
red to  the  fact,  that  in  the  first  year  of  Her  Majesty's 
reign  there  was  rebellion  in  these  provinces.  He  took 
some  pride  in  saying  that  there  had  been  no  rel)ellion 
in  the  Maritime  provinces.  That  is  so.  There  was  no 
rebellion  in  the  Maritime  provinces,  but  there  was 
discontent  in  the  Maritime  provinces,  there  was  agita- 
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tion  in  the  Maritime  provinces,  .and  what  was  the 
cause  of  it?  The  discontent  and  the  agitation  arose 
from  the  fact  that  the  people  of  the  Maritime  provin- 
ces, in  common  with  the  people  of  all  the  British  pro- 
vinces, demanded  at  that  time  more  extended  local 
liherty.  There  was  the  same  discontent  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  Upper  Canada.  There  was 
even 


UEIJELLTON    IN    UPPER  CANADA, 

though  it  was  restricted  within  narrow  limits.  Rut 
there  was  rebellion  throughout  Lower-Canada,  rebel- 
lion, which  was  profound,  bitter  and  deep-rooted.  We 
have  heard  of  late  that  re.>ellion  may  exist  without 
cause,  that  it  may  exist  out  of  sheer  malice,  and  mere 
wantonness  ;  but  the  Government  of  England  did  not 
bcilievo  sv).  The  Government  of  England  thought  that, 
since  the  people  of  the  British  colonies  had  rieen  in 
arm.-!  against  the  Government,  there  must  be  some 
cause  for  that  uprising,  and  they  sent  out  one  of  the 
most  eminent  men  of  his  day.  Lord  Durham,  to  inves- 
tigate the  cause  of  that  rebellion.^  Lord  Durham 
came  here,  he  did  his  work,  and  he  did  it  well  ;  he 
investigated  the  causes  which  had  led  to  the  rebellion 
in  L<>wer-C-anada,  and  to  the  rebellion  in  Upper- 
Canada,  and  which  had  spread  discontent  all  over 
British  territory  in  America,  and  he  reported  to  his 
(lOvernmiint.  tt  is  not  my  dutv  to-dav  to  review  tlie 
rojiort  of  Lord  Durham  at  length.  If  that  were  my 
duty,  T  should  liave  to  take  most  serious  exception  to 
some  of  the  conclusions  at  which  lie  arrived,  espe- 
cially as  th(^v  affected  my  own  countrvmen,  of  French 

«  ttf  V  •• 

oriirin  ;  l»ul  I  am  speaking  to-day  only  of  the  general 
causes,  which,  in  the  opir»ion  of  Lord  Durham,  led  to 
reb(»lli()n  in  two  of  the  provinces,  and  general  discon- 
tent all  over  the 'provinces,  and  the  remedy  which  he 
then  suggeste<l.  T^cu'd  T')urhjini*laid  down  as  the  cause 
of  that  rebellion  and  discontent  the  fact  that  the 
asjiirations  of  the  people  for  freedom  of  local  govern- 
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ment  were  continually  checked  by  the  conduct  of  the 
Colonial  Ofiice,  and  he  auggested  as  a  remedy  that 
the  provinces  should  be  allowed  the  most 

COMPLETE    LEdSLATIVE    INDErENDENCE. 

He  sai<l  that  legislative  independence  should  be  even 
given  to  those  colonies  which,  at  that  time,  were  in 
the  throes  of  civil  war.  His  idea  was  that,  if  the  aspira- 
tions ofthe  people  for  absolute  untrammelled  freedom 
of  local  government  continued  to  be  checked  by  the 
Colonial  Ollice,  the  irritation  ])roduced  by  that  course 
would  \v.i\d  the  pei>ple  to  ask  not  only  for  local  free- 
dom, but  for  absolute  severance  from  the  Empire. 
Whereas  if  the  wit-hes  ofthe  people  for  local  govern- 
ment were  granted,  if  they  had  absolute  independence 
in  their  local  affairs,  their  local  interests  and  th(»ir 
Imperial  pride  w<»uld  be  at  once  gratified  and  the  flag 
which  protected  their  local  liberties  and  recalled  to 
thein  so  many  glorious  associations,  would  be  made 
all  the  dearer  to  their  hearts.  It  was  a  bold  conclu- 
sion, so  bold,  indeed,  that  the  mo&t  liberal-minded 
statesmen  of  the  day  in  England  shrank  from  it,  in 
the  same  manner  that  to  day  the  mo^t  liberal-minded 
men  in  Englan<l  .«?brink  from  applving  the  same  doc- 
trine to  the  government  of  Ireland. 

Lord  John  Russell,  who  was  at  the  time  Col(»nial 
Secretarv.  and  one  ofthe  m<jst  libi»ral-minde<l  men  of 
his  dav,  had  to  review  the  report  madebv  Lord  Dur- 
ham.  He  agreed  in  almost  «-verytbing  that  Tiord 
Durham  had  said,  exrcjit  in  ilie  particular  of  giving 
fre<»  an<l  independent  legislatures  to  the  colonies. 
Upon  tbat  subjei't  he  sjjoke  as  fo]b>ws:  — 

II  <lo«»«.  not  ap[»«-;ir  to  iiu*  lli.it  yo'j  oaii  .-nltj.'cit  tin-  Exim-u- 
liv«- <  *  iiiiii'il  i)tT:m;iI.'i  to  th«*  l■^»■^I.nlJ>i^ilit^  vvlii«-]i  ;-  f.iirly 
<lt'iii:m  l«"I  ot  tilt?  Minister.*  of  tin*  l^x-M'i.itiv.-  ro\v«M'  in  thi'^ 
counirv. 

» 

And  at'ter  having  dilated  at  lengtl^.  upon  tbis  idea, 

he  com^luded  as  I'ollows  : — 

I  knn'.v  no  P-a^on  v.liv  tlio  f.t'L'i'ilativt'  .\<s«'iiiMv,  wli«'tli»M 
o\'  *  nc!i.  -<*p.nMti.'lv,  oi-  ot  both  provim'»'>.  unit«"l,  ?iiouM  not  1>  .• 
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listened  to  with  deference ;  but  I  am  not  prepared  to  lay 
down  a  principle,  and  a  new  principle,  for  the  future  govem- 
niont  of  the  colonies,  that  we  ought  to  subject  the  Executive 
there  to  the  same  restrictions  which  prevail  in   this   country. 

Speaking  of  the  impossibility  which  existed  in 
his  mind  of  granting  the  same  amount  of  legislative 
independence  to  the  colonies  that  existed  in  the  mo- 
ther-country, he  made  these  other  remarks :  — 

But  ihe  (iovcrnor  of  Canada  is  acting  not  in  that  high  tind 
unassailable  position  in  which  the  Sovereign  of  this  :ounti-y  is 
placed,  lio  is  a  governor  receiving  instructions  from  the 
Crown  on  the  responsibility  of  a  Secretjiry  of  State.  Here, 
then,  at  once,  is  an  obvious  and  complete  ditt'orence  between 
the  Executive  of  this  country  and  the  Executive  of  a  colony. 
The  Governor  might  ask  the  Executive  Council  to  propose  ?i 
certain  measure.  They  might  say  they  could  not  proiiose  it 
unless  the  members  of  the  House  of  Assembly  would  lulo^t  it. 
Rjit  the  Governor  might  reply  that  he  had  received  instruc- 
tions from  home  commanding  him  to  projiose  that  measure. 
How,  in  that  case,  is  he  to  proce.<.Ml?  Either  one  power  or  the 
other  must  be  put  aside.  Either  the  Government  must  con- 
trol the  House  of  Assembly',  or  else  the  Governor  must  become 
a  mrre  cipiier  in  tlie  hands  of  the  Assembly,  and  not  attempt 
to  carrv  into  effect  the  measun^s  commanded  bv  the  Home 
<  jovernment. 

So,  then,  such  a  liberal-minded  man  as  Lord 
John  Russell  could  not  see  his  way  to  adopt  the  con- 
clusion of  Lord  Durham,  and  to  grant  absolute  legis- 
lative indopendenco  and  responsible  government  to  a 
colony.  To  him  the  obstacles  seemed  to  be  iasar- 
mountable.  We  are  aware  that  those  views  of  Ljrd 
John  Russell  prevailed  for  some  years.  The  govern- 
ment of  the  colonies  was  attempted  to  be  carried  on 
the  same  lines  here  traced  by  Lord  John  Russell,  that 
is  to  say,  upon  the  old  lines,  not  upon  the  lines  traced 
by  Lord  Durham ;  not  upon  the  view  that  responsible 
government  should  be  granted  to  the  colony.  It  is  a 
well-known  fact  that  during  those  years  this  country 
had  no  peace;  it  is  a  w^ell-known  fact  that  during  all 
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that  time  an  agitation  wa8  constantly  kept  up,  and 
the  country  led  a  miserable  life  and  made  no  progress. 
But  at  last  a  master-mind  came  to  this  country 

IN   THE   PERSON      OF   LORD   ELGIN, 

and  he  did  not  shrink  from  giving  us  the  absolute 
legislative  independence  for  which  the  country  had 
been  recommended  to  the  statesmen  of  Great  Britain, 
but  which  they  deemed  to  be  inconsistent  with  the 
interests  of  the  Empire  to  grant.  Lord  Elgin  did  not 
hesitate  to  subject  the  Ministry  of  the  country  to  the 
same  responsibilities  and  the  same  restrictions  that 
prevailed  in  England.  We  know  that  he  did  this  in 
spite  of  all  the  reports  of  the  Tory  party  in  England, 
who  at  that  time  fought  against  Canadian  freedom 
with  the  same  bitternessjand  violence  with  which  they 
are  now  fighting  against  Irish  freedom.  But  notwith- 
standing all  those  efforts  Lord  Elgin's  view  prevailed 
England  granted  the  most  complete  legislative  inde- 
pendence, and  responsible  government  was  introduced 
into  the  provinces  as  absolutely  and  as  completely  as 
it  is  carried  out  in  England.  Did  any  of  the  dangers 
which  were  expected  to  follow  from  this  course^  arise? 
Nor  did  the  Imperial  interest  suffer  and  the  agitation, 
which  had  been  going  on  for  local  freedom,  immediat- 
ely ceased  ;  immediately  contentment  prevailed  where 
there  had  been  diBcontent,and  loyalty  followed  where 
there  had  been  disloyalty  before.  And  to-day,  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  you  well  know,  in  this  the  Jubilee  year  of 
Her  Majesty's  reign, there  is  not  in  this  broad  Empire 
an  inch  of  ground  where  there  is  more  dutiful  and 
more  loving  allegiance  than  in  this  very  country  where 
fifty  years  ago  rebellion  was  bitter  and  deep-rooted. 
That  is 

THE   EFFECT   OF   LIHERTY, 

that  is  the  effect  of  local  freedom  granted  to  Canada. 
What  would  be  the  condition  of  Canada  to-day  if  this 
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course  had  not  been  followed,  if  the  old  practice  had 
l)een  followed  of  keeping  the  people  under  subjection, 
of  refuf5ing  them  those  local  liberties  for  which  they 
wereclamuring?  Our  condition  to-day  would  be  the 
condition  of  Ireland  to-day,  thai  of  sullen  discontent 
and  agitation  a  constant  praying  for  refurnis  which 
were  never  granted. 

^5ir.  there  is  no  rebellion  to-dav  in  Ireland, 
it  is  true,  but  is  there  contentment  ?  Is  there  cheerful- 
ness of  heart  in  the  allegiance  which  thej'  owe  to  the 
Crown  of  Kngland  ?  Sir,  the  condition  of  the  Irish 
people  to-day  is  about  the  most  miserable  of  any 
people  in  Europe.  Must  this  last  forever?  Is  there 
no  remedy  to  such  a  state  of  things  ?  It  has  lasted 
already  for  seven  long  years,  and  shall  we  be  told  to- 
day that  there  is  no  remedv  for  the  evil?  I  sav,  in 
view  of  our  own  experience,  there  is  a  remedy,  and 
that  remedv  is  nut  coercion,  but  freedom.  Let  tlie 
P^iglish  (lovernnjent  treat  the  Irish  people  as  they 
have  treated  the  Canadian  people.  Let  them  trust 
the  Irish  people  as  they  have  trusted  the  Canadian 
peoples  Let  them  appeal  to  their  hearts,  to  their 
gratitude,  to  their  nobler  sentiments.  Let  them  loosen 
the  grij)  in  which  they  now  hold  that  unfortunate 
land,  k.  them  give  them  some  measure  of  local 
liberty,  let  them  restore  the  Parliament  to  College 
(ireen.  and  I  venture  to  say  that  this  long  accumu- 
lated bitterness  caused  ])y  ages  of  oppression  will 
melt  away  in  a  very  few  years  ;  I  venture  to  say  that, 
after  thut,  the  bond  of  union  between  England  and 
Irelan<l  will  be  stronger  than  it  ever  was  before.  It 
will  not  l»e  a  bond  of  union  based  ui)on  physical 
force,  but  it  will  be  a  Ixmd  of  union  based  upon 
mutual  affection  and  respect.  Sir,  we  will  be  told 
perhaps,  "  (.)h,  but  there  are  den)agogues  in  Ireland 
who  would  jnevent  such  a  course.''  There  may  be 
demagogues  in  Ireland;  but  demagogues  in  a  free 
and  happy  country  are  not  dangerous,  it  is 
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that  makes  deniagopuea  dangerous  and  powerful.  We 
will  be  told  again  :  '*  But  there  are  men  in  Ireland 
who  would  not  be  content  with  local  liberty,  who 
would  aspire  to  a  complete  sei)aration  of  Ireland  from 
the  Empire."  That  njay  be  true ,  I  dare  say  it  is  true. 
But  I  say  again  that  if  there  are  such  men,  their 
power  would  not  last  one  minute  after  Ireland  had 
obtained  that  local  liberty  which  she  now  asks  ;  yes, 
their  power  would  not  last,  because  either  they  would 
themselves  have  to  be  reconciled  to  the  existing  state 
of  things,  or  their  power  would  be  gone.  Just  take 
the  example  of  Papineau  in  Lower  Canada.  There 
was  never  a  man  in  any  nation  who  commanded  a 
greater  sway  over  the  hearts  and  minds  of  his  fellow- 
countrymen  than  did  Pflpineau  before  the  year  of 
rebellion  of  18)^7.  Yet  after  the  rebellion,  after  we 
had  been  granted  responsible  government. Papineau  at- 
temi)ted  an  agitati<»n  with  the  people  of  Lower  Canada 
to  induce  them  to  rei:)eal  the  Act  uf  I'nion,  and  that 
agitation  fell  perfectly  flat ;  the  sauje  men  who  ji  few 
years  before  would  have  shed  their  blf)0(l  at  his  <"om- 
niand  were  no  longer  responsive  to  his  voice.  What 
was  the  reason  ?  The  simple  reason  was.  that  the 
people  had  obtained  local  liberiies  which  secured  and 
protected  them,  lind  they  were  reconciled  and  satis- 
■fied  with  their  condition.  Such  would  ]>e  the  result, 
I  venture  to  say,  if  the  same  policy  w»/rr  followed  in 
Ireland  that  was  followed  in  Lower  CniKuia  ;  and  such 
being  the  case  it  behooves  us,  not  only  dots  it  bt-hoove 
US,  l)ut  it  seems  to  me  it  is  our  bounden  tluty,  as 
members  of  this  great  Empire,  to  strain  every  nerve 
in  order  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  those  struggling 
in  the  cause  of  Ireland,  and  to  show  bv  our  livintr 
experience  that  in  order  to  make  th(»  government  of 
Ireland  strong,  it  is  necessary  simply  to  mak(.*  the 
people  free. 


MR.  LAURIER. 

Leader  of  the  Caoadiafl  Liberal  Party 


GRAND  OVATION  IN  HIS  HONOR 


THE   PlC-NIC   AT   SOMERSET 


It  was  an  occasion  of  great  rejoicing  throughout  the  pro- 
vince of  Quebec  when  the  Liberal  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  against  his  own  wishes,  in  1.SS7,  met  and  chose  Mr. 
Laurier  to  succeed  Honorable  Edward  Blake  as  their  leader. 
A  groat  picnic,  in  honor  of  the  event,  was  organized  and  took 
place  on  the  2nd  Au>;ust  of  the  same  year  at  Somerset 
(M.«  gantic)  and  at  this  picnic  the  admirers  of  the  "  future 
Prime  Minister  of  the  Dominion  •*  gathered  in  thousands.  The 
leaders  and  princii)al  members  of  the  party  came  from  all  points 
of  the  pi'ovince  by  the  regular  trains  from  Montreal,  Quebec, 
Levis  and  St  Hyacinthe  and  by  special  trains  from  Coaticook, 
Richmond,  Three-Rivers  and  Arthabaska.  On  the  stand,  when 
the  meeting  openoti,  there  were  at  least  two  hundred  Senators, 
Federal  and  Provincial  members,  ex-membors,  journalists  A;c. 
Congratulatory  addresses  w^^re  presented  to  Mr.  I^urier  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  place  (Plessisville)  and  of  Drummond  and 
Arthabaska  and  by  the  C/«(^  J\«^/o/ia/ of  St  Hyacinthe,  the 
Cluh  Xatvmal  of  Coaticook  and  the  Liberals  of  Richmond. 
The  speakers  on  the  occasion  were :  Honorable  Mr.  Jjiurier, 
Honorable  Mr.  Mercier,  Premier  of  the  pi'ovince  of  Quebec  j 
Mr.  John  Wliyte,  ex  M.  P.  P.,  Mr.  Geo.  Turcot,  M.  P.  for 
Megantic,  Honorable  C.  A.  P.  Pelletier,  C.  M.  (.f.,  Mr.  (j.  Amyot, 
M.  P.  for  Bellechas^e,  Mr.  J.  Lavergne,  M.  P.  for  Drummond 
and  Arthabaska,  Dr.  Turcotte  and  Mr.  Ernest  Tremblay.  The 
programme  speech  made  by  Mr.  Laurier  aroused  extraordinary 
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entliusiuem,  being  particularly  remarked  for  the  preference 
which  the  orator  gave  to  a  British  customs  union,  if  at  all 
realizable,  over  the  American  customs  union,  which  then  held 
the  place  of  unlimited  reciprocity  before  the  public  eye,  and, 
at  a  time  when  French  Canadian  loyalty  was  keenly  called 
into  question  by  their  traducers,  this  declaration  falling  from 
the  lips  of  one  of  the  most  autliorizeil  representatives  of  the 
French  Canadians  was  a  summary  reply  to  such  insinuations. 


(^Translation,) 

Mr  Chairman, 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen, 

No  doubt,  I  should  commence  by  expressing  all 
the  gratitude  t  feel  for  the  mure  than  cordial  reception 
you  have  given  to  me  on  the  present  occasion.  Still, 
I  cannot  help  at  the  very  outset  acknowledging  the 
pleasure  I  experience  at  finding  myself  once  more  in 
this  good  parish  of  Somerset. 

Among  the  addresses  presented  to  me  to  day,  I  am 
free  to  i-ay  that  there  is  one  which  has  particularly 
touched  me.  I  refer  to  that  coming  from  my  old 
fellow  citizens,  if  I  can  call  them  so,  from  my  old 
friends  of  Somerset.  In  it,  there  is  one  sentence  espe- 
cially which  I  can  never  forget ;  it  is  that  stating  that 
the  citizens  of  Somerset  have  always  regarded  me  as  a 
brother.  Indeed,!  can  say  that,during  the  twenty  years 
I  have  known  the  fine  parish  of  Somerset,  I  have  been 
always  treated  rather  as  a  brother  than  as  a  stranger. 
It  is  now  twenty  years  since  I  put  my  foot  in  this 
village  for  the  first  time,  and  since  then  I  have  very 
often  been  here  on  professional  business,  during  the 
happy  period  when  my  profession  alone  claimed  my 
attention ;  I  have  also  come  here  many  times  since  I 
have  embraced  the  political  career,  the  fact  being  that, 
in  all  the  elections  since  1867,  there  was  only  one  in 
which  I  did  not  take  part,  and  that  was  the  last,  when 
my  friend,  Mr.  Turcot,  won  so  glorious  a  victory. 

On  my   arrival  at  the  station  some  of  my  old 
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Somerset  friends  were  good  enough  to  tell  me  that 
they  very  much  regretted  mv  absence  from  the  coun- 
ty at  the  last  election.  This  was  very  kind  and 
flattering  on  their  part.  But  I  am  certain  that  no 
matter  what  I  might  have  dore  I  could  have  add^d 
nothing  to  the  triunij»h  of  my  friend,  Mr.  Turcot.  Still, 
I  would  have  been  glad  to  have  been  able  to  be  present, 
if  only  to  revive  the  old  associations  which  have  always 
boui  d  me  to  the  parish  of  Somerset. 

This  is  my  first  visit  to  Somerset  since  the  disas- 
trous lire  which  swept  this  village  two  years  ago.  And 
what  a  transformation  has  been  effected  !  Indeed,  no 
one  in  the  world,  unless  he  was  previously  ac- 
quainted with  the  Somerset  people,  could  understand 
how  this  line  village,  which  was  only  a  heap  of  ashes, 
has  risen  so  rapidly  from  its  ruins. 

I  am  happy  to  note  that,  in  the  rebuilding  of  this 
village,  party  spirit  was  forgotten.  I  know  that,  at 
election  times,  it  has  its  Liberals  and  Conservatives, 
but  I  also  know  that,  after  the  elections,  there  are  no 
more  Liberals  or  Conservatives, 

UOUCiES   OR   DLEl'S. 

And,  in  this  connection,  it  occurs  to  me  to  ask 
myself,  gentlemen,  if  by  any  chance  there  remain 
any  old  Bleus  in  the  township  of  Somerset  ?  And  this 
time,  if  we  were  speaking  at  the  place  we  used  to 
speak  formerly,  I  would  i)lace  my  hands  over  my  eyes 
and  ask  myself  if  there  remained  any  old  Bleus  ;  I 
do  not  think  there  is  one  remaining. 

Well,  the  time  has  arrived  to  put  our  shoulders  to 
the  wheel  and  to  work  together  to  raise  the  country 
as  you  have  raised  this  village  from  ruin. 

Gentlemen,  I  owe  you  thanks  for  the  welcome 
vou  are  giving  me  to-day  ;  I  thank  my  friends  who 
liave  flocked  here,  so  to  say,  from  all  parts  of  the 
country.  I  see  among  them  people  from  the  old  coun- 
ty of  Arthabanka.  which  I  long  had  the  honor  to  re- 
present ;  I  see  friends  from  my  own  native  place,  with 
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whom  T  went  to  school,  and  I  see  people  from  the 
division  which  I  now  have  the  honor  to  represent, 
friends  from  Quebec  East. 

I  thank  all  fur  coming  here  ;  I  specially  thank 
my  friends  of  Somerset,  for  having  taken  the  initiative 
in  this  magnificent  demonstration  ;  and  I  alpo  retijrn 
my  thanks  to  my  friends  of  the  county  of  Arthabaska 
for  the  beautiful  address  which  they  presented  to  me. 
In  fact,  I  think  it  would  be  impossible  for  an  address 
to  (xpress  warmer  sentiments. 

I  do  not  blame  any  one,  where  every  one  thought 
he  did  his  duty,  but  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  to  the 
electors  of  the  county  of  Arthabaska  that,  when  the^" 
rejected  me  in  1877  and  that  the  signal  honor  was  con- 
ferred upon  me  of  being  called  to  represent  what  I  be- 
lieve to  be  the  most  patriotic  constituency  in  the 
country,  the  division  of  Quebec  East,  they  rendered 
me,  perhaps,  a  great  service. 

My  friends,  you  all  congratulate  me  upon  my 
selection  to  henceforward  guide  the  destinies  of 

TIIK    LIBERAL   PARTY   OF   CANADA. 

You  congratulate  me,  gentlemen,  on  this  circum- 
stance.butl  deplore  it  and  you  also,  T  am  sure,deplore 
the  sad  event  which  has  deprived  the  Liberal  party  of 
the  leadership  of  a  man  like  the  Honorable  Edward 
Blake. 

The  loss  of  Mr.  Blake,  gentlemen,  is  an  irrepara- 
ble loss  to  the  party  which  he  directed  with  so  much 
wisdom,  grandeur  and  brilliancy,  irreparable  to  the 
party  which  followed  him  with  so  much  devotion  and 
affection,  and  irreparable  to  the  country  to  whose  in- 
terests he  gave  his  intelligence,  his  health  and  his 
time  and  which,  I  must  say,  repaid  the  sacrifice  so 
badlv. 

Vou  congratulate  me,  gentlemen.  I  must,  how- 
ever, acknowledge  that  it  was  with  the  greatest  repug- 
nance that  I  accepted  the  position  which  was  offered 
to  me  bv  mv  friends  in  the   House  of  Commons.     As 
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Heaven  is  my  witness,  gentlemen,  I  never  sought  or 
coveted  that  position  ;  my  friends,  deeming  me 
worthy  of  it,  gave  it  to  me  ;  but,  for  my  part,  I  never 
desired  it,  not  feeling  in  myself  the  qualifications  fur 
it ;  I  would  have  mucli  preferred  to  continue  in  the 
role  which  I  had  until  then  filled,  that  of  a  free  lance 
of  the  Liberal  ])arty,  taking  part  in  the  fight  when 
my  feelings  hupelled  me  in  that  direction, rather  than 
tu  accept  the  heavy  responsibility  which  I  must  now 
bear  as  loader.  XevoTthelcss,  I  stilled  my  objections, 
believing  it  to  be  my  duty  to  accept  the  post  since  my 
friends  insisted  on  it.  I  considered  that  the  services 
whi(.*h  we  c»we  to  one  another  made  it  adutv  for  me  to 
take  in  my  party  the  ino.^t  exposed  post,   since 

THE    MOST    exroSED    POST 

was  assigned  io  me. 

You  congratulate  me,  gentlemen,  and  you  con- 
gratubxto  the  French  Canadians  on  the  election  of  a 
Frencli  (-anadian  as  leader  of  the  great  Liberal  party 
of  th(;  noniinion  of  Canada. 

T  niU5?t  do  thirt  justice  to  my  honorable  colleagues 
oftheKnglish  tongue  in  the  House  of  Commons,  to 
Sir  Richiinl  Cartwright,  to  Mr.  Davies,  to  Mr.  Mills 
and  to  a  host  of  others,  who  had  more  claims  than  I 
had  to  thr  po?ition  o(  j)arty  leaders — I  uiust  do  them 
the  justit-e  to  say  that  they  do  not  seerii  to  remember 
tliat  we  are  not  of  tlie  same  origin  or,  if  they  do 
reiiiember  it.  it  is  onlv  to  allirm,  by  their  acts  as  l»y 
their  weirds,  that,  in  the  ranks  of  the  Liberal  party, 
there  is  no  (juestion  of  race,  l)ut  that  all  are  e(iual. 

rndoubtedly.  gentlemen,  T  am  a  man,  and  men, 
as  you  kn(»w.  have  tiieir  sympatliies  and  their  ])refer- 
ences.  But  I  will  say  with  the  Latin  poet :  *'  Ihnnn  sum 
pt  hiini'inhvli'l  n  III''  iihrfunii  pufo  '';**!  am  a  man  and 
I  should  be  a  stranger  to  nothing  human  "  and,  as  a 
friend  in  the  crowd  said  a  moment  ago,  I  am  a  French 
Canadian,  with  all  the  pride  of  my  race,  but  all  the 
rights  of  the  Jiritish  constitution  are  as  dear  to  me  as 
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those  of  my  race — and,  if  the  occasion  ever  arose  that 
the  rights  of  our  separated  brethren  were  assailed,  I 
would  defend  them  with  as  much  energy  and  convic- 
tion as  I  would  those  of  my  own  race. 
The  manner  might,  perhaps,  not  be  the  same,  but 
the  impulse  most  assuredly  would  be.  It  may  seem 
idle  to  enunciate  truths  as  certain  as  this  one,  but 
there  U  now  more  than  ever  occasion  to  recall  it, 
because  I  regret  to  say  that  between  us — and  I  du 
not  confine  my  remarks  to  the  province  of  Quebec, 
but  apply  them  to  the  entire  Confederation — ^the  pre- 
judices of  race  and  creed  have  increased  in  bitterness 
since  the  tragic  events  which  have  ensanguined  the 
North- West. 

With  a  zeal  worthy  of  a  better  cause,  a  certain 
portion  of  the  Ontario  press  has  been  doing  its  best 
to  divide  the  Catholics  from  the  Protestants,  and  I 
regret  to  say  that  in  our  own  province  these  attacks 
are  often  repelled  by  means  fully  as  reprehensible. 

Whether  they  come  from  the  Catholics  of  Quebec 
or  from  the  Protestants  of  Ontario,  appeals  to  preju- 
dice are  equally  deplorable.  For  my  part,  T  have  as 
much  aver-rion  for  the  man  who  appeals  to  Catholic 
prejudices  in  the  province  uf  Quebec,  as  for  the  man 
who  appeals  to  Protestant  prejudices  in  the  province 
of  Ontario. 

The  true  patriot,  gentlemen,  is  a  stranger  to  flat- 
tery— he  only  knows  justice.  The  true  patriot  always 
uses  the  same  language,  whether  he  addresses  himself 
to  the  Protestants  of  Ontario  or  to  the  Catholics  of 
Quebec.  The  true  patriot  has  only  one  measure, 
that  of  justiccjustice  to  whom  justice  is  due. 

lias  not  this  more  than  anything  else  character- 
ize'] the  political  career  of  Honorable  Edward  Blake  ? 
Neither  for  the  possession  of  power,  nor  for  any  other 
motive,  did  Mr.  Klake  ever  stoop  to  appeal  to  preju- 
dices ;  if  he  had  a  defect,  it  was  the  defect  of  great 
souls  and  grand  characters,  but  we  do  not  call  it  a 
der'cn.  but  a  j-overeign  quality  and  it  dominated  his 
nature. 
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attracted  him,  so  to  say,  iDstinctively.  Where 
is  the  man  of  our  race  who  has  defended  with 
more  energy  and  vigor  than  Mr.  Blake  the  cause  of 
the  half-breeds  driven  to  revolt  and  crime  by  the  in- 
justice of  a  perverse  Government  ? 

Where  is  the  Eon  of  Ireland  on  this  continent  who 
has  defended  the  cause  of  that  unhappy  country  with 
more  eloquence  and  logic? 

French  Cano^lians,  I  ask  you  one  thing — that, 
while,  remembering  that  I,  a  French  Canadian,  have 
been  elected  leader  of  the  Liberal  party  of  Canada, 
you  will  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  limits  of 
our  common  country  are  not  confined  to  the  province 
of  Quebec,  but  that  they  extend  to  all  the  territory  of 
Canada  and  that  our  country  is  wherever  the  British 
flag  waves  in  America. 

I  ask  you  to  remember  this  in  order  to  remind 
you  that  your  duty  is  simply  and,  above  all,  to  be 
Canadians.  To  be  Canadians  !  that  was  the  object  of 
Confederation  in  the  intention  of  its  authors;  the  aim 
and  end  of  Confederation  was  to  bring  the  different 
races  closer  together,  to  soften  the  asperities  of  their 
mutual  relatiouH,  and  to  connect  the  scattered  groups 
of  British  subjects.  This  was  the  programme  twenty 
years  ago.  But  are  the  divisions  ended?  The  truth 
is  that  after  twenty  years'  trial  of  the  py.stem,  the 
Maritime  provinces  submit  to  C<mfederation,  but  do 
not  love  it.  The  province  of  Manitoba  is  in  open 
revolt  against  the  Dominion  Government,  gentlemen, 
not  in  armed  revolt,  like  the  revolt  of  the  half-breeds, 
but  in  legal  revolt.  The  province  of  Nova  Scotia 
demands  its  separation  from  the  Confederation.  In 
fact,  carry  your  gaze  from  east  to  west  and  from  north 
to  south,  and  everywhere  the  prevailing'  feeling  will 
be  found  to  he  one  of  unre.?t  and  uneasinc^'S, 

OF    DI.SCONTENT     AND    IRRITATION. 

Such,  gentlemen,   is  the  picture   which   unrolls 
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itself  to-day  to  our  eyes  after  twenty"  years  of  the 
regime  of  Confederation.  It  will  be  said,  perhaps, 
that  this  picture  is  overdrawn.  I  appeal  to  the  sound 
good  sense  of  my  present  hearers  ;  unfortunately,  the 
picture  is  only  too  realistic.  And  yet,  it  is  perfectly 
true  that,  if  this  be  the  painful  state  uf  thing?  which 
we  have  to  note,  the  fault  does  not  rest  with  the  insti- 
tutions, but  with  the  men  by  whom  we  are  governed. 

The  fault  does  not  rest  with  the  institutions 
under  which  we  are  governed,  because  they  are  excel- 
lent, and, for  my  partj  at  once  declare,  in  my  quality 
as  leader  of  the  Liberal  party,  that  T  propose  to  do  all 
in  my  ])ower  to  inculcate  love  and  renpect  for  tlie  in- 
stitutions under  which  we  live ;  those  institutions,  gen- 
tlemen,are  excellent.  I  am  a  British  subject ;  T  am  of 
the  French  racr  ;  I  have  proclaimed  the  fact  in  the 
province  of  Ontario  and  I  am  happy  to  proclaim  it 
again  to-day  before  countrymen  of  my  own  race  and 
mother  tongue.     T  am  jmnul  of  my  allegiance. 

I  shall  not  stop  to  discuss  the  question  so  often 
a  subject  of  controversy  among  ourselves  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  we  1)ecame  British  subjects.  Did 
we  become  British  subjects  by  conquest  or  by  cession  ? 
There  is  no  diflicultv  in  the  matter  for  me,  and  no 
more,  on  history  than  on  contemporary  events,  have 
I  any  desire  to  conceal  my  way  of  thinking.  If  Mont- 
calm had  not  lost  the  battle  of  the  Plains  of  Abraham, 
the  Chevalier  de  Levis  would  not  have  cajntulated 
and  the  treaty  of  Paris  would  never  have  been  signed. 
That  is  the  position.  But  T  state  here  before  my 
brethren  of  the  French  language  and  before  my  breth- 
ren of  the  English  tongue  that  we  have  made 

A   GREATER   AND   A   MORE   GLORIOUS   CONQUEST 

than  any  territorial  conquest ;  we  have  conquered 
our  liberties,  and,  if  the  event  of  to-day  has  any 
meaning,  we  can  afVirm  without  fear  of  mistake 
that  we  owe  it  to  the  acquisition  of  our  civil  and 
political  liberties.  We  form  part  of  the  British  Empire, 
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we  are  British  subjects  ;  and  remember,  gentlemen, 
all  the  dignity  and  pride  that  were  involved  in  the 
title  of  a  Roman  citizen,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Roman  era  when  St.  Paul,  loaded  with  chains  and  on 
the  point  of  being  subjected  to  unworthy  treatment, 
had  onlv  to  exclaim  :  *'  I  am  a  Roman  citizen  ''  to  be 
treated  with  the  respect  to  which  he  was  entitled.  We 
are  British  subjects  and  should  be  i)roud  of  the  fact ; 
we  form  part  of  the  greatest  emigre  on  the  globe  and 
are  governed  by  a  constitution,  which  has  )>een  the 
source  of  all  the  liberties  of  the  modern  world.  I  even 
go  further  aad  make  bold  to  say  that  T  inn  an 
admirer  of  our  constituti*^).  Undoubtedly,  it  is  not 
perfect;  it  has  serious  defects  which  my  friend,  Ho/ior- 
able  Mr.  Mercier,  will  be  called  upon  to  soon  correct 
at  the  interprovincial  conference.  And,  speaking  as 
T  do,  I  state  my  personal  ideas.  For  my  part,  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  princij)le  of  our  Con- 
federation, that  is  to  say,  the  princi})le  of  the  separa- 
tion of  the  legislative  powers,  is  a  source  of  privileges 
for  us  if  we  know  how  to  properly  avail  ourselves  of 
it.  But,  unfortunately,  ger.tlemen,  we  have  not  known 
how  to  do  so  thus  far.  However,  as  I  said  a  moirient 
ago,  if  there  is  discontent  amongst  us,  if  there  is 
irritation  from  one  end  of  the  province  to  the  other, 
the  fault  rests  with  the  men  who  have  governed  us ; 
the  fault  rests  with  the  men,  who,  instead  of  govern- 
ing according  to  the  spirit  of  our  institutions. 

HAVK  I)ISR1:c;AHI)EI)  the    PKIXCIPLK  or  local  LIIiLUriES 

and  local  int^^rests,  the  recognition  of  which  lies  at 
the  verv  hr^^^s  of  our  c(ui?tilution.  The  evil  dates 
from  alar,  it  is  true  -  from  the  very  origin  of  Confede- 
ration. I  referred  a  short  time  since  to  the  ca.-e  of 
Nova  Scotia,  which  demands  to  go  out  of  the  Ccaife- 
deration,  into  which  it  was  dragged  by  f(»rce.  Well, 
to  bring  back  Nova  Scotia  into  Confederation,  the 
most  elementary  principles  of  justice  and  of  all  con- 
stitutional libertv  were  violated. 
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Nova  Scotia  did  not  want  Confederation  and 
desired  to  remain,  as  previously,  an  English  colony  ; 
but  her  rights  were  disregarded  and  against  her  will 
she  was  forced  into  the  Canadian  Confederation.  I  am 
therefore  not  astonished  that  Nova  Scotia  still  feels 
just  as  sore  as  she  did  on  the  first  day,  though  twenty 
years  have  ehipsed  since  then,  and  the  reason  of  this 
18  that  all  the  promises  that  were  marie  to  Nova  Scotia 
and  New-Brunswick,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  Maritime 
provinces,  to  induce  them  to  enter  the  Confederation, 
have  been  odiously  broken.  They  were  promised  a 
moderate  tariff  such  as  they  had  until  then  lived 
under.  And  instead  of  the  moderate  tariff  they  wore 
promised,  the  tariff,  which  existed  at  that  time,  has 
been  since  doubled,  tripled  and  even  in  some  caFes 
quadrupled.  And  for  whal  purpose?  For  the  purpose, 
gentlemen,  of  depriving  the  Maritime  provinces  of 
their  natural  trade,  of  the  legitimate  trade  which  they 
had  enjoyed  until  then,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying 
the  trade  which  they  had  with  the  United  States  and 
to  force  them  to  trade  with  the  west.  The  Govern- 
ment policy  was  triumphant  on  this  point;  it  worked 
to  a  charm  in  destroying  the  trade  of  the  Maritime 
provinces  with  the  United  States,  but  it  failed  to 
create  a  trade  for  the  Maritime  provinces  with  the 
west,  because,  if  you  can  legislate  on  tariff  questions, 
you  cannot 

LEGISLATE    AGAINST   GE0(;RAPHY. 

The  Maritime  ])rovinces  are  very  much  in  the 
same  po.'^ition  as  the  unhappy  Tantalus,  who  was 
sentcil  iit  a  table  loaded  down  with  delicious  meats 
and  yet  coubl  not  touch  them,  because  every  time  he 
strettrlied  out  his  hand  to  do  so.  the  table  moved 
away  from  him.  So  it  is  with  the  Maritime  provinces. 
Thcv  have  a  market  open  to  them  at  their  very  doors 
-  the  market  of  the  New  England  States — and  they 
cannot  avail  themselves  of  it.  Thev  have  a  well 
dressed  table  before  them,  but  they  can  never  t(»uch  it. 
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But,  you  will  tell  me  that  the  Maritime  provinces 
support  the  Government.  I  regret  to  say  that  it  is 
true  that  they  support  Sir  John's  Government,  But 
at  what  price?  At  the  price  of  millions  taken  out  of 
the  public  chest  and  distributed  among  them. 

In  order  to  carry  the  Digby  election,  by  a  majo- 
rity of  28  to  30  votes. the  Government  were  obliged  to 
spend  not  less  than  858,000  I  hold  in  my  hands  the 
documents  eitablishing  the  fact. 

The  people  of  the  Maritime  provinces  do  not  ob- 
ject to  the  money  which  the  Government  distributes 
among  them  and  ready  take  the  purse  which  is  held 
out  to  them,  but  they  continue  none  the  less  to  reject 
the  hand  that  is  profered  to  them,  saying  :  Since  we 
are  in  the  Confederation  against  our  wi3he:>,let  us  make 
all  we  can  out  of  it ;  but  Confederation  will  never  re- 
ceive our  love  ;  it  will  have  our  votes, 


BUT   OUR   HEART,  NEVER 


f 


The  end  of  these  prodigalities  is  now  drawing  near 
and,  when  it  comes,  what  will  happen  ?  The  existing 
discontent  will  continue  to  exist  and  when  the  means 
which  have  been  used  to  allay  it  no  longer  exist,  the 
discontent  will  then  spread  more  widely  and  when  it 
lias  permeated  the  whole  social  body,  it  may  be  ask- 
ed, to  use  John  Howe's  expressions  :  ""  What  next  ?" 
AVhat  will  happen  ?  T  do  not  know,  but  the  (luestion 
is  one  which  should  claim  the  thoughts  of  public  men 
and  I  cnnnot  help  believing  that  the  men  who  arc  to- 
day at  the  head.  Sir  John  Macdonald  and  his  collea- 
gues, should  give  it  a  thought.  But,  if  Sir  John  Mac- 
d(Mial(l  docs  ?o,  it  must  be  after  the  fashion  of  Louis 
XV  with  regard  to  thoState  of  France,  when  his  throne 
was  tottering  and  when  his  rej)ly  to  those  who  spoke 
to  him  on  the  subject  was  :  "  Oh  !  after  all,  it  will  la^t 
lon^  as  I  last."  this  appears  to  be  the  policy  of  the 
j)resent  (iovernment  ;  it  will  last  as  lonsj  as  Sir  John 
Macdonald  and  when  Sir  John  Macdonald  disappears, 
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AFTER    HIM     THE    DELUGE  ! 

I  shall  nut  allude  to  the  causes  of  the  discontent 
that  prevails  or  rather  that  prevailed  not  long  since 
in  the  North-West,  as  my  object  is  not  to  indulge  in 
rpcriuiinations.  I  do  not  allude  to  the  discontent 
which  prevailed  in  the  North-West. because  the  North- 
West  has  done  justice  to  itself.  It  had  grievances  and 
the  Government  was  forced  t^  recognize  and  n*dres3 
them.  And  .since  the  question  is  ended,  gentlemen, 
a'l  I  will  sav  to-dav  is  that  i:onlv  remains  for  me  to 
hope  thattlie  Government  will  hereafter  give  the  ful- 
lest satisfaction  to  the  people  of  the  North- West  and 
endeavor  to  repair  all  the  harm  it  has  done  them, 
iiut.  if  there  is  no  longer  reason  to  speak  of  the  cause 
of  discontent  in  the  North-West,  there  is  certainly 
reason  to  speak  of  the  causes  of  the  discontent  now 
prevailing  in  the  province  of  Manitoba. 

(jentlemen,  the  [)rovince  of  Manitoba  is  not  peo- 
pled by  half-breeds  alone  as  is  the  North-West;  its 
popiilHtion  on  the  contrary  is  composed  of  the  most 
civilized  elements  furnished  by  the  most  civilized 
]>eoples  of  the  Old  World.  And' yet,  at  this  present 
hour,  it  is  an  undeniable  fact  that  the  province  of  Ma- 
nitoba is  in  revolt  aj?ainst  u«.  not  against  us  as  a 
peo]»le,  but  against  the  Canadian  Government.  Legal 
revolt,  if  you  will,  but  revolt,  certainly,  open  revolt 
against  the  authority  of  the  Canadian  Government. 
And  if  the  ])rovince  of  Manitoba  is  in  revolt  to-day 
against  the  authority  of  the  Canadian  Government,  it 
is  because  the  (-unadian  Government  has  not  known 
how  or  rather  has  not  desired  to  respect  the  legisla- 
tive indej)endence  of  the  province  of  Manitoba.  Leg- 
islative independence  is  the  basis  of  our  cimstiiution 
and,  to  my  mind,  the  ])rinciple  par  (wrellcnce  of  gov- 
ernment. We  are  all  Federalists.  At  the  time  of  Con- 
federation. Sir  John  Macdonald  declared  that  for  hi*? 
part  he  was  theoretically  in  favor  of  a  legislative 
union,  that  is  to  say,  that  he  wanted,  as  he  said  him- 
self, onlv  one  Parliament  and   one  Government;  but, 
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in  the  face  of  the  state  of  things  which  existed  in  the 
provinces  and  their  hostility  to  a  legislative  union,  he 
was  obliged  to  accept  a  federative  union.  In  a  coun- 
try like  ours,  with  a  heterogeneous  population,  a  sepa- 
ration of  powers  is  absolutely  necessary.  I  go  further 
and  say  that  even  to  govern  a  homogeneous  people, 
when  that  people  are  scattered  over  a  vast  territory, 
a  separation  of  powers  is  also  necessary.  In  that  case, 
legislative  union  would  necessarily  lead  to  tyfanny  ; 
and 

A   FEDERATIVE   UNION   IS   THE   ONLY    ONE 

which  can  secure  civil  and  political  liberty. 

Take,  for  example,  gentlemen,  our  neighbors  of 
the  United  States.  Suppose  that  in  that  country  there 
wa?  only  one  Parliament,  can  it  be  believed  for  a 
moment  that  the  neighboring  republic  would  have 
attained  to  the  present  high  degree  of  prosperity, 
which  it  has  known  under  its  system  of  federative  gov- 
ernment ?  The  same  argument  holds  good  with  re.^pect 
to  our  own  country.  Even  though  climatic  influences 
were  the  only  motive,  it  is  a  recognized  fact  that  the 
ethnographic  characteristics  of  a  same  race  vary 
according  to  the  climates.  The  man  of  the  South, 
the  man  of  the  East  and  the  man  of  the  West  in  the 
United  States  exhibit  traits  and  manners  peculiar  to 
each,  80  that  it  i<  perfectly  obvious  that  these  different 
classes  of  men  must  have  different  wants,  that  Texas 
and  Maine,  Louisiana  and  Massachusetts  have  differ- 
ent local  requirements  and  that  California  and  Rhode 
Island  have  not  the  same  local  wants.  Could  a  single 
power  satisfy  all  these  local  interests  ?  Would  one 
Parliament  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose.  In  fact,  is 
it  not  manifest  that  to  meet  all  these  local  wants, 
local  legislatures  are  an  absolute  necessity?  Suppose 
that  there  was  only  the  Congress,  and  it  will  be  found 
certain  that  in  some  places  its  legislation  would  weigh 
arbitrarily  ;  there  would  be  discontent,  and  instead 
of  the  harmony  which   we  see  reigning  among  our 
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neighbors,  there  would  be  acrimonj'  and,  instead  of 
the  prosperity  prevailing  all  uver,  there  would  be 
only  poverty  and  ruin.  Now,  what  is  true  of  the 
United  States  is  equally  true  of  our  own  country. 
Our  situation  is  excellent  and  we  have  further  what 
they  have  not — a  less  homogeneous  j)eople  than  theirs. 
It  is  evident  that,  in  our  province,  we  have  not  the 
same. wants  as  the  province  of  Manitoba.  So  that  it 
must  be  perfectly  clear  to  all  that  the  moment  local 
wants  arise,  the  federative  principle  which  makes  the 
distinction  between  local  interests  to  and  general  inte- 
rests, is  the  only  sj^stem  bv  which  men  can  be  gov- 
erned in  all  liberty.  If  this  principle  be  true,  gen- 
tlemen, and  I  think  it  is  so,  it  necessarily  follows  that 
the  federative  principle,  legislative  separation,  is 

THE   MOST   POWERFUL    FACTOR   IN   NATIONAL   UNITY. 

Legislative  union  does  not  respond  to  local  wants 
and  must  necessarily  press  tyrannically  somewhere, 
thus  creating  the  desire  for  complete  separation,  while 
the  legislative  separation  of  the  provinces  respects 
the  rights  and  conduces  to  the  happiness  of  all.  As 
I  have  nlready  told  you,  gentlemen,  Sir  John  Mac- 
donald  was  theoretically  favorable  to  a  legislative 
union.  The  necessities  of  the  hour,  however,  made 
him  a  supporter  of  a  federative  union,  but  you  know 
the  French  poet's  saying  : 

Chassez  le  nafurelj  if  rtvient  an  galop,  (\) 

In  the  case  of  Sir  John  Macdonald,  the  natural 
came  back  at  a  galop,  nay,  at  a  triple  galop.  Since 
1878,  Sir  John  Macdonald's  natural  has  got  the  upper 
hand  and  not  a  year  has  passed  since  that  date 
which  has  not  witnessed  an  attack  by  Sir  John  on  the 
autonomy  of  the  provinces.  The  license  act,  the  rail- 
way  act  the  franchise  act,  are  there  to  testify  to  Sir 

(1)  (Chase  the  natural,  and  it  conies  back  at  a  galop.) 
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John  Macdonald's  centralizing  ideas  and  to  promote 
liis  encroachments  on  tlie  rights  of  the  Local  Legisla- 
tures. But  fortunately  all  these  attacks  have  not 
succeeded  ;  if  they  had,  we  would  have  a  federative 
government  in  name,  l>ut  a  legislative  union  in  reality 
and  Sir  Juhn  would  he  absolute  master  of  all  the  })ro- 
vinces,  of  the  province  of  Quebec,  of  the  province  of 
Ontario,  and  of  all  the  other  provinces  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific. 

Unfortunately,  the  constitution  by  which  we  are 
governed  and  for  which,  as  already  stated,  I  have  the 
greatest  respect,  has  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Govern- 
ment a  terrible  weapon  which  it  has  used, when  and  how 
it  pleased,  to  ashail  the  local  liberties  of  the  provinces. 
This  weapon  is  the  veto  puwer,  which  is  reserved  to 
the  Government  by  tlie  constitution.  Section  oO  of 
the  British  Korth  America  Act  provides  that  the  Bri- 
tish Parliament  shall  have  the  power  to  disallow  the 
acts  passed  by  the  Parliament  of  Canada.  And  section 
90  gives  the  same  power  to  the  Central  Government, 
to  the  Government  of  Canada,  over  the  acts  passed 
by  the  Local  Legislatures.  Sir  John  Macdonald  has 
laken  advantage  of  this  power  to  exercise  a  system  of 
tyranny  over  all  the  provinces.  There  are  two  kinds 
of  disallowance: 

THE   JUDICIAL   DISALLOWANCE   AND   THE   POLITICAL 

DISALLOWANCE. 

The  judicial  disallowance  is  exerci.sed  when  a 
Jaw  is  transmitted  to  tlie  central  power  and  the  Min- 
ister of  Justice  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  not  within  the 
powers  of  the  Local  Parliament  ;  in  such  case,  he 
makes  a  report  to  the  Executive  Council  that  it  is 
ultra  vires  and  it  is  disallowed  on  that  report,  that  is 
to  say,  that,  from  that  moment,  it  becomes  null  and 
void. 

Gentlemen,  this  mode  is  not  satisfactory  ;  indeed, 
it  is  one  of  tlie  most  arbitrary  things  under  the  sun. 
When  a  law  has  been  pussed  by  a  Local  Legislature, 
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there  is  just  as  much  reason  to  suppose  that  it  is 
within  the  powers  of  that  legislature,  as  there  is 
reason  to  suppose  that  it  is  not,  because  it  has  pleased 
the  central  government  to  declare  it  so.  This  provi- 
sion does  not  exist  in  the  American  constitution  and 
the  fact  is  that  it  very  often  happens, that  it  has  very  of- 
ten happened,  that  the  central  government,  onthesim- 
ple  pretext  that  a  law  is  not  within  the  powers  of  a  local 
legislature,  has  vetoed  that  law,  although  it  has  since 
been  established  that  it  was  intra  vires  of  the  Provin- 
cial legislature. 

I  see  by  an  extract  from  the  Ofpcial  Gazettv  that 
the  Government  of  Canada  has  just  disallowed  the 
law  passed  by  the  Quebec  Legislature  in  1886  and 
entitled  '*  An  Act  respecting  the  executive  power  '\ 
The  disallowance  of  this  act  is  couched  in  the  follow- 
ing terms : 

GOVERNMENT    HOUSE,    OTTAWA 

Tuesday,  1 9th  day  of  July,  1887. 
His  Excellency  the  Governor  General  in  council 

Whoreas  the  LieutenantGoveinor  of"  the  piovince  of  Que- 
bec with  tlie  Legislative  Council  and  Assembly  of  that  province 
did,  on  the  'Jlst  day  of  June,  A.  D.  1886,  pass  an  act  which  has 
been  transmitted,  intituled  *•  an  act  respecting  the  Executive 
Power.  " 

And  whereas  the  said  act  has  been  laid  before  the  Gov- 
ernor General  in  council,  together  with  a  report  from  the  Minis- 
ter of  Justice,  setting  forth  that  he  is  of  oj»inion  that  it  was  not 
competent  for  the  legislature  to  pass  such  act,  and  therefore 
recommending  that  the  said  act  be  disallowed. 

His  Excellency  the  Governor-General  has  thereupon  this 
day  beea  pleased  by  and  with  the  advice  of  his  Privy  Council 
to  declare  his  disallowance  of  the  said  act,  and  the  same  is 
hereby  disallowed  accordingly. 

Whereof  the  Lieutenant  Governor  of  the  province  of  Que- 
})ec  and  all  other  persons  whom  it  may  concern  are  to  take 
n  otice  and  govern  themselves  accordingly. 

JOHN  J  McGEE, 
Clerk,  Privy  Council. 
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I,  Sir  Kenry  Charlei  Keith  Patty  Fitz-nimrice.  Marquis  of 
lAiudovne,  Qovernor-Oeneral  of  Canada,  do  hereby  certify  that 
the  net  passed  by  the  legidatum  of  the  province  of  Quebec 
on  lh«  '2i»t  tlay  of  June.  ISSd,  ami  Intituled  *■  an  act  respuatinK 
the  exeaulJve  power  "  was  receivcrl  by  me  on  ttie  2(Uli  day  of 
.luly.  188(>. 

Given  un<Ier  my  h»iii]  nn<l  soal  tills  ICib  lUy  Af  July,  ISiST. 

LANSDOWNE. 

For  my  part,  gcntlcnicu,  without  knowing  the 
factd  any  more  than  I  An.  I  am  inclined  as  much  to 
believe  that  the  legislation  placed  on  the  etntute 
book  by  Mr.  Mercier'a  predeceaaor,  Mr.  Taillou, 
who  was  then  Attorney  General,  waa  within  tlie  attri- 
butes of  thp  Local  Legislature,  aa  I  am  disposed  to 
believe  that  it  is  not  mthin  those  altributen  because 
it  has  pleaeed  Mr,  Thompson  to  declare  that  it  is  not. 

The  MiniBter  of  Justice  may  be  right  or  he  may 
be  wrong.  If  he  is  wrong,  gentlemen,  he  deprives 
the  province  of  the  benelit  of  a  law  which  its  Legisla- 
ture has  deemed  essential  to  its  administration,  and 
it  is  not  thus  that  a.  Cimfederation  should  be  worked. 
It  wouhl  be  much  better 

TO   ADOPT   THE   AMERICAN   SYSTEM, 

that  is  to  say,  to  leave  the  power  of  disallowance  to 
the  law  courts.  But  therein  morethan  this,  gentlemen. 
There  is  the  political  veto  which  is  by  far  the  most 
arbilrary  weapon  with  which  tyranny  has  ever  armed 
a  federative  government. 

According  to  this  system,  a  law  passed  by  a  Pro- 
vincial Legislature,  even  when  entirely  within  its 
powers,  may  be  disallowed  and  annulled,  whenever  it 
pleases  the  Government  of  .Sir  John  Maodonald.  In  a 
word,  it  completely  destroys  the  legislative  indepen- 
dence of  the  provinces  and  it  is  the  exercise  of  such 
tyrannical  powers  which  has  driven  the  province  of 
Manitoba  to  revolt.  That  province  is  a  province 
vrho^e  chief  product  is  wheat,  and  it  therefore  has  need 
of  railways  to  forward  it  to  the  foreign  markets.  It 
24 
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has  two  roads,  both  under  the  control  of  the  Cana- 
dian Pacific  Company,  which  charges  exorbitant 
rates  of  freight.  And  the  moment  that  these  rates 
weighed  so  heavily  that  there  was  no  longer  any 
profit  left  in  wheat-growing  in  Manitoba  and  that  the 
entire  population  rose,  as  one  man,  to  demand  what 
they  had  a  right  to  demand,  that  is  to  say,  additional 
rail  communications,  the  Local  Legislature  of  the  pro- 
vince, to  meet  their  urgent  requirements,  passed  a 
number  of  charter"  to  establish  lines  of  railway  be- 
tween the  city  of  Winnipeg  and  the  American  boun- 
dary line.  Thereupon,  the  Ottawa  Government,  avail- 
ing itself  of  the  arbitrary  power  I  have  just  de- 
nounced, vetoed  these  acts  as  fast  as  they  were  passed. 
This  conduct,  gentlemen,  involved  not  only  an  act  of 
tyranny,  but 

A   SYSTEMATIC    VIOLATION 

of  its  word  by  the  Government.  We  have  a  proverb 
in  French  which  says  :  '"  Frank  as  the  word  of  a  King.'' 
When  it  is  said  that :  "'  The  King's  word  has  been 
given,  "  all  has  been  said.  The  King's  word  was  given 
by  {Sir  John  Macdonald,  but  the  King's  word  was 
broken  by  Sir  John  Macdonald's  Government.  Sir 
John  had  given  his  wor J  in  188L  At  that  time,  tlie 
monopoly  wa>  to  apply  simply  within  the  territories 
controlled  by  the  Government  of  Canada  and  not  in 
the  province  of  Manitoba.  The  law  itself  on  this  point 
is  unequivocal,  and  Sir  John  Macdonald's  own  de- 
clarations are  not  equivocal  either.  On  that  occasion, 
Sir  John  said : 

In  order  to  give  them  (the  C.  P.  K.)  a  chance,  we  have 
j>rovi(led  that  the  Dominion  Parliament — (mind  you,  the  Do- 
minion Parliament ;  we  cannot  check  any  other  Parliament ; 
we  cannot  check  (jntario;  we  cannot  check  Manitoba)  shall, 
for  the  first  ton  years  after  tlie  construction  of  the  road,  give 
their  own  road,  mto  whicli  they  are  putting  so  much  money 
i»nd  so  much  land,  a  fair  chance  of  existence. 
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As  you  can  perceive,  Sir  John  Macdunald  did  not 
then  pretend  that  he  could  control  the  province  of 
Manitoba,  the  province  of  Quebec,  or  the  province  of 
Ontario.  On  the  contrary,  he  distinctly  stated  that  the 
Government  of  Canada  had  no  right  to  control  the 
legislature  of  any  province,  and  a  gentleman,  who 
was  then  one  of  the  most  eminent  members  of  the 
Ilouae  of  Commons  and  who  is  now  a  member  of  Sir 
John  Macdonald's  Government,  Honorable  Mr.  White, 
declared  in  still  more  categorical  terms  that  the  Gov- 
ernment had  no  right  to  control  the  Government  of 
Manitoba.     He  said : — 

But  we  are  toM  now  that  becauseofthe  fifteen  miles'  clause 
tliere  nover  can  be  any  railway  in  that  country.  To  wli&t 
does  that  apply  ?  Simply  to  the  territories  over  which  the 
Dominion  Parliament  has  control.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent 
Manitoba  now,  if  it  thinks  proper,  granting  a  charter  for  a  rail- 
way from  \Vinnip<*g  to  the  boundary  line.  At  this  very  mo- 
ment there  is  a  company  in  course  of  organiziition  to  build  a 
railway  from  Winnip«'g  to  We.it  Lynn  on  the  boundary  and, 
after  this  agreement  is  ratified,  this  provision  does  not  take 
away  from  Manitoba  a  singlo  riglit  it  ))Ossesses  ;  in  fact,  the 
Parliament  couM  not  tiike  away  those  rights.  It  has  the  same 
rights  as  tlie  other  provinces  for  tlie  incorporation  of  railway 
companies  within  tlie  boundary  of  the  province  itself  and 
tliero  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  province  of  Manitoba  from 
chartering  a  railway  from  Winnipeg  to  the  boundary  to 
connect  with  any  southern  railway.  The  only  ;:uarantee  wliich 
this  company  has  under  the  contract  is  tliat  their  traffic  sliall 
not  be  tapped  far  west  in  the  prairie  section,  thus  diverting  the 
traffic  away  from  their  line  to  a  foreign  line,  but  tliere  is 
nothing  to  prevent  a  railway  to  be  built  in  Manitoba  within 
the  province  that  wouhJ  carry  the  traffic  to  any  railway  that 
may  tap  it  from  tlie  American  side.  That  is  the  position  with 
respect  to  this  matt.er. 

What  does  this  clause  ap})ly  to  ?  Simply  to  the 
territory  over  which  the  Government  of  Canada  had 
control.  There  is  no  possible  room  for  doubt  on  this 
head. 

In  the  minds  of  the  authors  of  the  Pacific  contract 
themselves,  ihe  Government  of  Canada  had  no  power 
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to  disallow  the  laws  of  the  province  of  Manitoba  and 
yet,  on  four  or  five  different  occasions,  Sir  John  Mac- 
donald's  Government  has  disallowed  laws  by  which 
the  Manitoba  Government  sought  tu  establish  rail- 
way communications. 

What  happened  ?  The  Government  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Manitoba,  the  Government  of  Sir  John  Mac- 
donald's  friend,  Mr.  Norquoy,  was  itself  obliged  to 
take  the  initiative  in  passing  a  new  law  to  incorpo- 
rate a  railway  from  the  city  of  Winnipeg  to  the  Ame- 
rican boundary  line.  And,  in  spite  of  that  law,  in 
spite  of  the  public  opinion  of  the  province  of  Mani- 
toba, Sir  John  Macdonald's  Government  again  vetoed 
it.     He  vetoed  Manitoba's  right  to  have 

RAILWAY   COMPETITION 

and  I  call  the  special  attention  of  all  who  blame  the 
half-breeds  for  resorting  to  arms  to  the  actual  situa- 
tion in  Manitoba. 

The  people  of  Manitoba,  it  is  true,  have  not  taken 
up  arms,  but,  at  this  moment,  they  are  openly  break- 
ing and  setting  at  defiance  the  law  of  the  land,  since 
that  law,  as  it  f'tands  or  is  defined  by  the  constitution, 
declares  that,  by  the  will  and  authoritjr  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Canada,  the  people  of  Manitoba  have  not 
the  right  to  build  railway8,and  yet  for  all  that,  at  this 
very  hour,  they  are  building  one.  If  this  is  not  revolt, 
what  is  it  then?  If  it  is  not  a  revolt,  gentlemen,  I 
want  to  be  told  what  it  is?  And,  after  all,  who  will 
blame  the  people  of  Manitoba  ?  The  very  Government, 
which  has  sought  to  control  them  and  to  impose  upon 
them  its  tyrannical  yoke,  has  been  obliged  to  yield 
and  retreat.  W^hy  ?  Because  it  knows  that  the  people 
of  Manitoba  are  able  to  take  the  necessary  measures 
to  successfully  defend  themselves. 

This  right  of  veto  which  the  Government  possesses 
over  the  Provincial  Legislatures  is  the  same  as  that 
possepsed  by  the  British  Government  over  the  Cana- 
dian Parliament.    That  is  to  say,   that   the  British 
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Government  has  over  the  Government  of  Canada  the 
same  rights  as  the  Government  of  Canada  has  over 
the  Provincial  Legishitures.  But,  though  Confede- 
ration has  now  been  in  existence  for  very  close  upon 
twenty  years,  I  have  no  recollection — and  my  memory 
is  a  pretty  good  one — of  the  British  Government  ever 
having  disavowed  a  single  Canadian  law  during  those 
twenty  years.  I  mak«  a  mistake :  I  now  remember 
that  the  British  Government  disallowed  one  law 
pas^rod  by  Canada,  but  it  was  a  law  which  had  been 
passed  by  the  Canadian  Parliament  to  enable  ihe 
committee  appointed  to  enquire  into  the  Pacific 
scandal  to  examine  witnesses  under  oath.  That  law 
was  disallowed  bv  the  British  Government 

AT    THE    DEMAND   OF   SIR   JOHN    MACDONALD   HIMSELF. 

It  was  only  when  Sir  John  Macdonald  asked  the 
British  Government  to  annul  our  legislation  that  that 
Government  intervened,  never  otherwise.  And  for  a 
good  reason,  because  the  British  Government  would 
not  be  guilty  of  the  tyranny,  of  which  Sir  John  >[ac- 
donald's  Government  is  guilty  towards  the  provinces. 
More,  too,  the  Government  of  Canada  would  never 
stand  from  tlie  British  Government  the  tyrannv  to 
which  Sir  John  Macdonald's  Government  is  subject- 
ing the  j)eople  of  the  provinces.  Sir  John  vetoes  the 
acts  creating  railways  in  Manitoba  on  the  ground  that 
those  laws  are  not  in  harmony  with  tha  policy  of 
Canada.  lUit  if  the  G(»vernment  of  Great  Britain  pro- 
l)osed  to  veto  a  Canadian  law  on  the  pretext,  gentle- 
men, that  it  did  not  square  with  the  policy  of  Great 
Britain,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  Tories 
themselves  would  be  constrained  to  protest  against 
the  British  Government's  interference. 

The  Tories  are  very  loyal  in  this  country,  at 
least,  as  far  as  lip-loyalty  goes.  But,  in  1S79,  the 
Tory  (xovernment  adopted  a  fiscal  policy,  which  not 
only  did  not  square  with  the  general  fiscal  policy  of 
Great  Britain,  but  was  openly  hostile  to  the  policy  of 
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Great  Britain.  And  when  the  Grits  of  Ontario  con- 
tended that  that  policy  would  endanger  the  colo- 
nial tie,  the  Torv  answer  was :  ''  So  much  the  worse 
for  the  colonial  tie  !  "  From  this  you  can  judge  what 
would  happen  if  the  British  Government  thought 
proper  to  meddle  in  the  afifairs  of  Canada.  We  should 
not  do  unto  others  what  we  would  not  like  to  have 
done  to  ourselves.  And  just  as  the  Tories  would  not 
be  very  pleased  to  see  the  British  Government  step- 
ping in  to  veto  their  laws,  so  we  can  demand  that  the 
Federal  Government  shall 

NOT   INTERFERE   IN     OUR   LOCAL   AFFAIRS. 

My  friend,  Mr.  Mercier  whom  I  am  glad  and  whom 
you  are  all  happy  to  see  at  my  side  here  to  day,  Mr. 
Mercier,  who  comes  amcmgst  us  with  his  laurels  still 
fresh  from  the  Laprairie  victory,  will  tell  you  in  a 
few  moments  that  he  is  on  the  point  of  calling  an 
interprovincial  conference. 

Without  knowing  exactly  what  his  programme 
for  that  interprovincial  conference  is,  I  trust,  gen- 
tlemen, that  this  question  of  disallowance  will  be 
among  the  subjects  considered  and  that  he  and  his 
colleagues  will  suggest  an  amendment  to  the  consti- 
tution which  will  once  for  all  put  an  end  to  the  abuses 
of  the  veto  power  and  close  the  door  forever  to  the 
tyrannical  acts  which  sir  John  Macdonald's  Govern- 
ment is  so  prone  to  in  order  to  attain  its  ends. 

There  is  another  question  on  which  the  conference 
will  have  to  pronounce—the  question  of  the  provincial 
subsidies. 

On  this  question,  I  believe,  gentlemen,  that  lam 
in  accord,  indeed,  as  I  have  always  been,  with  Mr. 
Mercier's  views.  The  provincial  subsidies  are  a 
cause  of  ever  increasing  uneasiness  in  the  different 
provinces.  The  root  of  the  evil  lies  in  the  fact  that 
the  mode  of  distributing  these  subsidies  is  altogether 
vicious.  For  my  part,  I  may  say  that  my  personal 
<)j)inion  is  rather  opposed  to  {he  provincial  subsidies. 
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I  would  like  to  see  the  provinces  with  revennei=j  large 
enough  to  render  them  independent  of  the  Federal 
Government.  The  principle  under  which  one  gov- 
ernment collects  the  revenues  and  another  govern- 
ment spends  them  is 

ALTOGETHER    FALSE, 

and  must  always  lead  to  extravagance.  Notwithstand- 
ing all  the  confidence  I  have  in  him,  I  believe  that 
my  friend,  Mr.  Mercier  himself,  will  have  all  the 
trouble  in  the  world  to  contend  against  the  erro- 
neousness  of  that  system. It  is  now  an  established  fact 
that  the  subsidies  granted  to  the  provinces  are  inade- 
(luate  ;  consequently  they  have  on  several  occasions 
been  augmented  and  these  successive  augmentations, 
made  without  any  regard  to  rule,  constitute  in  rea- 
lity a  system  of  corruption  in  the  hands  of  the  Fede- 
ral Government  and  have  been  too  often  used  by  it  to 
reward  political  treachery.  I  have  confidence  that 
Mr.  Mercier's  Government  will  suggest  a  better 
method.  But,  as  the  subject  is  one  which  will  claim 
attention  at  the  interpruvincial  conference,  I  shall 
not  dwell  further  on  it. 

The  Government's  fiscal  policy  is  another  cause 
of  public  uneasiness.  You  all  know  the  old  paying  : 
*•  Promise  more  ])Utter  than  bread!"  This  was  the 
tactic  of  the  partisans  of  Sir  John's  Government  at 
the  elections  of  187X.  They  told  you  that  they  had  in 
their  pockets  an  infallible  panacea,  the  application 
of  which  would  cause  the  land  of  Canada 

TO    FLOW    WITH    MILK    AM)    HONEY; 

something  that  would  make  you  sell  dearer  all  you 
had  to  sell  and  enable  you  to  buy  all  you  wanted  to 
buy  so  cheaply  tliat  you  might  be  said  to  get  it  for 
nothing  at  all ;  something,  in  fine,  which  would  put 
brea  I  in  every  mouth  and  money  in  every  purse. 
•     Recall,  gentlemen,  the  promises  that   were  made 
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to  you  at  that  time.  You  were  told  that  the  ills  of 
the  country  proceeded  from  foreign  competition.  It 
was  said :  Only  try  our  system,  our  '*  National  Policy" 
and,  from  that  moment,  all  who  are  obliged  to  seek 
work  in  the  United  States,  will  find  it  in  plenty  at 
home;  manufactures  will  spring  from  the  ground  by 
enchantment,  they  will  arise  on  all  the  rivers,  on  all 
the  water  courses  and  even  on  all  the  broukt-  nnd  the 
farmer  will  have  a  remunerative  local  market  for  all 
he  can  sell. 

I  do  not  blame  the  i)eople  of  this  country  for 
allowing  tiiemselves  to  be  carried  away  by  these  I'alla- 
cious  j)romitfes,  because  tlicy  were  alluring.  They 
took  them  seriously  and  in  good  faith.  But  what  has 
been  the  realitv  ? 

I  ask  if  it  is  not  true  that. 

THE   CANCER   OF   EMIGUATION 


is  continuing  more  than  ever  its  destructive 
work.  I  ask  if  it  is  not  true — at  least,  it  is  my  con- 
viction— that  there  is  not  10  per  cent  of  Canadian 
families,  who  have  not  one  or  more  of  their  members 
in  the  United  ►States  ?  And  if  I  asked  all  those,  who 
are  listening  to  me  at  this  moment  and  who  have  re- 
lations in  the  United  States,  to  raise  their  hands,  liow 
many  arms,  gentlemen,  would  be  raised,  beginning 
with  my  own.  (Cries  of '*  Every  one  of  us!")  Yes, 
"  every  one  of  us  ."  I  therefore  l>elieve  that  I  can 
again  assert  what  I  stated  a  moment  ago — that  there 
is  not  10  per  cent  of  the  French  Canadian  population, 
who  do  not  count  some  one  of  their  kindred  in  the 
United  States. 

As  regards  agricultural  products,  you  were  also 
told  that  you  would  find  a  market  here  among  your- 
selves and  that,  if  you  accepted  the  national  polic3% 
vou  would  have  markets  all  around  vou.  Have  you 
these  markets  at  your  doors?  And  with  respect  to 
the  prices  you  receive  for  agricultural  products,  I 
venture  to  say  -  and  on  this  point  I  do  not  fear   con- 
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tradiction — that  those  products  never  sold  at  lower 
prices  than  they  are  selling  at  to-day.  In  fact,  they 
are  not  sold  ;  they  are  given  away.  Wheat,  uats, 
barley,  and  other  products  command  no  remunerative 
price  and  are  now  disponed  off  cheaper  than  ever.  The 
new  order  of  things  was  to  have  produced  a  reaction. 
The  reaction  has  come,  gentlemen ;  it  began  in  the 
province  of  Ontario;  ii  has  not  stopped  within  mode- 
rate bounds  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  lias  gone  to  extremes, 
and,  at  this  very  hour,  the  great  majoriiy  of  the 
Ontario  farmers  are  clamoring  for  commercial  union 
with  the  United  States,  that  is  to  say,  the  suppresjiiou 
of  all  customs  duties  between  the  two  countries. 

For  my  i)ait,  gentlemen,  lam  not  p-ei>ared  to 
say  that  the  advocates  and  adepts  of  ci)mmercial 
union  have  as  yet  very  clearly  detined  their  views. 
What  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  idea,  what  we  fcce 
clearest  in  it,  is  the  expression  of  a  feeling  in  favor  of 
reciprocity.  The  idea  is  badly  detined,  perha])3  there 
is  the  feeling  of  which  it  but  contains  tlie  germ  ;  there 
is  the  conviction  that  any  kind  of  reciprocity  with 
the  ])eople  of  the  United  States  would  be  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  people  of  Canada.  The  reciprocity  idea 
lias  alwavs  been 

ONK   OK   THE   ARTICLE^   ol'  THE  LIBERAL    I'liOCiUAMME. 

Fnrmerlv  from  ls.")l  to  ISC).'),  we  had  a  recii)rocitv 
treat v  with  the  United  Stater?  and  all  are  agreed  in 
saying  that  that  period  was  the  tinest  and  most  pros- 
jierious  in  our  history. 

The  crevlit  of  that  treutv  belongs  entirelv  to  the 
Liberal  paiiy  and  on  thii  head  I  think  T  cannot  do 
better  than  cite  the  evidence  of  Sir  John  Macd«»nald 
himself,  when,  three  years  ag<>.  he  said  in  the  House 
of  Commons : 

In  the  fust  phu*e  th<'iv  was  th**  original  r»'cipi-ocity  treaty 
which  was  tiiially  t<>nsuumiiiie«l  in  1>^54  ;  the  merit  of  that  a^  far 
as  Cana<la  wa-*  ooiufrnet  I  rested  aUog»^ther  with  the  adininistra- 
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tion  of  Sir  Francis  flinckg,  tho  Liberal  Government  of  that  day, 
although  the  Government  of  which  I  was  a  member  in  18.t4 
had  accidentally,  from  the  retirement  of  Sir  Francia  llincksi 
the  duty  of  carrying  out  the  treaty  to  its  consummation,  by 
introducing  and  carrying  into  law  the  act  which  rati6ed  the 
treaty  ;  still  it  was  the  merit  of  the  Reform  party  and  it  was  a 
great  merit,  for  it  did  a  great  service  to  Canada. 

Thus,  even  according  to  Sir  John  Macdonald'S 
testimony,  the  merit  of  the  reciprocity  treaty  with  the 
United  States  belongs  to  the  Liberal  party.  And,  as 
he  admits,  it  was  no  slight  merit,  because  that  treaty 
was  of  immense  advantage  to  Canada.  As  you  are 
aware  that  treaty  came  to  an  end  in  1S06.  Sir  John 
Macdonald  was  in  power  from  1860  to  1873,  to  the 
close  of  1873;  but  did  Sir  John  Macdonald 

EVER   RAISE   A    FINGER 

to  obtain  its  renewal  ?  Never. 

But,  when  Mr.  Mackenzie  came  to  power,  the  first 
thing,  so  to  say,  which  he  did,  was  to  send  an  agent 
to  Washington,  Honorable  George  Brown,  to  negotiate 
with  the  American  Government  for  a  new  reciprocity 
treaty.  Mr.  Brown  performed  the  task  ,  he  succeeded 
in  making  a  treaty  to  which  the  Government  assented, 
but  unfortunately  it  was  not  ratified  by  the  American 
Government.  Matters  remained  in  this  condition, 
but  reciprocity  was  so  popular  that  Sir  John  Mac- 
donald himself,  when  he  proposed  the  national  policy, 
which,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  was  to  cause  the 
land  of  Canada  to  fiow  with  milk  and  honey,  said  that 
he  was  prepared  to  abandon  it  for  reciprocity.  Here 
are  his  own  words  : 

Thsit  tho  Speaker  do  not  now  leave  the  chair,  but  that 
this  House  is  of  opinion  that  the  welfare  of  Canada 
requini-s  tho  a'loption  of  a  National  Policy  which  by  ajudioious 
realjnstme  It  of  the  tarirt' will  l>pnelit  and  foster  the  agricul- 
tural, tlje  ininin>r,  tho  m  mufacturing  and  other  interests  of 
the  Dominion  :  that  such  a  policy  will  retain  in  Cana  la  thous- 
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ands  of  our  fellow  countrj'men  now  obliged  to  expat riiit*^ 
themselves  in  seaich  of  the  employment  denie<l  thorn  nt  homts 
will  restore  prosperity  to  our  struggling  industry  now  ho 
sadly  depressed,  will  prevent  Canada  from  being  made  a 
sacrifice  market,  will  encourage  an<l  develoj)  an  active  inter- 
provincial  trade  and,  moving  (as  it  ouglit  to  do)  in  the  diret^- 
tion  of  reciprocity  of  tariffs  with  our  neighbours  so  far  as  the 
varied  interests  of  Canada  may  <lemand,  will  gi'eatly  tend  to 
procure  for  this  country   eventually  a  reciprocity  ol  trade. 

As  you  will  perceive,  Sir  John  Maodonald  was 
ready 

TO   ABANDON     THE   NATIONAL   POLICY 

if.  on  their  side,  the  American  Goverinnent  would 
grant  us  reciprocity.  He  even  went  turtJier  and  de- 
clared to  the  House  that,  if  we  adopted  the  national 
policy,  that  is  tu  say,  the  retaliation  policy,  the  Uni- 
ted States,  whether  it  liked  or  not,  would  he  obliged 
to  grant  us  reciprocity. 

In  1878,  he  again   made  the  following  statement : 

There  is  no  wrong  in  a  reciprocity  of  tariffs  if  it  is  to  our 
interoi<t?,  but  I  am  confident  that  one  great  obje^-t  in  hav;ng 
iromeihin^  like  a  retuHatory  policy  will  be  that  if  you  are  to 
haverecii^iociiy  in  tradf  you  will  only  get  it  in  that  way.  Th^ry 
will  not  have  anythin;:  lik«j   n-cipioi-ity  of  trad4;  with  us  unl<"!rt 

we  ^how  thtrm  that  it  will  be  to  ilwir  udvantijge Why  -liould 

they  give  us  reciprocity  wh<.-n  lh<-y  have  our  niaiketn  o;  'rn  to 
them  n'«wV  It  is  only  by  CiOsing  our  doois  and  by  cutting  th«iii 
out  ol  our  niaiketa  that  they  will  op*in  th<'ir.-  to  u«. 

There  is  Sir  J<djn  Macdonald's  ^:tatenient.  H*'la- 
liati«»ii  u]f'i.ff  could  open  the  Aniericun  nifirket  to  uh 
and  durin^f  the  ?am«f  year.  Sir  Chari'-"?  T*ij'i»er  Uiix*]*- 
af-'ir  "!'themariii;:ie  i^rovirji;*;-.  pr  clain.iiit.'  th''-;iii;e 
tiling — that  if  wfr  aih'pled  a  po:icy  of  r*rtaiiali'.n  ^he 
Aii.frri'.aL^  v.ould  ].»e  comj  ^.-hcd  iu  I^  j-s  than  two  -/r 
thre*.-  y*-:;r-  to  •  j  en  ihf-ir  dor,r-.  TLj:'.  v.  ft.q  th^r  po:!'  y 
«•:'  \]i*f  P'''lera!  <»ov<'rMi.erit— a  jol:' y  (.f  r':*!tiiati'  n. 
The  F^--"''-ra]    f'  verr.i:.er.*.   t"!d  the  ;  '•'  rle  o:  TfiL^da. 
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and  they  did  flo  without  smiling,  though  perhap?  they 
smiled  inwardly — that  if  they  the  people  of  Canada, 
numbering  five  millions  of  souls,  closed  their  doors 
against  a  popuhition  of  sixty  millions,  the  latter 
would  be  soon  so  starved  out  that  they  would  cry  : 
''  mercy  !  mercy  !  for  the  love  of  God,  open  your  doors, 
or  we  will  die  of  hunger  I  '■  During  tlie  following  year, 

THEY    CARRIED   OUT   THEIR   THREAT. 

You  are  not  without  knowing,  gentlemen,  that  the 
Americans  would  sooner  suffer  from  hunger  than  open 
their  doors  to  us  under  compuhion  and  that  they 
would  rather  have  no  trade  with  us  at  all  than  appear 
to  yield  to  our  bullying  ;  consequently,  they  have 
not  been  in  any  great  hurry.  And  when  the  Gov- 
ernment closed  our  doors  against  the  American 
trade,  they  inserted  in  the  act  creating  their  fiscal 
policy  a  clause  offering  to  admit  all  American 
agricultural  products  the  moment  that  the  Americans 
were  prej)ared  to  admit  ours. 

Here  is  the  clause  in  question  : 

VI — Any  or  all  of  the  foUowing  articles,  tliat  is  to  say; 
Aniinuls  of  all  kinds,  green  fruits,  h:iy,  straw,  bran,  sfteU  of  all 
kind:?,  vo/^etables  uncluding  potatoes,  and  other  roots,)  i^lunt?, 
trees  and  slirnhs,  coal  and  coke,  salt,  hops,  wheat,  peas  and 
beans,  harley,  rye,  oats,  Indian  corn,  buckwheat,  and  all  other 
grains,  flour  of  wheat  and  fl  )ur  of  rvt', Indian  meal, and  oatmeal 
and  Hour  or  meal  of  any  other  grain,butter,  cheese,  fish  (srdted 
or  smoked)  lard,  tallow,  meats,  fresh  salted  or  smoked,  and 
lumber  mav  be  imported  into  Canada  free  of  dutv  or  at  a  less 
rate  of  duty  than  is  provideil  by  tliis  act,  upon  proclamation 
of  the  Governor  in  council  which  may  be  issued,  whenever  it 
appears  to  his  satisfaction  tliat  similar  articles  from  Cana<la 
may  be  imported  into  the  United  States  free  of  duty  or  at  a 
rate  of  tluty  not  exceeding  that  payable  on  the  same  under  such 
proclamation  when  importe<l  into  Canada. 

For  nine  years  now  this  bait  has  been  dangling 
in  the  water,  but  the  fish  has  not  yet  bitten  at  it ;  for 
nine  years  now,  the  Government  of  Canada  has  been 
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Btandina:  ready  to  throw  open  the  Canadian  markets 
to  the  AmericaiiH,  if  the  Americans  will  only  recipro- 
cate by  throwing  open  their  marketa  tothe  Caoadiaits, 
but  the  Americans,  though  Ihey  pass  for  being  Rmart 
business  people  with  a  keen  eye  to  their  own  ir.tere3l3, 
have  not  Ihimght  proper 

TO  TAKE  ADVASTAGE  OF  OUB  OFFERS. 

Gentlemen,  having  thrown  out  their  bait,  the  (jov- 
prnment  have  since  that  time  folded  their  arms  and 
refused  to  make  any  uther  move.  Further,  they 
would  not  even  raise  a  finger  to  renew  the  negotiations 
with  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
reciprocity.  More  than  that,  in  1884  Mr.  Daviea,  ol 
Prince  Eifward  Island,  made  a  motion,  pointing  out 
to  the  Government  the  urgency  of  reopening  negotia- 
tions with  the  United  States  for  a  new  treaty.  It  waa 
as  follows: 

ITiat,  in  view  of  Uiu  tiolioe  of  Ihe  temiinfition  of  Ihe  fisli*- 
rie9  artirtcB  of  the  Treaty  of  Wasliiintlon  given  by  the  raited 
Stales  to  the  Bntieb  Gove i-u meat  and  the  conseijueot  espira- 
tion  on  the  Ist  Jul)',  )!4.S.%  nfthe  reclfirockl  privileges  and 
«x«tuptions  of  the  Treaty,  tliis  Hou«e  ih  of  ojiinion  tlwt  Bt«tJB 
khoula  be  taken  nt  nn  early  ilay  by  th@  Goverimieni  of  CniuMia 
with  iheo)^ert  of  brJU!;in^  aboumegotiatioiwforanewlYeaty 
[iroviiling  for  ibe  ciUaenB  of  Canada  KnJ  the  United  States  the 
rectprocnl  pHvileges  of  fishing  and  freedom  fmia  duties  nom 
en.toye'1,  together  with  (idditionni  reciju^cal  freBdom  ia  the 
trade  relations  of  the  two  couutriesi  ami  that  in  any  siieh 
S*COttiuion»  Ciuiada  should  lie  directly  represented  by  tmme 

r  nominated  by  ilfeCovemmeni. 
Now,  what  was  Sir  John's  reply  to  this  proposal  ? 

They  'the  l'iiile<l  .States)  know  that  tre  are  rundy  at  uny 
timei  Hxliavetold  tlieinunmiHtnkeably  ltiatwearerea>]y'tany 
Utno  to  rennw  the  reoiproojly  treaty  of  IS.VI.'niey  know  perreol- 
ly  well  tlinl  we  arv  C|uite  rea>ly  to  go  on  with  tlie  fishery  arrange- 
ments made  bv  the  Wnshinitton  Treaty  on  the  tame  looting  ua 
ihey  were  before.  They  know  perfectly  well  tbiit  Canada  is 
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always  open  to  enter  into  any  reasonable  arrangement  with 
them  and  I  think  we  ought  to  leave  it  there.  I  think  it  would 
do  no  good,  I  am  satisfied  it  would  frustrate  any  ho|)e  of  enteiw 
ing  into  an  arrangement  with  th»*m  if  we  passed  this  resolution. 
I  do  not  now  feel  it  right  to  say  what  the  course  of  the  Govern- 
ment would  be.  I  think  it  wouM  be  premature  lo  say  what 
after  due  consideration  and  consultation  with  Her  Majesty^ 
Government  may  be  done  between  now  and  July,  18S.>.  I  am 
(juite  satisfied  the  passing  of  the  resolution  declaring  that  we 
must  ei.ter  into  immediate  negotiations  because  if  that  res<)- 
lution  passes  we  must  do  so,  it'vvdl  be  an  order  of  this  House  to 
enter  into  immediate  negotiations  for  a  renewal  of  the  reci- 
procity treaty,  would  be  simply  to  bring  upon  us  the  same 
reburt*  we  have  got  on  so  many  previous  occasions. 

Such  was  Sir  John  MacdonaUl'a  declaration.    But 
it  went  further.     Not  only  was 

A    RETALIATION    POLICY 

afHrmed  by  the  speech  I  have  hist  iT»ad,  but  it  wa3 
also  praised  as  an  excellent  policy.  And  the  Govern- 
ment repeatedly  declared  that  the  aim  of  the  tariff  of 
1879,  of  their  fiscal  policy,  was  to  lessen  and  destroy 
the  trade  we  were  doing  with  the  United  States.  Fur- 
ther still,  the  Ministerial  press,  the  salaried  press  and 
consequently  the  press  which  reflected  the  ideas  of 
the  Ministers,  declared  that  the  people  of  Canada  did 
not  want  any  trade  with  the  United  States.  Now,  I 
ask  you,  gentlemen,  if,  in  the  face  of  this  hostile  atti- 
tude, it  is  astonishing  that  the  American  Government 
has  never  been  willing  to  negotiate  with  us  ?  Moreover, 
had  it  been  otherwise,  our  Government  wou'd  have 
done  tlie  same  thing.  Under  such  circumstances, 
I  say  that  the  policy  of  the  Liberal  party  should  be 
a  totally  different  policy.  The  policy  of  the  Conser- 
vative party  is  one  of  retaliation,  but  the  policy  of 
the  Liberal  party  should  be  one  of  friendship  *  and 
good  will  towards  the  United  States.  It  is  only  by 
acting  in  this  way  that  we  can  obtain  an  exchange  of 
fair  dealing  and  kindliness. 

It  is  admitted — and  the  fact  cannot  be  disputed — 
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that,  if  tlie  reciprocity  treaty  of  18»?4  was  advanta- 
geous to  the  interests  of  Canada,  it  was  equally  of 
advantage  to  the  interests  of  the  United  States.  Still 
the  United  States  have  deliberately  refused  to  renew 
that  treaty.  Why  ?  The  reason  is,  gentlemen,  that, 
during  a  period  of  trial  for  the  American  nation,  the 
English  people  and  the  Canadian  people  did  not 
show  theua 

THE   LEAST   SYMPATHY. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  a  speech  made  by  Sir  John 
Macdonald,  on  tiie  24th  March,  1884,  in  which  he 
acknowledges  the  fact.  On  the  same  occasion  in  1884 
to  wliich  I  referred  a  moment  ago,  on  Honorable  Mr. 
Davies'  motion,  Sir  John  Macdonald  used  the  follow- 
ing language : 

We  regretted  when  tho  Americans,  from  1  must  say  a 
rather  natural  ieeling  of  irritation  against  England,  gave  notic« 
ibr  the  cant»elhttion  an<l  the  teimination  of  the  Treaty.  It 
was  no  fault  of  Cana<la  that  that  Treaty  was  terminated.  Canada 
during  the  troub  es  which  arose  in  the  civil  war  be- 
tween tlio  North  and  the  South  did  every  thing  that  she 
could  to  entertain  friendly  relations  with  the  Northern  States; 
and  I  can  well  remember  the  repeated  statement  of  Mr. 
Seward  who  was  the  presiding  genius  of  the  Northern  States  in 
those  days  that  he  wished  the  mother  country,  (ireat  Britain, 
had  been  as  friendly  in  her  actions  towards  the  Northe:  n  States 
as  the  province  of  Canada  had  been. 


Sew 


As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  may  say  that,  if  Mr. 

rurd  was  satisfied  with  the  attitude  of  the  Canadian 

Government  towards  the  Northern  States,  during  the 
civil  war,  it   look  very  little  to  satisfy   liim.     For   my 

fart,  I  would  not  have  been  satisfied  with  su  little,  as 
do  not  believe  that,  on  that  occasion,  the  people  of 
Canada  did  their  duty  towards  their  neighbors.  It  is 
true  that  we  did  not  do  as  England  did  ;  that  we  did 
not  lit  out  armed  cruisers  to  prey  upon  and  destroy 
American  commerce,  but,  on  the  otner  liand,   when 
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the  filibusterers  organized  themselves  in  our  territory 
to  raid  the  frontier  tovms  of  Vermont  and  New- York, 
we  allowed  them  to  escape  with  singular  facility 
after  being  arrested.  Gentlemen,  without  holding 
the  Government  responsible  for  that  incident  I  con- 
tend that  they  are  guilty  of  having 

FAILED   IN   THEIR    DUTY 

at  that  time,  by  not  displaying  the  slightest  sympa- 
thy with  the  American  nation  during  the  terrible  pe- 
riod from  18G1  to  1805,  when  the  Northern  States  had 
on  their  hands  the  most  formidable  civil  war  the 
world  has  ever  seen,  for  the  preservation  of  their  na- 
tional unity. 

Among  the  public  men  of  the  time  there  was 
only  one — and  this  fact  should  be  kept  well  in  mind 
— who  openly  proclaimed  his  sympathies  for  the 
cause  of  liberty  for  which  the  Northern  States  were 
fighting  from  ISGl  to  1865.  That  man  was  Honorable 
George  Brown. 

Gentlemen,  if  at  that  time  the  Government  of 
Canada,  if  the  people  of  Canada — for  I  think  the 
people  of  Canada  also  merit  to  a  certain  extent  the 
reproach — had  manifested  some  sympathy — nothing 
more,  for  the  United  States  were  rich  enough  and  had 
no  need  of  assistance — if  the  people  and  Government 
of  Canada  had  manifested  the  slightest  sympathy,  we 
especially  who  had  a  commercial  treaty  with  them,  if 
we  had  shown  that  that  treaty  implied  also  mutual 
services,  I  believe  that  in  18G7  the  reciprocity  treaty 
would  have  been  renewed.  It  was  not,  ana  I  have 
just  given  you  the  reason  why  from  the  lips  of  Sir 
John  Macdonald  himself.  It  was  the  hostility  of  the 
American  people  to  England,  a  hostility  provoked  by 
the  attitude  of  the  English  people  towards  the 
Northern  States  during  the  civil  war.  But  time  moves 
on,  healing  the  deepest  wounds.  We  know  that  there 
is  to  day  in  the  United  States  a  group  of  men  deter- 
mined upon  giving  us 
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fie  know  that  Mr.  Butterworth,  a  member  uf  the 
Umiricaii  Congress,  has  brought  in  u  bill  for  that 
ibrpose.  We  know  aUo  that  Mr.  Wiiimii  has  lately 
SiBilod  Ontario  tu  inrluce  that  proviQce  to  adopt  the 
■idea  of  commercial  union.  Wo  know  that  Detroit 
and  other  cities,  as  well  as  their  trade  or^'aniKutioaa, 
have  1o  a  certain  extent  pronounced  in  favor  of  cum- 
mereial  union.  If  I  am  asked  at  present  for  my  own 
opinion  in  the  subject,  I  may  say  that,  fur  my  part, 
I  am  not  ready  to  declare  that  commercial  union  is 
a  acceptable  idea.  I  am  not  ready,  for  nay  7>art,  to 
kto  that  commercial  union  should  be  adopted  at 
present  moment.  A  great  deal  uf  study  and 
Ifiexiou  are  needed  to  solve  thi%  question,  for  and 
fainat  which  there  is  much  tn  be  said. 

The  commercial  union  iiiea  may  be  realizable 
hd  it  may  alau  be  surrounded  liy  insurmountable 
'"'icuUiea.  But  I  may  gay  thi-s — and  it  is  my  actual 
felicy — that  the  time  has  come  to  abandon  the  policy 
Tretaliation  followed  thus  fur  by  the  Canadian  Gov- 
nmeul,  to  show  the  American  people  that  we  are 
rotheis,  and  to  hold  out  our  hauds  to  tbem,  with  a 
iKlti  regard  for  the  duties  we  owe  to  our  muther-coun- 
In  certain  quarters, 

COMMEBCIAL   UNION    WITU    GBEAT    BRIT.MN 

8  been  advoca'ed,  which  obliges  me  to  refer  to  that 
rupositiou,     Commercial  uuioa  with   Great   Britain 

M  been  suggested  us  an  alternative  to  commercial 
dIou  with  the  United  Stales.  As  far  as  I  am  con* 
,  I  will  Fay  of  commercial  union  with  Great 
Ititain  what  I  hare  said  of   commercial   uuiuD   with 

9  Uuitcd  Statea.  I  do  not  believe  tliat  so  far  the 
be^tiou  has  been  practically  discussul.  Certainly, 
fit  were  realizable  and  all  our  interests  were  pro- 
Kted,  I  would  accept   a  commercial   treaty  of  that 

It  is  permissible  to  suppose  that  tnis  move- 
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ment  would  be  taken  up  by  all  the  countries  which 
at  the  present  day  recognize  the  supremacy  uf 
Great  Britain.  Some  years  ago,  in  1883  or  1884,  I 
think,  Mr.  Rouher,  one  of  the  most  eminent  public 
men  of  France,  said:  At  present,  the  world's  equilib- 
rium rests  no  longer,  as  on  the  i)ast,  on  the  Alps  and 
the  Pyrenees,  but  on  the  two  hemispheres.  What 
was  true  at  that  time  in  politics,  is  true  to  day  in 
trade.  The  commerce  of  the  world,  which  was  for- 
merly limited  to  the  nations  of  Europe,  now  takes  in 
the  entire  globe. 

There  is  therefore  room  to  suppose  that  all  the 
nations  recognizing  the  sovereignty  of  Great  Britain, 
would  agree  to  rally  together  by  means  of  commercial 
treaties.  With  this  object  in  view,  delegates  are  nuw 
being  sent  to  Australia.  What  would  be  easier  than 
to  open  up  a  trade  with  Australia,  than  to  have  a 
commercial  treaty  with  the  Australian  continent? 
Gentlemen,  I  consider  the  idea  as  good  and  fair,  and, 
such  being  the  case,  I  believe  that  it  will  eventually 
triumph. 

Gentlemen,  there  is  an  infinity  of  other  questions 
to  which  I  would  have  liked  to  refer  to-day,  but,  on 
an  occasion  like  this,  it  is  impossible  to  review  all  the 
political  points  which  merit  the  attention  of  the 
people  of  Canada.  I  can  do  no  more  at  present  than 
touch  lightly  upon  the  difficulties,  the  solution  of 
which  seems  to  me  to  be  urgently  called  for,  and 
which  delay  will,  perhaps, 

NOT  RENDER  MORE  REALIZABLE  LATER. 

Nobody  can  view  without  alarm  the  present  state 
of  things  in  this  country,  the  sullen  discontent,  the 
growing  irritation,  at  the  system  under  which  w^ehave 
been  ruled  for  close  upon  twenty  years,  and  I  submit 
to  my  fellow-countrymen  of  every  origin  and  race 
that  it  is  high  time  to  put  an  end  to  the  policy  which 
has  provoked*  this  irritation,  which  has  no  other  aim 
than  the  triumph  of  a  party,  and  which  sacrifices  the 
country's  dearest  interests  to  a  party  triumph. 
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I  submit  to  all  my  fellow-citizens  that  it  is  time 
to  strive  for  the  esiablishment  of  a  policy  which  will 
make  all  the  inhabitants  of  Canada  feel  happy  to  be- 
long to  this  country.  I  submit  to  my  fellows-country- 
men that  it  is  time  to  restore  to  the  Maritime  prov- 
inces all  their  rights,  that  is  to  gay,  their  natural 
market.  I  submit  that  it  is  time  to  give  to  the  prov- 
ince of  Manitoba  the  exercise  of  all  its  privileges,  and 
that  it  is  time  to  give  to  all  the  provinces  their  com- 
plete legislaiive  autonomy,  so  that  fhoy  may  exist  in 
fact  as  they  exist  in  law. 

In  fine,  it  is  time  to  endeavor  to  obtain, if  possible, 
for  all  the  people  of  this  country  the  most  natural  and 
at  the  same  time  the  most  profitable  market. 

Now,  I  state  in  concluding  as  I  stated  in  com- 
mencing :  I  have  faith  in  my  country's  institutions 
and  I  believe  that,  if  they  were  well  administered, 
they  would  engender  a  prosperity,  the  like  of  which 
we  have  not  yet  known. 

For  my  part,  I  may  say  that  as  long  as  I  shall 
occupy  a  place  in  the  confidence  of  my  party,  as  long 
as  I  shall  fill  a  seat  in  the  Legislature  and  as  long  as, 
by  word  and  example,  I  can  preach  this  doctrine,  I 
shall  devote  my  political  life  to  spreading  among  my 
fellow  countrvmen, 

THE    LOVE   OF   Ol'K   NATIONAL    INSTITl'TIONS. 

I  know  that  the  task  is  a  great  one,  and  that  I  dare 
not  hope  to  carry  it  to  a  successful  issue  myself.  The 
most  I  can  do  is  to  trust  that  I  may  advance  it  a  step 
— but  at  least  the  work  is  worthy  of  our  efforts.  And 
for  my  part,  when  the  hour  for  final  rest  shall  strike, 
and  when  my  eyes  shall  close  forever,  I  shall  consider, 
gentlemen,  that  my  life  has  not  been  altogether 
wasted,  if  I  shall  haVe  contributed  to  heal  one  jjatrio- 
tic  wound  in  the  heart  even  of  a  single  one  of  my  fellow 
countrymen  juid  to  have  thus  i>romoted,  even  to  the 
smalle?t  extent,  the  cause  of  concord  and  harmony 
between  the  citizens  of  the  Dominion. 


Uolimiteij  CoiiDorcial  Reciprocity 

WITH  THE  UNITED  STATES 


1.HE  lORTURE  OF  TAN7ALUS 


AN  IMMENSE,  BUT  INACCESSIBLE  MARKET 

AT  OUR  DOORS 


THE    PROGRAMME   OF    THE   CANADIAN    LIBERAL   PARTY 


In  ISSS,  all  the  queitionable  schemes  of  an  Americo- 
Canadian  zolcerein  and  of  a  commercial  or  customs  union  had 
given  placp  to  the  idea  of  a  renewal  of  the  reciprocity  treaty 
on  the  widest  possible  basis.  The  Liberal  party  in  the  Cana- 
dian Common?  led  for  the  first  time  by  Mr.  Laurier  had  adopted 
this  pohcy  as  the  foremost  plank  in  its  platform,  and  one 
of  the  finest  debates  ever  hoard  in  the  Canadian  Parliament 
had  been  provoked  by  a  motion  of  Sir  JUchard  Cartwright, 
involving  a  profession  of  faith  in  favor  of  unlimited  reciprocity 
and  representing  the  urgentnecessityof  resuming  negotiations 
with  Washington  in  order  to  secure  a  complete  reciprocity  of 
customs*  tariffs.  Af:er  his  friends  had  piled  up  mountains  of 
fetatistics,  and  arguments  in  support  of  the  party's  theory,  Mr. 
I^urier  summed  up  the  debate  in  the  following  speech,  which 
deserves  to  figure  among  the  finest  pieces  of  national 
eloquence : 

Mr.  Speaker, 

There  is  one  feature  which  has  universally  char- 
acterized this  debate,  in  so  far  as  it  has  been  partici- 
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pated  in  by  our  colleagues  on  the  other  side  of  the 
House.  Again  on  this  occasion,  as  on  every  other 
occasion,  whether  in  the  time  of  Reformers  who  have 
passed  away  or  whether  in  the  time  of  Reformers  still 
living,  the  cause  of  reform  has  been  met  with  the  cry 
of  disloyalty.  It  might  be  tempting  to  retaliate  and 
to  show  what  is  the  true  inwardness  of  that  exuberant 
loyalty  which  ever  gushes  forth  from  the  other  side 
of  the  House  when  facts  or  arguments  are  deficient  to 
meet  the  case  at  issue.  It  might  be  tempting  to 
retaliate  and  to  show  that 

THE   LOYALTY    OF   THOSE    MONOPOLISTS 

who  to-day  clamor  the  loudest,  has  no  other  founda- 
tion except  the  selfish  one  that  the  contemplated 
reform  would  put  an  end  to  a  state  of  things,  which, 
however  lamentable  it  may  be  to  the  country,  is 
eminently  profitable  to  some  individuals.  It  might 
be  tempting  to  show  that  loyalty  has  always  been,  is, 
and  always  will  be  the  la^t  refuge,  the  supreme  argu- 
ment of  those  ingrained  Tories  who  imagine  them- 
selves born  to  rule,  and  who,  having  long  been  asso- 
ciated with  government,  cannot  contem])late  the  dis- 
placement of  what  government  means  for  them — pat- 
ronage, office,  subsidies  and  monopolies — without 
thinking  such  a  displacement  would  be  rank  treason. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  the 
sincerity  of  those  prophets  of  evil  who,  at  every  step 
taken  forward  by  this  young  country,  never  fail  to 
see  an  impending  rupture  of  British  connection,  and 
whom  a  long  series  of  sinister  predictions,  hitherto  not 
fulfilled,  has  failed  to  make  wiser  or  braver.  Sir,  I 
consider,  it  would  be  perfectly  useless  to  attempt  any 
argument  upon  those  monopolists  or  ingrained  Tories 
w^hose  supreme  end  and  object  in  politics  is  to  enjoy 
the  fleshpots  of  office  and  whose  loyalty  springs  from 
the  stomach,  but  to  those  well  meaning  though  timid 
men  who,  inclined  to  a  change,  still  dread  change,  I 
would  at  once  say  :  You  who  object  to  reform  because 
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you  fear  the  good  results  will  be  accompanied  by 
some  evil  result — are  you  satiatied  witli  the  couilitioii 
of  this  country,  that  nothing  is  to  be  risked  for  its 
advancement  ?  It  is  your  opinion  that,  if  tliere  be  to 
the  south  of  us  accessible  fields  of  wealth,  we  should 
be  deterred  from  the  ennobling  spirit  of  enterprise 
by  the  cowardly  consideration  that  possibly  increased 
prosperity  would 

SEDITE   rs   FROM    OUR   ALLEGIANCE? 

Is  yours  the  position  of  the  man  who  would  star/e 
himself  to  death  lest  by  eating  food  he  might  swallow 
poison  ?  Away,  away,  I  say,  with  ignoble  fears  and 
cowardly  considerations.  I  also  appeal  to  loyalty ; 
I  appeal  to  the  loyalty  of  all  we  owe  to  our  origin,  U> 
the  blood  that  flows  in  our  veins,  to  the  example  of 
our  ancestors  and  the  memories  thev  have  left  behind 
them,  and  he,  I  say,  who  will  stand  truest  to  those 
examples  will  also  stand  truest  in  liis  allegiance  to 
Queen  and  country.  Let  us  remember  that  the  great 
nation  from  which  the  greater  number  among  us 
derive  their  origin,  and  from  which  we  have  the  insti- 
tutions on  which  we  pride  ourselves,  is  so  great  to-day 
because,  at  all  periods  of  her  history,  her  people  never 
shrank  from  performing  the  duty  which  the  hour 
demanded  of  them,  without  fear  of  the  consequences 
to  themselves  or  to  the  country.  Lei  us  remem])er 
that  our  country,  if  it  has  attained  the  proud  position 
which  to  day  we  clnim  it  occupies,  owes  it  to  the 
uncear'ing  efforts  of  reformers  of  former  days,  whose 
every  effort  was  assailed  with  the  same  tauni  of  dis- 
loyalty that  meets  us  to-day.  Let  us  l()f>k  at  our 
position  such  as  it  is,  let  us  look  at  our  ])osition 
squa'-ely  and  manfully,  and  if  the  result  is  that  our 
position  to-day  demands  reform,  let  us,  I  say,  strike 
for  the  reform,  determined  in  advance  that,  if  in  this 
as  in  every  other  matter  evil  is  to  be  mixed  with  good, 
it  will  be  time  to  graj)ple  with  the  evil  when  the  evil 
arise:'.  Once  mi^re,  1  say,  let  us  look  at  our  position, 
not  such  as  it  ought  to  be, 
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BUT   SUCH   AS   IT   IS, 

not  such  as  it  is  depicted  in  the  speeches  of  Minis- 
terial orators,  but  such  as  we  hear  it  every  day 
depicted  in  the  unvarnished  talk  of  the  people.  With 
a  varied  and  fertile  soil,  with  a  healthy  northern 
climate,  with  immense  agricultural  resource?,  with 
abundant  mineral  wealth,  with  unsurpassed  lumber 
facilities,  with  the  most  productive  fisheries  in  the 
world—this  ought  to  be  aland  of  universal  prosperity 
and  contentment.  What  is  the  position  to-day  ?  I 
said  a  moment  ago  that  we  have  good  reason  to  be 
pioud  of  our  country,  proud  of  her  peuple,  proud  of 
her  history,  proud  of  her  institutions,  proud  of  the 
position  which  fhe  has  already  obtained  among  the 
nations  of  the  world  ;  but  blind  wonld  he  be  who 
would  fail  to  see  that  there  is  in  her  otherwise  young 
and  healthy  body  a  deep  wound  that  is  depleting  the 
very  sources  of  life.  When  we  contemplate  that  this 
young  country  with  all  her  capabilities  is  losing  her 
population,  that  every  day  hundreds  of  her  sons  are 
leaving  her  shores  to  seek  homes  in  a  country  not 
more  favored  by  nature  than  our  own,  the  conclusion 
is  inevitable  that  something  is  wrong  which  must 
engage  the  attention  uf  every  one  for  whom  patriotism 
is  not  a  vain  and  empty  word.  Yet  with  these  facts 
full  in  view  the  Government,  speaking  by  the  mouth 
of  the  Minister  of  Marine  and  Fisherici,  invites  Parlia- 
ment to  declare  that  there  is  absolutely  nothing  to 
do  but  to  keep  on  the  policy  under  which  such  a  siate 
of  things  is  po.^sible ;  and  we  have  seen  member  after 
member  of  Parliament  rise  in  his  place  and  declare 
indeed  that  there  is  nothing  to  do,  that  everything  is 
for  the  best.  I  will  not  lose  one  single  moment  in 
discussing  that  point,  but  I  place  the  assertions  made 
on  this  side  of  the  House  against  those  made  by 
honorable  gentlemen  opposite,  and  leave  the  decision 
to  the  j  udgment  of  the  people  of  the  country,  in  the 
judgment  of  all  the  people  without  exception,  and 
all,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,   of  the  monopolists, 
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will  say  that  there  is  something  wrong  in  the  condi- 
tion of  this  country, 

THAT   THERE   IS   SOMETHING 

which  demands  the  attention  of  Parliament  and  of 
every  one  who  claims  to  be  a  patriot.  We  have  been 
told,  and  it  is  insisted  on,  that  we  are  a  prosperous 
country,  that  we  are  a  happy  country  ;  and  one  honor- 
able member,  my  honorable  friend  from  Montreal 
Centre  (Mr.Curran),  if  I  remember  aright,  in  dwelling 
on  the  great  prosperity  of  this  country,  stated  we  had 
no  starvation  amongst  us.  Well,  Sir,  prosperity  is  a 
relative  term  applied  to  nations  as  well  as  to  indivi- 
duals. A  man  in  private  life  may  have  affluence  with 
a  certain  income  m  a  certain  condition  of  life,  and  yet 
be  in  want  with  the  same  income  in  a  certain  other 
condition  of  life;  and  so  it  is  among  nations.  If  you 
judge  us,  if  you  gauge  the  condition  of  this  country 
y  tlie  standard  of  older  continents,  I  would  be  quite 
ready  to  admit  that  we  may  be  said  to  be  a  prosperous 
country.  I  grant  this  at  once — and  gentlemen  oppo- 
site are  welcome  to  the  admission  if  they  can  find  any 
comfort  in  it.  We  have  no  starvation  in  this  coun- 
try. We  have  not  any  threat  of  famine,  we  are  not 
in  the  condition  of  China,  in  which  ci>untry  four  prov- 
inces, some  years  ago,  were  carried  away  by  hunger, 
and  we  are  not  in  the  condition  of  Ireland.  We  lose 
our  peo])le,  but  still  we  have  not  lost  one  third  of  our 
population,  as  Ireland  did,  in  the  space  of  two  years. 
but,  Mr.  Speaker,  ihe  objection  and  the  answer  do 
not  meet  the  point,  nor  do  they  meet  the  charge.  To  a 
young,  healthy,  energetic  nnd  active  ])opulation  on 
this  continent,  it  is  not  sufficient  that  thev  should  be 

.AIJOVE   STARVATDN. 

Their  aim.  is  higher.  The  charge  is  not.  Sir,  that  there 
is  a  scarcity  of  natural  productions,  but  the  charge  is, 
on  the  contrarv.  that  there  is  an  abundance  of  natural 
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productions,  but  that  there  is  no  issue  and  no  outlet 
for  the  surplus  beyond  what  the  people  consume.  The 
charge  is  that  manufacturing  production  is  limited  to 
our  small  and  limited  requirements,  and,  therefore, 
far  below  the  producing  capacity  of  the  people.  Sir, 
the  people  of  this  country  have  a  right  to  expect  that 
every  child  belonging  to  this  country  will,  when  he 
comes  to  manhood,  fiud  the  same  labor  and  returns 
for  his  labor,  that  he  would  find  on  the  other  side  of 
the  line.  The  people  of  this  country,  especially  the 
tillers  of  the  soil,  have  a  right  to  expect  that  their 
labor  will  always  command  the  highest  price  obtain- 
able in  the  best  and  most  favored  markets  of  the 
world.  They  have  a  right  to  expect  that  the  money 
which,  by  the  necessities  '>f  their  vocation,  they  are 
forced  to  invest  in  real  estate  will  always  retain  Hs 
value  ;  and  when  they  find  that  there  is  no  labor  for 
every  child  born  in  this  country,  when  they  find 
that  their  labor  is  insufficiently,  remunerated,  when 
they  find  that  real  estate  does  not  keep  up  its  value, 
but  decreases  in  value,  when  thev  find  that  notwith- 
standing  all  attempts  made  we  have  not  yet  succeeded 
in  having  a  population  of  5,000,000  of  people,  and 
when  they  find  that  at  least  1,000,000  of  Canadian 
born  children  are  to-day  citizens  of  the  Uaited  States, 
or  are  working  in  the  United  States,  I  say,  again,  that 
they  must  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  some- 
thing wrong  somewhere  whic^h  has  to  be  remedied. 
Under  such  circumstances  there  is  to-day  a  sentiment 
of  irritation  and  discon';ent  which  must  be  checked,  or 

IT    MAY    HECOME    VERY    SERIOUS 

in  a  short  time  to  come.  We  have  been  told  by 
gentlemen  on  the  other  eide  of  the  House  that  what 
we  sny  to-day  is  not  new.  The  honorable  the  Min- 
ister of  the  Interior,  speaking  on*  that  subject  in 
answer  lo  my  friend  from  S)uth  Oxf)rd  (Sir  Richard 
Curtwright),  stated  that  the  statements  made  by  my 
honorable  friend  were  not   new,   and   that  they    had 
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been  made  in  the  elections  of  1882  and  1887.  Sir.  it 
is  perfectly  true  that  those  statements  are  not  new. 
They  were  made  in  1882.  and  they  were  made  in  the 
elections  of  1887,  and  my  honorable  friend  might  fur- 
ther have  added  that  they  were  made  in  the  elections 
of  1878.  He  might  have  added  that  he  and  his  friends 
came  into  power  because  from  1876  to  1878  they 
blamed  the  Government  of  the  day  for  the  emigration 
which,  I  admit,  was  then  taking  place.  They  blamed 
the  Administration  of  my  honoraole  friend  on  my  left 
and  stated  that  if  they  came  into  power  they  would 
put  a  stop  to  this  emigration,  and  when  they  came 
into  power  they  were  pledged  by  their  own  words 
and  their  own  writings  to  put  a  stop  to  that  emigra- 
tion. Now,  Sir,in  order  to  make  that  point  more  clear, 
let  me  refresh  the  memories  of  gentlemen  on  the  other 
side  about  their  speeches  anterior  to  187S,  and  I  cannot 
do  better  than  to  quote  the  speech  of  my  honorable 
friend,  the  leader  of  the  Government  and  leader  of  the 
Oppodtion  of  that  day.  delivered  at  Parkdale,  in  the 
month  of  July,  1878.     These  are  his  very  words  : — 

Horo  we  are  not  only  suffering  flepression  in  every  tra<le 
an* I  industry,  but  our  people  are  leaving  the  country  to  seek 
emi»loyment  in  the  mills  and  manufactories  of  the  United 
States. 

An  honorable  member: —  Read  that  again. 
Mr.  Laurier: —  I  will  not  read  it  again,  but  I  will 
continue:  — 

Was  it  not  a  crying  shame  that  tliough  this  country  hatl 
a  fertile  soil,  a  hralthv  climate,  a  strong  Mn<l  well  e<hicate<l 
ptHiple,  and  good  laws,  ")(H).0<)0  of  our  own  peoj)le  should  have 
ci-osxt'd  our  bonlers  in  those  y<*ars  and  taken  up  tlieir  ahod*^ 
in  the  United  .*^tates  hecause  they  could  not  find  employment 
here  for  their  skill  and  energy  and  enterprise,  in  con>e<iuence 
of  the  false  policy  of  our  rulers. 

^^ir.  if  it  was  a  crying  shame  in  1S78,  that  ."ifKi.CXM) 
of  our  fellow-mon  phould  have  crossed  our  borders  to 
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the  other  side  of  the  line,   by  what   epithet  strong 
enough  can  we  characterize 

THE   POLICY  OF  THESE   MEN 

who,  bound  to  put  a  stop  io  that  sort  of  thing,  and 
bound  to  stop  that  exodus,  have  brought  it  up  from 
oOO,000  to  1,000,000.  I  do  not  say  this,  Mr.  Speaker, 
with  any  view  of  recrimiaation.  I  speak  to  say  that 
the  evil  is  one  of  long  standing,  which  must  tax  our 
energy  and  for  which  we  must  find  some  remedy.  I 
have  said,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  there  is  discontent  pre- 
vailing in  this  land.  The  causes  are  at  once  political 
and  economical.  There  can  be  no  doubt  at  all  that, 
in  the  political  aspect,  a  great  deal  of  the  di^acontent 
which  prevails  is  largely  due  to  the  manner  in  which 
Confederation  was  forced  on  some  sections  of  the 
country,  and  to  the  manner  in-  which  Confederation 
has  been  made  a  tool  and  an  instrument  in  the  hands 
uf  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  to  embarrass  and  to 
harass  some  other  sections  of  the  country.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  in  the  east  of  this  Dominion  the 
fact  that  one  province  at  least  was  dragged  into  Con- 
federation against  her  will,  opened  in  the  hearts  of 
the  people  of  that  Province  a  wound  which,  after 
twenty  years,  is  as  galling  as  it  was  the  first  day. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  at  all  that  in  the  west  the  in- 
just,  the  unfair,  and  the  tyrannical  manner  in  which 
the  Constitution  has  been  abused  and  violate!  by  the 
Government,  in  order  to  force  upon  the  people  of  that 
section  of  the  country  an  abhorred  monopoly,  has 
created  a  bitterness  in  the  hearts  of  those  people 
which  would  have  had  the  most  fatal  consequence.*, 
perhaps,  if,  fortunately,  the  Government,  acting  as 
they  did  yesterday  in  the  matter  of  the  admission  u£ 
American  importations  upon  the  free  list,  had  not  in 
that  other  in&tance  also 

REVERSED  THEIR  POLICY 

and  surrendered.    There  is  no  doubt  at  all  that  in 
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the  Province  from  which  T  come  the  numerous  attempts 
made  by  the  Guvernment  upon  the  political  aulu- 
nomjft'fthe  iirovince  have  created  dislruat  and  dis- 
appointment 111  the  minde  uf  the  people,  And  at 
the  sauie  time  there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  we  can 
readily  believe  it,  that,  if  the  country  had  been  as 
prosperous  ha  it  is  repreBented  to  be,  a  good  deal  of 
the  difciinlent  which  now  prevails  would  have  hixn 
alleviated  ;  for  political  causes  alone  seldom  pioduce 
eerious  discontent,  unless  they  affect  injuriously  the 
economic  condition  of  the  people.  It  o»r  country 
had  been  as  prosperous  as  it  is  represented  to  be,  if 
Nuva  Scotia  had  found  in  Confederation  the  prosper- 
ity which  was  promised  to  be  her  lot  in  it,  she 
n-onld  long  uro  have  been  reconciled  to  Confedera- 
tion. If  Manitoba  had  continued  to  enjoy  the  prop- 
terity  with  which  abe  opened  her  career,  she  would 
e  lu-day  as  cheerful  a  member  of  the  Confederation 
its  she  was  ten  years  ago.  But  all  our  efforts  at 
increased  prosperity  have  always  been  baffled.  We 
never  have  had  the  moBsure  of  succees  which  wo 
expected  from  "ur  efTorl.'i,  and  what  is  the  reason? 
The  reason  is  that  we  have  not  yet  found  the  econo- 
mical condition  necessary  to  make  the  country  as 
abundantly  productive ns  it  should  be;  that  the  con- 
suming power  of  the  nation  is  no  adequate  to  its  pro- 
ducing power  ;  and  that  we  have  nol  yet  found  clian- 
neU  for  the  increased  energy  and  activity  of  our  peo- 
ple. I'nder  such  conditions,  when  the  labor  of  llie 
people  will  never  yield  na  niuch  as  it  would  yield 
under  a  different  econnmicnl  condition,  it  is  im- 
inipoasible  to  expect  that  there  will  be  content- 
ment in  the  land,  or  pride  in  the  inttitutiona  of,lhe 
country.  Tlie  lumberman,  the  farmer  and  Ibe  manu- 
facturer toil, but  their  efforts  are  comparatively  barren  ; 
itnd  if  yoii  nsk  them  what  is  the  ecimomical  condition 
they  want  in  order  to  make  their  efforts  as  fruitful  as 
they  should  be,  they  will   tell  you,  that  it  is  Bpfice, — 
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A   BROAUER    FIELD, 

in  which  to  operate.  The  fisherman  will  tell  you 
that  it  he  could  send  his  fish  free  to  Boston  and  Port- 
land, he  would  ask  nothing  more:  the  farmer  will 
tell  you  that  if  he  could  send  his  productions  to  the 
cities  and  towns  on  the  other  side  of  the  line,  which 
are  almost  within  arm's  length,  he  would  ask  nothing 
more;  the  lumberman  will  tell  you  that  if  he  had 
access  to  that  immense  range  of  territory  which  needs 
the  products  of  our  forest,  he  would  ask  nothing 
more ;  and  the  manufacturer  will  tell  you— the  genuine 
manufacturer,not  the  monopolist — that  all  he  asks,  is 
a  fair  field  and  no  favor,  and  that  if  you  remove  the 
harriers  which  stand  in  his  way,  he  is  ready  to  com- 
pete with  the  Americans  in  their  own  market.  During 
the  last  summer  Mr.  Butterworth,  who  in  well  known 
in  this  country,  and  who  has  taken  the  same  view 
that  we  take  as  to  the  trade  relations  that  should 
exist  between  Canada  and  the  United  States,  speak- 
ing on  this  question  in  Detroit,  made  a  remark  which 
seemed  to  me  at  the  time  to  be  singularly  true  histo- 
rically.    He  said  this  : 

Tho  h' story  of  all  nations  has  been  a  record  of  their  eArts 
to  broaden  the  area  of  their  trade  and  commerce. 

The  more  we  think  of  this  remark,  the  mure  we 
shall  be  convinced  that  it  is  eminently  true.'  Indeed, 
the  records  of  mankind  show  that,  as  soon  as  a  nation 
has  obtained  its  freedom,  the  energy  of  the  people, 
which  had  hitherto  been  consumed  in  political  agita- 
tion, is  at  once  turned  to  labor  and  industry.  Very 
soon  the  producing  power  of  the  people  exceeds  their 
consuming  power, 

NEW   CHANNELS    HAVE   TO   BE  SOUGHT, 

and  from  that  time  the  history  of  that  nation  becomes 
a  record  of  efforts  to  broaden  the  area  of  trade  and 
commerce.  Such  was  the  history  of  the  Italian 
republics  in  the  middle  ages,  after  they  obtained  their 
freedom.  They  gradually  extended  their  trade  beyond 
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the  walls  of  their  cities  unlil  it  covered  all  the  iands 
washed  hy  the  Mediterranean  and  the  noighboring 
teaf.  Such  was  the  history  of  Holland  io  the  Esven- 
tcenlh  century.  Alter  she  had  freed  her  ueck  from 
the  yuke  of  fSijain,  although  having  a  pupulatiou  uf 
only  2,000,(XK).  she  gradually  developed  the  largest 
trade  "f  the  age.  Huch  was  the  case  with  England, 
For  many  years  tho  English  people  were  ahsorbed  in 
political  agitation,  and  during  those  yeaia  their  trade 
did  not  increase;  hut  having  at  last  curbed  the  ptiwer 
of  the  Throne,  asterted  the  supremacy  of  Parliauient. 
and  secured  her  political  freedom,  from  that  lime  the 
history  of  England  became  a  record  of  the  broadening 
activity  and  energy  of  the  British  people.  The  trade 
of  England  increased  its  area  until  it  suhdued  conti- 
nent after  continent,  and  to-day  it  has  no  limits  but 
the  limits  of  the  earth.  The  history  of  other  nations 
haa  been  our  history.  For  years  and  years  our  people 
were  absorbed  in  a  political  agitation  for  freedom. 
and  during  those  years  the  country  made  hut  tittle 
progress;  but  when  at  last  we  obtaineil  responsible 
guvernment  and  legislative  independence,  what  took 
place  elsewhere  happened  here.  The  energy  of  llie 
people,  which  had  been  previously  absorbed  in  Iruil- 
less  political  agitation,  was  turned  to  toil  and  labor, 
and  from  that  moment  we  had  to  eeek  for  channels 
and  outlets  for  our  surplus  energy.  The  forest,  the 
mine  and  the  sea  are  the  fields  to  which  the  labor  of 
onr  people  has  been  directed.     Ours  is 

ABOVE   Al.I.  AN    AGRICfLTl'IlAL    LXll-NTHV; 

and,  as  we  have  abundance  of  lands  at  our  disposiil, 
vast  tracts  have  been  every  year  added  to  the  culti- 
vated Soil ;  and,  as  the  number  of  the  tillers  of  the  soil 
increased  and  the  bulk  of  their  productions  became 
enlarged,  there  arose  correspondingly  a  demand  for 
new  channels  and  outlets,  and  from  that  moment  the 
history  of  this  country  became  a  history  of  efforts  to 
broaden  the  area  of  our  trade  and  commerce.  If  thero 
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is  one  fact  which  more  than  any  other  has  character- 
ized Canadian  politics  since  the  concession  ufrespon- 
sihle  government,  it  is  that  it  has  always  been  the 
efforts  of  the  Canadian  people  to  find  new  outlets  and 
channels  for  their  increasing  energy.  I  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  those  efforts  have  been  systematic  or  pre- 
meditated. On  the  contrary,  they  have  been  irregular 
and  spasmodic,  now  in  one  direction  and  then  in 
another,  but  they  have  been  a  continual  and  instinc- 
tive aspiration  to  pass  from  an  unnatural  to  a  natural 
economical  position,  just  as  a  man  who  finds  himself 
in  a  vitiated  atmosphere  will  turn  in  every  direction 
to  get  a  breath  of  the  fresh  air  without  which  he 
cannot  live.  As  soon  as  the  agitation  for  responsible 
government  had  abated,  as  soon  as  our  friends,  the 
Tories — who,  loyal  in  those  days  as  they  are  in  these 
day:?,  endeavored  by  riot,  bloodshed  and  fire  to  inti- 
midate Lord  Elgin  and  prevent  the  establishment  of 
the  regime — had  been  forced  to  submit  to  the  intevi- 
table,  the  first  act  of  the  Government  of  the  day — and 
it  was 

A   LIBERAL     GOVERNMENT — 

was  to  seek  new  channels  for  the  productive  energies 
of  the  people.  The  Government  found  the  natural 
channels  of  trade  blocked  and  closed.  There  was  to 
the  south  of  us  a  great  and  progressive  nation  of 
kindred  birth,  from  which  we  were  separated  by 
mountains  of  prejudice  and  some  artificial  barriers; 
and  the  efforts  of  the  Government  were  directed  to 
removing  some  of  the  barrier?,  and  the  result  was  the 
reciprocity  treaty  of  1854,  which  although  limited  in 
its  operation  and  scope,  everyone  will  admit  the 
period  of  its  duration  marked  the  golden  age  of  our 
trade  and  commerce.  That  was  our  first  effort  to- 
wards broadening  the  area  of  our  trade  and  commerce. 
It  was  eminently  successful.  However,  the  treaty 
was  of  short  duration.  As  soon  as  the  limit  of  its 
term  was  reached,   the  American   Government   gave 
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notice  that  they  would  not  continue  it.  Why  ?  Was 
it  because  the  treaty  was  not  equally  advantageous 
to  the  Americans?  No  ;  it  is  admitted  that  tlie  treaty 
was  just  as  advantageous  to  them  ap  to  us.  The  no- 
tice was  given  simply  on  account  of  the  irritation 
caused  in  the  United  States  by  the  unfriendly  atti- 
tude maintiiined  by  England  and  Canada  towards 
the  United  States  during  their  great  struggle  for 
national  life.  That  tlie  repeal  of  the  treaty  was  a  blow 
to  our  commerce,  no  one  has  denied,  and  it  has  been 
the  constant  and  unvarying  effort  of  Canadian  sta- 
tesmen ever  since  to  obtain  a  renewal  of  that  treaty. 
Indeed,  so  much  is  that  the  case  that,  at  a  later  day, 
when  protection  wa-j  adopted  as  the  i)olicy  of  this 
country,  one  of  the  reasons  for  its  adoption  was  that 
thereby  we  might 

FORCE    THE   A.MERI(:aNS 

to  give  us  reciprocity.  The  resolution  that  formu- 
lated the  policy  of  the  Government  u])on  that  occa- 
sion has  often  been  quoted,  but  it  will  bear  being 
quotejl  again,  because  it  is  pregnant  with  meaning  in 
the  face  of  the  amendment  of  the  (lovernment  on  the 
present  occasion.     The  resolution  is  as  follows : — 

That  this  IIouso  is  of  opinion  that  thi?  w*»lt'an^  of  Canada 
requires  tlie  adoption  of  a  national  j»olicy,  whicli,  by  a  judicious 
rea»ljustni**nt  of  the  tariif,  will  btMietit  and  fostor  the  a;;ricnl- 
cunii,  the  minin;;,  tin*  luanufactuiing  and  other  interests  of 
the  Dominion  :  tliat  such  a  polioy  will  retain  in  C'anada  tlious- 
ands  of  our  fellow  countrymen  now  oMii;0'i  to  »».xpatriate 
themselves  in  search  of  the  employment  denied  lliem  at 
home. 

How  far  that  policy  has  been  successful  we  all 
know,  but  no  doubt  honorable  gentlemen  opjmsite 
will  say  it  has  been  in  that  re3])ect  eminently  suc- 
cessful. 

Mr.  Landerkin  : —    It   only  sent  a  million  away. 
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Mr.  Laurier  : —  The  resolution  goes  on  as  fol- 
lows : 

That  it  will  restore  prosperity  to  our  struggling  industriesy 
now  so  sadly  depressed,  will  prevent  Canada  from  being  ina<^le 
a  sacrifice  market,  will  encourage  and  develop  an  active  inter- 
j)rovincial  trade,  and  moving — as  it  ought  to  do — in  the  direc- 
tion of  a  reciprocity  of  tariffs  with  our  neighboi-s,  so  far  as  the 
varied  inteiests  of  Canada  may  demand,  will  greatly  tend  to 
procure  for  this  country  eventually  a  reciprocity  of  trade. 

Now,  if  I  give  an  unfair  construction  to  the  words 
of  my  honorable  friend,  I  will  ask  him  to  correct  me 
indue  time,  but  if  words  have  any  meaning,  what 
was  the  meaning  of  the  concluding  paragraph  of  this 
resolution?  Did  it  mean  anvthing  else  but  that, 
however  desirable  protection  might  be  for  Canada 
against  other  countries,  reciprocity,  so  far  as  tlie 
United  States  were  concerned, 

WAS   THE   THING    WHICH    WAS   DESIRED 

and  desirable?  Now,  Sir,  in  view  of  this  resolution, 
I  say  that  the  amendment  moved  by  the  Government 
is  not  logical.  What  is  the  object  of  that  amendment  ? 
Its  object  is  to  keep  the  national  policy  intact  in  its 
entirety.  The  final  object  of  the  national  policy,  as 
declared  in  the  resolution  I  have  just  read,  was  to 
c»btain  reciprocity.  It  is  evident  that  in  this  object 
it  has  not  succeeded,  and,  therefore,  the  conclusion  is 
unavoidable  that  something  else  must  be  tried.  So 
ended  our  first  effort  to  broaden  the  area  of  our  trade 
and  commerce.  But  that  time  we  had  something  in 
contemplation.  When  notice  was  given  of  the  abro- 
gation of  the  treaty,  the  country  w^as  engaged  in  the 
discussion  of  the  great  question  which  ended  in  the 
Confederation  of  the  Provinces,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
whatever  that  in  the  minds  of  those  who  participated 
ill  the  bringing  about  of  that  great  event,  the  hope 
existed  that  Confederation  would  prove,  not  only  a 
great  political  reform,   but  a  great  economical  reform 
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as  well.  It  was  urged  on  the  floor  of  Parliauieot  at 
that  time  that  the  provinces,  by  adopting;  among 
ihemaelvea  free  trade,  would  find  an  ndequnte  ouilel 
and  channel  for  their  surplus  energy.  The  honoraWe 
George  Brown,  who  was  at  that  time  a  merat-er  of 
the  Coalition  Uovernment.  enlarged  upon  Ibnt  idea  at 
great  length  and  wilh  great  force,  Aftsi  having  stated 
in  the  debate  ihat 


was  to  eJTect  a  great  political  reform,  he   went   uti   to 
say: 

...Hut  secoudly,  I  go  tienrtily  foi'  the  DnioDf  because  it 
tvill  thnm  dovcn  (lie  liamers  of  tra>ie  and  give  ub  the  coutrni 
of  a  niiti'kot  of  4 jXNJ.OtXJ  peop1«<.  What  one  thing  hiM  coijth- 
buteil  so  much  to  the  watidraus  material  progrcH  of  the 
United  fitntes  ns  the  free  posa^e  of  their  products  frooi  ono 
Slate  to  lUiothtirV  AVhat  has  tended  no  niucb  to  the  in|<i<l 
advanoe  of  all  lirmiches  of  ihoir  industry  aa  the  voat  wxieTiC  of 
their  lioue  market,  c-reating  uti  unhiuiced  demonj  for  nil  thi' 
oommoditles  of  daily  use,  and  stimulating  the  energy  aiid 
in^CDuity  of  producers?  Sir,  I  oonfess  to  you  that  in  my  mind 
this  one  Tiew  of  the  Union — the  Addition  of  nearly  n  million 
of  people  to  our  home  uonsumerB — RweepH  aside  all  the  jietly 
objections  that  ar«  averred  agaiDst  the  tcbemti.  What,  in 
cuuiparison  with  this  great  gaiti  to  our  farmer  und  rannufac  - 
lurers,  ore  even  the  iailaaiaus  money  objections  which  the 
imHginntion«  of  honorable  gentlemen  opposite  have  summoned 
'up?  All  over  the  world  we  find  nations  eagerly  louiUig  to 
extend  (heir  doiuuiui!,  BpenJiog  large  » urns  and  waging  pro- 
tracted war*  to  po8§e§9  themselves  of  more  lerritorj',  uniilled 
and  uninhabited.  Other  countries  offer  large  inducements  to 
foreigner*  to  emigrate  to  their  ebores — free  paasages,  free 
lands,  and  free  food  and  iui|il<-'monts  to  Rtart  them  in  the 
world.  Wo,  ourselvei,  support  costly  dstablishmenta  to  attract 
winiigrants  to  our  country,  anil  are  satistied  when  our  annual 
outlay  bHngs  us  15,0IK)  or  3MXX)  souls.  But  beri,  Sir,  is  a 
propoMl  which  it  to  add  in  one  day  nearly  auiilUonof  bouIb  to 
our  population — (o  add  valuable  territories  to  our  domain, 
and  spnuie  lousall  the  advant.iges  of  »  large  and  profitable 
commerce,  no»-  eJtisting. 


y 
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Now,  everybody  will  admit  that  every  word 
spoken  here  was  perfectly  true,  that  not  one  iota  can 
he  taken  out  of  this  passage  as  containing  a  single 
error.  Still,  the  theory  here  advocated  did  not  suc- 
ceed, and  it  failed  not  because  of  any  error  that  could 
Le  pointed  at,  but  because  of  other  circumstances 
which  were  overlooked  at  the  time.  I  have  quoted 
this  in  order  to  show  that  as  far  back  as  1S65,  une  of 
the  master-minds,  which  the  country  has  produced, 
"vvae  of  opinion  that  it  was  essential  to  the  trade  of 
the  country  that  we  should  add  to  the  consuming 
power  of  our  population.  The  same  idea  was  enlarged 
upon  by  Mr.  Gait  in  the  same  debate,  and  he  stated, 
with  all  the  authority  which  at  that  time  attached  to 
his  name  as  Minister  of  Finance,  that  in  Confederation 
he  expected  to  find 


A    .SUBSTITUTE    FOR   THE   AMERICAN    MARKET, 

which  we  lost  by  the  abrogation  of  the  Reciprocity 
Treaty      He  said: 

...If  we  re(juire  to  find  an  example  of  the  benefits  of  free 
commercial  intercoui-se,  we  need  not  look  beyond  the  effects 
that  have  followed  from  the  working  of  the  Heciprocity  Treaty 
with  tlie  Uni.ed  States.  In  one  short  year  from  the  time 
when  that  treaty  came  into  operation,  our  trade  in  tlie  natural 
]»roductions  of  the  two  countries  swelled  from  less  than 
S2,000,0U0  to   upwards   of  SI0,O(X),(X)0   pei    tmnum,  and   now 

wheii  w(»  are  threatened  with  an  interruption  of  that   trade 

wlien  w<^  have  reason  to  fear  that  the  action  of  the  United 
Statos  will  prove  hostile  to  the  continuance  of  free  commercial 
relations  with  this  country,  when  we  know  that  the  consider, 
ation  of  this  question  is  not  grounded  on  just  views  of  the 
material  advantages  resulting  to  each  country — but  that  the 
irritation  connected  with  political  events  exercises  a  predo- 
minant influence  over  the  minds  of  American  statesmen,  it  is 
the  (Uity  of  the  House  to  provide,  if  possible,  other  outlets  for 
our  pioihictions.  If  we  have  reason  to  lear  that  one  door  is 
about  to  be  closed  to  our  trade,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  House  to 
endeavor  to  open  another  to  provide  against  a  coming  evil   of 
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the  kind  foare«l,  by  timoly  expansion  in  another  direction  ;  to 
tJOfk  by  Iree  tnido  with  our  own  fellow-colonists  for  a  c.'#nti- 
nued  and  uninterrupted  (Commerce,  which  will  not  be  liable 
to  be  di^turbell  at  the  capricious  will  of  any  torei«^n   country. 

Here,  again,  there  is  notliin^  to  say  against  the 
theory  that  was  then  advanced,  hut  the  great  exi>ec- 
tations  which  were  then  ei»tertained  did  not  turn  out 
to  be  true.  Although  every  Government  since  that 
time  has  endeavored  to  hring  togetlier  the  east  and. 
west  of  Confederation,  to  bring  about  the  interchange 
of  the  comniodititjs  of  the  east  witli  those  of  the  west, 
to-day  we  have  not  succeeded  in  developing  any 
trade  except  a  very  insignificant  one  between  the 
east  and  the  west,  and  tlie  glowing  pictures  which 
the  men  of  1805  drew  as  to  wliat  was  to  tbllow  their 
endeavors  to  bring  about  that  interchange  of  trade, 
have  remained  pictures.  Wiiat  was  it  that  was  left 
out,  what  was  it  that  was  omitted  from  their  calcula- 
tions? The  fact  which  was  omitted  was,  as  has  often 
been  jminted  out  since,  the  geograpliici?!  position  of 
the  ditferent  provinces  of  the  Dominion.  The  mea 
of  1S(>;3  forgot  that  no  legislative  act,  no  executive 
decree. 

corij)   surpuE>s  tiik   lono  oimances 

which  separate  the  cast  from  the  west ;  they  forgot 
that  Uiiture  ha<l  int<jrp03ed  against  i)rofitable  trade 
relations  l>et\veen  tiic  east  and  the  west  obstacles 
whicli  no  legislation  could  overcome.  Sir,  experience 
is  the  test  of  all  tlieory,  and,  in  the  view  of  the  expe- 
rience which  we  have  jicquired  during  the  last  twenty 
years,  let  um  .show  ln»w  deluded  the  men  of  iSr)')  were 
in  regard  to  the  hopes  which  they  then  entertained. 
Mr.  Mc(.ie(j  spoke  in  the  same  debate,  and  he  empha- 
sized the  same  idea  wi>ich  had  been  already  expres- 
sed by  Mr.  Hrown  and  .Mr.  CJalt.and  lie  particularized 
his  meaning  by  instancing  a  T)articular  trade,  the 
<M)al   tratle  of  Nova  ScJtia.     After   having  depicted, 
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?n  his  glowing  language,  the  coal  fields  of  Nova  Scotia, 
he  went  on  to  say : 

These  exhaustless  coal  fields  will  under  this  plan — which 
is  in  fact  our  reciprocity  treaty  with  the  lower  provinces- 
become,  hereafter,  the  groat  resource  of  our  towns  for  fuel.  I 
see  the  cry  is  raised  below  by  the  anti-Unionists  that  to  pro- 
ceed with  Confederation  would  be  to  entail  the  loss  of  tlie 
2sew  England  market  for  their  coals.  I  do  not  quite  see  how 
they  make  that  out,  but  even  an  anti-Unionist  might  see 
that  the  population  of  Cana'la  is  witliin  a  fraction  of  that  of 
all  New  England  put  to,:j:ether,tliat  we  consum-^  in  this  countrj' 
as  much  fuel  per  annum  as  they  do  in  all  Ni'W  England  :  and, 
therefore,  that  we  offer  them  a  market  under  the  Union  equal 
to  that  which  these  theorizers  want  to  persuade  their  followers 
they  would  lose. 

There  is  not  a  word  to  be  taken  from  that  pas- 
sage. It  is  quite  true  that  tlie  population  of  Canada 
was  as  great  as  the  population  uf  all  New  England 
put  together,  and  that  Canada  consumed  as  much 
fuel  as  the  whole  of  New  England  put  together,  hut 
Mr.  McCiee  had  overlooked  the  fact  that  the  market 
of  New  England  was  at  the  doors  of  Nova  Scotia,  and 
that  the  market  of  western  Canada  was  too  far  away 
to  be  of  any  service  to  Nova  Scotia  coal  ;  and  if  the 
valuable  life  of  Mr.  McGee  had  been  spared  he  would 
have  lived  to  see  Nova  Scotia  coal  protected  by  a 
duty  of  at  least  bO  per  cent,  on  the  price  of  that  coal 
at  the  pit's  mouth,  carried  from  the  east  to  the  west, 
carried  on  Government  railways,  not  at  trade  rales, 
but  at  favured  rates,  in  fact  at  a  loss,  and  he  would 
have  seen  that 

NOT   ONE    LUMP   OF   COAL 

from  Nova  Scotia  ever  reached  Toronto.  We  have 
been  told  we  have  develoj^ed  an  inter-provincial  trade 
betweeu  the  east  and  the  west.  I  deny  it.  I  deny 
that  we  have  succeeded  in  developing  trade  between 
tht'  cast  and  the  we-jt.     We  carry  a  small  amount   of 
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merchandise  between  the  two  sections,  but  is  that  the 
result  uf  Confederation,  is  it  the  result  of  the  Union? 
It  is  not.  What  trade  we  have  between  the  east  and 
the  west  is  ni>t  a  natural  trade,  but  is  due  entirely  to 
the  'act  that  the  country  has  to  pay  for  the  freight 
required  to  take  it  between  the  east  and  the  west. 
You  cannot  legislate  against  nature,  and  nature  has 
interposed  obstacles  in  regard  to  the  intercliange  of 
trade  between  the  east  and  the  west  which  no  legisla- 
tion can  ovorcom'';  and,  as  vear  lias  followed  year, 
it  became  mure  ami  more  evident  that  tlie  anticipa- 
tions formed  1)V  the  men  of  I860  were  mere  delusions, 
that  there  could  never  beany  protitable trade  between 
Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick  and  Prince  Edward 
Island  on  the  one  side,  and  the  i)rovinces  beyond 
Quebec  on  the  other.  Then  it  was,  seeing  that  our 
efforts  had  been  baflled,  seeing  that  the  channels 
were  not  o])ened  for  trade  which  we  had  expected, 
that  for  tlie  lirst  time  protection  became  a  practical 
issue  in  this  countrv.  The  advocates  of  the  new  idea 
fondly  hoped  and,  indeed,  resolutely  asserted  that 
the  ]>romuIgation  of  a  high  tariff  would  stimulate  the 
creation  of  so  many  manufactories,  tliat  it  would 
bring  in  a  Uir.L'e  amount  of  immigration  and  would 
.«tnp  our  enjigration,  that  we  would  find  the  markfls 
here  that  we  had  b()[)ed  to  obtain  elsewhere.  And  al- 
thou»rb  (luring  the  agitation  which  took  place  in  l>^77 
and  1^7>^,  all  clas:=es  were  pmmisetl  that  they  would 
pruiit  by  tlu*  a<b)ption  of  protection,  the  farmers  were 
the  class  wlio  were  promiseil  the  groate.-t  benefit.  In- 
dee«l,  tb»»  Nutioual  Poli-.'V  then  was  ma<le  to  do  dutv 
all  round,  like 


rili:    (.KLEHIJ.VTKl)    MAOIi-    IIOTTI.E 

in  t!ic  hands  of  the  juggler,  whicli  ."Supplied  wine  or 
l)eer  or  -oirils  or  water,  ju-t  as  the  man  to  be  servc'd 
wa-*  a  wine  or  beer  man,  a  whiskey  man,  or  a  cold 
wa*'r  ni:in.?  >  th^»  farmers  were  toM  tliat.if  webad  pro- 
lection.  tli'.»y  would  llnd  a  market  for   their   products 
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at  their  doors.  The  leader  of  tlie  Opi)OPition  at  that 
time,  ill  the  speech  which  he  made  at  Paikdale  in 
Julv,  1878.  said  : — 

By  having:  all  kin-Is  of  in«:kistries  we  would  have  n  ^reat 
rountrv ;  the  iiuhistriea  wouM  be  twice  blessed,  our  >on!i 
Avould  be  prevented  from  goin^  to  a  iou-ign  countiy  to  add  f 
its  wealtli  and  strength  and  >kill.  Tlie  I'rults  of  tln-ir  labor 
woul(i  bo  exchanged  for  tlie  fruits  of  tlie  soil,  citi<\s  would 
iiiultiply,  and  not  onU'  vvouM  tiiere  be  a  demand  tor  the  iaiL'or 
product.';,  sucli  as  wheat,  Hour,  cattle,  and  everytliing  we  couM 
raise,  but  for  cheese,  l)Ult«*r.  cg;:s,  roots  and  other  kimls  of 
small  produce.  Wliy  was  it  that  land  around  villages  was  niur*^ 
valuable  than  land  away  fiom  the  villages,  lan«l  about  towns 
more  valuable  than  land  in  village.--,  and  land  about  citie.** 
more  valuable  than  land  in  towns  ?  Land  about  'I'oronto  was 
not  >.o  gooib  from  an  agricultural  point  of  view,  as  it  was  30  or 
40  miles  away  from  the  city,  and  yet  it  was  i^.ore  valuabh?.  The 
reason  was  becau.^o  the  farmers  living  near  Toronto  could  get 
a  market  for  everything  they  could  raise.  Tliey  were  not 
obliged  t-o  send  it  away  to  a  distance.  The  nearer  the  faimer 
was  to  thi.'  market  the  cheaper  it  was  for  liim  to  send  in  his 
goods,  and  that  .single  illustration  would  sufHce  to  bhow  bow 
dependent  the  workmen,  manufacturer  an<l  farmer  were  upon 
each  01  her. 

In  so  far  as  tiiis  language  tended  to  prove  that 
the  adoption  of  protection  would  develop  a  large  ma- 
nufacturing industry  it  was  a  fallacy,  but,  in  so  far  as 
the  honorable  gentlemen  meant  to  say  that  a  large 
laboring  poj)ulation  is  the  best  market  for  the  agri- 
cultural classes,  I  agree  with  him.  England  to-day 
not  only  absorbs  all  her  own  agricultural  products, 
but  drains  the  agriculture  of  many  other  countries 
l)Osides.  New  England  is  very  much  in  the  same  po- 
sition. It  not  only  consumes  its  own  agricultural 
1  productions,  but  it  absorbs  those  of  many  other 
States,  and  it  even 

DRAWS  LARGELY  FROM  CANADA, 

although  the  Canadian  farmer  has  to   pay   a    toll  on 
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the  frontier.     But   the   prediction   of  the   honorable 
gentlemen  did  not  come  true.    The  country  was    not 
overrun  with  the   manufacturing   chiss.     There     was 
no  great  increase  in  immigration.     Emigration    was 
not  stopped.     Many   dreams   were  dispelled,   many 
dreams  turned  out  to  be  mere  deceptions,  for  it   is   a 
matter  of  fact  tliat  many  of  the   principal    advt)cate3 
of  protection  who  prophecied  ihose  great  results  were 
the  victims  of  their  own   preaching.     In    their   great 
anxiety  for  tlie  success  of  this  new  idea,  they  had  repre- 
sented tlie  country  as  l>eing  overrun  by  manufactures, 
with  mjjgnilicent  buildings  and  tall  chimneys  throw- 
ing towards  the  sky  the  smoke   of  motlern  industry. 
They  had  represented  cities  and  towns   growing    out 
of  the  ground,  and  teeming  with  artisans  who  would 
consume  everything  the  farmer  could  grow,  but  t  hese 
expectations  (lid  not  come  out  true,   and    here   again 
there  was  a  failure.     What  was  the  cause?  Why    was 
it  that  the  great  expectations  which  were   entertained 
of  the  future  of  the  National   Policy,    were   not    real- 
ized ?  Jiecause  the  agitators  of  1S77-7S  completely  lost 
sight  of  the  fact  that 

MODERN    INOrSTRIES    CANNOT   THRIVE 

in  limited  markets.  Modern  industry  in  order  to 
thrive  must  operate  in  large  markets.  The  principle 
of  modern  industry  is  this:  to  minimize  to  an  intini- 
tesimal  iigure  the  proiit  upon  manufactured  articles, 
and  then  to  increase  the  aggregate  production  to  an 
unlimileil  quantity  ;  in  fact  the  profit  upon  the  single 
article  is  always  decreased  in  proportion  as  the  aggre- 
gate production  is  in('rease<l.  Tiider  such  circum- 
stances no  one  can  manufacture  to  advantage  unless 
lie  nninufactures  in  large  (luantitios,  and  he  who  can 
manul'acture  in  the  largest  market  is  alwavs  the 
cheapest  manufacturer  ,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
man  who  can  reduce  the  c<jst  of  production  by  ever 
po  small  an  amount,  will  always  drive  his  competitors 
from  the  field,   and   will   overcome  all   the   barriers 


'V 
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oppused  to  him.  That  is  the  reason  why  the  National 
Policy  did  not  succeed,  that  is  the  reason  why  the 
manufacturers  did  not  muHipIy.  Why,  Sir,  our 
manufactures,  burdened  as  they  are  by  the  tariff, 
burdened  on  iheir  coal,  burdened  on  their  raw  mate- 
rial, cannot  extend  abroad  because  they  cannot  meet 
the  products  of  free  trade  countries.  They  are  limited 
to  their  own  market,  and  within  our  own  market,  with 
a  population  of  less  than  5,000,000,  they  cannot 
expand  and  therefore  they  cannot  thrive.  Take  the 
single  article  of  cotton.  It  was  expected  that  under 
the  favor  of  the  tariff  all  the  great  water  powers  from 
Kingston  to  Montreal  would  be  lined  with  cotton 
mills,  that  we  would  have  legions  of  cotton  spinners 
and  cotton  weavers.  Yet  to-deiy.  Sir,  we  have  only 
twenty-three  cotton  mills,  with  an  aggregate  of  o^>7,- 
(vSS  spindles.  These  figures  may  seem  large  at  first 
blush,  but  they  are  in  reality  insignificant.  In  the 
year  1871,  England  alone  had  over  22,000  cotton  mills 
and  31,0(XU)00  si)indle3  ;  and  at  this  very  moment, 
in  the  little  town  of  Cardiff.  Wales,  one  single  com- 
pany is  erecting  thirteen  mills  with  a  capacity  of  more 
than  GoO.OOO  spindles.  Therefore  our  figures  are  per- 
fectly insignificant;  our  twenty-three  cotton  mills  and 
()(XK(H)0  spindles  are 

A    MERE    DKOP   IN    THE   OCEAN. 

l>ut.  Sir,  the  manufacturers  of  cotton  started  out  for 
an  immense  output ;  tlioy  found  themselves  very 
soon  with  an  immense  surplus  which  they  could  not 
dispose  of,  and  under  such  circumstances,  what  did 
thcv  do?  Thev  combined,  thev  agreed  to  reduce  the 
j)r()tluction,  they  reduced  the  working  hours,  they 
dismissed  their  employees,  and  reduced  production 
simply  to  the  requirements  of  the  country  ;  and,  upon 
the  ca])ital  which  had  been  invested,  they  agreed  to 
])<>cket  the  large  profits  which  the  tariff  gave  them 
over  foreign  competitors.  Yet,  as  I  understand,  those 
profits  upon  the  large  capital  invested  are  not  large. 
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Although  we  have  only  twenty-three  mills  and  fiCKMM'JO 
spindles,  yet  these  are  too  much  for  the  retiuirements 
ot' the  country.  Not  one  of  these  mills  is  working  to 
its  full  capacity  to-day  ;  they  are  all  working  on  half 
time,  or  at  least,  not  on  full  time.  What  is  true  of 
cotton  is  also  true  of  woollens  and  other  industries  of 
the  country,  so  the  conclusion  is  inevitable  tliat  the 
National  Policy  has  not  realized  the  expectations 
which  were  entertained  at  the  time.  The  National 
Policy  has  not  developed  a  great  national  industry, 
and  has  not  created  the  home  market  for  our  ajrricul- 
tural  products,  as  we  were  promised.  I»ut,  Sir,  the 
necessity  of  widening  the  area  of  our  trade  and  com- 
merce is  so  great  that  all  these  many  years  we  have 
heeii  looking  around  in  this  direction  and  in  the  otiior 
direction  to  find  new  outlets  and  new  channels  for 
our  trade.  In  the  debate  on  the  Address  during  the 
present  Session,  the  mover  of  the  Address  told  us 
with  pride  that  the  (Government  had  sent  a  commis- 
sioner to  Australin  in  order  to  obtain  the  trade  of  tiiat 
country  ;  he  told  us  that  they  had  opened  communi- 
cation with  thf*  Argentine  Rejmblic  in  order  to  esta- 
blish a  trade  with  that  country.  What  will  come  of 
the^e  efforts  ?  What  has  come  of  all  similar  efforts? 
What  has  come  of  our  sending  commissioners  to 
Brazil,  to  the  West  Indies,  and  to  Spain?  Nothing, 
for  the  vpry  obvious  reason  that,  l)urdened  as  we  are 
by  our  protective  tariff, 

WK    CANNOT    MKKT    rilKE   TIl.\I.)K    ENr.T.ANI> 

in  those  markets:  so  that  tin*  ronclusion  is  inevitable 
that  all  the  efforts  we  have  made  so  far  tt>  develoj) 
our  tnide  an<l  commerce,  and  to  broaden  their  area, 
since  I'^O?,  have  bf»eij  a  succession  of  failures.  What, 
then,  is  to  be  done?  Is  the  problem  without  solu- 
tion? Is  ihesituation  wltlH>ut  hope?  Is  there  notbini: 
to  be  «lon(»  but  to  fold  our  arm«  and  to  wait,  and 
t »  wait,  and  in  wait  until  something  unfore>:een  nnd 
unexpect»"»d    turns    u]>,  that    will,   perhaps,    do  for  us 
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what  we  have  failed  to  do  for  oiiraelves  ?  No,  there  is 
a  course  open  to  us,  and  it  is  to  revert  to  the  only 
means  wliich,  in  the  past,  have  not  failed — it  is  to 
adopt  the  resolution  of  my  honorable  friend  to  my 
left  (Sir  Richard  Cartwright),  it  is  to  open  as  wide 
as  we  can  all  the  avenues  of  trade  between  us  and  the 
f)O,0i>'->,(>U  of  people  to  the  south  of  us.  And  here  again 
let  us  recall  the  language  of  Mr. Brown.  He  expected 
the  greatest  possible  results  from  the  accession  of 
1,U<):),01H)  suuls  U)  our  market.  Here  are  his  words: 

But  here,  Sir,  i:^  a  proposal  which  is  to  ad<l  not  only  nearly 
a  million  ofsouU  to  our  poj>ulation,  but  to  add  valuable  terri- 
tory to  our  domain,  and  secure  to  U:*  all  the  advantage.-:  of  a 
large  and  prort table  commerce,  now  existing. 

8ir,  these  expectations  would  have  bejn  realised 
if  natural  obstacles  had  not  interposed.  But  what 
we  expect  to-day  from  the  resolution  of  my  honora- 
ble friend,  is  not  only  the  access  of  l,000,(K)i)  souls 
to  our  market,  it  is 

THE    ACCESSION    OF  r)l),(X)0,0(X) 

of  the  most  wealthy  people  on  the  face  of  the  globe, 
with  not  even  a  molehill  to  separate  us.  Yet  the  Gov- 
ernment will  not  accede  to  our  propo.sition.  The 
Government  have  no  objection  to  send  commissiouers 
to  the  antipodes,  but  they  will  not  send  commissiouers 
to  Washing  ton.  They  have  no  objection  to  open  com- 
munication with  the  Argentine  Republic  and  its  5,- 
(Vj!j,OJO  of  souls,but  they  will  not  open  communication 
with  the  great  nation  to  the  south  of  us  whose  trade 
is  a  thousand- fold  the  trade  of  the  Argentine  republic. 
But  they  have  their  reasons  for  it.  They  do  not  act 
on  mere  caprice.  They  have  their  reasons ;  the}'' 
have  a  standing  offer  upon  the  statute-book  that 
they  are  ready  to  open  our  market,  to  a  certain  extent, 
to  the  United  States  if  that  country  will  open  it^ 
market  to  us  to  the  same  extent.    Beyond  that  they 
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will  not  go,  they  fctand  upon  their  dignity  and  they 
will  n(»t  budge  nn  inch.  The  offer  which  is  made  by 
the  Government  to  the  United  States  is  an  offer  of  a 
limited  character,  U\  natural  products  only.  It  is 
not  what  we  ask  for.  It  is  not  an  offer  of  unlimited 
trade,  such  as  is  asked  for  by  my  honora])le  friend 
to  njy  left.  My  honorable  friend  has  proved,  at  least 
to  the  satisfaction  of  everyone  who  will  take  a  calm 
view  of  the  matter,  that  unlimited  reciprocity  is  pre- 
ferable to  limited  reciprocity.  Now,  if  the  Govern- 
ment had  secured  the  limited  reciprocity  which  they 
have  offered  to  the  American  Government,  we  would 
have  been  glad  to  accept  it,  and  the  Government  would 
have  been  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  the  country.  But 
the  Government  have  failed  in  their  efforts.  That 
standing  offer  has  been  on  the  Statute-book  for  nine 
years  now  and  the  Americans  have  not  yet  chosen  to 
bite  at  the  bait;  but  it  is  not  a  bait,  that  is  an  im- 
])roper  expression, 

IT    WAS   A    THREAT. 

It  was  intended  as  a  threat  to  the  American  Govern- 
ment to  sec  what  evil  consequences  might  fall  if  they 
refused  to  open  their  doors  to  us.  The  bait  or  threat, 
whatever  it  is,  however,  has  been  ineffectual,  and  we 
must  try  something  else.  Now,  limited  reciprocity 
may  be  looked  upon  as  an  impossible  thing.  I  have 
not  heard  one  single  voice  raised  on  the  other  side  of 
the  line  in  favor  of  limited  reciprocity,  while  eminent 
statesmen,  memberp  of  Congress.intluential  merchants, 
boat  ds  of  trade,  have  again  and  again  i)ronounced 
emnhatically  in  favor  of  unlimited  reciprocity,  and 
to-day  there  are  befoie  Congress  two  measures  in  that 
direction.  This  sentiment,  which  is  evinced  bv  the 
propositions  before  Congress,  is  not  of  yesterday.  It 
dates  as  far  back  as  ISOI.  In  that  year  the  Board  of 
Trade  in  the  city  of  New  York  petitioned  Congress  in 
favor  of  an  enlargement  of  the  Reciprocity  Treaty 
which  existed  at  that  time.  That  petition  to  Congress 
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was  acted  upon.  In  18lU,  Congress  considered  a 
resolution  from  the  Coniinittee  uu  Commerce  in  favor 
of  an  extension  of  the  treaty  and  a  widening  of  its 
provisions.  That  resolution  was  passed  in  March, 
1864  ;  it  was  laid  over  till  December  of  that  year,  but 
nothing  came  of  it,  I  am  sorry  to  say.  And  why? 
Because  of  the  events  which  took  place  in  the  year 
1864,  because  of  the  unfriendly  attitude  maintained 
by  England  and  by  Canada  towards  the  United  States 
in  the  great  struggle  in  which  they  were  engaged  at 
that  time.  The  Alabama  cruiser,  fitted  out  in  the  port 
of  Liverpool,  the  dt.  Albans'  raid,  prepared  in  Mont- 
real, so  far 

EMBITTERED   AMERICAN    PUBLIC   OPINION 

that  it  would  not  allow  that  resolution  to  be  carried 
any  further ;  but  of  the  sentiments  which  were  enter- 
tained at  that  time  by  the  Administration  of  Mr. 
Lincoln  we  can  obtain  an  idea  by  a  letter  which  was 
written  by  Mr.  Adams,  who  was  at  that  time  Minister 
to  the  Court  of  St.  James\  and  which  was  addressed 
to  Lord  John  Russell.  It  was  dated  November,  18G4, 
and  it  said  this : 

The  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  neighboring  British 
Provinces  are  as  sincerely  desired  on  our  part  as  they  can  be 
by  Great  Britain.  In  a  practical  sense  they  are  sources  of 
wealth  and  influence  for  the  one  country  only  in  a  less  degree 
than  for  the  other,  though  the  jurisdiction  appertain  only  to 
the  latter.  That  this  is  the  sincere  conviction  of  my  Govern- 
ment has  been  proved  by  its  consent  to  enter  into  relations 
of  reciprocal  free  trade  commerce  with  them  almost  as  inti- 
mate as  those  which  prevail  between  the  several  States  of  the 
Union  themselves.  Thus  far  the  disposition  has  been  to  remain 
content  with  those  relations  under  any  and  all  circumstances^ 
and  that  disposition  will  doubtless  continue,  provided  always 
that  the  amity  be  reciprocated^  and  that  the  peace  and  har- 
mony on  the  border,  indispensable  to  its  existence,  be  firmly 
secured. 

Those  were  the  sentiments  of  the  Administration 
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of  Mr.  LincolD  iii  1S64.  mid  ihey  are  the  eentimenta 
of  the  Admmifltration  of  PreBuient  Clevelnnel  iti  188S. 
Of  the  sentimeDts  of  the  Administration  of  Mr.  Cleve- 
land opon  thia  iimtler  we  have  ample  evidence  in  the 
correspondence  exchanged  between  Mr.  Bay  at  d  and 
Sir  Charles  Tupper.  lu  the  letter  addreaaed  by  Mr. 
Bayard  to  Sir  Charles  (although  that  letter  has  often 
been  quoted.  I  quote  it  again  because  it  eeema  to  me 
pregrant  with  meaning),  Mr.  Bayard,  after  having 
alluded  to  the  necessity  of  settling  the  disputee  aris- 
ing uut  of  the  tiaheries  question,  propoeed  a  stttlement 
in  this  manner: 

I  mu  conHdMit  we  bath  seek  to  ittain  it  jusC  ttnd  perma- 
nent settlement — and  there  U  but  one  wry  to  procure  i^t — and 
Itmt  is  by  a  iiruigli  I  forward  treatment,  on  a  tibtiral  and  xtnit's- 
man1ik<r>  plan,  or  the  entire  oomnierciat  ralationa. 

These  words  are  pregnant  with  meaning,  but 
their  precise  meaning  18  fully  made  out  by  what 
followa.     Mr.  Bayard  continues: — 

The  gTBvily  of  tbe  present  condition  of  ulfairs  Letiveen 
our  tno  counirie?  demands  entire  fratikneBS.  I  feel  vte  stuid 
■t  "  the  parting  of  the  ways,"  In  one  direction  I  can  see  n  well 
Bnaured,  steiidy,  healthful  rektionsliip,  devoid  ol'  natty  Jralou- 
ties,  and  tilled  "*ith  tbe  TruitB  of  a  prosperity  nrisinjt  out  of  n 
triendship  cemented  by  mutual  intereetH,  and  enduring  beesuie 
bwed  upon  justice  ;  on  the  othern  career  of  embittered  rival- 
ry, ataining  our  1  on i;  frontier  with  the  hues  of  hostility, 

What  is  the  meaning  of  this  language ;  staining  our 
long  frontier  with  the  hues  olhoftinty^WhatwaB  it  in 
the  mind  of  Mr.  Bayaid  V  The  only  wav  to  settle  thia 
question  was  lo  removetbosecausea  which  threatened 
"  a  career  of  embittered  rivalry,  staining  our  lung 
frontier  with  hues  of  hostility. '  I  am  glad  to  Jinu 
that  the  gentleman  to  whom  the  letter  was  addreEsed, 
and  who,  unfortunately,  is  not  in  his  scat  to-day  (Sir 


uppe 
id  in 


his  answer  to  Mr.  Bayard  :■ 


I  entirety  ooncur  in  your  atAtement  thnl  we  boiti  seek  lo 
attain  ajutt  4od  permnnent  aettlemont-and  tlutc  lber«  is  ba( 
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one  way  to  procure  it — and  that  is  by  a  straightforwanl  treat- 
ment, on  a  liberal  and  statesmanlike  plan,  of  the  entire  com- 
mercial relations  of  the  two  countries. 

Those  were  the  pentiments  of  two  of  the  gentle- 
men who  were  afterwards  engaged  as  plenipotentiaries, 
each  for  his  own  respective  Government.  The  Ame- 
rican plenipotentiaries  made  propositions  to  the  Bri- 
tish plenipotentiaries.  What  w^ere  those  propositions? 
We  have  not  vet  been  able  to  find  out,  fur  reasons 
which  have  not  yet  been  explained,  the  proposals 
made  by  the  American  plenipotentiaries,  and  those 
pr()pt)sals  have  been 

KEPT    FROM    THE    PI:BIJC. 

But  what  can  they  have  been?  We  can  imagine  what 
they  were;  and  wh^^t  else  could  they  have  been  ex- 
cept a  reflection  of  the  sentiment  expressed  by  Mr. 
Bayard  himself,  the  Secretary  of  State,  when  writing 
to  Sir  Charles  Tupper?  What  else  could  they  have 
been  but  proposals  to  settle  the  question  upon  a  basis 
which  would  remove  from  our  long  frontier  the  dan- 
ger of '' staining  our  long  frontier  with  the  hues  ot 
hostility?"  What  could  they  be  but  proposals  for 
the  aboliti<in  of  customs  between  the  two  countries? 
I  fail  to  find  they  could  be  anything  else,  and  unless 
we  are  shown  at  a  future  day  that  T  am  in  the  wrong, 
and  that  they  were  nut  such  proposals,  I  think  we 
can  fairly  infer  that  such  were  the  proposals  emanat- 
ing from  Mr.  Bayard.  Did  the  British  plenipotentia- 
ries answer  in  that  spirit  ?  No.  The  proposals  made 
by  the  British  pleni])otentiaries,  and  which  we  have 
before  us,  are  not  in  the  same  spirit  which  dictated 
the  answer  of  Sir  Charles  Tupper  to  Mr.  Bavard.  Sir 
Charles  Tupper  in  that  answer  said  that  \ie  hoped 
also  that  the  question  would  be  settled  by  a  *'  straight- 
forward treatment,  on  a  liberal  and  statesmanlike 
plan,  of  the  entire  commercial  relations  of  the  two 
countries."  What  w^as  the  new  proposition  by  the  Bri- 
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tish  pleiiipotentiaries  ?  Was  it  fur  nn  entire  settlement 
of  the  question  upon  that  line?  No;  the  proposal 
was 


SIMPI-Y    AN    ABRANGEMEKT 

fur  greater  freedom  of  commercial  intercourse.  Sir 
Charles  Tupper's  proposal  to  settle  the  question  was 
hy  im  entire  dificuseion  of  the  trade  relations,  but  the 
proposition  of  the  British  plenipotentiaries  was  simply 
for  greater  freedom  of  commercial  intercourse  ihun 
now  exists.  I  say  the  hands  of  the  British  plenipo- 
tentiaries were  handicapped  hy  some  power,  either 
by  the  British  Government  or  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment; but  it  is  manliest  that  the  intentions  of  Mr. 
Bayard  were  ool  reciprt»cated  by  the  British  plenipo- 
teittiariea  at  the  diecusdon  of  thi!  troaty.  So  that. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  lime  i^  eminently  well  chosen  now 
to  move  iu  the  sense  indicated  bv  my  honorable  friend 
on  my  left,  and  send  a  commissioner  to  the  Govern- 
iiieut  at  Washington  to  confirm  the  principle,  if  bo 
pees  it  ia  possible  to  confirm  it.  which  wnula  remove 
hostility  from  our  frontier  line.  But  the  Government 
will  not  have  that.  Even  if  it  were  ofTered,  as  I  be- 
lieve it  was  offered  in  the  negotiation  of  the  treaty, 
they  will  not  have  it,  They  will  not  baveunrestriclcd 
reciprocity.  They  maintain  their  line  of  restricted 
reciprocily;  they  maintain  the  offer  they  have  put 
upon  the  statute-book,  of  giving  reciprocity  in  natu- 
ral products  only.  What  is  the  reason  ibal  they  give 
for  this  r  The  reason  they  give  is  that,  at  prescni. 
unrestricted  reciprocity  would  be  fatal  to  our  manu- 
factories. Well,  bir,  as  to  the  argument,  "unrejitricted 
reciprocity  would  be  fatal  to  our  manufactories."  it  is 
admitted  that  unrestricted  reciprocity  would  include 
reciprocity  in  natural  products,  and  gentlemen  on 
the  other  side  are  ready  to  give  reciprocity  in  natural 
products.  They  admit  thereby  that  reciprocity  in 
natural  products  would  be  favorable  and  would  bene- 
fit the  uru^era  of  natural  products,  ur,  in  other  worda, 
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THE  (iEXUINE  UAKUFACTi:aE& 

I  not  only  is  not  afraid  of  unrestricted  reciprocity,  but 
'  will  bail  with  jovlhe  day  that  the  American  market 
is  open  to  him.  Wiiat  ih  it  that  modem  iudustrv  wanle 
in  order  to  thrive  ?  Tt  wants  space,  and  nothing  else 
but  space;  and  give  to  our  manufacturers  that  broad 
market  uf  ()Q,OOU,UOO  of  people  and  every  one  with 
a  heart  in  his  busnm  aud  u  head  on  his  ahouldeiB  will 
tell  you  that  he  is  ready  and  eager  to  compete  cith 
the  American  manufacturer.  My  honorable  friend 
the  member  for  Rouville  (Mr.  Gignult)  stated  the 
other  day  that  be  was  opposed  to  the  present  move- 
ment, because  be  thought  unrestricted  reciprocity 
would  destroy  our  manufactures,  and  he  spoke  from 
a  local  point  of  view.  I  ana  sorry  that  on  this  occasion 
I  have  to  sever  from  him  on  this  'luestiun.  He  said 
as  follows : 

We  know  in  the  cities  otSt.  Uyaoinihe  and  Montreal  itie 
niimbi*r  or  codsuiuitj  of  agricuUurtI  proilucd  \»  largely  in- 
creasing Hiid  our  laniier  gws  to  ihii  Diarkot.  Every  week 
Ucnlcr'  go  througb  our  district  buying  eggs,  poultry,  nnimali, ' 
fruits  luid  otber  articlett  of  fftrm  produce,  anil  where  <lo  tlio»e 
article*  gi'  in  much  larger  quantities  Uiho  in  th«  paat  ?  They 
go  to  ()ju  markets  of  8t.  Uyacintlie  and  Montreal,  where  iliers 
are  a  IsLT^er  number  of  consumers  than  in  tho  past.  Devtrojr 
by  unrealrinted  reciprocity  the  manufive luring  industry  of 
tlioae  two  oities,  thraw  out  of  employmunt  the  thousiuids  of 
woikingmen  wlin  gain  their  living  in  tho^o  .'nitniifMtories,  »nd 
wliut  woiil'I  be  the  roiiilt?  Our  markets  for  the  agriculturists' 
prixiuce  would  lose  its  imiiortance. 

Sir,  I  will  say  to  my  honorable  fri«nd  that  the 
opinion  which  he  expressea  on  the  result  of  trnre- 
etricted  reciprocity,  with  regard  to  the  manufacturers 
of  Wt.  Hyacinthe.  la  not  the  opinion  of  the  manufac- 
turers of  St.Hyncinlhe.  My  honorable  friend  tlie  mem- 
ber for  St.  Hyacinthe  (.Mr.  Beroier)  is  a  manufacturer 
and  he  is  in  favor  of  unrestricted  reciprocity  ;  and  I 
hold  in  my  hand  here  a  telegram  from  Mr.  Boaz,  who 
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is  a  large  and  well-known  manufacturer  of  St.  Hya- 
cinthe,  and  who  says  if  you  give  him  the  American 
market  to-morrow,  the  day  after  to-morrow  he  will 
treble  his  establishment.  This,  Sir,  is  the  opinion  of 
a  genuine  manufacturer.  It  stands  to  common  senae. 
and  it  f  tands  to  reason,  that  the  larger  the  field  is  at 
the  present  day  for  the  manufacturer,  the  larger  will 
be  his  exertions  and  the  larger  his  profit  and  his 
trade.  But,  Sir,  there  is  another  objection,  and  a 
most  serious  objection  upon  the  face  of  it.  We  are 
told  that  unrestricted  reciprocity 

WOULD  LARGELY  AFFECT  OUR  REVENUE. 

Tnder  presert  circumstances  the  importations  from 
the  United  States  yield  to  our  revenue  an  anuual 
amount  of  87,000,0t;0.  There  is  no  doubt  whatever 
that  if  unrestricted  reciprocity  were  adopted  we  would 
lose  thht  revenue.  Sir,  I  say  at  once,  and  I  say  em- 
phatically, that  the  prospect  has  no  cause  of  alarm  to 
me.  The  prospect  would  be  a  serious  cause  of  alarm, 
Sir,  if  the  revenue  of  the  country  had  been  kept 
to  the  legitimate  ex]^enditure  of  the  country,  if  the 
revenue  of  the  country  had  been  kept  to  the  figure 
indifcpensable  to  carry  on  the  legislative  business  of 
the  country,  then,  Sir,  the  necessity  of  providing  the 
deficiency  of  such  a  large  amount  to  be  levied  every 
year  upon  the  people  of  the  country  would  be  a  serious 
problem.  But,  Sir  under  the  present  high  rate  of 
taxation  the  revenue  has  been  swelled  far  in  excess 
of  the  legitimate  requirements  of  the  country.  The 
equilibrium  has  been  re-established  by  the  Govern- 
ment between  revenue  and  expenditure.  But,  how? 
By  decreasing  the  revenue?  No,  but  by  illegitima- 
tely increasing  the  expenditure.  Sir,  this  fact  that 
we  are  illegitimately  increasing  the  expenditure  of 
the  country  beyond  the  natural  requirements  of  the 
people  is  a  serious  matter  which  should  grow  on  the 
consideration  of  the  gentlemen  of  this  House.  It  is 
fruitful  of  evil  consequences.    The  United  States  to- 
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day  suffer  from  the  same  state  of  tilings.  They  have 
also 

AN  AHNOUMALLY  LARGE  REVENUE, 

and  although  the  expenditure  has  been  kept  down  to 
a  legitimate  expenditure,  still  all  the  evils  that  we 
have  to-day,  from  a  large  revenue  and  a  large  expen- 
diture, have  also  arisen  in  the  United  States.  In  a 
recent  number  of  Harper\^  Weekly  the  editor  of  that 
most  valuable,able  and  high-toned  paper,  after  having 
reviewed  the  ])olicy  of  President  Jeffersun — who  fav- 
ored a  large  expenditure,  and  in  order  to  have  a  large 
expenditure  would  maintain  a  tariff  providing  for  a 
surplus — goes  on  to  s[)eak  in  this  way,  and  his  lan- 
guage I  commend  to  everyone  who  thinks  of  those 
matters  in  this  House : 

Exj>erience,  however,  has  proved  what  .Tefferaon  could  not 
foresee  that  the  course  he  favored  leads  to  overtaxation,  class 
legislation,  a  general  derangement  of  commerce  and  industry, 
and  ]>oliticai  corru]>tion. 

All  of  these  evils  we  have  in  thi-?  country.  We 
have  had  class  legislation, we  have  had  over-taxation, 
and  we  have  political  corruption — political  corruption 
so  bohl  that  it  does  not  even  seek  at  this  day  to  hide 
its  shame.  Let  me  in  this  connection  quote  the 
words  spoken  only  a  few  weeks  ago  by  the  Premier 
of  this  country  in  the  city  of  Quebec.  At  the  dinner 
given  there  to  the  Minister  of  Militia,  he  uttered  these 
pregnant  words: 

^andtield  Macdonald,  a  Scotchman,  and  like  all  Scotchmen 
but  myself,  exceedingly  economical,  took  great  pains  to  save 
up  a  surplus.  The  Opposition  abused  him,  and  said  he  had 
not  the  heart  to  spen«l  the  money,  but  that  when  they  got 
into  power  they  would  divide  it.  So  that  he  was  literally 
bou>rht  out  with  his  own  money.  No  Grit  successor  of  the 
present  Government  will  find  much  surplus  left  after  us  to 
spend   among  his  supporters.     Our  opponents  say  that   we 
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bribe  the   constituencies,  but  we  bribe  them  with  their  own 
money. 

Sir,  this  is  the  level  to  which  the  politics  of  this 
country  has  been  lowered  by  the  false  system  which 
we  have  been  pursuing  for  so  may  years.  Sir,  I  will 
hail  with  joy  the  day  when  it  will  no  longer  be  in 
the  power  of  this  Government  or  any  other  Govern- 
ment 

TO   BRIBE   THE   PEOPLE   OF   THIS   COUNTRY 

with  their   own  money.     I  will  hail  with  joy  the  day 
when  no  more  money  will   be  extorted  from  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country   than  is   absolutely   necessary  to 
carry  on   the  business  of  the  country;    and  if  unres- 
tricted reciprocity   were  to   do  nothing  else  than  to 
reduce  the  expenditure  to  such  a  normal  figure  that 
it  would  be  impossible  for  any  Government  to  distri- 
bute money  among  the  constituencies  to  bribe  them, 
with   my  both  hands   I  would   vote  for   unrestricted 
reciprocity.    The   advantages,  ]Mr.  Speaker,  of  a  free, 
untrammelled   commercial   intercourse  between  this 
country   and   the  great  country  to  the  south   of  us 
cannot  be  denied.     Indeed,  they   are  not  denied.    No 
assertion   has   been   made  on  the  other  side   of  the 
House  against  the  assertion   made  on   this  side  that 
great  benefits  would  follow  such  an  interchange.  The 
objection^*  made  are  not   made  to  the  idea  itself,  but 
all  the  objections  are  based  simply  on  the  supposition 
that  this  course  would  he  fatal  to   some  interests  in 
our  own   county.     But,   Sir,  the  one  great  objection 
which  we  have  heard  from   all  quarters  on  the  other 
side  of  the   House  has   been   the  cry  of  disloyalty. 
That   cry   came    as   a   lugubrious    knell   in   all   the 
speeches  we  have  heard  on  this  question.     The  objec- 
tion was   taken  that  to  admit  the  importations  from 
the  United  States  free  of  duty,  while  we  tax  the  impor- 
tations from   Great   Britain,*  would  be  disloyal.     The 
objections   made  on  the  subject  were  crystallised  in 
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takes  the  England  of  to-day  for  the  England  of  100 
years  ago.  I  commend  tu  the  consideration  of  these 
fervent  loyalists  on  the  other  side,  whose  mouths  are 
ever  full  of  the  word  loyalty,  the  following  words 
spoken  by  Lord  Palmerston,  20  years  ago,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  British  North  American  provinces: — 

If  these  provinces  felt  themseh^es  strong  enough  to  stand 
upon  their  own  ground,  and  if  they  desire  no  longer  to  maintain 
their  connection  with  us,  we  should  say  :  "  God  speed  you  and 
give  you  the  means  to  maintain  yourselves  as  a  nation !  '* 

There  are 

THE   SENTIMENTS   OF   BRITISH   STATESMEN. 

They  tell  us  that,  whenever  we  want  our  political 
liberty,  we  are  free  to  have  it.  But  what  we  ask,  Sir, 
is  not  political  independence — we  want  to  keep  the 
flag  of  England  over  our  heads  ;  but  we  affirm  that 
we  are  economically  independent  as  we  are  legisla- 
tively independent.  Sir,  colonies  have  interests  in 
common  with  the  mother  land,  but  colonies  have 
interests  of  their  own  also.  To-day  we  levy  a  heavy 
toll  on  all  imports  from  Great  Britain.  We  do  that 
not  only  for  the  sake  of  collecting  revenue,  but  also 
for  the  purpose  of  protection,  to  enable  us  to  manu- 
facture ourselves  what  we  had  formerly  purchased 
from  England,  and  to  that  extent  to  destroy  British 
trade.  There  was  a  time  when  this  would  not  have 
been  tolerated ;  there  was  a  time  when  England  would 
have  disallowed  such  a  policy  ;  but  now  we  adopt  it 
as  a  matter  of  course;  now  our  policy  is  never  ques- 
tioned— why  ?  Because  England  has  long  ago  ad- 
mitted the  principle  that  colonies  have  interests  of 
their  own,  and  that  it  is  within  their  right  and  power 
10  develop  and  foster  and  promote  those  interests, 
even  to  the  point  of  clashing  with  British  interests. 
It  was  not  always  so,  however.  In  the  last  century 
England  lost  her  American  colonies 
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BECAl'.SE   THAT   PRINCIPLE    WAS   IGNORED. 

The  American  revolution  broke  out  in  vindication  of 
the  principle  that  taxation  and  representation  should 
go  together.  Principles  may  lie  dormant  for  genera- 
tions until  called  forth  for  the  solution  of  some  great 
issue.  And  what  was  the  issue  which  called  for  the 
vindication  of  those  principles  by  the  American  colo- 
nies ?  The  issue  was  this :  At  that  time  there  was  a 
trade  in  tiie  American  colonies,  and  there  was  also  a 
British  trade ;  and  the  British  Parliament,  from  which 
the  colonies  were  excluded,  legislated  exclusively  for 
British  trade  against  the  interests  of  American  trade. 
In  our  own  country,  in  the  year  1837,  a  rebellion 
broke  out  in  the  two  largest  colonies  left  to  England, 
and  in  both  the  provinces  the  cause  of  the  rebellion 
was  the  same.  It  was  that  the  British  Government 
persistently  ignored  the  interests  of  the  colonies  as 
represented  by  their  Legislatures.  The  British  Gov- 
ernment, at  tliat  time,  did  not  hold  upon  those  mat- 
ters the  same  opinion  that  it  holds  to-day ;  but  when 
rebellion  broke  out,  not  only  in  Lower  Canada,  where 
the  po})ulation  was  not  of  British  origin,  but  even  in 
Upper  Canada,  the  British  Government  sent  a  com- 
missioner to  investigate  the  cause  of  the  rebellion. 
In  their  selection  of  Lord  Durham  they  were  most 
lucky,  for  in  him  they  chose  a  man  of  great  sagacity 
of  mind,  great  personal  courage,  and  large  and  liberal 
views,  if  it  were  my  duty  to  review  his  report,  I 
would  be  bound  to  take  exception  to  the  conception 
which  he  formed  of  my  own  countrymen  ;  but  as  to 
the  main  conception  of  the  report,  as  to  the  main  idea 
which  governed  it,  it  was  one  of  the  greatest  concep- 
tions of  an  age  fertile  in  g»eat  conceptions.     It  was, 

INDEED,    A    REVOLUTION. 

I 

Lord  Durham  found  at  once  that  the  colonies  had 
interests  of  their  own,  and  that  these  interests  had  to 
be  prosecuted  to  their  logical  end ;  and   he  came  to 


i  -    . 
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the  coDclusion  that  local  parliaments  were  the  only 
parliaments  fitted  to  deal  with  them.     He  suggested 
therefore  to  give  the  colonies  responsible  go  v«i%^fefifiT 
That  was  indeed  a  revolution.  Every  country  tWiicft;'^ 
up  to   that  time,   had   colonies,   always  thbught 'it> 
was  necessary  to  keep  its  colonies  close  m  hand;'they^-| 
all  believed  that  to  grant  the  slightest   emancjipa^off^ 
would  generate  a  desire  for  complete  emancij^tiofli"' 
Lord   Durham  found  that  the  converse  proposititfti  • 
was  true.     He  found  and   maintained   that   coercioaj 
generated  the  desire  for  emancipation,  but  that;  free^ 
dom  would  be  a  bond  of  union.     That  was  a   revela- 
tion, indeed  ;  it  was  one  of  the  greatest  concepti<!>n9^ of ; 
the  age,  and  all  the  greater   because  of  the  cir6%rm--' 
stances  under  which   it  was   formed.     There- was  a 
rebellion  at  the  time  in  which  two  provinces   jidHici-  • 
pated.     There  was  a  rebellion  in  the  Upper  PrrtVinc© 
of  Canada,  where  the  population  was  of  British  origm-; 
there  was  a  rebellion,  a  far  more  dangerous  oije;  in 
Lower  Canada,    where  the   population  was   of  ii4i6n- 
origin,  and  had  only  recently  been  made  subj^cffs  of  ■ 
England.  And  at  that  very  moment,  wiien  the  country 
was  in  the  throes  of  civil  w^ar,  when  the  soil  was  reek-" 
ing  with  bloodshed,  when  British  domination  had  to ■ 
be  maintained  by  force  of  arms,  at  that  moment  I^oixi; 
Durham  said  : 


r  ■-; 


MAKE   TFIEM    FREE.  .      '^*- 


and  you  will  make  them  loyal.  And  we  who 'li\^e' to-' 
day  are  the  happv  witnesses  of  the  sagacity '^bf'hld^ 
mind  and  the  realization  of  his  prophecy.  W^r  >^hO' 
live  to-day  have  seen  how  his  policy  has  planted  dS^^p^'^ 
felt  loyalty  where  fifty  years  ago  rebellion  t»±}st^.' 
But.  i^ir,  I  ask  honorable  gentlemen  oj)p()site  what  is 
the  extent  of  tiie  freedom  which  was  then  granted  to 
us?  I  say  it  x^xtends  as  far  as  Canadian  interests, 
extend,  and  to  that  extent  we,  on  this  side,  d'Aliiif  *4tr» 
At  that  time,  it  is  true.  Lord  Durham  had  ifot^one^ 
disciple.     British  statesmen  could  not   conceive  llia;^}  - 
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responsible  government  could  exist  in  a  colony  as  it 
existed  at  home,  and  it  was  not  until  another  master 
mind,  Lord  Elgin,  came  to  this  country,  that  the 
policy  of  Lord  Durham  received  its  full  measure  of 
adoption.  But  Lord  Elgin  went  further.  He  nego- 
tiated the  treaty  of  reciprocity,  and  in  that  treaty 
he  admitted  the  principle  of  discrimination  against 
British  trade.  Is  there  an  honorable  gentleman  on 
the  other  side  of  the  House  who  will  pretend  that 
these  great  men.  Lord  Durham  and  Lord  Elgin,  did 
not  save  the  British  Crown  on  this  continent?  Will 
any  one  pretend  that  the  colonies  would  have  long 
consented  to  be  governed  by  the  Colonial  Office, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  a  petty  family  com- 
pact ?  Who  is  not  aware  that  the  reciprocity  treaty, 
negotiated  by  Lord  Elgin  in  1854,  effectually  quelled 
the  agitation  for  annexation  which  followed  1S49.  I 
say  to  our  honorable  friends  opposite :  You  want  to 
maintain  British  connection  on  this  continent,  and  so 
say  I ;  but  I  add  this,  that  if  you  want  to  maintain 
British  connection  on  this  continent,  British  connec- 
tion must  walk  abreast  \vith  all  the  requirements  of 
this  country.  In  this  connection,  I  cannot  do  better 
than  quote'tho  minute  of  council  of  the  Coalition  Gov- 
ernment of  ISGo,  which  is  pregnant  with  meaning,  in 
view  of  the  present  circumstances.  The  minute  is  as 
follows : 

Under  the  beneficiont  operation  of  the  system  of  self-gov- 
ernment, whii^h  tlio  lat«'r  policy  of  the  mot  her.  conn  try  has 
aeoor<le<l  to  (':»na<la,  in  common  with  the  other  oolonifs  })0s- 
sessinir  n^prosentative  institutions,  combined  with  the  advaii- 
tau'es  >ecured  hv  tlie  Keoiprocitv  Treaty  of  an  unrestrij^ted 
commorc«'  with  our  nearest  neighbors  in  the  natural  produc- 
tions of  the  two  countries,  all  agitations  for  organic  changt* 
has  ceased — all  dissatisfaction  with  the  existing  political  rela- 
tions of  the  province  ha-^  wliolly  disappeared. 

Here  is  the  admission   that  reciprocity   with  the 
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United  States   effectually  quashed  the   agitation  for 
annexation  which  followed  1849: — 

Although  the  colonies  wouUI  grossly  misrepresent  their 
countrymen  ii"  thev  were  to  affirm  that  their  lovaltv  to  their 
Sovereign  would  be  diminished  in  the  slightest  degree  by  tin; 
withdrawal,  through  the  unfriendly  action  of  a  foreign  Govern- 
m  ent,  of  mere  commercial  privileges,  however  valuable  these 
might  be  deemed,  they  think  they  cannot  err  in  directing  the 
attention  of  the  enlightened  statesmen  who  wield  the  des- 
tinies of  the  great  Kmpire,  of  which  it  is  the  proudest  boast  of 
Canadians  that  their  country  fonus  a  part,  to  the  connection 
which  is  usually  found  to  exist  between  the  material  prospe- 
rity and  the  political  contentment  of  a  people,  for  in  doing  so 
they  feel  that  they  are  appealing  to  the  highest  motives  that 
can  actuate  patriotic  statesmen,  the  desire  to  perpetuate  a 
dominion  founded  on  the  att'ectionate  allegiance  of  a  pros- 
perous and  contentea  people. 

There  is  no  fear  of  any  desire  for  organic  changes  as 
long  as  the  people  are  prosperous.     But  the  moment 
the  people  will  begin  to  believe  that  iheir  prosperity 
would  be  increased  by  an  organic  change,  from  that 
moment  danger  may  arise.     As  to  our  moral  right  to 
act  as  we  have  acted   in  this  matter,  I   have  not  the 
slightest  doubt.     The  objection  of  honorable  gentle- 
men   opposite  would  have  been  a  much  stronger  one, 
at  least  in  my  eyes,  if  it  had  been  made  from  a  differ- 
ent standpoint.     If  instead  of  telling  us  that  we  have 
not  tlie  right  to  propose  to   discriminate  against   En- 
gland, they  had  said  it  would  not  be  generous  to  Bo- 
gland  to  discriminate  against  her,  the  objection, to  my 
mind,  would  have  been  far  stronger  ;  and  if  I  am  not 
trespassing  beyond  the  limits  of  good  taste  in  speaking 
of  my  own  individual  sentiments,   I  would  say  that 
this  is  a  consideration  which  gave  me  much  concern. 
We  have  been  told    in  the  course  of  this  debate,   in 
many  instances,  that  sentiment  should  not  be  allowed 
in  politics.    That  view  I  do  not  take.    My  opinion  is 
that  sentiment  may,  as  well  in  politics  as  in   every- 
thing else,  well  shape  our  actions  to  the  extent  of 
making  us  generous  if  we  can  be  generous    without 
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iin_y  sflcrifice  of  duty.  Sir,  I  am  a  subject  uf  Fremih 
urigin,  and  I  have  often  stated — and  you.Mr.  i5peaUer. 
sgree  with  me — that  there  is 

so   MORE     1.0VAI,   RAI'E     OF    MEX 

under  the  Bntish  Crown  on  the  American  continent 
than  Her  Majesty's  fubjecls  of  J'rtnch  origin.  Loy- 
alty is  natural  to  you,  men  of  British  origin  ;  it  ftowa 
in  your  bluod  ;  you  have  inhaled  it  from  the  henil  of 
your  mothers  ;  but  I  tell  you  that  gratitude  has 
worked  in  the  hearts  of  my  cooulrymen  feelings  of 
the  same  nature  which  is  implanted  in  your  hearts  by 
vour  origin  or  your  birth.  With  ali  my  aoul  I  say, 
let  my  tongue  adhere  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth  if  it 
were  ever  to  apeak  an  unkind  word  of  England  ;  let 
my  right  hand  wither  if  it  participatvil  in  anything 
which  would  he  unfair  to  Kngland.  But  this  is  not  a 
question  of  sentiment.  This  ia  a  question  nf  duty,  and 
if  you  put  it  in  the  light, thul  I  have  to  choose  between 
the  duly  I  owe  to  England,  and  the  duly  I  owe  to  my 
native  land,  I  stand  by  my  native  land.  And  there 
ia  not  an  English  man,  with  an  English  heart  in  his  bo- 
som, that  will  not  say  the  same  if  ho  ia  a  true  born 
Britun.  Sir,  England  would  treat  us  with  contempt  if 
we  were  to  act  otherwise  than  we  are  acting.  England 
expects  from  us  that  we  shall  do  the  best  we  can  for 
ourselves,  and  she  will  take  rare  of  herself,  without 
any  assistance  from  Canadian  Tories.  1  am  ouite  sure 
ofrne  thing.  Itis  nuiteijossihle  that  John  hull  mav 
grumble,  but  in  his  grumbling  there  will  be  as  much 
pride  aa  anger,  and  .Tobn  Bull  will  feel  flattered  if 
there  ie  an  offspring  of  his  so  much  like  the  old  gent- 
leman that  he  will  not  lose  any  occasion  to  earn  an 
honeat  penny.  John  Bull  will  feel  flattered  if  he  finds 
that  scion  of  his  a  true  chip  of  the  old  block.  But 
there  is  another  kind  of  loyalty  which  has  not  been 
alluded  to  on  the  other  aide  of  the  House,  and  which 
should  be  taken  into  coufideratiun  in  this  instance.  I 
have  not  heard  from  the  other  side  a  word  about  the 
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loyalty  which  we  owe  to  Confederation.  Twenty  years 
ago  we  united  the  British  provinces  on  this  continent 
with  the  view  of  making 

A   NEW    NATIONALITY 

and  with  the  hope  of  making  them  a  nation.  It  was 
then  a  union  on  paper.  It  was  expected  that  it  would 
be  made  a  real  union.  The  union  has  lasted  twenty 
years,  and  what  is  the  result  to-day  ?  What  have  we 
achieved  during  those  twenty  years  ?  I  say  that  to- 
day, after  twenty  years,  the  union  which,  in  lS67,wa9 
a  mere  union  on  paper  is  to-day  still  a  mere  union  on 
paper.  The  hearts  of  the  people  by  the  sea  are  not  in 
the  union. 

Some  honorable  members: — They  are. 

Mr.  Laurier: — My  honorable  friend  the  senior 
member  for  Halifax  (Mr.  Jones)  was  once  rebuked  for 
saying  that  he  was  a  NovaScotian  by  birth  and  a  Can- 
adian by  act  of  Parliament.  I  say,  and  I  think  I 
speak  with  knowledge,  that  the  sentiments  which  were 
then  uttered  by  my  honorable  friend  are  the  senti- 
ments entertained  by  nineteen-twentieths  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Nova  Scotia. 

Some  honorable  members: — No. 

Mr.  Laurier:  Yes.  Perhaps  it  will  be  said  that 
I  have  no  cause  to  speak  that  way,  because  Nova 
Scotia  has  returned  a  majority  to  support  the  Govern- 
ment. Sir,  the  reason  why  Nova  Scotia  has  returned 
a  majority  to  support  the  Government  is  that  the 
issue  which  the  Liberal  party  placed  before  the  people 
of  Nova  Scotia  was  not  repeal.  I  believe  in  Confede- 
ration; we  believe  in  Confederation,  and  we  want  the 
people  of  the  Maritime  provinces  to  understand  that 
it  is  the  policy  of  the  Liberal  party  not  so  much  to 
induce  them  to  return  to  support  us,  but  to  win  them 
over  to  Confederation,  and  to  make  them  not  only 
loyal  British  subjects,  as  they  are,  but  loyal  Canadians 
as  well.  If  you  want  to  do  that,  if  you  want  to  achieve 
that  object*  you  must  revise  your  policy  altogether  ; 
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if  y"U  want  to  achieve  thai  object,  you  muat  give  to 
the  people  of  Nova  Scotia  and  the  Maritime  provinces 
..t^eq' natural  market. 


nhtro  it  is  moBt  profitable  fur  theia  to  trade,  and 
thfcir  bearlB  wil!  be  wou  over  to  the  Canadinn  flag, 
not  iTpIy  lo  tbe  British  flag.     It  w«a  our  hope  at   one 

liiuje.'to  make  this  country  a  nation.     It  is  our   hope 
yel. 

?ome  honorable  members : — Hear,  hear  t 
,  .^fr.  I-aurier :— I  hail  that  sentiment  willijoy, 
ivilli  uribnunjed  joy,  all  the  more  that  it  is  altiige- 
tlicr  unforeseen.  Iliad  expected,  from  the  talk  we 
Jiave  lieard  from  theee  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of 
tbe  House,  that  they  expected  that  this  country 
iv'juhl  fiirever  and  forever  remain  a  colony.  I  see  now 
ihiit  thijy  have  higher  aspirations,  and  I  give  them 
LT^dif  fur  that-  Colonies  are  destined  to  become  na- 
tinrn.  :i3  it  is  the  destiny  of  a  child  to  become  a  man. 
Ni  "ue.  even  on  the  other  Bide,  will  assume  that  this 
I'luuiry.  which  will  somt  day  number  a  larger  popu- 
I,iti"iJ  li.iio  Cireat  Britain,  is  lorever  to  remain  in  its 
pirri:iii  pulitical  relation  with  Great  Britain.  The 
tiiiir  ;.^  coming  wheu  the  present  relations  of  Great 
I'liNiin  and  Canada  must  either  become  closer  or  he 
-I  wnii  altogether.  For  my  own  part,  I  do  not  intend 
.It  ].r-'-.j[it  to  carry  out  tbia  line  of  thought  any  fur- 
!.Ili:,  I'Ut  I  simply  say  that,  if  ever  and  whenever 
''.J ji:iiUi  chooses,  to  use  the  language  of  Lord 
I'liiuMri'lou,  to  Btand  by  herself,  the  separatitm  will 
1  il;i  p]nce  not  only  in  peace,  but  in  friendship  and  in 
li.m-.  ;i°  the  sun  leaves  (he  house  of  his  father  to  be- 
ci'nn:' himself  the  father  of  a  familv.  But  this  is  not 
the  question  of  to-day.  To-day  weliave  to  faceo  prob- 
lem of  no  email  magnitude,  which  is  to   provide  the 

_j  J;efet,ijiennR  of  developing  and  broadening  the  area  of 

j,'Mr  tifade  to  such  an   extent   as  to  afford  to  our  stug- 

.  si^^i  industrieH  the  apace  they  reijuire 
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TO   THRIVE     AND   DEVELOP. 

This  is  the  duty  of  the  present  hour ;  this  is  the  task 
which  has  to  be  faced  and  met.  We,  on  this  side  of 
the  House,  believe  that  the  motion  of  my  honorable 
friend  from  South  Oxford  (Sir  Richard  Cartwright) 
exactly  meets  the  case  ,  we  believe  that  the  solution 
of  the  problem  is  complete  in  unrestricted  reciprocity 
with  the  great  nation  to  the  south  of  us.  I  fully 
appreciate  the  objection  of  our  friends  on  the  other 
side,  who  say  that  our  course  is  not  generous  towards 
England.  My  answer  is  simply  this:  I  only  wish 
that  we  could  offer  to  England  the  eame  propositions 
that  we  offer  to-day  to  the  American  people.  England 
has  opened  to  us  her  doors.  Gentlemen  on  the  other 
side  of  the  House  have  closed  our  doors  against  Eng- 
land. They  have  done  it,  I  know,  not  in  any  spirit  of 
hostility  towards  England,  but  because  they  thought 
it  was  in  the  interest  of  this  country.  They  have 
adopted  protection  as  their  deliberate  policy.  England 
has  the  policy  of  free  trade.  England  is  3,0(K)  miles 
away  from  us.  The  policy  of  the  United  States  is  a 
policy  of  protection,  the  same  as  ours.  They  are  our 
nearest  neighbors.  There  are  our  channels  of  trade. 
Therefore,  the  course  we  take  is  not  a  matter  of 
choice,  it  is  the  dictate  of  reason.  I  fully  appreciate 
as  well  the  objection  of  those  who  say  this  is  the  first 
of  a  series  of  changes  which  must  end  in  annexation. 
Sir,  I  grant  at  once  that  there  is  force  in  the  objec- 
tion if  you  look  only  at  the  surface;  but  it  is  the 
greatest  posible  misconception  in  politics  to  believe 
that  the  same  mould  will  reproduce  the  same  casts 
of  events.  It  is  true  that  history  ever  repeats  itself, 
but 

HISTORY   NEVER     REPEATS  ITSELF 

in  identically  the  same  terms.  It  is  true  that  the 
same  causes  always  produce  the  same  effects,  but 
those  effects  are  always  modified  by  a  variety  of  ecu- 
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coinitant   circumstances.     Who,  for  instance,   would 
have  expected,    fifty  years   ago,  that   the   concession 
of  responsible   government   would   have  resulted,  as 
it  has  resulted,    in  a  Jcloeer   union   between  England 
and  Canada?  All  the   wiseacres  of  that  day  predicted 
that   the  concession    which  was   made  at   that  time 
would   result   in    the   absolute  severance  of  Canada 
from  the  Kmpire,  but    all  the   prophecies   have  been 
falsified.      The  result  has  been  to  draw  the  two  coun- 
tries closer  together  than  ever.    We  anticii>ate  on  this 
side  of  the   House  that   the  carrying  of  my  honorable 
friend's  resolution    will    have  the   effect   of  bringing 
about  such  prosperity  to   this  country  that  trade  will 
increase,  not   only    between    Canada  and  the   United 
States,  but  between  Canada  and  Great  Britain  herself, 
and    make  the   bonds    of    union    still    stronger  than 
ihey  are.     Nor,  Sir,  would    I  treat  lightly  the  misgiv- 
ingr*  of  those   who,  on  the  threshold  of  a  great  event, 
as  this  is   sure  to    be,  stand   irresolute,    dreading  the 
unknown.     I  can  well  conceive  that  sentiment.   Even 
when  the  mind  is  satisfied  that  a  given  political  situa- 
tion has   become  intolerable,  that  a  change  has  to  be 
made,  even  then   the  contemplated   reform  ma}',  ])er- 
haps,    be   looked    upon    with   misapprehension.     For 
inst;inee,  the  most  radical   reformer  amtmgst  us.  con- 
vinced though  he  may  be  that  a  revision  of  the  Union 
Act.   which    binds  the   three   kingdoms   together   has 
l)ect)me  necessary,  still  may  not  look  without  anxiety 
to  the   impending   change.     When  the  past  has  been 
so  glv  riou-^,  when   the    present   condition    of    things, 
though  it    has   wrought   intolerable   evils,    has  made 
England  so  great,  even  he  who  is  determined  to  amend 
tlie  present   constitution   and  amend   it  effectually  to 
remove  existing   evils — even  he.   Sir,  perhaps  would 
not  touch  the  existing  fabric  except  with  a  trembling 
hand.     But   at  the  same  time  the  staunchest  T'^ry 
must  admit  that  the  history  of  England  has  been 

AN    TNCEASING    TRANSFORMATION. 

There  has  not  been  one  century   when   England   did 
28 
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not  change,  when  England  has  been  the  same  as  in 
the  century  before.  England  moved  onward  and 
onward,  from  progress  to  progress,  until  she  has 
reached  her  prfsent  position.  Yet  every  one  of  those 
changes,which  have  made  England  what  she  is  to-day, 
has  been  met"  by  Tories  and  by  Conservatives  with 
the  taunts  of  disloyalty  with  which  w^e  are  met  to-day. 
To  go  no  further  back  than  the  present  century  when 
Catholic  Emancipation  had  become  unavoidable,  all 
the  Tories  of  England,  from  the  King  downwards, 
wept  over  the  fall  of  England.  When  the  Reform  Bill 
was  carried,  all  the  Tories  of  England  wept  over  the 
downfall  of  their  country;  when  the  Corn  Laws  were 
abolished,  still  the  Tories  of  England  had  more  tears 
to  shed.  In  our  own  country,  when  responsible  gov- 
ernment was  first  agitated,  all  the  Tories  of  Canada 
wept  over  the  impending  rupture  of  British  connec- 
tion ;  and  when,  a  few  years  afterwards,  responsible 
government  was  carried  into  effect,  the  Tories  no 
longer  w-ept,  but  they  raved,  they  burst  out  into  a 
torrent  of  passion,  'their  rage  was  perfectly  genuine, 
but  the  tears  they  shed  were  merely  crocodile  tears. 
What  the  Tories,  British  or  Canadian,  wept  over  upon 
those  occasions,  was  not  the  downfall  of  England,  was 
not  the  rupture  of  British  connection,  but  it  was  the 
loss  of  some  privilege  or  some  monopoly  which,  upon 
all  those  occasions,  was  forcibly  removed  from  their 
grasp.  Sir,  if  the  views  of  the  Canadian  Tories  had 
prevailed  fifty  years  ago,  Canada  would  still  be  a 
medley  of  scattcred.provinces,  each  governed  or  rather 
owned 

BY  A  SMALL  FAMILY   COMPACT. 

If  the  Tories  of  to-day,  if  those  whose  lamentations 
we  have  heard  for  the  last  fifteen  days,  had  lived  fifty 
years  ago,  they,  like  their  ancestors,  would  have 
howled  with  loyal  yells  against  the  reforms  which 
have  raised  Canada  from  the  position  which  she  then 
held  to  the  proud  position  which  she  occupies  to-day  ; 
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they  wuultl  haveopposed  those  reforms  with  the  same 
cries  of  loynity  with  which  they  meet  us  to-day  ;  and 
I  venture  to  say,  judging  of  the  futore  by  the  |>aal, 
that  the  Turies  filty  yeara  hence  will  rejoice  at  the 
adoption  of  the  resolution  of  ray  honorable  friend,  ns 
it  must  be  adupled  some  day,  thdugh,  true  to  their 
Tory  nature,  they  will  shriok  from  thereforma  which 
will  then  be  neceaaary.  Sir,  I  am  not  disposed  tu  treat 
otherwise  thnn  with  re:!pect  those  protests  which  have 
been  rui3ed  against  the  disturbance  of  the  preseDt 
Btate  of  thing".  lam  reminded,  in  this  cunneetion, 
of  Bome  words  written  by  Armand  Carrel,  a  Frenchman 
of  great  power  and  greater  promise,  who,  unfortuna- 
tely, fell  a  premature  viftim  of  that  curse  of  French 
civilisation,  duelling.  Armand  Carrel  had  been  aa 
officer  in  the  French  army,  and  had  deserted  to  join 
one  of  those  numerous  insurrections  which  took  place 
in  Spain  about  the  year  1,S20,  in  favor  of  cunstitu- 
lioiiai  government.  He  was  taken  prisoner,  court- 
ninrliftiled  and  sentenced  to  death  ;  but  after  a  series 
of  dramatic  incidents  he  obtained  ii  new  trial  and 
was  finally  acquitted.  Referring,  some ^ears later, to 
the  events  which  had  brought  on  those  inaurrectiona, 
the  French  revolution,  the  Napuleonic  wara,  and  the 
urgauio  disturbances  created  by  thoae  events,  the  new 
af  piratious  developed,  in  consequence,  in  aome  classes 
of  aociety,  and, in  other  classes  of  society,  the  intense 
attschuient  to  the  old  re;)ime  and  the  intense  desire 
for  its  restoration,  he  concluded  as  follows: 

Eviinl»  in  their  conlinuni  mtil  fntU  trniu  fori  action  io  Dot 
carry  all  niiniU  with  tliem,  nor  oitrb  iH\  choruotera  with  an 
equal  fnaitity,  nor  l«kf  i.^itr«  of  »11  int«re>ti:  this  miui  be 
uiniprstOixl  imJsoBiethingmiisi  he  foritiveo  to  tli»  proiesta- 
tion»  irliich  rise  in  Tuvor  of  tli<9  jiut.  When  h  period  i*  «r.<l^, 
the  mould  i*  shaiterf"!,  nml  it  i*  enoogli  for  Providence  that  it 
OBDoot  be  reconatitutod. 

Thoae  words  seen)  to  be  full  of  meaning,  and  they 

1  forcibly  to  teach  the  lesson  that  it  is  flie  doty  of 

Hurmere  ever  to  stand  up  to  the  duty  uf  the  hour, 
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WITHOUT  FEAR   OF   THE  CONSEQUE.VCES, 

either  tu  themselves  or  to  the  country  ;  ever  respect- 
ing, but  still  never  heeding,  those  protests  which  are 
sure  to  be  raised  in  favor  of  the  past— in  the  words 
of  President  Lincoln  *'  with  malice  towards  none, 
with  charity  for  all,  with  firmness  in  the  right  as  God 
gives  us  to  see  the  right.  "  Sir,  believing  that  I  appeal 
to  all  Reformers  on  the  present  occasion,  I  appeal  not 
only  to  those  who  belong  to  the  Reform  organization, 
but  I  appeal  to  all  those  who  believe  that  the  world 
cannot  remain  stationary  ;  I  appeal  to  all  those  who 
believe  that  new  exigencies  are  always  arising  which 
require  to  be  dealt  with;  T  appeal  to  all  those  who 
believe  that  the  present  economical  condition  of 
Canada  is  false  and  dangerous  ;  I  appeal  to  the  old 
men  who,  in  farmer  years,  have  borne  the  brunt  of 
many  battles  in  favor  of  reform,  and  who  have  lent 
a  helping  shoulder  to  bring  up  their  country  lo  the 
liigh  level  it  occupies  to-day  ;  I  appeal  to  the  young 
men  whose  aim  it  is  to  raise  their  country  still  higher 
— of  all  I  ask  their  support  in  the  task  we  have  under- 
taken at  this  time.  Sir,  our  opponents  on  this  occa- 
sion again  drag  up  their  old-time  weapon  of  abuse. 
They  tell  us  that  we  are  disloyal,  that  we  are  traitors, 

THAT   WE  ARE   ANNEXATIONISTS. 

With  such  invectives  we  are  not  concerned.  Those 
invectives  are  only  an  anticipation  of  those  with 
which  we  will  be  assailed  by  our  opponents.  Again, 
they  will  appeal  to  all  the  prejudices  that  may  lie  in 
the  ]jeople  against  this  policy.  They  will  again  tor- 
ture noble  sentiments  in  order  to  arouse  suspicion 
against  this  policy,  they  will  again  probe  the  narrow 
corners  of  the  heart  in  order  to  awaken  what  may  be 
found  there  low  and  vile  against  this  new  policy. 
But  with  such  tactics  we  are  not  concerned.  Such 
tactics  have  been  faced  before  and  we  must  face  them 
again.    They   eay  that  without  a  doubt   the  people 
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will  repel  us,  that  viytory  will  again  perch  on  the 
banners  of  the  Conservative  party.  With  such  consid- 
erations we  are  not  concerned.  Our  considerations 
are  higher,  our  aims  aro  higher  than  such  low,  vulgar, 
vile,  selfish  considerations,  And,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
appeal  to  all  those  wlio  believe  that  politics  are  neither 
a  trade,  nor  a  gain  ;  I  appeal  to  all  those  who  believe 
that  politics  are  a  duty  which  must  be  discharged, 
not  with  a  view  to  the  gain  to  be  attained,  but  dis- 
charged simply  for  duty's  sake,  and  to  those,  in  the 
language  of  the  poet,  I  say 

C)nward  I  throw  all  terrors  off! 
Slight  the  scorns,  scorn  the  scoff. 
In  the  race,  and  not  the  prize, 
(jlory*8  true  distinction  lies. 
Triumph  herds  with  meanest  things, 
Common  robbers,  vilest  slings, 
'  Mid  the  reckless  multitude! 
But  the  generous,  but  the  good 
Stand  in  modesty  alone, 
Still  serenely  stru8[gling  on. 
Planting:  peacefully  the  seeds 
Of  brighter  hopes  and  better  deeds. 

I  believe,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  my  honorable  friend 
to  my  left  has  planted  the  seeds  of  brighter  hopes 
and  better  days  for  this  country  when  he  moved  this 
resolution.  We  may  be  defeated  ;  but  as  my  honor- 
able from  Prince  Edward  Island  (Mr.  Da  vies)  said  a 
few  dfiys  ago,  time  is  with  us.     Yes, 

TIME  IS  WITH  us, 

the  cause  is  true  and  it  will  prevail.  We  are  just  now 
in  the  last  days  of  a  long  and  severe  winter.  Nature, 
which  is  now  torpid  and  inert,  will  awaken  in  a  few 
days  under  the  penetrating  influences  of  a  warmer 
sun,  and  the  great  river  at  the  foot  of  the  cliff  on 
which  we  stand,  now  imprisoned  in  the  close  embrace 
of  frost,  will  throw  off  her  shackles  and  roll  unfettered 
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and  free  toward  the  sea.So  sure  as  thia  will  happen,  I 
say  that  under  the  penetrating  mfluence  of  discussion, 
of  better  feelings  on  both  sides  of  the  line,  the  hosti- 
lity which  now  stains  our  long  frontier  will  disappear, 
the  barriers  which  now  obstruct  trade  will  be  burst 
open  and  trade  will  pour  in  along  all  the  avenues 
from  the  north,  free,  untrammelled  and  without  fear 
of  embarrassment  or  provocation. 


\ 


Death  of  Hoo.  Thomas  White 


{HOUSE     OF    C03TM0NS) 

Sitting  of  23rd  April,  1SS8 


Of  all  the  brief  atidresses  ever  delivered  in  the  House  of 
Conitnoiis  on  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  a  member,  the 
following  is,  ])erhapi!i,  the  one  which  proJucerl  the  greatest 
effect,  an<i  it  is  consequently  regarded  in  Parliament  as  a 
model  of  its  kind: 

Mr.  Speaker, 

In  seconding  the  motion,  I  can  scarcely  find 
words  to  give  expression  to  the  very  sad  emotions 
which  this  occasion  arouses.  Engaged  as  we  are  in 
daily  strife,  divided  as  we  are  in  aims  and  purposes, 
strugj^ling  for  our  own  convictions,  we  are  tou  apt  to 
forget  what  we  readily  realize  to-day,  that  after  all 
there  is  an  universal  kin  amongst  us  ;  and  when  a  man 
Mr.  White's  eminence  is  removed  from  amongst  us 
we  all  individually  feel  that  we  have  suffered  a  loss, 
and  perhaps, for  the  first  time,wecau  see  the  full  meas- 
ure of  the  man's  worth.  It  is,  however,  a  misfortune 
of  «>ur  nature  that  we  never  appreciate  fully  what  we 
have  until  we  have  lost  it,  and  thi^  feeling  comes 
forcihly  to  me  to-day.  In  Mr.  White's  death  the  whole 
natioi/has  suffered  a  great  loss,  hut  I  realize  and 
understai^.d  that  to  his  friends  the  blow  must  seem 
alm'>st  unhearahle.  His  untiring  energy  and  indus- 
try, his  vast  and  wide  knowledge  of  all  political 
questions,  his  a])titude  for  business,  his  great  admin- 
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istrative  ability,  his  skill  in  debate,  his  eloquence,  all 
were  the  happy  combination  of  varied  ijualities  which 
made  him  a  tower  of  strength  to  those  with  w^hom  he 
was  associated,  and  we  on  this  side  of  the  House  can 
never  forget,  as  has  been  said  by  the  Minister  of  Pub- 
lic Works,  that  upon  all  occasions,  whether  on  the 
floor  of  Parliament  or  whether  in  his  department  as 
an  executive  officer  of  the  Crown,  he  was  always  civil, 
courteous  and  obliging.  But  I  am  sure  that,  groat 
as  the  blow  must  be  to  the  country  at  large,  to  his 
party  and  to  his  family,  there  is  no  one  who  feels  it 
more  deeply  than  the  veteran  Premier.  We  all  can 
sympathize  with  him,  and  we  do  sympathize  with 
him,  and  much  as  we  may  differ  from  him  in  politics 
on  various  questions,  we  all  understand  that  at  his 
time  of  life  the  death  of  a  long  trusted  friend  must 
deal  a  severe  blow.  Death  with  us  has  been  of  late 
unusually  cruel;  Mr.  White  is  the  ninth  of  our  collea- 
gues we  have  lost  since  last  elections.  Death  has  been 
unsparing,  striking  alike  on  all  ages  and  stations, 
and  this  last  blow,  coming  as  it  does  so  suddenly  and 
so  unexpectedly  after  so  many  others,  recalls  very 
forcibly  the  words  of  Burke :  '*What  shadows  we  are 
and  what  shadows  we  pursue  !" 


Mf.  Laorief  klm  tie  people  of  Ootaiio 


THE  LIBERAL  GAIHERING  AT  OAKVILLE 


GREAT  OVATION   IN   HONOR   OF   THE 
LIBERAL  LEADER 


HIS  OPINION  OX  THE  ECONOMIC  SITUATION  OF  THE  COINTRY 


Especially  since  his  elevation  to  the  leadership  of  the  Liben»l 
party,  Mr.  i^urier  has  luafle  it  an  annual  practice  to  a«l(tre8A 
the  people  of  Ontario  on  the  great  Questions  of  the  day.  His 
tour  of  1888  was  a  series  of  triumphal  receptions.  The  Young 
Liberals  of  Toronto  set  tlie  example  by  inviting  him  to  8i»eak 
on  the  13th  August  at  Oakville,  in  the  county  of  Ilalton,  which 
was  then  in  the  throes  of  an  election  The  festivity  was  splen- 
did and  the  following  spf^ech  wi\s  reported  in  full  by  the  whole 
liberal  press  of  the  province  : 

I  would  vainly  endeavor  to  find  words  to  convey  to 
you  the  full  measure  of  the  gratitude  that  I  feel  I  owe 
you  for  the  kind  recognition  you  are  pleased  to  give 
me  on  this  occasion.  I  can  assure  you  from  the 
bottom  of  my  heart  that  my  words  are  not  mere 
empty  words  or  the  mere  perfunctory  expressions  of 
conventional  formality.  I  deeply  feel  what  I  now  say* 
and, if  I  were  allowed  without  any  improjmety  to  and 
one  word  more  in  reference  to  myself,  1  would  say 
that  nothing  whatever  in  the  course  of  my   life   has 
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ever  cheered  me  more  than  the  reception  which  has 
been  given  me  by  my  fellowcitizeus  of  Ontario,  in 
the  position  which  the  too  partial  regard  of  iny  friends 
of  the  House  of  Commons  has  placed  upon  me.  To 
you,  Sir,  I  feel  especially  grateful  for  the  kind  words 
you  have  spoken  of  me.  I  am  a  French-Canadian,  as 
I  need  not  repeat  to  you.  You  have  heard  it  before, 
and  I  need  not  tell  it  you  again.  But  while  my  heart 
ever  feels  warm  towards  the  land  of  my  ancestors, 

MY   FIRST    ALLEGIANCE 

is  to  England,  nay,  to  Canada.  I  need  not  tell  you 
that  the  Liberal  party  has  suffered  greatly  from  the 
loss  of  Mr.  Blake.  He  was  a  personality  in  himself. 
He  is  one  of  those  allies  whose  io3s  nothing  can  make 
up  for.  If  the  party  has  not  suffered  more  than  it  has 
since  his  withdrawal  from  the  leadership,  it  is  due,  in 
the  first  place,  to  the  example  he  has  left  to  us,  to  the 
strength  he  has  given  to  the  party, and  due  also  large- 
ly, too, to  the  able  men  who  surround  me  in  the  House 
of  Commons, and,  above  all,  to  my  friend.  Sir  Richard 
Cartwright,  who  during  last  session  produced  a  policy 
which,  dashed  as  it  may  be  upon  the  billows  of  infu- 
riated faction,  assailed  as  it  may  be  by  passionate 
prejudice,  tortured  as  it  may  be  by  greed  and  avarice, 
is  bound  to  win,  and  I  hope  will  win  in.  this  county 
of  Halton  not  later  than  next  week.  We  have  come 
here  to-diiy  in  reference  to  an  issue  which  is  before 
us  at  this  moment,  and  I  have  come  here  to  talk  to 
you  of  it.  For  myself,  though  I  am  at  this  moment 
the  responsible  head  of  the  Reform  party,  I  claim  for 
myself  no  other  merit  than  that  of  belonging  to  the 
great  body  of  Canadian  Reformers.  And  by  '*  Re- 
formers "  L  do  not  mean  alone  those  who  are  to  be 
found  in  the  ranks  of  the  Reform  party,  but  all  those 
who  bolieve  that  the  world  cannot  forever  remain 
stationjiry^  That  is  to  be  left  behind  in  the  race. 
Unless  the  principles  which  guide  a  community  in- 
clude that  of  reformation  in  order  to  suit  the  re<juire- 
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mentsof  the  community,  it  cannot  remain  for  long 

f  regressive.  Theee  are  the  principles  that  actuate  us. 
see  before  me  a  large  number  of  men  who  evidently 
have  been  veterans  in  former  Reform  struggles,  and 
nothing  can  give  me  more  y>leasure  than  to  see  near 
me  on  the  platform  my  old  friend,  Joe  Rymal,  whose 
name  is  a  household  word  in  every  house  in  Ontario, 
and  who  has  been  one  of  those  veterans  of  Reform 
who  have  stood  the  brunt  of  many  ci)ntlicts  in  former 
times.  Sir, Mr.  Rymal  and  others  of  his  generation  can 
testify  that  there  never  was  a  Canadian  generation 
which  had  not  to  fight  that  ])attle  in  the  cause  of  Re- 
form, which  had  not  to  battle 

AGAINST   SOME   NATIONAL   EVIL. 

Tn  their  earlier  years  this  country — not  only  Up- 
per Canada,  but  Lower  Canada,  my  native  province — 
was  held  as  a  close  corporation  by  a  few  favored  in- 
dividuals who  toiled  not,  neither  did  thev  ^^pin,  but 
who  yet  lived  upon  the  fat  of  the  land,  "fhcy  can  re- 
member that  it  took  Robert  Baldwin  almost  a  whole 
lifetime  to  grapple  with  this  evil  and  overcome  it,and 
at  last  to  obtain  a  government  by  the  people  and 
for  the  people.  They  can  remember  that  alter  this 
evil  disappeared  another  came  to  tl>e  front.  The 
union  between  Lower  Canada  and  Upper  Canada  had 
been  po  clumsily  drawn  that  so  fair  and  honest  a 
principle  as  representation  by  population  was  system- 
atically denied  by  one  province.then  by  another,  be- 
caUs^e  it  was  feared  that  representation  by  poj)ulation 
would  prove  an  instrument  of  tyranny  in  the  hand  of 
the  powerful  province.  Thev  can  remember  that  it 
took  George  Brown  also  a  whole  lifetime  to  obtain  jus- 
tice not  only  for  the  province  of  Ontario,  but  for  the 
whole  united  province  of  Canada.  Ictook  him  a  whole 
lifetime  to  obtain  the  remedy  of  that  evil  and  to  sub- 
stitute for  the  clumsy  Lop^ishitive  union  the  present 
Federal  union  of  the  British  American  provinces. 
Well.Sir,  I  will  say  to  the  Reformers  of  this  county  of 
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Ilalton,  to  the  Reformers  of  the  province  of  Ontario, 
that  we  also,  we  Reformers  of  the  year  1888,  we  Can- 
adians of  this  day,  have  a  task  to  perform,  a  duty  to 
achieve  and  an  evil  to  grapple  with,  which,  if'  not 
grappled  with, 

MUST    DRAG    DOWN    THIS   OUR   COUNFKY. 

Sir,  I  put  it  to  any  of  you.  It  is  now  twenty-one  yeara 
since  Confederation  was  established.  We  started  with 
the  hope — is  it  not  true? — we  started  with  the  hope.as 
it  was  said  at  that  time,  that  we  would  link  together 
the  British  provinces  on  the  continent  of  America, 
that  we  would  bind  them  together  with  ties  of  affec- 
tion and  mutual  pride  and  that  we  would  make  them 
a  nation.  Such  was  our  dream,  such  was  our  hope 
often  expressed,  often  repeated.  Now,  I  ask  every 
one  in  this  audience,  no  matter  what  may  have  been 
in  the  past  his  predilections,no  matter  whether  he  has 
been  a  Conservative  or  a  Reformer — I  ask  every  one 
in  this  audience,  looking  back  over  the  time,  how  far 
have  we  advanced  in  the  task  we  set  ourselves  to 
perform  twenty-one  years  ago  ?  Sir,the  pamful  answer 
must  be  that  we  have  not  advanced  one  iota,  one 
single  jot.  •  And  what  is  the  reason  ?  The  reason 
cannot  be  other  than  this,  that  Canada  has  not  found 
under  the  new  regime  the  prosperity  which  was  the 
goal  we  had  set  out  to  obtain.  I  would  not  compare 
our  lot  with  the  lot  of  European  populations,  but  I 
ask  you  if  it  is  not  true  that  we  have  not  reached  the 
prosperity  which  was  the  goal  to  which  we  were  look- 
ing ?  It  is  true,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  Ministerial 
press  will  not  admit  that  ;  I  do  not  expect  from  them 
any  admission,  but  I  would  ask  the  opinion  upon 
that  subject  of  any  Conservative  who  may  do  me  the 
honor  of  listening  to  me.  The  Conservative  prfss 
assert  that  we  are  a  most  prosperous  people,  but  they 
reason  after  the  manner  of  Sir  John  Falstaff ;  thev 
take  sentiments  for  facts.  Sir  John  Falstaff  had  brag- 
ged that  the   Prince  owed  him  a  thousand  pounds, 
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and  when  taken  to  task  by  the  Prince,  who  said, 
''Sirrah,  do  I  owe  you  a  thousand  pounds?''  he 
replied,  ''  Dost  thou  owe  me  a  thousand  pounds, 
Hal  ?  Thou  owest  me  thy  life  and  thy  love,  and  thy 
life  and  thy  love  are  worth  a  million."  That  is  the 
way  the  Conservative  press  argue.  When  we  say  we 
are  not  prosperous,  they  say,  ''  We  belong  to  the 
greatest  Empire  in  the  world."  And  so  we  do,  but, 
at  the  same  time,  we  have  not  under  the  Empire 

THAT   SHARE    OF    PROSPERITY 

that  is  due  to  us,  which  should  be  our  lot  as  Cana- 
dians, as  part  and  parcel  of  this  great  continent.  But, 
sir,  there  is  a  criterion  which  we  can  always  resort  to 
in  order  to  ascertain  whether  the  population  is  as 
pro.sperous  as  it  ought  to  be.  Real  estate,  in  our  state 
of  civilization,  is  a  pretty  fair  criterion  of  the  j)ro8- 
perity  of  the  people.  If  the  value  of  real  estate  is 
going  up,  that  is  a  fair  evidence  of  prosperity  ;  if  real 
estate  is  going  down,  it  eeem=^  to  me  there  must  be 
8<»mething  wrong  somewhere.  I  venture  to  assert  this 
much,  and  I  assert  it  without  fear  of  successful  con- 
tradiction, that  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  apart 
froui  the  large  railway  centres,  real  estate  for  the  last 
eight  yecrs  has  not  been  advancing  j  in  a  groat  many 
places  it  has  been  retrograding.  I  do  not  know  how 
It  is  in  the  county  of  Ilalton,  but  I  say  this  for  the 
province  from  which  1  come,  that  there  is  not  in 
Quebec  a  single  farm  which  would  sell  for  the  price 
it  would  have  sold  for  eight  years  ago.  I  invite  rellec- 
tion  upon  this  point  by  whatever  (Conservatives  there 
may  be  in  this  audience.  And  the  reason  is  obvious, 
the  reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  What  is  it  that  makes 
real  estate  valuable  in  our  railway  centres?  Tt  is 
because  population  is  bound  to  resort  to  those  centres 
in  our  state  of  civilization.  What  is  it  that  makes  real 
estate  valuable   anywhere?  Population.  Show  me 
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A   THICKLY-SETTLED   COUNTRY 

and  I  will  show  you  a  country  where  real  estate  is  valu- 
able. What  is  the  fact  about  our  population  ?  The 
fact  is  that  there  is  going  on  a  serious  loss  of  our 
population.  Hundreds,  and  we  might  almost  say 
thousands,  of  our  fellow-countrymen  are  daily  leaving 
our  country  to  give  their  labor  to  the  other  side  of 
the  line.  I  know  that  is  a  statement  which  will  be 
denied  by  the  Conservative  press,  but  I  appeal  to  the 
intelligence  of  this  audience.  If  tlie  Cons^ervative 
press  deny  this,  why  do  they  not  deny  that  the  suu 
shines,  that  lire  burns,  that  water  runs  down  hill,  that 
night  succeeds  the  day  and  day  the  night,  that  two 
and  two  make  four  ?  They  might  as  well  deny  any  of 
these  propositions  as  to  deny  that  we  are  losing  our 
own  population.  Sir,  what  I  now  say  I  will  not 
advance  any  statistics  to  prove,  but  I  appeal  to  the 
intelligence  of  every  man  in  this  audience,  to  the 
experience  of  every  man  in  this  audience.  And,  sir, 
I  may  say  this  in  Ontario,  as  I  have  often  stated  it 
in  my  own  province :  there  is  not  a  man,  not  one 
single  man  of  the  race  to  which  I  belong,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Quebec,  of  forty  or  forty-five  years  of  age, 
who  has  not  on  the  other  side  of  the  line  a  near  rela- 
tive—a father,  a  son,  an  uncle  or  a  cousin.  That  is  a 
pretty  broad  statement  to  make,  still  I  make  it  as 
regards  my  own  province  without  fear  of  successful 
contradiction.  I  reassert  that  there  is  not  one  single 
French  Canadian  in  Quebec  to-day  ofthe  age  of  forty- 
five  years  who  has  not  in  the  United  States  some  of 
his  own  relatives.  And  if  I  were  to  ask  any  one  of 
this  audience— you,  sir,  or  you,  or  you — to  tell  me  if 
you  have  some  relative  in  the  United  States,  I  believe 
the  answer  would  be,  I  have — a  son,  a  cousin,  an 
uncle,  as  the  case  may  be.  Is  not  that  state  of  things 
most  appalling?  Why  is  it  that  we  should  have  emi- 
gration from  our  country  ?  I  can  understand  emigra- 
tion from  Europe  to  America,  but  I  cannot  under- 
stand emigration  from  Canada  to  the  United   States. 
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I  can  understand  emigration  from  Ireland,  ill-gov- 
erned as  it  has  been  for  centuries.  I  can  understand 
emigration  from  Great  Britain  where  the  struggle  for 
food  is  ever  recurring -a  subject  of  anxiety  with 
millions  uf  our  fellow-men.  I  can  understand  emi- 
gration from  Germany  crushed  as  it  is  under  a  mili- 
tary despotism.     But  I  ask  in  Canada 

WHAT   CAN    BE   THE   CAUSE, 

what  can  be  the  reason  for  emigration?  Can  it  be 
that  our  institutit)ns  are  not  equal  to  the  American 
institutions  ?  There  is  not  a  man  here  in  Canada 
who  would  say  that.  We  say  not  merely  that  our 
institutions  are  equal  to  those  of  our  neighbors,  but 
that  they  are  better,  more  elastic  and  more  conducive 
to  freedom.  Can  it  be.  Sir,  that  our  soil  and  climate 
are  inferior  to  the  soil  and  climate  of  the  United 
States  ?  Sir,  I  say  this  :  I  am  willing  to  grant,  for  it  is 
BO,  that  the  Americans  have  the  advantage  of  a  greater 
variety  of  climate,  but  in  everything  that  makes  a 
great  race,  in  everything  that  makes  a  noble  and 
manly  race,  we  have  the  advantage  of  climate  and 
]>roduction  over  our  American  neighbors.  Well, 
then,  if  the  fault  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  soil  or  the 
climate,  or  in  the  institutions  of  the  land,  where  can 
the  fault  be,  for  it  must  be  somewhere?  I  invite 
every  one  in  this  audience,  whatever  may  have  ])een 
hie  political  convictions  before,  to  give  me  an  antwer 
if  he  can.  The  answer  I  give  is  this,  and  it  seem?  to 
me  10  be  manifest  that  tliere  can  be  no  answer  but 
this :  If  the  fault  is  nut  to  be  found  in  the  institutions, 
or  the  soil,  or  the  climate,  then  the  evil  must  be  in 
the  economic  policy  of  the  Government. 

A  Voice — That's  the  root  of  the  matter. 

Honorable  Mr.  Laurier — ^That  is 

THE    HOOT   OF    THE    EVIL   INDEED. 

I  will  not  be  so  dishonest  as  to  say  that  the  economic 
policy  of  the  Government,  the  national  imlicV;  is  the 
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sole  and  whole  cause  of  the  evil  from  which  we  suffer. 
Sir,  I  am  a  Liberal  and  a  Reformer,  and  I  claim  to 
speak  always  honestly  to  my  fellow-countrymen,  to 
tell  the  truth,  even  when  it  may  not  be  wholly  pala- 
table. I  claim  this  merit —that  I  speak  my  own  con- 
victions. I  do  not  lay  the  whole  blame  upon  the 
national  policy,  but  I  charge  this  upon  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  land — T  arraign  them  for  this — that  they 
promised,  ten  years  ago,  tu  remove  the  evil  and  they 
live  nut  removed  it ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  their 
policy  has  intensified  it.  Ten  years  ago,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, you  were  quite  .a  young  man,  but,  coming  from 
such  a  £(ood  stock  as  you  do,  I  am  sure  you  took  an 
active  part  in  politics  even  then.  You  remember 
what  took  place  in  those  days.  It  was  in  the  last  days 
of  the  administration  of  Mr.  ^lackenzie.  You  remem- 
ber that,  everywhere  where  there  was  a  stump  large 
enough  to  hold  two  feet,  there  you  found  a  Conserva- 
tive orator  preaching  that  Mr.  Mackenzie  and  his 
colleagues  were  flies  on  the  wheel  and  good  for  no- 
thing; that  if  they  had  a  little  of  the  brains  of  the 
other  side  they  would  have  devised  a  plan  which 
would  have  cured  the  country  of  the  evil  from  which 
it  was  suffering.  We  were  suffering  from  a  severe 
<leiH-ession  in  trade.  Mr.  Mackenzie  told  you.  Sir 
Richard  Cartwright  told  vou,  they  could  not  make 
Canada  right  by  Act  of  Parliament,  and  if  ever  two 
men  were  vindicated  they  have  been  vindicated  by 
what  has  taken  place  since.  But,  Sir,  the  Conserva- 
tive orators  who  stumped  the  province  of  Ontario  at 
that  time  told  you  that  Sir  John  Macdonald  had 


A    MAGIC     WAND   IN    HIS    HAND, 

and  that  by  simply  waving  it  there  would  spring  from 
ground  the  manufactories  that  would  cover  Ontario 
and  give  work  to  our  sons  who  were  seeking  work  on 
the  other  side  of  the  line.  Allow  me  to  recall  on  this 
occasion  the  words  that  were  then  spoken.  Sir  John 
spoke  in  many  places  in  that  year,  but  the  burden  of 
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his  song  was  the  Sfime  everywhere,  and  you  may 
imagine  what  it  was  by  some  words  he  spoke  not  very 
far  from  here,  at  Parkdale.     lie  said  : — 

Here  wo  are,  not  only  suffering  depression  in  every  trade 
and  industry,  Imt  our  j)eoi»le  are  leaving  the  country  to  seek 
emp  oyment  in  the  mills  and  manufactories  of  the  United 
StrUes.  Was  It  not  a  crying  shame  that  though  this  country 
bad  a  fertile  soil,  a  healthy  climate,  a  strong  anrl  well-educated 
people  and  go>il  laws,  oO'^MK)  of  our  own  jnople  should  have 
crosseil  our  horders  in  those  years  and  taken  uji  their  abode 
in  the  United  States  because  they  could  not  tind  employment 
here  tor  their  skill  and  energy  and  enterprise  in  conse^juence 
of  the  false  j)olicy  of  our  rulers? 

Tlie  Conservative  press  tell  us  there  is  no  exodus. 
But  in  those  days  Sir  John  admitted  that  theie  was 
an  exodus,  and  he  said  it  was  a  crime  and  a  shame. 
Well,  Sir,  I  ask  :  If  it  was  a  crving  shame  in  those 
days  that  there  should  be  five  Kundred  thousand  of 
our  fellow-countryiiien  on  the  other  side  of  the  line 
seeking  employment,  what  shall  we  say  of  the  men 
who  pretended  they  could  cure  that  evil,  and  have 
brouglit  the  number  up,  not  merely  to  five  hundred 
thousand,  but  to  a  round  million  ?  But,  Sir.  I  do  not 
want  to  be  hard  on  Sir  John  or  his  friends.  It  is 
better  to  be  generous  when  you  have  them  at  your 
mercy.  We  have  the  advantage  over  him  now.  We 
can  meet  him  with  his   own    words.     And,   after  all, 

Serhaps  he  believed  that  he  could,  indeed,  with  the 
'ational  Policy,  which  he  was  about  to  put  on  the 
statute  book,  provide  a  remedy  for  you.  For,  you 
know,  there  have  been  such  instances  in  history 
— instances  of  men  who,  by  stating  a  false  proposition 
and  repeating  it, 

AT   LAST   CONVINCED   THEMSELVES 

that  it  was  true.    You  remember  the  story   of  old 
George  the  Fourth.     He  was  fond   of  donning  mili- 
tary clothes,  though  he  never  smelt  the  powder  of  the 
29 
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field  of  battle.  After  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  he  com- 
menced to  say  that  he  was  present, and  he  kept  repeat- 
ing it  until  at  last  he  convinced  himself  that  it  was 
true.  And  not  only  did  he  convince  himself  that  he 
was  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  but  he  gave  examples 
of  his  dashing  conduct  while  there.  On  one  occasion 
he  put  the  t)uke  of  Wellington  in  a  very  awkward 
predicament.  The  King  spoke  to  a  person  on  one 
occasion  of  having  been  at  the  battle,  and  the  person 
to  whom  he  related  the  story  did  not  seem  wholly 
convinced  of  the  truth  of  it.  So  the  King  turned  for 
confirmation  of  his  statement  to  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington and  said  :  *'  Is  it  not  true,  Arthur,  that  I  was 
present  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo  ?  "  But  the  p-eat 
Duke  was  equal  to  the  occasion.  He  did  not  either 
admit  or  deny  the  King's  statement,  but  answered  : 
'*  I  have  often  heard  Your  Majesty  say  so.  "  Or  you 
do  not  know,  perhaps,  thesturyof  the  theological 
student  who  was  fond  of  argument.  One  day,  while 
walking  with  a  fellow  student,  he  wanted  to  nave  an 
argument  on  Christianity  and  infidelity.  "  What  is 
the  use  of  attempting  that  ?  "  said  his  friend,  ^'  for  we 
are  agreed  on  that  point,  we  are  both  Christians."  But 
he  still  insisted  ana  told  his  friend  to  argue  for  Christ- 
ianity, while  he  himnelf  would  argue  for  infidelit}'. 
And  so  he  commenced  to  argue  and  he  argued  so  well 
that  he  argued  himself  into  infidelity.  Weil,  I  won't 
say  that  Sir  John  Macdonald  wanted  to  humbug  any- 
body, but 

IF   HE   DID   HUMBUG  ANYBODY 

into  the  belief  that  he  could  cure  the  emigration 
evil  by  the  National  Policy,  I  believe,  in  all  charity, 
he  began  by  humbugging  himself.  Now  ten  years 
have  passed  since  that  day,  and  I  ask  of  all  those  who 
in  those  days  believed  indeed  that  the  Liberals  were 
flies  on  the  wheel,  what  has  been  the  result  of  the 
National  Policy  ?  Men  believed  that  Sir  John  could 
indeed  create  prosperity  by  act  of  Parliament  in   the 
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f  protection.  We  had  an  exnniiile 
a  vear  or  eo  afterwardf,  in  ISSO,  One  of  his  staunch 
folloivere,  Mr.  Rufus  Stephflnauu,  who  was  memlFcr 
for  Kent  and  who  ia  now — well  I  don't  know  what  hp 
is  now,  but  at  the  last  report  he  was  drawing  85,U00n 
year  out  of  the  Canadian  exchequer  for  iiianecting 
colonization  companies  in  the  North-West  tiiat  do 
not  exist, — Mr.  Rufua  Stephenson  said  in  1880,  siicnk- 
ing  Boraewhere  in  Western  Canada:  "lam  going  to 
vote  for  the  Government  that  has  raised  the  price  of 
wheat  from  75  ctints  a  bushel  to  81.40."  Well,  aa  I 
fnitl  a  moment  ago,  Mr.  Stephenson  is  no  longer  in 
the  political  arena.  If  he  was  we  might  ask  him  : — 
Are  your  friends  flies  on  the  wheel  ?  They  raised  the 
price  of  wheat  at  one  time,  it  appears,  from  75  cents 
to  $1.40-  Why  don't  they  exert  their  power  to-day  ? 
Why  don't  they  bring  up  the  price  of  wheat  again  ? 
This  is  the  reduction  ad  absurdum  which  shows  the 
hollowness  of  the  pretensions  and  promises  which 
were  made  to  you  ten  years  aeo.  I  blame  no  one,  Mr. 
Chairman,  for  having  believed  those  promises.  Hut, 
as  I  blame  no  one  for  having  believed  them,  he  would 
be  entitled  to  blame  who,  upon  this  occasion,  would 
nut  rise  superior  to  party  claims,  and  expresathe  opi- 
nion which  must  be  in  his  breast, that  their  policy  has 
been  a  failure  and  we  must  have  a  new  departure. 
Sir,  what  must  be  the  new  departure?  Sir  Richard 
Cartwright  indicated  it  during  last  session.  We  have 
tried  the  policy  of  reatrictlon  and  it  has  failed,  let  us 
try  the  policy  of  expanaion.  The  policy  propounded 
by  Sir  Richard  Caslwright  ia  that  we  should  have 
unrestricted  reciprocity  with  the  aixty  .millions 
of  men  on  the  other  aide  of  the  line.  That  policy  if 
■  that  we  should  opeu  as  wide  as  we  can  open  all  the 
^^^UDUfiB  of  trade  hetween  the  two  nations.     Sir, 

1^^^^    Wlien  we  tried  the  National  Policy  ten  years  ago 
w«  had  no  experience,  and  some  might  assume  that 
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these  prophecies  then  made  would  prove  true.  But 
we  have  tried  it  for  ten  years  and  we  have  found  it 
wanting.  Not  so,  however,  with  reciprocity.  We 
know  what  reciprocity  can  do,  for  we  know  what  re- 
ciprocity has  done  in  the  past.  We  have  had  reci- 
procity before,  not  unrestricted  but  restricted  reci- 
procity, confined  only  to  natural  products.  And  there 
IS  not  one  man  in  this  audience  who  will  not  admit 
that  the  twelve  years  of  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  were 
the  golden  era  of  the  Canadian  farmer.  Well,  what 
restricted  reciprocity  did  in  the  past  it  can  do  now. 
It  is  true  that  you  are  told  that  reciprocity,  confined 
as  it  was  to  some  natural  product3,made  better  times, 
and  what  it  did  before  it  must  do  to-day.  Remember 
what  you  were  told  ten  years  ago.  Ten  years  ago  you 
were  told  that  the  National  Policy  would  give  you  a 
local  market ;  that  there  would  be  in  the  midst  of  you 
manufactories  with  thousands  of  artisans  who  would 
consume  everything  that  would  be  grown  by  farmers  , 
that  the  farmers  would  sell  dear  everything  they, 
had  to  sell,  and  buy  cheap  everything  they  had  to' 
buy.     We  had  then  two  cities  exceeding  each 

ONE   HUNDRED   THOUSAND   POPULATION 

— Montreal  and  Toronto — and  we  have  yet  only  two 
cities  of  over  one  hundred  thousand  population.  On 
the  other  side,  you  have,  in  the  Northern  jStates  alone, 
twelve  cities  of  population  exceeding  one  hundred 
thousand  and  comprising  in  all  a  population  of  four 
millions.  There  is  your  local  market.  You  were  told 
by  the  National  Policy  men  that  reciprocity  would 
be  of  no  benefit  to  the  farmers,  because  they  would 
have  to  c(>mpete  with  the  American  farmers  in  their 
own  market,  and  they  produce  the  same  things  that 
our  farmers  do.  That  is  true;  they  do  produce  the 
same  things,  and  the  argument  can  be  met  in  many 
ways.  But  I  have  better  than  argument  to  offer  you. 
I  did  not  come  here — it  mav  be  presumptions  in  nae 
to  say  it,  but  I  make  it  a  rule  to  speak  my  own  mind — 
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to  address  my  fellow- Liberals.  It  is  the  Conserva- 
tives I  want  to  address.  If  they  would  take  it  without 
offence,  I  would  say  it  is  the  sinners  I  want  to  con- 
vert. As  I  want  lo  address  myself  to  the  sinners,  I 
will  give  them  an  authority  that  to  them  will  be  more 
than  the  law  and  the  prophets.  I  will  give  them  the 
words  of  the  great  apostle  himself.  Sir  John  Mac- 
donald,  and  they  will  be  obdurate  indeed  if  they  find 
objection  to  what  he  savs.  In  I860,  we  were  on  the 
eve  of  an  election.  Sir  John  went  around  Ontario  and 
spoke  in  many  places.  Here  is  something  that  he 
said  at  Hamilton.  Th-^se  are  his  verv  words,  and  I 
commend  then  to  mv  fellow  countrvnien  of  the  Con- 
servative  persuasion :  — 

<.>ne  great  cause  of  the  prosperity  of  the  farmer  in  Upper 
(.'ana<la  is  i\u^  Keoiprocity  Treaty  ami  the  consequent  inter- 
chan^ze  of  agricultural  oouimoditie:*  and  raw  materials.  lie 
hjis  found  a  market  where  tliere  was  none  at  all  before  for 
him. 

These  are  pretty  conclusive  words.  We  hear  it 
said  now  by  some  disciples  of  Sir  John  that  recipro- 
city would  be  a  bad  thing  because  we  produce  the 
same  kind  of  goods  that  are  produced  on  the  other 
side  of  the  line..    I  want  you  to  answer  them 

WITH    THK>E    WORDS    OF   SIR    ,lOHX, 

Again,  speaking  at  the  other  end  of  the  i)rovince,    at 
Caledonia,  he  said  the  same  year : — 

If  there  is  one  mt^asure  of  late  date  whioli  benefits  tho 
country  more  than  anotht-r  it  is  the  Kecipro^;ity  Treaty  negot- 
iated indeed  l>y  the  Hincks  Government,  but  perfecte  I  under 
Sir  Allan's.  You  know  that  whereas  wheat  used  to  pay  20  cents 
a  bushel  to  enter  th»;  frontier>  of  the  United  St  ites,  it  now 
goes  in  free,  and  every  larmer  hero  is  20  cents  a  bushel  richer 
for  that  measure.  Instead  of  being  kept  out  of  tho  L'niterl 
States,  and  i*olng  obliged  to  go  to  Montreal  to  sell  his  produce, 
he  ha<*  now  the  choice  of  two  marki-ts — ho  has  two  stnngs  to 
his  bow — no  Collector  of  Customs  stands  between  him  and  the 
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New  England  manufacturer  or  between  him  and   tlie  British 
consumer. 

Who  says  that  ?  Not  The  Globe,  Sir  John   himself 
says  that.     Instead  of  being  kept  out  of  the   United 
States  and  being  obliged  to  go  to  Montreal  to  sell  his 
produce,  as  it  is  now,  the  Canadian   farmer  has  the 
choice  of  two  markets.  He  has  two  strings  to  his  bow. 
No  Customs  officer  stands  between  him  and  the  New 
England   manufacturer    and  the   British   consumer. 
That  is  the  very  policy  to  which  we  wish  to   revert. 
That  was  the  polic}'  that  twenty  years  ago  made  the 
farmer  twenty  cents  richer  upon  every  bushel  he  had 
to  sell.    That  language  is  elotjuent  enough,  but  there 
is  something  still  more  eloquent — the  figures   of  the 
trade  which  was  done  under  the  Reciprocity   Treaty. 
In  1853,  as  you  know,  our  trade  with  the  United  States 
— that  was  before  the  treatv — was   onlv   $21,000,000. 
In  J86(>,  the  last  vear  of  the  treaty,  tliat   trade  had 
increased  to   S84,(K)0,O00,  an  increase  of  8G3,(KX),000. 
Certainly  nothing  could  be  more  eloquent  than  these 
figures.    They  snow   one   thing   more.     They    show 
that  the  treaty  was   advantageous  not   only    to   the 
Canadians,  but  also  to  our  American   neighbours.    It 
was,  as  every  bargain  should  be, 

MUTUALLY    ADVANTAGEOUS. 

Still  the  treaty  was  repealed,  much  to  the  regret  of 
the  Canadian  people  It  was  repealed  by  our  neigh- 
bours to  the  south,  and  for  what  reason?  Not  because 
it  was  not  advantageous;  there  was  not  a  public  man 
in  the  United  States  who  ever  pretended  that  the 
treaty  was  not  advantageous  to  the  American  people, 
l^ut  it  was  repealed,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  from  ]>olitical 
reasons,  on  account  of  the  unfriendly  tone  of  Great 
Britain  and  Canada  too,  at  the  time  of  the  great 
struggle  which  the  Americans  had  to  wage  for  the 
preservation  of  their  nationjil  unity.  It  was  when  the 
great    democratic    nation  to  the    south   of  us    was 
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fighting  for  the  abolition  of  slavery,  for  human  rights, 
for  the  preservation  of  a  great  people.  They  never 
had  any  friendly  response  from  the  neighboring 
nation.  I  do  not  blame  very  much  the  people  of  my 
own  race,  for  they  do  not  conceive  of  liberty  as 
people  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  do.  But  if  Great  Britain 
is  entitled  to  the  reproach,  Canada  is  entitled  to  it  as 
well.  Amongst  the  public  men  of  Great  Britain  of 
that  time  only  two,  Mt.  Bright  and  Mr.  Cobden, 
openly  advocated  the  cause  of  the  North.  And  among 
the  public  men  in  Canada  of  that  day  only  one 
openly  championed  the  cause  of  the  North,  and  that 
was  Georp^e  Brown.  It  is  told  among  the  traditions 
of  the  House  of  Commons  that  when  upon  a  certain 
occasion  the  North  had  been  defeated  in  a  great 
battle  there  were  cheers  from  the  Conservative  benches 
in  the  House  of  Assembly.  The  American  people 
resented  that  course  on  the  part  of  Canadians  and 
said,  if  these  people  will  not  stand  by  us  in  our 
struggles  we  will  nut  trade  witli  them.  But,  Sir, 
better  days  have  come  since  that  time.  Blood  is 
thicker  than  water,  and  it  is  English  blood  that  flows 
on  the  other  side  of  the  line ;  and  now  these  feelings 
of  asperity  have  disappeared,  and  there  are  to-day 
in  the  United  States  men  who  are  ready  to  welcome 
Canadians  to  trade  with  the  Americans  upon  even 
terms.  We  have  in  Congress,  Mr.  Hitt,  Mr.  JUitter- 
worth.  Senator  Sherman  and  Secretary  Bavard.  All 
those  men  have  time  and  again  feaid  tliat  they  are 
ready  to  trade  with  us  on  even  terms  and  to  remove 
these  customs  oflicers  who  take  so  much,  as  Sir  John 
Macdoniild  says,  from  the  Canadian  firmer. 

Why  is  it  that  our  Government — whvisit  that 
the  Government  of  Sir  John  do  not  give  the  answer  to 
those  questions  ?  Why  do  they  not  adopt  the  policy 
suggested  by  Sir  Richard  Cartwright — the  policy  of 
unrestricted  reciprocity  ?  They  have  given  the  reason 
more  than  once,  and  the  reason  they  have  given  is 
this  :  That  unrestricted  reciprocity  would  not  ])e 
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FAVORABLE   TO   THE   MANUFACTURER. 

Now,  as  you  are  no  doubt  aware,  a  treatv  of  uDre- 
stricted  reciprocity  would  include  natural  products, 
and  according  to  the  language  of  Sir  John,  which  I 
have  quoted,  that  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  the 
farmers.  lUit  at  the  same  time  they  say  that  while 
this  policy  would  he  to  the  advantage  of  the  farmers 
it  would  be  injurious  to  the  manufacturer.  Ver}-  well, 
I  take  issue  upon  that  ground  with  them.  If  that 
policy  which  we  propose,  if  the  policy  of  unrestricted 
reciprocity  would  not  be  equally  favorable  to  the 
manufacturer  and  the  farmer,  if  a  choice  has  to  be 
made  lictween  the  manufacturer  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  farmer  on  the  other,  my  choice  is  made.  I  have 
stated  it  elsewhere  and  I  will  state  it  regain.  Mv  choice 
is  made,  and  I  stand  with  the  more  numerous  class, 
with  the  farmers,  witli  that  class  which  numbers  at 
least  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  our  own  people.  But,  at 
the  same  time,  I  do  not  admit  at  all  that  the  policy 
which  we  propose  would  be  injurious  to  the  manu- 
facturers. We  have  some  manufactures  to-day.  Why 
have  we  not  more  ?    The  reason  is  obvious  : 

WE    HAVE    NOT    A    MARKET 

for  those  which  exist  already.  You  are  told  that  it 
wouhl  be  injurious  to  the  manufacturer  that  the  policy 
of  expansion  which  we  reconiniend  should  be  adopted. 
I  am. not  a  manufacture*!"  ;  but  I  can  see,  as  any  man 
of  common  sense  can  see,  that  the  greatest  ])o*sible 
obstacle  to  the  success  of  manufactures. is  the  lack  of 
markets.  You  have  some  manufactures  in  Canada 
to-(lav — how  manv  of  them  are  working  at  their  ca- 
l^acity  ?  What  we  want,  Mr.  Chairman,  ia  a  market 
not  only  for  the  farmers,  but  for  the  manufacturers  as 
well.  Tluire  are  wealthy  manufacturers  who  under- 
stand this  and  who  will  some  time  or  othf-r  give 
their  views  to  the  Canadian  public  :  therefore  T  say 
when  the  Government  allege  that  recij^rocity   would 
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injure  manufactures,  they  do  not  know  the  views  of 
manufacturers ;  more  than  that,  the  Government  do 
not  know  their  own  minds.  This  is  pretty  loud 
talking,  you  will  say.  Well,  I  know  whereof  I  sijeak 
when  I  say  that  the  Government  upon  this  qaestion 
of  unrestricted  reciprocity  do  not  know  their  own 
minds.  We  had  an  illustration  of  tliis  truth  last  ses- 
sion. We  have  upon  our  statute  book  what  is  known 
as  a  statutory  offer, whereby  we  said  to  the  Amoricjin.s 
that  whenever  they  would  ))Ut  upon  the  free  list  cer- 
tain articles  exported  by  us  we  would  do  the  :=aiiie 
with  the  same  articles  when  exported  by  them  and  im- 
ported into  Canaihi.  Well  the  Americans  some  limn 
n;ro  put  upon  the  free  list  certain  articles  included  in 
that  statutorv  offer,  namelv,  fruits  and  seeds.  Our 
(lovernment  last  year  were  asked  why  they  did  imt 
respond  to  this  action  of  the  American  Government 
and  j)ut  fruits  and  seeds  upon  our  free  list  also.  Sir 
•Tohn's  answer  to  h?ir  Richard  Cartwriglit  and  to  Mr. 
Mitchell  was  that  those  articles  would  not  be  put  on 
the  free  list  because  such  a  policy  woubl  injure  the 
Canadian  seedsmen  and  fruit-growors.     He  said  : 

I  H'pinli.'tte  the  statoini'iit  th:it  it  is  any  breach  of  IHiih  on 
till*  part  of  (.'anfi'lian  <iovornin*'nt  ;  ami  furthor,  Mr.  S|m\'i!vI'I. 
I  Miytliat  tlnTo  have  hi«en  loprosentation^  ina'l*' on  Iji'ljalt'ot' 
tin*  Ainorican  Sfeilsinon  dt^siring  that  tliis  >lnniM  hi*  r  iiiifl 
out  :  hut  \\v  kiunv  th«'ro  ar«*  s«»»"l.-^in«Mi  in  Oana  la  al>n.  an- 1  v. «* 
hav«»  to  coi|.»i«i»*r  th«Mr  inttMvsts  as  well  as  ihoso  ot"  American 
•«!i*«M|sni<Mi,  an«l  in  tht*  niterc>>t>  of  Cana<lian  :?oo«lsni(Mi  Wij 
hiw'o  not    put -«*«'<ls  upon  tile  IriM*   list. 

.Mr.  Tli'>nipson,  the  Mini.stcjr  of  Ja.^ticc.  went 
further  and  .-aid  that  in  his  judgment  it  \v«)nld  be 
treason  to  put  thoj-e  articles  on  the  free  list.  l>ut  what 
followed  ? 

After  such  statements  had  been  made  on  the 
floor  (»f  the  House, 

FIFTEKN    PAYS    HAD    NOT    PAs-ED 

when  Sir  John  put  upon  the  free  list  fruits  and  seeds, 
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although  there  were  Canadian   seedsmen   upon   this 
side  of  the  line.  Well,  Sir,when  we  found  such  a  change 
between  the  words  of  the  Government  and  their  action. 
Sir  Richard   Cartwright  and  Mr.   Mitchell   took  the 
Government  to  task  and  asked  them   what   were  the 
reasons  which  induced  them  to  change  their   policy. 
Well,  there  was  a  scene  in  the  House.     Sir   Richard 
Cartwright  tried  his  best  to  get  an  answer   from  the 
Government,  but  never  an  answer  could   be  got.    Is 
it  too  much  to  say,  then,  that  they  do  not  know  their 
own  mind  on  this  question?  I  hope,  if  we  cannot  get 
reciprocity  in  bulk,   that  we  may  get   it   piecemeal 
and  in  detail.  But  this  agitation  which  we  have  com- 
menced, I  am  glad  to  say,has  already  produced  very 
remarkable  fruits.  It  has  m.ide  the  National  Policy  men 
very  loyal,  very  loyal  indeed.    Well,  I  never  thought 
it  very  loyal  to  England  to  adopt  the  National  Policy, 
which  was  calculated  to  exclude  British  manufactures 
from  our  own  territory.     But  I  speak  my  own    mind 
upon  this  also.     I  do  not  blame  the  Conservatives  for 
having  acted  that  way.     I  believe  that  loyalty,  like 
charity,  begins  at  home  and  if  they  believed   that   it 
was  in  the  interest   of  Canadians  generally   that   the 
National  Policy  should  be  put  upon  the  statute  book, 
they  did  right  to  act  as  they  did.  But  now  they  need 
not  be  so   very  sensitive,  after   having  acted  towards 
England  a:^  they  did.  But  I  know  something  of  them. 
I  read  the  prints   of  Ontario  and  I   know   that    every 
day  these  people  weep  tears  because  they  feel  that    if 
unrestricted   reciprocity   is  adopted  it  must   lead   us 
into  annexation.     Well,  I  have  only  this  to   say  :  It 
is  a  great  argument  in  favor   of  unrestricted  recipro- 
city, because,  if  it  means   anything  at   all,    it    means 
that  the  change  will  be  su  advantageous  to  the  people 
that  they  will  want  to  go  into  the  still   closer   union 
with  the  United  States.    But  I  have  this  to  say  to  the 
Nationnl  Policv  men: 

IF   THEY    WILL   AN'SNVER   FOR   TIIEM.SELVES, 

I  will  answer  for  the  Reformers,  and   the  Grits.     If 
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they  will  answer  for  their  allegiance  I  will  answer  for 
it  that  there  is  not  a  Grit  who  will  be  seduced  from 
his  allegiance  to  the  Queen  by  any  Yankee  blandish- 
ments that  we  can  have.  Well,  as  they  started  upon 
the  loyalty  line,  thev  could  not  but  carry  it  to  extra- 
ordinary length.  Vou  know  it  never  rains,  but  it 
pours.  The  moment  they  struck  the  line  of  loyalty 
they  became  very,  very  loyal.  They  w^ant  to  have 
no  reciprocity  with  the  United  States,  the  great  nation 
to  the  south  of  us,  for  fear  we  might  he  seduced  from 
our  allegiance  to  the  country.  But  they  are  ready, 
they  say,  for  reciprocity  with  Great  Britain.  I  have 
only  this  to  say.  I  say  it  openly  ;  I  say  it  upon  my 
own  responsibility,  and  I  believe  I  can  speak  as  well 
for  the  Liberal  party ;  if  reciprocity  with  Great 
Britain  is  practicable,  1  am  in  favor  of  it.  But  Britain 
is  3,000  miles  away,  and  the  Americans  are  just  to 
the  south  i>f  us.  They  are  our  near  neighbors,  there 
is  not  a  natural  barrier  between  us.  If  Britain  were 
where  the  United  States  is,  I  would  go  at  once  for 
reciprocity  with  Great  Britain.  But,  Sir,  it  is  very 
well  to  be  sentimental,  but,  after  all,  sentiment  is  not 
business.  IT  I  go  to  one  of  these  National  Policy 
men  and  want  to  buy  a  dollar's  worth  of  cotton  and 
tell  him  I  am  one  of  his  fellow-subjects,  that  I  believe 
in  the  National  Policy,  that  I  am  a  loyal  subject,  that 

I  am  burfting  with  loyal  sentiment  and  ask  him  if 
he  will  take  that  for  his  pay, 

IIK   WILL    UEFl'SE   ME. 

But  if  I  offer  him  a  Yankee  dollar,  he  will  take  it 
ju?t  as  readily  as  British  cash.  Therefore  it  is  not 
enough  to  talk  sentiment.  We  must  talk  bunineas. 
The  United  States  is  just  at  the  end  of  my  hand. 
Moreover,  we  have  the  same  tariff  as  it  were;  we  have 

II  protective  tariff  and  for  many  years  to  come  we 
must  have  a  high  tariff.  Great  Britain  has  a  Free 
Trade  tariff.  What  can  we  offer  Great  Britain  in 
exchange  if  we  want  to  have  reciprocity  ?    We  have 
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heard  the  statement  made  in  the  Houpe  by  Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy and  others  that  perliaps  Great  Britain  might 
resort  to  protection,  might  tax  foreign  products  and 
exempt  Canada.  Well,  if  this  were  offered,  I  say  I 
am  r^ady  for  it. 

If  we  can  persuade  the  English  people  to  put 
import  taxes  upon  the  productions  of  every  other 
country  but  Canada,  and  to  admit  the  products  of 
Canada  free,  I  am  in  favor  of  that.  But  I  am  afraid 
it  will  take  some  years  })efore  we  can  persuade  the 
British  workman  to  tax  his  bread,  even  to  oblige  his 
Canadian  brother.  But  I  will  not  dismiss  that  idea 
altogether.  I  will  tell  you  what  I  believe.  I  do  not 
believe  it  to  })e  impossible  that  there  should  be  a 
closer  political  union  between  Great  Britain  and 
Canada.  I  do  not  believe  it  to  be  impossible  that 
there  should  be  a  commercial  alliance  between  all 
the  Anglo-Saxon  nations.  We  know  that  the  Anglo- 
Ir^axon  race  is  the  great  commercial  race  of  the  world. 
It  has  taken  possession  of  the  North  American  con- 
tinent ;  it  has  taken  possession  of  Australia,  of  large 
portions  of  Africa,  of  many  of  the  islands  of  the  Pacific. 
I  believe  a  time  will  come  when  those  British  com- 
munities will  fmd  it  to  their  advantage  to  have 
amongst  them  universal  Free  Trade.  I  do  not  discuss 
that  as  a  practical  issue,  but  it  is  possible,  and  it  is 
(le3iral)le;  it  would  be  better  not  only  for  those  coun- 
tries, but  for  the  whole  human  race.  And  I  sav  that 
if  anything  is  calculated  to  bring  about  that  result,  it 
is  the  establishment  of  intimate  comn  ^rcial  relations 
between  the  great  English  speakinr'' peoples  of  this 
continent. 

r    BELIKVK    IN     CONFEDERATION. 

I  believe  it  has  removed  many  of  the  troubles  which 
grew  up  between  U])per  and  Lower  Canada.  I  believf^ 
that  whatever  a  man's  origin  may  be,he  has  the  right 
to  say  that  he  is  a  Canadian  above  all  things. 

Now,  to  all  those  who   oppose  unrestricted  reci- 
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procity,  because  they  believe  it  would  lead  to  annexa- 
tion, I  say,  have  some  faith  in  human  nature,  have 
some  faith  in  the  better  instincts  of  the  human  heart, 
trust  the  people,  don't  believe  that  evil  will  spring 
from  good,  that  wrong  will  spring  from  right.  Believe 
on  the  contrary  that  right  will  produce  right.  Trust 
the  people  of  this  country.  If  you  believe  the  prin- 
ciple of  unrestricted  reciprocity  is  wrong,  fight  it,  it 
is  your  duty.  l>ut,  if  you  believe  it  is  right,  do  not 
o})p(>se  it  fur  fear  it  should  produce  evil.  I  say  again, 
have  faith  in  the  people.  Remember  the  struggles  we 
iiad  for  responsible  government  fifty  years  ago.  Tliere 
were  men  in  those  aays  who  believed  that  responsi- 
))le  government  would  mean  the  end  of  British  con- 
nec  tion  on  this  continent.  But  there  was  a  man  who 
had  no  such  fear,  and  that  man  was  Lord  Elgin.  He 
carried  out  his  ideas  to  the  end.  He  left  nothing 
undone  that  could  be  done.  The  result  has  been, 
not  what  was  anticipated  by  these  men,  but  the  result 
his  been  to  link  Canada  mure  closely  to  Great  Britain. 
In  tlie  same  manner,  I  say,  let  us  repeat  the  same 
experience.  Lord  Elgin  did  more.  There  was  at 
the  time  a  powerful  annexation  agitation.  These 
men  who  afterwards  claimed  to  be  so  loyal,  the  Tories 
of  the  Tories,  were  signing  annexation  manifestues. 
What  did  Lord  Elgin  do?  Did  he  attempt  to  prevent 
intercourse  between  the  United  States  and  Canada  ? 
On  the  contrary  he  opened  wide  the  doors  to  trade 
between  the  two  countries,  and  the  result  was  that 
the  annexation  agitation  disappeared  like  a  cloud 
before  the  sun.  I  anticipate  the  same  result.  I  anti- 
cipate that  the  movement  which  we  inaugurate  to-day 
and  which  will  triumph  as  sure  as  day  succeeds  to 
night,  instead  of  being  a  danger  to  Confederation,  will 
be  the  means  of  bringing  us  nearer  the  goal,  which  we 
started  out  twenty-one  years  ago  to  reach.  Speaking 
as  I  do  now,  I  beg  to  repeat  that  I  do  not  address 
myself  to  the  Liberals  only.     I  address  myself 
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TO   THE   CONSERVATIVES   AS   WELL. 

I  want  tliem  to  ponder  over  these  facts,  and  if  they 
can  do  so,  to  influence  Sir  John  Macdonald  and  his 
Government  to  take  up  the  movement.  I  pledge  my- 
self that  we  will  give  them  all  the  help  we  can.  I  a*m 
very  sure  it  will  be  hard  to  convince  the  Conserva- 
tive Government  of  to- day.  But  we  know,  Sir  Richard 
Cartwright,  who  is  the  father  of  the  movement,  knows 
that  no  great  reform  has  been  carried  without  a  fear- 
ful struggle. 

We  know  that  no  great  reform  has  been  carried 
without  struggles,  without  defeats.  We  are  prepared 
for  those  struggles.  When  Sir  Richard  Cartwright 
proposed  his  resolution  last  session  he  knew  that  it 
would  be  defeated.  He  will  renew  it  next  session, 
and  he  knows  it  will  be  defeated  then  ;  he  will  renew 
it  the  session  after  that,  and  he  knows  it  will  be  de- 
feated; he  will  renew  it  again  and  again,  but  in  the 
meantime  there  will  be  a  general  election,  and  we 
believe  the  result  of  that  election  will  be  the  return 
of  a  maiority,  whether  Conservatives  or  Reformers, 
pledged  to  support  a  treaty  of  unrestricted  recipro- 
city between  Canada  and  the  United  States.  This  is 
the  policy  which  we  have  to  place  before  the  people. 
There  are  other  issues,  there  are  other  questions,  out 
every  other  question  must  take  a  back  seat  and  leave 
the  first  place  to  unrestricted  reciprocity.  This  is 
the  cry.  This  is  the  reform  which  we  press  not  only 
upon  the  people  of  Ontario,  but  especially  upon  the 
people  of  Halton,  with  the  hope  that  the  people  of 
Halton  will  give  no  uncertain  answer,  but  such  an 
answer  as  will  be  a  victory  for  the  principles  of  the 
Liberal  party. 


REJECTION  OF  THE  TREATY  BY  THE 
SENATE  AT  WASHINGTON 


PRESIDENT  CLEVELAND'S  MESSAGE 


WHO  WAS   RESPONSIBLE    FOR   THE    THREAT 
OF   RETALIATION? 


llie  following  extract  from  the  speech  delivered  at  St. 
lliomas  (Unt)  on  the  27th  August,  1888,  sums  up  in  a  few 
words  the  Liberal  leader's  opinion  on  the  fisheries'  question, 
as  it  presented  itself,  after  the  complete  check  received  by 
the  negotiations,  which  had  dragged  their  slow  and  difficult 
length  throughout  the  preceding  winter.  Exceptional 
importance  was  given  to  these  declarations  by  the  way  in 
which  the  Tory  press  denounced  Mr.  Laurier  as  the  greatest 
traitor  in  the  country,  because  he  had  dared  to  trace  up  to  the 
Canadian  Government  the  original  responsibility  for  all  the 
unfortunate  complications : 

The  American  Senate  has  refused  to  ratify  the 
treaty  uegociated  between  the  American  and  British 
plenipotentiaries  in  Washington  in  last  December  fur 
the  settlement  of  the  disputes  between  the  two  coun- 
tries arising  out  of  the  treaty  of  1818.  By  the  fact 
that  the  treaty  is  rejected,  the  whole  question  is  re- 
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opened  anew,  the  whole  dispute  is  coming  back  to 
the  surface,  all  the  bitterness  is  again  coming  to  the 
front,  is  again  revived.  President  Cleveland,  acting 
upon  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  duty  imposed  upon 
him  by  the  American  Senate,  asks  power  to  retaliate 
by  suspending  the  bonding  system.  This  would  be  a 
very  serious  event,  which,  if  it  came,  would  strike  the 
city  of  St.  Thomas  as  much  and  perhaps  more  than 
any  other  portion  of  the  Dominion,  because  it  is  made 
what  it  is  largely  by  the  lines  of  railway  which  come 
here  from  the  United  States.  But  after  all  we  are 
men  and  British  men.  We  shall  not  whine  even  if 
the  American  people  deem  it  advisable— I  do  not  say 
their  duty — to  take  such  a  course,  such  an  unfriendly 
course.  No  doubt  some  parties  will  suffer  in  Canada, 
but  no  dou])t,  like  British  men,  it  is  our  duty  to  find 
elsewhere  what  we  would  loj-e.  The  president  only 
asks  to  retaliate.  Why  retaliate?  Why,  sir,  because 
in  his  judgement  he  would  be  compelled  to  do  so  by 
the  unfriendly  action  of  the  Canadian  Government. 
If  we  are  met  with  this  state  of  things  with  which  we 
are  threatened,  it  is  due  to  the  vicious  policy  of  the 
Canadian  Government  in  the  administration  of  the 
rights  secured  to  us  by  the  treaty  of  1818.  If  the 
Canadian  Government  had  followed  a  more  friendly 
course,there  would  not  have  been  an  unfriendly  feeling 
to-day.  The  United  States  would  never  have  con- 
tested those  rights,  if  the  rights  had  been  asserted  in 
a  friendly  manner.  It  was  not  so.  Those  rights  had 
been  asserted  in  a  harsh  manner.  Time  and  again  in 
the  year  1885  American,  fishermen  were  arrested  for 
trivial  offences. 

Nothing,  sir,  could  be  more  offensive  to  those 
people  when  they  came  to  the  British  port  and  found 
themselves  arrested,  their  vessels  detained  for  the 
simple  violation  of  Customs  laws,  which,  in  all  pro- 
bability, they  did  not  know.  It  is  no  wonder  that 
their  hearts  were  bitter  and  that  they  made  complaint 
at  Washington.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  Canadian 
Government  had  administered  our  laws  as  they    con- 
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ceived  them  under  the  treaty,  in  a  friendly  manner, 
there  could  not  have  taken  place  what  has  taken 
place.  We  are  threatened  with  the  possibility  that 
our  carrying  trade  may  be  taken  away  from  us,  and 
we  hear  the  Ministerial  press  from  one  end  of  the 
country  to  the  other  in  a  frantic  passion  on  account 
of  the  action  taken  by  the  American  Government. 
They  say  it  is  a  los:?.  Tf  the  carrying  trade  is  such 
a  loss  to  the  country,  if  the  carrying  trade  is  such  an 
advantage  to  the  country,  is  not  that  a  most  potent 
argument  that  the  most  unrestricted  reciprocity  of 
trade  would  be  of  very  great  advantage  to  the 
country  ?  If  the  country  gained  ho  much 
by  .^imply  carrying  goods  from  one  part  of  the  United 
hftates  to  another  or  from  one  part  of  the  United  States 
to  Canada,  what  would  not  be  the  gain  to  t}iec(»untry 
if  we  could  be  admitted  without  obstruction  to  the 
American  trade?  Sir,  I  say  this— and  this  is  a  fact  to 
which  I  call  the  attention  of  my  fellow-countrymen 
to-day — it  is  high  time  we  should  reverse  the  policy 
wo  hav(^  been  following  towards  the  United  States  for 
the  past  2o  years.  For  the  })ast  25  vears  it  has  not 
bet*n  rilto^reUicr  hostile  t(»  the  United  States,  but  it  has 
never  been  altogether  friendly.  It  has  not  been  such 
as  to  bind  us  to  those  on  the  other  side  of  the  line, 
who  si)eak  the  same  language  and  have  tin*  same 
ability  with  us. 

When  they  were  in  the  great  struggle  which  they 
had  to  undergo  some  twenty  years  ago,  to  preserve 
the  unity  of  the  nation,  when  they  were  engaged  in 
that  mo?t  exi)ensive  war  which  lasted  four  years  and 
which  taxed  all  their  energies  and  courage  and  which 
cost  them  millions  of  lives,  what  svmpathy  did  they 
receive  from  their  brothers  in  P^ngland  or  in  C  anada? 
Not  the  slightest.  Sir,  I  am  ashamed  to  say  for  my 
country,  for  the  civilizati*)n  of  the  world,  when  the 
Americans  were  engaged  in  such  a  struggle  this  civil- 
ized world  did  not  rise  to  su.stuin  them  with  the  hand 
of  friendship.  Of  those  who  favored  the  cause  of  the 
North  and  championed  that  of  freedom,  in  England 
30 
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the  names  of  John  Bright  and  Richard  Cobden  were 
about  the  only  names  in  that  day,  ever  in  the  fore- 
most ranks  of  civilization  and  freedom,  openly  to  de- 
clare for  freedom,  and  in  this  country  among  the 
public  men  of  that  day  there  was  one  man  and  only 
one  man  who  was  always  foremost  in  the  ranks  of 
freedom,  who  openly  declared  his  sympathy  with  the 
North— George  Brown.  Is  it  any  wonder,  then,  when 
this  is  all  the  sympathy  they  met  with — that  when  the 
victories  of  the  South  were  reported  there  was  sym- 
pathy throughout  the  countr3^  and  even  as  I  am  told 
m  the  Legislature  of  Canada  is  it  any  wonder  that 
these  men's  hearts  were  embittered,  and  when  they 
came  to  this  treaty  they  said:*' We  will  no  longer 
have  those  trade  relations"  ?  Did  we  at  that  time 
enter  into  anything  like  friendly  relations  with  them  ? 
Sir,  I  remember  again  in  the  days  of  1878  we  adopted 
another  policy,  the  braggadocio  policy. 

We  were  told  by  Sir  Charles  Tupper  that  the 
Government  would  find  the  way  to  compel  the 
Yankees  to  ^rant  reciprocity.  What  did  Sir  Charles 
Tir^per  say  m  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  and 
in  the  House  of  Commons?  He  said  that  we  would 
compel  the  United  States  to  give  us  reciprocity. 
Canada  is  the  land  of  my  birth,  of  my  love;  Canada 
is  the  land  of  my  heart,  and  it  is  enough  for  me.  But 
it  is  not  equal  to  the  United  States  in  extent ;  it  has 
not  even  five  million  people  and  the  Americans  have 
a  population  of  sixty  millions;  and  to  say,  as  was 
said  by  the  Con^^ervative  leaders  at  that  time,  that  we 
could  compel  that  great  nation  to  come  down  to  their 
knees  and  to  force  them  to  give  us  what  they  have 
not  been  willing  to  give  us  so  far,  was  simply  the 
greatest  piece  of  braggadocio  that  has  been  enacted 
within  my  lifetime.  Again  what  took  place?  We 
had  disputes  with  them  on  that  treaty  of  1818  with 
regard  to  the  fisheries.  Instead  of  adopting  a  friendly 
attitude,  the  Government  did  everything  to  annoy 
them.  Is  it  any  wonder,  then,  that  they  have  been 
refusing  to  maintain   those  friendly  relations  which 
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would  be  to  their  interests  and  our  interests?  Again, 
I  say  it  is  high  time  we  reversed  our  policy  towards 
the  United  States.  After  all,  blood  is  thicker  than 
water.  Those  who  live  on  the  other  side  of  the  line 
come  from  the  British  Isles,  as  most  of  us  do.  Those 
who  live  on  the  other  side  of  the  line  have  the  same 
literature  and  the  same  language.  The  time  has  come 
when  there  should  be  closer  relations.  Let  us  remain 
as  we  are  politically,  but  let  us  agree  that  it  would  be 
for  their  benefit  and  for  our  benefit  that  there  should 
be  no  Customs  laws,but  tliat  we  should  exchange  our 
produce  from  one  side  of  the  line  to  the  other.  This 
19  the  policy  of  the  Liberal  party.  For  my  part,  1 
believe  that  we  look  no  longer  on  them  with  jealousy, 
that  we  are  glad  of  their  success,  that  we  are  sincere 
friends  and  brothers,  and  that  we  would  have  no 
difficulty  in  arriving  at  the  object  we  have  in  view. 


». 
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THE  FISHERY  DISPOTE 


CANADA'S  (COMMERCIAL  INTERCOURSE  WITH 

THE  UNITED  STATES 


COMl'LETE   VIEW    OF   THE   WHOLE   QUESTION 


(HOUSE  OF  COMMONS) 

Sitting  of  26th  February,  1889 


Mr.  Speaker, 

I  now  rise  for  the  purpose  of  calling  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  the  question  of  the  Fisheries,  and  to 
tlie  position  in  which  the  relations  between  Canada 
and  the  United  States  stand  with  reference  to  this 
question.  I  submit  at  once,  and  it  is  a  proposition 
to  which  no  dissent  will,  I  am  sure,  be  offered,  that 
there  is  not  at  this  moment  a  more  important  q^ues- 
tioii  to  Canada ;  and  I  submit  at  once  also,  that  it  is 
urgent  that  upon  this  question  the  Government  and 
Parliament  should  speak  promptly  and  with  no 
uncertain  sound.  The  only  reference  made  to  this 
subject  by  the  Government  at  all  since  the  opening 
of  the  session  was  the  paragraph  contained  m  His 
Excellency's  Speech  to  the  effect  that  since  the  Wash- 
ington Treaty  had  not  been  ratified  by  the  Americaa 
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Senate,  nothing  remained  for  Canada  to  do   but  to 
continue  to  exercise  her  rights  as  prescribed  by 

THE  CONVENTION  OF  1818, 

until  some  satisfactory  adjustment  was  arrived  at  by 
treaty  between  the  two  nations.  In  the  early  days  of 
the  session,  the  honorable  gentleman  who  represents 
the  counties  of  Richmond  and  Wolfe  (Mr.  Ives)  gave 
notice  of  a  motion  which  was  intimately  connected 
with  that  subject.  One  would  have  expected  that  the 
Government  would  have  availed  themselves  of  the 
opportunity  thus  afforded  them,  to  expose  fully  and 
minutely  to  the  House  the  course  they  intended  to 
follow  and  the  policy  at  which  they  had  arrived.  But, 
when  this  motion  was  called,  it  was  postponed  once, 
twice,  three  times,  four  times  and  five  times,  and 
every  time  at  the  request  of  the  Government.  A  few 
days  later,  when  my  honorable  friend  from  Queen's, 
Prince  Edward  Island,  (Mr.  Davies),  put  the  question 
to  the  Government  whether  they  intended  to  con- 
tinue or  not  the  modus  vivendi,  the  answer  he  received 
was  the  convenient,  ever  at  hand,  always  serviceable 
answer : ''under  consideration  .''  It  mu^t  then  have 
become  evident  to  every  man  in  the  House  that  the 
Government,  upon  this  question,  had  no  policy  to 
offer,  that  they  hold,  as  they  have  held  of  yore  upon 
that  and  many  other  questions,  an  irresolute,  vacillat- 
ing, halting  and  hesitating  policy,  and  that  they  will 
continue  such  policy  until  the  time  for  deliberation 
will  be  passed,  until  the  time  for  action  will  well  nigh 
have  passed  away,  until  every  action,  even  if  taken 
in  the  right  direction,  will  be  taken  too  late  and  prob- 
ably remain  barren  of  result,  powerless,  perhaps,  to 
repair  the  possibly  irreparable  injuries  that  may  have 
been  done  in  the  meantime.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, when  the  Government  refuse  to  rise  equal  to 
the  duty  of  the  hour,  when  they  refuse  to  discharge 
the  duties  which  are  incumbent  upon  them,  it 
becomes 
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THE   DUTY   OF  THE  OPPOSITIOS 

to  come  to  the  frunt,  lu  clear  the  way,  and  to  shovr  t  he 
Government  what  is  the  duty  of  the  hour  and  what 
13  the  oourse  which  should  ho  followed  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  counlry  at  large.  Were  this  a  purely  do- 
mestic (iiiestioo,  ihe  temptation  would  be  great,  per- 
haps, to  fold  our  arms  and  to  wait  and  profit  by  the 
ever-increasing  erabarraaaement  of  the  Government ; 
but  the  issues  are  too  great,  the  consequences  are  of 
too  serious  a  character,  and  it  is  better,  by  far,  to  set 
aside  all  party  tactics, 

Sir  John  A.  Macdonaid: — Hear,  hear  I 
Mr.  Laurier : —  Yea,  better  by  far  to  lose  all  party 
advantage  and  to  point  out  at  onco  where  the  wrung 
is  and  where  p033ihly  may  be  obtained  the  remedy. 
What  is  the  situation?  At  this  moment  there  is  an 
Act,  which  is  the  law  of  the  nei"liborin<r  republic, 
whereby  at  any  moment  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  authorized  to  cioEe  to  our  ships  all  entry  tu 
American  potts,  oay,  more,  to  prevent  importations 
into  the  United  States  of  any  goods  coming  from 
Canada ;  and  when  we  consider  the  fact  that  the  ex- 
ports last  year  of  goods  from  Canada  to  the  United 
St&tcs  exceeded  the  sum  of  forty  million  dollars,  we 
have  the  evidence  at  once  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
possible  evils  which  may  await  Canada,  should  such 
a  policy  be  put  in  force.  This  is  the  situation  as  it 
now  exists.  Here  are  the  two  principal  offsprings  of 
that  great  mother  of  nation?,  England,  standing  side 
by  side,  with  every  inducement  of  blood,  of  common 
origin  and  of  a  common  hiftory  extending  book  into 
ages,  to  stand  together  on  terms  of  the  most  intimate 
friendship,  yet  with  their  relations  having  reached 
auch  a  degree  of  biiterneis  and  hostility  that  at  any 
moment  we  may  have  commercial  war.  A  few  dsys 
ago,  in  another  debate,  the  opinion  was  quoted  of  an 
honorable  gentleman  who  occupies  a  very  high  rank 
in  the  estimation  of  his  party  and  country,  Sir 
Charles  Tupper.  to  the  effect  that  the  line  is  very 
thin  which  separates 
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COMMERCIAL  WAR   FROM   ACTUAL  WAR. 

His  words  may  again  be  cjuoted   as  perfectly   appli- 
cable to  our  present  position.     He  said : — 

We  stood  face  to  face  with  a  bill  providing  for  non-inter- 
course between  the  United  States  and  Canada.  I  need  not 
tell  you  that  that  bill  meant  commercial  war.  I  need  not  toll 
you  that  it  meant  not  only  the  ordinary  suspension  of  friendly 
feelinju:  and  intercourse  between  tlie  two  countries,  but  that  it 
involved  much  more.  If  that  bill  had  been  brought  into  ope- 
ration by  a  proclamation  of  the  President  of  the  United  St^ites. 
1  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  we  stood  in  relation  to 
that  great  country  of  cojimercial  war,  and  the  line  is  verj- 
narrow  which  sepanites  commercial  war  between  the  two 
countries  from  actual  war. 

Still,  even  not  going  so  far  as  Sir  Charles  Tupper 
went  on  that  occasion,  tlie  fact  remains  that  the  situa- 
tion, even  if  it  means  nothing  else  than  commercial 
war.  is  a  most  deplorable  one.  Well,  for  that  situa- 
tion I  say  that  the  (.Tovernmeut  of  Canada  is  largely 
responsible.  I  do  not  say  solely,  but  I  say  largely 
responsible.  Justice  and  fairness  compel  me  to  say, 
and  I  say  it  frankly,  that  in  many  thmgs  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  in  their  conduct  towards 
Canada,  were  as  blameable  as  the  Government  of 
Canada  were  towards  the  United  States.  If  I  were 
an  American  and  stood  on  the  floor  of  Congress,  I 
would  deem  it  my  duty  to  say  to  the  American  peo- 
ple how,  where,  and  when  their  conduct  has  been 
wanting  towards  Canada  in  fairness  and  generosity. 
But  I  am  a  Canadian,  and  I  stand  here  on  the  floor 
of  Parliament,  and  I  deem  it  my  duty  to  show  to  the 
Government  where  they  have  erred,  where  they  have 
committed  wrong,  and  where  in  my  estimation  it  is 
possible  to  undo  the  wrong  which  has  been  done.  Sir, 
on  this  side  of  the  House  we  are  of  the  opinion  that, 
from  the  moment  the  American  colonies  severed  their 
connection  with  the  mother  land,  the  most  satisfactory 
relations  that  ever  existed  between  the  mother  lancl 
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and  the  new  republic,  and  between  that  republic 
and  Canada,  were  the  relations  which  were  created 
by  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  of  1854.  This  is  our  belief, 
and  upon  that  belief  we  act.     We  have  made  it 

AN   ARTICLE   OF   OUR   PROGRAMME 

to  obtain,  if  possible,  not  merely  a  restoration,  but 
an  enlargement  of  that  treaty.  We  have  made  it  an 
article  of  our  programme  to  convince,  if  possible,  the 
two  nations  that  it  would  be  fur  their  mutual  benefit 
to  restore  and  to  enlarge  the  j>rovi3ions  of  that  treaty. 
There  was  a  time  not  yet  far  distant,  when  to  a  large 
extent  the  Conservative  party  held  the  same  views. 
They  made  those  very  views  the  basis  of  that  system 
which  since,  by  a  strange  misnomer,  has  ])een  called 
the  National  Policy.  The  resolution  introduced  by 
the  right  honorable  gentlemen,  at  that  time  sitting 
on  this  side  of  the  House,  which  has  been  the  gospel 
of  the  new  doctrine,  which  has  been  more  than  the 
law  and  the  prophets  to  his  party,  has  been  often 
quoted  to  this  House,  and  I  might  be  dispensed  from 
quoting  it  again,  but  the  memory  of  honorable  gen- 
tlemen on  that  side  of  the  House  is  so  short,  so  defec- 
tive, so  deceptive,  and  so  treacherous,  that  it  may  be 
an  act  of  charity  again  to  quote  that  motion,  and  to 
show  them  the  downward  career  they  have  followed 
ever  since.  The  motion,  after  reciting  all  the  benefits 
which  were  to  follow  from  the  adoption  of  the  vague, 
indistinct  policy  which  was  called  the  National  Policy 
in  those  days,  went  on  in  the   following   language: — 

And  moving  as  it  ought  to  do  in  the  direction  of  a  reci- 
procity of  taritts  with  our  neighbors,  :iO  far  as  the  varied  inte- 
rests of  Canada  may  demand,  will  greatly  t«*nil  to  procure  for 
this  country  eventually  reciprocity  of  trade. 

That  was  the  aim — a  reciprocity  of  trade — and 
what  is  the  result  ?  Non, intercourse  and  a  commercial 
war.    Well,  we  believe  that,  as  far  as  the  honorable 
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gentleman  meant  to  have  reciprocity  of  trade,  he 
could  not  have  adopted  a  worse  policy  than  the  policy 
which  he  adopted  to  achieve  the  end  he  had  in  view. 
Be  this  a9  it  mav,  we  on  this  side  of  the  House  still 
believe  that 

THE    GOLDEN   ERA 

of  the  commerce  of  Canada  was  the  twelve  years  of 
the  Reciprocity  Treaty.  It  was  not  so  only  on  account 
of  the  material  prosperity  which  it  assured  to  the 
people  of  Canada,  but  the  treaty  was  also  connected 
with  other  advantages,  the  importance  of  which  no 
one  can  deny.  First  of  all,  it  set  at  rest,  for  the  time 
being,  that  ever  vexing  qnestiun  of  the  fisheries.  Then 
it  tended  to  create  and  cement  a  growing  amity 
between  the  two  peoples.  It  is  the  individual  expe- 
rience, and  it  is  tne  national  experience  as  well,  that 
amity  will  ever  follow  in  the  path  of  mutually  advan- 
tageous trade  relations ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  grow- 
ing amity,  consequent  upon  that  treatjr,  received  a 
rude  shock  at  the  time  of  the  civil  war  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  a  matter  of  history  that,  in  that  great 
struggle,  when  the  existence  of  the  republic  was 
trembling  in  the  scales  of  destiny,  the  sympathies  of 
the  Government  of  Canada,  and  of  a  large  number  of 
the  people  of  Canada,  were  not  on  the  side  which 
fought  for  right,  and  which  eventually  triumphed. 
In  this,  however,  the  Government  of  Canada  were  not 
more  remiss  than  the  rest  of  the  civilized  world, 
because,  in  that  great  struggle  between  freedom  and 
slavery,  the  heart  of  the  civilized  world  did  not  beat 
in  favor  of  the  side  which  was  in  favor  of  freedom. 
Bven  England,  which  had  only  a  few  years  before 
abolidhed  slavery  in  her  own  dominions,  abetted  the 
cause  of  slavery  by  covert  acts,  as  far  as  possible, 
though  not  by  overt  acts.  It  was  not  that  England 
sympathized  with  slavery,  or  did  anything  but  hold 
it  in  abhorrence,  but  there  was  something  which  Eng- 
land,  or  at  least  the  governing  class  of  England, 


»ded  still  more  than  slavery,  and  that  was  the 
democratic  institutions  of  which  the  republic  was 
the  embodiment,  and  which  wore  then  on  trial.  Timca 
move  fast  in  our  day.  The  England  of  1889  ia  no 
longer  the  England  of  ISCl.    To-day,  England  is 

ALUOST   A     DEMOCRATIC  COUNTRY. 

We  have  recently  seen  a  scion  of  the  Engliah  aristo- 
cracy attempting  t>i  organize  a  Tory  Democracy, 
Who,  in  1861,  would  have  imagined  it  possible  to  see 
thoae  twu  words  combined?  In  that  reapect,  the  En- 
gland of  1861  was  very  much  the  same  iis  the  England 
of  1775.  and  the  state  of  feeling  in  that  country  in 
1775,  which  led  to  the  rebellion  of  the  American 
colonies,  is  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Green  as  follows,  in  his 
'History  of  the  English  people."  S]>eaking  of  the 
tyrannical  and  despotic  raeaaurea  of  the  Englieb 
Government,  which  finally  drove  the  colonies  into 
rebellion,  he  says : 

And  behind  all  these  grieTfiiices  lay  un  uneaiiy  sense  of 

drenrl   nt   the   democraLic   form   whJah   the  gorernment   And 

s.i'ii.iv  ni  tH"  cflloniM  hud  t*keii.    The    (Jovernors  sunt  from 

'r<n«back  ivord»  of  lioiii-'al  Burprise  and  terror  at 

:  priaciples  of  th«  men  About  Ih^tu.  To  HlaMBmen 

'  u.>ni])#r  of  [hfl  Colonial  t«}^a1ftturflB,tlieir  nroir^M. 

iiiig!)   with  the   Gaveraan   iin'l   with  the   Board  of 

Tiaii',  tli.'Ji-   constant  refusal  of  guppli«s  irlieo  llioir   rt'mon- 

stranoeB  wi-rv  set  odide^t^tued  oil  but  republican. 

Those  feelings  which  actuated  the  English  Gov- 
ernment and  the  English  Parliament  in  1775  were  the 
feeiingH  which  actuated  the  governing  classes  of 
England  in  18(U.  Tt  was  the  same  thing  with  the 
real  uf  the  civilized  world.  A  French  writer  said  in 
the  enrly  part  of  this  century,  referring  to  the  Ame- 
rican republic:  "just  lot  that  child  grow  out  of  her 
Bwaddling  clothes.  "  He  prophecied  that,  before  she 
reached  mntnrity,  she  would  be  rent  asuuder  by  fac- 
tions, and,  when  the  rebellion  broke  oat,  the  secret 
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of  the  sympathy  manifested  throughout  the  civilized 
"Nvorld  for  tne  South  was  that  there  was  a  secret  hope 
that  the  republic  would  be  so  rent  as  to  go  out  of  exist- 
ence, and  that  the  fragments  would  be  held  as  a 
warning  that  purely  democratic  institutions  could 
not  be  permanently  embodied  in  a  government.  I  can 
understand  that  being  the  feeling  in  European  society, 
but  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  how  it  was  that 
Canada,  which  in  that  day,  as  now,  was  a  purely 
democratic  country,  did  not  throw  its  whole  sym  pathy 
into  the  cause  for  which  the  North  was  then  fighting. 
Not  that  we  could  do  anything  to  help  it.  The  Nortli 
could  fight  its  own  battles.  But  if  we  had  shown 
anything  like  sympathy  with  the  supporters  of  the 
American  Union  in  their  struggles  with  rebellion, 
they  would  have  given  us  their  friendship  in  return, 
as  they  have  always  been  ready  to  do  to  those  who 
sympathized  with  them.     But,  finding 

A    HOSTILE    PEOPLE     ON   THEIR   BOROER, 

the  first  thing  they  did,  when  they  had  the  opportu- 
nity, was  to  cut  us  off  from  the  reciprocal  trade  rela- 
tions which  we  had  with  them.  This  is  the  first  fault 
which,  I  think,  has  been  committed  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  Canada  in  our  relations  with  our  neighbors. 
With  the  abolition  of  the  treatry  all  the  old  quarrels, 
all  the  old  difficulties  in  regard  to  the  fisheries,  were 
renewed.  An  occasion,  however,  soon  arose  which 
put  into  the  hands  of  the  Government  of  Canada  an 
opportunity,  to  some  extent,  of  restoring  the  facilities 
of  trade  between  the  two  nations,  and  good  fellowship 
at  the  same  time.  The  close  of  the  war  had  left  many 
difficulties  to  be  settled  between  JSngland  and  the 
United  States,and  at  last,  as  we  all  know,commis8ion- 
ers  were  appointed  to  settle  those  difficulties,  and 
amongst  the  commissioners  was  one  selected  from 
Canada,  the  right  honorable  gentleman  himself.  Well, 
the  Fishery  question  was  one  of  the  first  and  most 
important  that  the  copimission  had  to  deal  with.  The 
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British  plenipotentiary  offered  to  settle  that  question 
by  a  restoration  of  the  reciprocity  treaty,  but,  as  we 
can  well  imagine,  the  feeling  of  irritation  in  the 
United  States  was  still  such  that  tliat  oflTer  was  re- 
jected. Shortly  afterwards,  however,  the  American 
plenipotentiaries  offered  to  settle  the  question  by  ob- 
taining access  to  our  fisheries  in  exchange  of*  free 
trade  in  coal,  salt,  fish,  and  from  the  1st  of  July,  1874, 
the  article  of  lumber. 

T  am  sorry  to  say  that  this  offer,  instead  of  being 
accepted,  was  asked  by  the  British  pleni})otentiary 
to  be  pupplemented  with  a  money  consideration,  and 
that  was  refused.  Tt  is  true,  however,  that  the  Amer- 
ican plenipotentiaries  had  before  that  time  offered  to 
settle  that  question  by  a  money  payment. They  seem- 
ed to  have  been  willing  to  settle  either  by  money  pay- 
ment or  by  trade  facilities  ;  our  plenipotentiary  un 
the  contrary  offered  to  settle  with  them  by  trade  fa- 
cilities supplemented  by  a  money  ])ayment.Thi.s  was 
refused,  and  finally,  as  we  know,  the  question  was 
settled  for  a  time  by  granting  to  the  Americans,  for 
the  spat^e  of  twelve  years,  access,  to  our  fisheries  on 
tbe  iiavnient  of  a  sum  of  monev  to  be  determined  bv 
arbntators,  and  free  trade  in  fish.  Well.  Sir,  T  do  not 
hesitate  to  sav  that,  in  mv  estimation, of  all  the  wavs 
in  which  that  tiuestion  could  have  been  settled 

THE    MOST   UNFORTUNATE 

was  the  way  which  was  adopted,  the  most  unfortu- 
nate was  to  settle  it  by  a  money  consideration.  It 
must  have  been  evident  that  what  took  place  since 
must  necessarily  take  place :  that  is  to  say, that  as  the 
terms  stipulated  and  paid  forbad  expired,  the  (jues- 
tion  would  be  re-opened  with  increased  bitterness. 
However,  this  was  done,and  this  was  the  second  fault 
committed  by  our  Govei;nment  in  the  settlement  of 
that  question  and  the  history  of  our  relations  with 
our  ueighbors.  The  right  honorable  gentleman  at  that 
time  was  in  power,    and    shortly    afterwards  he   lost 
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pover.    When  my  hunurable  friend  beside  me  was  in 
power,the  right  lionorable  gentlemen  and  his  friends, 
being  then  in   Opposition,   turned  savagely  upon  the 
Administration  ;  they  attacked  it  with  all  the  means 
which  a  perverted  ingenuity  could  devise,    and    they 
thought  it  honorable  warfare,  in  order,  if  possible,  to 
make  a  point  against  the  Government,  to  open  against 
the  United  States  a  conipaign  of  brag  and  bluster.     I 
have  quoted  the  resolution  introduced  at  that  time  by 
the  right  honorable  gentleman.     Well,  if  the   matter 
had  gone  no   further    than    that,    I  would  have   not 
much  to  say  ;  but  the  resolution  which   was  then  in- 
troduced was  intended  to  force  the  United   States  to 
give  us  the  reciprocity    which  they   would  not  give 
otherwise,  and  the  feeling  was  intensified  by  the  nio3t 
violent  speeches.  Sir  Charles  Tupper,for  instance, went 
to  the  Maritime  provinces,   and  t-tated  there  that    by 
adopting  a  policy  of  retaliation,  by  Canada   building 
up  a  tariff  wall  against  the  Americans,  we  would  in  a 
few  years  bring  the  Americans  to  their   knees    and 
force  them  to  give  us  reciprocity.     In  Prince  Edward 
Island,  ho  use<l  the  .language  again   and  again,  and 
used  it  with  some  effect,  because  at  that  time  the  Is- 
landers sent  six  representatives  to  this  IIouse,to  help 
the  Government  to  build  that  tariff  wall  which  it  wa3 
supposed  was  going  to  bring  the  Americans  to  their 
knees.     I  am  glad  to  say,  however,   that   since  that 
time  the  peo])le  of  Prince  Edward   Island  have  come 
to  take  a  better  view  of  the  situation,  and  they  now 
understand  that  in  order  to    have    reciprocity    they 
must  take  Fome  other  way.     Well,  Sir,  the  least  that 
can  be  said  of  our  relations   with   our  neighbors      is 
that  such  language  and  such  conduct  was  not   calcu- 
lated to  promote  good  feeling  between  the  two  nations. 
If  the  Americans  were  disposed  at  that  time  to  enter 
into  negotiations  with  us,  with  a  view  to  establishing 

FREE   TRADE   BETWEEN   THE   TWO   COUNTRIES, 

the  very  moment  that  Canada  pretended  to  be  able 
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to  force  them,  that  moment  the  Americans  would 
etifTeQ  their  backa.  and  refuse  to  give  to  threats  what 
iht-y  might  have  been  {lisposed  to  giveto  negotiations. 
But  that  language  had  its  effect  in  Canadn.  The 
Canadian  people,  believing  the  pfomiee  held  out  to 
them  by  the  Conservative  party  then  in  O|ipo?ition, 
returned  that  party  to  power,  and  gave  tjiem  nn 
opportunity  to  build  their  tariff  wall  and  to  establish 
a  recinrocity  of  tariffs.  They  did  ao,  and  what  was 
the  result?  'VVhy,  the  re.sult  was  that  in  a  few  yearn, 
instead  of  opening  the  American  markets  to  free  trade, 
the  first  thing  the  Americans  did  n  as  to  take  an  onpo- 
site  policy  and  to  abolish  the  fiebery  articles  ol  the 
WftBhington  treaty,  to  cut  ufT  from  us  what  litle  ad- 
vantage we  had  unik-r  that  trenty,  and  to  bring  back 
the  Elate  of  affaire  which  had  before  existed.  This 
was  a  seriouR  matter.  When  the  AinericunB  gave 
nutice  to  the  Government  of  Canada  that  Ihcv  would 
nut  continue  tlie  fishery  atipulationa  nfthe  Waeliington 
treaty,  the  Government  had  before  them  a  great  duty 
to  perform.  Aud  how  did  they  perform  ihat  duty? 
They  perfurnoed  it  by 

A    POUfV    OF   MASTERLY    INACTIVITY ; 

they  never  budged ;  they  never  stirred ;  they  observed 
upon  the  question  a  cunajiirary  of  silence,  remaining 
eerenely  indifferent  aa  to  what  might  be  the  conse- 
quences of  the  attitude  of  the  United  States.  When 
we  on  this  side  reminded  them  that  they  had  a  duty 
to  perform,  when  they  were  asked  from  this  side  to 
act,  to  do  something,  anything,  to  meet  theneweitun- 
tion  that  had  arisen,  what  was  their  invariable 
answer?  Their  anewer  always  was;  "  Hush  1  hush  I 
hush .'  don't  ask  for  information ;  don't  ask  for 
anything  whatever ;  leave  the  matter  to  as ;  you  do 
not  know  what  harm  yuu  may  do  to  an  internatioiial 
question  of  this  sort,  by  asking  for  infurtumatioii ;  do 
not  force  our  bauds  ;  leave  it  to  us  ;  everything  will 
all  come  out  right  in  time."  They  never  stirred  n 
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finger  in  order  to  meet  the  new  situation  which  was 
about  to  face  them.  Seeing  this  inaction  on  the  part 
of  the  Government,  we  on  this  side  of  the  House 
attempted  to  do,  in  1884,  what  we  are  doing  at  this 
moment ;  in  face  of  the  inactivity  of  the  Government 
we  attempted  to  clear  the  way,  and  to  show  them  the 
duty  which  lay  before  them.  My  honorable  friend 
behind  me,  from  Queen's,  P.  E.  I.  (Air.  Davies),  moved 
a  resolution,  in  1884,  to  which  I  call  the  special  atten- 
tion of  the  House,  because  it  shows  how  the  Govern- 
ment were  guilty  in  that  respect.  The  resolution  was 
couched  in  the  following  language : — 

In  view  of  the  notice  of  the  teniiination  of  the  Fisheries 
artirles  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington^  given  by  the  United 
States  to  the  Jh'itish  Government,  arid  the  consequent  expira; 
tioii,  on  the  1st  July,  IS85,  of  the  reciprocal  privileges  and 
exemptions  of  that  treaty,this  House  is  of  opinion  that  steps 
should  be  taken  at  an  early  day  by  tha  Government  of  Cana<ia 
with  the  object  of  bringing  about  negotiations  for  a  now 
treaty,  provMing  for  the  citizens  of  Canada  and  the  Unite^l 
States  the  reciprocal  privileges  ol'  fishing,  and  freedom  from 
duties  now  enjoyed,  together  with  the  addition  of  reciprocal 
freedom  in  the  trade  relations  of  the  two  countries,  and  that 
in  any  such  negotiations  Canatla  should  be  directly  repre- 
sented by  some  one  nominated  by  its  Government. 

Here  was  a  policy  clearly  indicated  by  the  Oppo- 
sition, by  my  honorable   friend  from   Prince  Edward 
Island,  that  the  Government  should  at  once  enter  in- 
to negotiations  in  order  not  only  to  meet  the  difficulty, 
but  to  meet  it    by  an  extension   of  trade   facilitie'p. 
What  was  the  answer  ?    The  answer  was  just    what  I 
said  a  moment  ago  :     Keep  silent,  do  nothing,   leave 
every  thing  to  us,     I  cannot  do  better  than  cjuote  the 
language  used  by  the  right  honorable  gentleman    on 
that  occasion,     He  summed  up  his  argument   in   the 
following  words  : — 

But  the  honorable  gentleman  says  that  the  United  States 
have  shown  a  desire  to  extend  their  trade    by  having   a  reci- 
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procity  treaty  with  Mexico  and  the  Sandwich  Islands, who  com- 
menced negotiations  in  these  cases?  Was  it  the  Sandwich 
Islands  and  Mexico  ?  Xo  j  it  was  tlie  Government  of  the 
United  iStates  in  both  instances,  wlio  was  desirous  of  getting 
control  of  the  trade  of  those  two  nations,  iiiferior  in  ]>opula- 
tion,  inferior  in  wealth,  and  very  much  subject  to  American 
influence.'^.  They  desire^i  to  increase  that  intluencc  aud  to  ob- 
tain control  of  the  trade  of  those  two  nations,  but  it  was  not 
King  Kalflkaua,  it  was  not  the  President  of  Mexico,who  wanted 
the  treaty  j  it  was  the  (iovernint^nt  of  the  U^iite  I  States  that 
pressed  upon  those  almost  auxiliary  nations  and  forced  uj)on 
them,  almost  forced  upon  them,  tho.«<e  treaties.  Now.  Mr. 
Speaker,  1  think  we  must  to  a  certain  extent  pursue  the  same 
course. 

•'  I  tliink  we  must  to  a  certain  extent  pursue  the 
same  course  and  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,"  was  tlie  reply.  That  Gov- 
ernment went  to  Mexico  and  the  Sandwich  Islands  in 
order  to  obtain  treaties  of  commerce  witli  them  ;  we 
must  follow  tlie  same  course  and  wait  until  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  approach  n^,  or,  indeed, 
force  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  come  to 
us  and  ask  us  also  to  negotiate  with  them  new  com- 
mercial treaties.  I  cannot  say  I  was  surjirised  at  that 
language.  It  was  exactly  in  accordance  with  the 
policy  always  pursued  by  the  honorable  gentleman 
and  his  Government ;  it  was  the  same  ])olicy  which 
had  been  inaugurated  in  1877,  to  force  the  Americans 
to  come  to  us  and  nt)t  allow  Canada  to  go  to  the  Ame- 
ricans. The  (iovernment  had  a  policy  by  which  they 
were  going  to  force  the  Americans  to  come  U)  us;  they 
have  put  it  into  effect  piece  by  piece.  First,  they 
erected  a  tariff  wall  around  this  country  ;but  that  not 
being  sufficient  they  made  an  addition.  And  what 
was  that?  The  unwarrantable  manner  in  wliich  they 
commenced  to  execute  the  convention  of  1818.  I  take 
iseue  with  the  right  honorable  gentleman  upon  this, 
and  I  say  that,  in  my  estimation,  no  greater  fault  was 
ever  committed  bv  his  (Jovernment  than  in  the  way 
they  carried  out  tlie  convention  of  1818  in  ISSj.  They 
refused  to    ship    the    fish    of  Americans    in    bond. 
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They  seizei  their  schooners  for  alleged  or  trivial 
ofTences  of  the  customs  law,  and  they  placed  upon  the 
convention  uf  ISIS  ihe  narrowest  construction  it  was 
possible  to  pat  upon  it,  a  construction  so  narrow,  and 
in  some  cases  so  inhuman,  that  there  are  instances 
where  sc?iooncrs  were  forced  back  to  sea  without 
being  allowed  the  privilege  of  buying  a  single  article 
of  food  in  a  Canadian  port.  They  expected  to  bring 
down  the  Americans  by  that  pulicy.  What  was  the 
result  ?  The  result  was  the  Retaliation  Bill— the  Bill 
which  was  passed  in  1887,  when  the  American  Con- 
gress authorized  the  President  at  any  moment  to  sever 
commercial  intercourse  between  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  The  Government  had  not  anticipated  that 
action.  Still  they  did  not  move,  l^ut  it  is  well  for 
Canada  that  there  is  in  the  United  states  a  Canadian 
with  a  true  Canad'an  heart,  a  man  who  has  the  honor 
of  being  daily  abused  by  the  Conservative  press  of 
this  country,  a  man  whose  name,  when  it  was  men- 
tioned the  other,  day  in  connection  with  this  very 
subject,  was  received  with  jeers,  to  their  shame  be  it 
pai<i,  by  the  majority  of  this  House.  Erastus  Wiman 
step])ed  to  the  front,  and  he  did  then  what  should 
have  been  done  long  before  by  the  Government  oi 
Canada -he  constituted  himself  ambassador  for 
Canada  to  the  United  States,  and  had  an  interview 
with  Mr.  Bayard. 

Some  honorable  members : — Oh  I  oh ! 

Mr.  Laurier  : — Is  there  any  dissent  expressed  to 
that  ?  Have  honorable  gentlemen  opposite  forgotten 
their  own  history  ?  Have  they  forgotten  the  language 
which  was  used  not  later  than  twelve  months  ago 
by  Sir  Charles  Tupper  in  this  House  ?  Have  they 
forgotten  the  praise  given  on  that  occasion  to  Mr. 
Wiman  by  Sir  Charles  Tupper  ?  If  they  have,  let 
me  recallthe  language  used  on  that  occasion  by  Sir 
Charles.     He  said  : 

1  know  this,  that  a  mutual  friend — I  have  no  objection  to 
mentioning  that  it  was  Mr.  ,Wiman — at  an  early  aay  after 
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lliissnpprh  wa-'ileliveroH,  intimated  to  me  ihnt  lie  liad  liad  a 
long  conversation  with  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  Tnited 
States,  Mr  Layard,  and  that  tliat  gentleman  had  said  that  he 
wonld  bo  very  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  of  discussing  the 
mutual  Halations  of  Canada  and  the  Unitoil  States  with  either 
my  right  honorable  friend  the  Premier  of  (.'anada  or  myse  If. 

Some  honorable  members  : — Chestnuts  ! 

Mr.  Luurier  : — Chestnuts,  says  an  honorable  gen- 
tleman. Sir,  I  am  really  sur])ri8e<l  that  on  a  subject  of 
such  vital  importance  as  tliis,  so  much  levity  should 
be  displayed.  Hut  this  is  quite  in  keeping  with  the 
policy  of  the  Governn)ent  which  honorable  gentlenjen 
op}>osite  follow.  If  Mr.  Wiman  on  that  occasion  had 
not  stopped  tu  the  front,  what  would  liave  been  the 
conrocjuencoH?  I  <lo  not  know,  but  the  Government, 
at  all  events,  thought  it  lit  and  proper  at  last  to  move, 
and  they  commenced  to  act  upon  the  suggestion  and 
the  action  of  Mr.  Wiman.  and  ])rom])tly  Sir  Charles 
Tupper  went  to  Washington.  He  did  what  should 
have  been  done  venrs  ago,  and  he  had  an  interview 
with  Secretary  of  State  Jiayard.  It  is  pro])er  to  refer 
to  the  corres]M)ndence  which  was  the  consequence  of 
that  interview  between  Sir  Charles  Tupper  and  Mr. 
IJavard.  It  originated  in  a  letter  written  bv  ^Fr.  J^avard 
to  Sir  Charles  Tupper,  and  in  which  is  to  be  found  a 
very  significant  ])aragraph: 

1  am  confident  we  but  seek  to  attain  a  just  and  permanent 
8^ttK  iiient — and  there  is  but  one  way  to  procure  it^-aud  that 
is  by  a  8traightforwar<l  treatment  on  a  liberal  ani  states- 
manlike plan  of  tlie  entire  commercial  relations  of  the  two 
countries.  1  say  commercial,  because  I  do  not  projiose  to 
include,  however  indirectly,  or  by  any  intendment,  however 
partial  or  oblique,  the  r)olitical  relations  of  Cana<la  and  the 
United  States,  nor  to  afl'ect  the  legislative  independence  of 
either  country 

To  this  paragraph  Sir  Charles  Tupper  responded 
in  a  similar  spirit : 

Mv  Dear  Mr.  Bayard, 

I  had  great  pleasure  in  receiving  your  letter  of  May  31, 
evincing  as  it  does   the   importance  which  you   attach   to  an 
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amicable  adjustment  of  t}ie  fisheries  question  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  cordial  commercial  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  Canadn,  under  which  such  vast  and  mutually  bene- 
ficial repults  have  grown  up.  1  entirely  concur  in  your  state- 
ment that  we  both  seek  to  attain  a  just  and  permanent  set- 
tlement— and  that  there  is  but  one  way  to  procure   it and 

that  is  by  a  straighfonvard  treatment  on  a  liberal  and  states- 
manlike plan  of  the  entire  commercial  relations  of  the  two 
countries. 

It  is  a  matter,  of  history  that,  in  consequence  of 
that  correspondence,  commissioners  were  appointed 
to  meet  at  Washington  to  settle  that  question.  And 
when  thev  met,  Sir  Charles  Tupper,  remembering  the 
paragraph  which  I  have  jusl  quoted,  remembering 
the  spirit  which  had  dictated  that  correspondence 
between  himself  and  Mr.  Bayard,  was  prompt  in  ask- 
ing from  the  American  plenipotentiaries  a  settlement 
of  the  question  upon  the  very  basis  which  had  been 
laid  down  by  Mr.  Bayard— that  is  to  say,  a  commercial 
basis.     He  made  the  following  propositions: — 

Thfd  with  the  view  of  removing  all  causes  of  difference  in 
connection  with  the  fislieries,  it  is  proposed  by  Her  Majesty's 
plenipotentiaries  that  the  fisliernien  of  both  countries  shall 
liJive  all  the  privileges  enjoyed  during  the  existence  of  the 
fishery  articles  of  the  treaty  of  Washington,  in  consideration 
of  a  inutual  arrangement  providing  for  greater  freedom  of 
commercial  intercourse  between  the  United  States  and  Canada 
and  Newfoundland. 

Such  was  the  proposition  made  by  Sir  Cliarles 
Tupi)er,  and  this  proposition  was  in  conformity  with 
the  ])roi)osition  contained  in  the  letter  of  Mr.  Bayard 
to  him.  FoT  what  reason  and  for  what  cause  was 
this  proposition  rejected  by  Mr.  Bayard  and  the 
American  plenipotentiaries  ?  Simply  on  account  of 
the  policy  which  honorable  gentlemen  opposite  had 
followed  in  regard  to  the  Fishery  Treaty,  simply  on 
account  of  the  irritation  which  had  been  caused  in 
the  United  States 
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in  wliich  that  treiity   had  been  carried  out.     Perhaps, 
Sir,  that  will  be  disputed  also,  but,  if  disputeil,  I  can 
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bring  an  imp  >rtant  witne^^  to  support  my  wtatoment, 
and  my  witnc^ss  on  this  occa-'ion  will  be  Sir  Charles 
Tupper  himself.  Speaking  ui*  this  very  iVict  and 
explaining  the  reason  why  the  offer  he  had  made  had 
not  been  accepted,  Sir  Charles  Tapper  used  the  fol- 
lowing words  : — 

Mr.  Day.in.l  an«l  tho-;-*  oth^r  ir'^ntlomeTi  n:x\t\  that  "there  is 
onlv  oTie  UMV  to  reach  this  (for  Coii;i5ros.s  :iloae  can  tako  the 
rUity  Oil  any  articled,  and  on  acoount  of  the  oxasi)o ration  that 
lia>  betMi  t'xcitel  in  this  country  by  those  fishery  (lilliculties, 
you  havo  seen  the  n.'sult,  you  have  an  unanimous  Bill  passed 
hy  the  Ifou'io  of  KoT>re?orita'-ive-;  iv.\  Ipass*^-!  hy  th"  Sr^nat'^an-l 
as-;onte«l  to  hy  the  I'resitlent,  you  have  to  meet  what  they  hold 
was  the  inho-^pitahh^  conduct  (they  used  good  deal  stronger 
terms  in  some  of  their  ."I'tate  papers,  1  am  very  sorry  to  say) 
of  (.'ana<ia  in  roferenort  to  th«*  treatm**nt  of  th<'ir  fishermen, 
our  reprosentativt^s  have  said  that  lh*v*y  wo  il  1  never  jmrcliaso 
from  (.*anada  any  immunity  for  their  fishermen  by  reciprocal 
trade  arrangements."  iinbiiod,  as  their  mind^  were,  with  the 
idea  that  we  had  a-iopted  that  policy  to  force  reciprocity  upon 
them. 

Now,  Sir,  you  have  the  opinion  of  the  man  best 
(lualilied  to  give  evidence  upon  that  subject,  that  the 
reason  why  the  free  trade  relations  which  were 
touched  upon  by  Mr.  Hayard  in  his  correspondence 
with  Mr.  Tupper  were  not  carried  out,  was  just  on 
account  of  the  policy  which  had  been  folh)wed  by 
honorable  gentlemen  opposite  upon  that  very  ques- 
tion. The  right  honorable  gentleman  and  his  Gov- 
ernment have  always  prided  themselves  upon  their 
superior  wisdom  and  statesmanship,  but  upon  this 
occasion  T  ask.  where  was  the  wisdom  and  where  was 
the  statesmanship  ?  If  the  motion  that  mv  honorable 
friend  behind  me  (Mr.  Da  vies)  made  in  18S4,  when  he 
suggested  that  the  Oovernment  should  send  a  com- 
missioner to  Washington  in  order  to  settle  this  ques- 
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tion,  had  been  adopted,  then,  Sir,  does  it  not  follow 
from  what  I  have  stated  that  thero  was  a  chance  to 
be  heard  and  a  chance  of  obtaining  what  we  had  in 
view  ?  At  that  time  the  Government  would  not  yield 
to  the  pressure  put  upon  them.  They  would^  not 
send  a  commissioner  to  Washington,  ])ut  tliree  years 
later  they  were  forced  to  send  one,  and  upon  that 
occasion, as  on  manv  other  occasions  when  thev  acted, 
it  was  too  late.  If  the  Government  liad  then  acted  in 
time  they  would  have  obtained  some  result  ;  l.>ut 
they  refused  to  act  in  time,  and 

THEY    LOST    EVERYTHING. 

To  day  we  see  the    same  policy  .«till    pursued,   the 
same  policy   of  procrastination,   and   we  are  forced 
upon  this  occasion  to  suggest  what,    in  our  judgment, 
is  the  true  policy  that  should  be  followed  in  the  inte- 
rest of  Canada.     What  followed  the  result  of  the  last 
negotiation  at  Washington  ?  The  treaty  was  rejected, 
it  is  true,  and  rejected  by  the  American  Senate.which 
had  the  power  to  deal  with  this  ciuestion.     Then  came 
the  celebrated  Message   from  President  Cleveland — 
and  there  is  this  to  be  said  in  favor  of  the  President's 
Message,  that  he  simply    suggested  (since  he  might 
be  called    upon    at  any   time  by    the  action    of  this 
Government  to  put  the  Retaliation  Act  in  force)  that 
a  milder  course  should  be  adopted  than  the  course 
demanded  then.     President  Cleveland  simply  said  tu 
the  American  nation  :  '*  I  may  be  called   upon  at  any 
moment  to  put  that  Act  into  force,  but  T  cannot  put 
that  Act  into  force  without,  to  a  large  extent,  injuring 
American    trade.     There  is    a    better  way   to  reach 
the  Canadian  people,  since  they  refuse  to  carry   our 
fish  in  bond.     Instead  of  shutting    out  all   their  im- 
ports it  would  be  better  for  us  to   prevent  them   car- 
rying their  goods  in  bond  upon  our  railways."    Such, 
however,  was  the  bitter  sentiment  of  the  American 
people  against  us  at  that  time,that  Congress  refused  to 
act  upon  the  suggestion  of  President  Cleveland.     No- 
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thing  came  of  liia  suggestion  ;  the  Act  remains  in  force 
and  at  th?3  moment  we  are  just  in  this  poiition  :  that 
to-morrow,  ur  the  day  after  to-morrow,  the  new  ad- 
ministration may  at  any  time,  if  they  choo-je,  cut  off 
altogether  the  existing  commercial  relations  between 
Canada  and  the  United  States.  Again  I  ask  :  What 
is  to  be  done  ?  What  is  the  policy  that  ought  to  bo 
followed  by  C:  nada  ?     I  say  to  the  Government, 

REVERSE    Y()1:H  POLICY, 

give  up  the  policy  of  harshness  which  you  have  been 
following  hitherto,  and  adopt  the  policy  of  concilia- 
tion ;  admit  that  you  have  been  in  the  wrong,  and 
(uideavor,  not  by  threats  or  by  acts  of  violence,to  ob- 
tain reciprocity  of  trade  with  that  country, but  endeav- 
or to  obtain  it  by  negotiation  and  peaceable  means. 
I  am  aware,  from  my  pa^^t  experience,  tliat  in  daring 
as  I  tlo  now,  upon  an  international  4uesti(m,  to  say 
to  the  (Jovernment  that  they  were  in  the  wrong,  and 
to  ::ay  that  the  other  nation  was  in  the  right,  I  will 
bring  omo  more  upon  my  head  all  the  thundering 
indignation  of  the  Conservative  ]>re5s  and  party.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  I  hold  that  there  is  all  the  more  rea- 
son to  speak  upon  the  question,  because  it  is  an  in- 
ternational question.  Because  the  consequences  may 
be  graver,  there  is  all  the  more  re.json  to  act,  and  to 
act  promptly,  and  to  speak  in  no  uncertain  tone.^.  I 
know  very  well  from  my  past  experiencre  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  Conservative  pariy  of  this  country 
have  always  understood  ])arty  allegiance,  that  it  is  an 
act  of  <lisloyalty,  that  it  is  an  act  of  treason  to  attack 
Ministers  who  shield  themselves  bfhind  the  sacred 
name  of  countrv  ;  but.  Sir,  I  sav  without  offence,that 
I  do  not  care  for  the  Ministers,  but  I  do  care  for  mv 
country,  wliich  may  suffer  from  their  condiict.  The 
tacticsOf  the  Conservative  party  are  not  new,  thfy 
have  alwavs  been  the  same,  and  it  has  alwavs  bein 
held  disloyaltv  an<l  treason  to  attack  the  Conserva- 
tive  Ministers,  even  though  it  be  to  save  the  country. 
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There  was  a  time  in  the  history  of  Enpland  when  the 
American  peoplc,then  colonists  of  England,  were  forced 
into  rebellion  by  the  liarsh  conduct  of  the  British 
Government  and  by  the  tyrannical  measures  of  the 
Imperial  Piirliament.  There  wa?,  also,  at  tliat  time 
the  greatest  Englishman  of  his  day — a  man  who  has 
done  more  than  any  man  of  his  time  to  hiunch  England 
on  that  career  of  military  and  commercial  Jiggrandize- 
meiit  which  has  since  signalized  her  course.  Lord 
Chatham  never  ceased  to  call  upon  the  Government, 
and  on  the  English  Parliament,  to  retrace  their  stc])?, 
and  to  abandon  their  policy  of  harslmess  'and  adopt 

THE    POLICY    OF   C0^'CILIATI0^^ 

These  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the  House  have 
such  slavisli  opinions— and  I  can  use  no  other  word 
but  slavish — of  lovaltv,  that  it  may  not  he  amiss  if  I 
put  before  them  the  language  used  by  Lord  Chatham, 
the  greatest  Englishman  of  his  time.  He  had  to  speak 
upon  the  policy  which  had  driven  the  American  colo- 
nists into  rebellion ;  and  he  was  speaking  at  a  time 
when  those  colonists  were  in  arms,  fighting  against 
Hifl  Majesty  King  George  III.  On  one  'occasion  he 
made  Ufee  of  this  language: — 

Every  motive,  therefore,  of  justice  and  of  policy,  of  dignity 
and  of  prudence,  urges  you  to  allay  the  ferment  in  America 
— by  a  removal  of  j'our  troops  from  Boston — by  a  repeal  of 
your  Acts  of  Parliament — and  by  the  demonstration  of  amicable 
dispositions  towards  tlie  colonies.  On  the  other  hand,  every 
danger  and  every  hazard  impend  to  deter  you  from  persever- 
ance in  your  present  ruinous  measures. 

On  the  same  occasion  he  made  use  of  the  follow- 
ing language : — 

We  shall  be  forced  ultimately  to  retract  j  let  us  retract 
Avhile  we  can,  not  when  we  must.  I  say  we  must  necessarily 
undo  these  violent  oppressive  acts  J  they  must  be  repealed; 
you  will  repeal  them  ;  I  pledge  myself  for  it,  that  you  will  in 
the  end  repeal  them. 
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They  were  repealed  two  years  later,  but  they 
were  repealed  too  late.  Repealed  in  time,  they  would 
have  had  some  efTect ;  repealed  too  late,  they  only  en- 
couraged the  American  colonies  to  persevere  in  their 
action.  On  another  occasion  he  made  use  of  this  no 
less  significant  language : — 

If  I  wore  an  Amorioan,  iis  1  am  an  Englisliman,  while  a 
foreign  troop  was  landed  in  my  country,  I  never  would  lay 
down  niv  arms,  never !  never  I  never ! 

Sir,  this  language  was  held  to  he  treason  at  that 
time;  such  language  would  ))e  held  to  he  treason  tn- 
dav.  At  tiiat  time  it  was  held  to  be  treason  bv  the 
wliole  Conservative  party,  and  still  mort*  by  that  well 
meaning,  short-sighted,  tbick-]iea<led  Tory,  King 
Genrge  III.     Jle  called  Lord  Chalham 

A    T»:i'MrET   OF  sedition; 

yet,  if  the  voice  of  that  trumpet  of  se<lition  had  been 
heeded  at  that  time,  King  George  III  would  have 
saved  to  the  Hritish  C'rown  the  loss  of  those  royal 
domains  wliich  England  has  ever  since  deplored. 
Well.  Sir,  the  loyalty  of  that  great  man  which  does 
not  pander  to  prejudices,  which  does  not  court  the 
favor  of  king  or  mob,  but  which  speaks  the  truth 
whenever  the  truth  is  called  for,  tliis  is  the  loyalty  of 
this  side  of  the  House.  It  is  in  the  name  of  tliat 
loyalty  I  now  speak;  and,  doubly  encouraged  by  the 
languafije  of  that  great  man,  I  say  to  the  Canadian  Min- 
istry of  this  day  that  they  are  repeating  the  same 
fault  which  was  committed  by  the  English  Ministry 
of  177o,  and  in  the  same  terms  I  appeal  to  them  to 
retrace  their  steps  and  take  a  new  course.  Ifyou  ask 
me,  Mr.  Speakei,  to  come  down  to  practical  measures 
and  to  sav  what  I  would  recommend,  I  answer:  The 
Government  themselves  admit  that  e  new  treaty  has 
be  negotiated.  Thev  say  so  in  the  Speech  from  the 
Throne,  where  I  find  this  language: — 

It  now  only  remains  for  Canada  to  contmue  to  maintain 
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hor  rights  as  prescribed  by  the  convention  of  IS  18,  until  some 
satisfactory  readjustment  is  arranged  by  treaty  between  the 
two  nations. 

That  Speech  was  made  on  the  31st  of  January. 
They  then  contemplated  acting  under  the  convention 
of  1818.  I  am  glad  to  see  that,  though  to  some  extent 
thev  have  not  been  able  aince  then    to   come  to  anv 

^  mi 

difTerent  decision,  yot  they  have  wavered  a  little  in 
their  opinion.  When  they  were  asked  by  ray  honor- 
able friend  behind  me,  a  little  while  ago,  whether 
they  intended  to  put  into  force  the  modus  viveniii, 
they  said  it  was  under  consideration.  They  did  not 
know  whether  they  would  cr  would  not.  Well,  let 
us  help  ihem  along  a  little,  and  let  us  say  that,  in  our 
judgment  at  least,  since  they  are  to  negotiate  a  new 
treaty,  they  should  not  go  back  and  act  upon  the 
harsh  clauses  of  the  convention  of  1818,  hut  rather 
upon  the  more  generous  clauses  and  dispositions  of 
the  modus  Vivendi.  If  you  are  to  negotiate  a  new  treaty, 
it  stands  to  reason,  if  you  commence  to  harass  Ame- 
rican fishermen  by  the  enforcement  of  the  clauses  of 
the  convention  of  1818,  that  that  would  be 

A    VETiY   .SORRY    PRELUDE 

to  all  our  negotiations.  But  if  you  go  to  Washington 
with  the  generous  treatment  provided  under  the 
mo'lus  oivrndi,  there  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  an 
agreeable  and  satisfactory  solution  of  the  difficulty 
may  be  arrived  at,  in  the  only  manner  which  would 
bo  satisfactory  to  both  nations,  that  is  to  say,  upon  a 
basis  of  freer  commercial  relations  between  the  two 
countries.  Sir,  there  is  every  inducement  for  that 
policy.  I  give  it  as  my  deliberate  opinion  that,  ever 
since  the  abrogation  of  the  treaty  of  18o4,  the  relations 
of  the  two  countries  have  never  been  satisfactory ; 
they  have  never  been  openly  ho^itile,  but  they  have 
never  been  avowedly  and  generously  friendly,  always 
characterized  by   petty  annoyances  and  vulgar  bick- 
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erings  ;  and,  unfortunately,  that  state  of  things  has 
also  extended  to  the  relations  between  the  mother 
land  and  the  republic.  Nothing,  I  am  sure,  could  be 
more  painful  to  every  friend  of  England  than  the 
hostility  displayed  during  the  last  presidential  contest 
towards  England.  It  is  my  deliberate  opinion  that 
this  hostility,  displayed  at  this  date  towards  England 
by  the  American  people,  is  a  blot  on  the  fair  fame  of 
the  United  States  just  as  much  as  the  hostility  dis- 
]>layed  during  the  civil  war  by  England  towards  the 
United  States  was  a  blot  on  the  fair  fame  of  England. 
It  behooves  us,  situated  as  we  are  in  this  country, 
having  the  relations  we  have  to  the  mother  land,  and 
connected  geographically  as  we  are  with  the  United 
States,  to  help  to  create 

A  BETTER  PUBLIC  SENTIMENT 

in  the  two  countries  towards  each  other ;  and  this 
view  is  largely  shared,  I  am  glad  to  say,  by  the  whole 
Anglo-Saxon  race  in  the  two  hemispheres.  Though 
there  are  at  this  moment  these  unpleasant  characte- 
ristics in  the  relations  between  England  and  the 
United  States,  there  are  no  two  nations  in  the  world 
to-day  which  are  so  closely  allied.  Their  trade  is  daily 
increasing,  and  to-day  it  already  exceeds  the  trade  of 
any  other  two  nations.  More  than  this,  their  intel- 
lectual life  is  every  day  getting  more  and  more  inti- 
mately interwoven.  Books — all  those  important  books 
which  the  literarv  world  awaits  on  the  tiptoe  of  expec- 
tation— are  published  simultaneously  in  London  and 
New- York.  Actors  exchange  boards  ;  preachers 
exchange  puljnts;  there  is  no  artistic  or  literary  fame 
originated  in  one  country  which  is  safe  and  secure 
until  it  has  been  sanctioned  in  the  other.  While  all 
these  facts  are  healthy,  I,  for  my  part,  would  want 
Canada  to  step  into  the  movement,  to  turn  a  new  leaf 
in  her  history,  to  forget  the  past,  and  to  do  her  share 
to  reach  that  which  must  be,  I  suppose,  and  I  hope, 
the  ultimate  object,  namely,  closer  and   ever  closer 
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union   between   all   countries  of  British   origin  aucl 
British  institutions.  With  these  views,  I  beg  to  move: 

That  all  the  words  after  the  word  "  Thnt  "  be  left  out, 
and  the  followmg  inserted  instead  thereof: — "  In  view  of  the 
rf^'ection  l)y  tlie  Senate  of'tlio  United  States  of  tlie  Wash- 
ington Treaty  of  1S8S,  and  tho  unfortunjite  and  rei^rett^ible 
<liftV^rences  existing  between  Canaia  and  tlie  United  States  on 
th(*  Fishery  aud  Trade  questions,  this  House  is  of  oi)inion  th.it 
stops  «^}iouhl  be  taken,  at  an  early  day,  by  tlie  Govern'uent  oi 
Cana  la,  for  the  satis fav^.io'-y  adjustment  of  such  ditivjrence<, 
and  the  securing  of  unrestricted  freedom  in  the  trade  relation:? 
of  the  two  countries,  and  that,  in  any  negotiations  entere.l 
ujron  for  such  purposes,  Cana(la  i^hould  be  directly  represented 
by  some  one  nominated  by  its  Government. 

Tliat,  in  the  meantime,  and  to  jjermit  of  such  Us^gotiations 
being  favorably  entered  on,  an<l  to  afford  evidence  of  the 
anxious  desire  of  Canada  to  promote  good  feeling,  and  to 
remove  all  possible  subjects  of  controversy,  this  House  is  of 
opinion  that  the  modus  ciccJidl  proposed  on  behalf  of  the 
British  Government  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
with  respect  to  the  Fisheries  shouM  be  continued  in  operation 
during  tlio  ensuing  fishing  season. 


MR.    MERCIER'S    LAW     RATIFIED    BY 

PARLIAMENT 


MR.    LAI'RIER's   speech    AGAINST   THE    "  VETO  " 


On  lhe20tliMarch,  1S89,  Mr.  O'Biien,  member  for  Mus- 
koka,  made  the  following  motion  in  the  Commons  : 

•»  That  all  after  the  word  *^  That  ■'  bo  loft  out,  and  the 
following  inserted  in  lieu  thereof:  "  Mr.  Speaker  do  not  now 
leave  the  Chair,  but  that  it  be  resolved,  that  an  humble 
Address  be  |)re>ented  to  Ilia  Excellency  the  (iovernor  General, 
setting  forth  :  1.  That  this  House  regards  the  })Ower  of  disal- 
lowing the  Acts  of  the  Legislative  Assemblies  of  the  Provinces, 
vested  in  His  Excellency  in  Conncil,  as  a  prerogative  essential 
to  the  national  existence  of  the  Dominion  ]  2.  That  this  great 
power,  while  it  should  never  be  wantonly  exorcised,  should 
t)e  fearley^sly  used  for  the  protection  of  the  rights  of  a  minority, 
for  the  preservation  of  the  fundamental  prmciples  of  tht*  con- 
stitution, an<l  for  safe-guarding  the  general  interests  of  the 
peoj)le;  3.  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  House,  the  puS"iag<»  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  IVovii.ce  of  Quebec  of  the  Act  entitled 
*  An  Act  respecting  the  settlement  of  the  Jesuits'  Estates'  is 
beyond  the  power  of  that  Legislature.  Firstly,  bee  »uso  it 
endows  from  public  funds  a  religious  organization,  thereby 
violating  the  undoubted  constitutional  principle  of  the  com- 
j»lete  separation  of  Church  and  State  and  of  the  absolute 
equality  of  all  denominations  before  the  law.  Secondly, 
because  it  recognizes  the  usurpation  of  a  right  by  a  foreign 
authority,  namely.  His  Holiness  the  Pope  of  Rome,  to  claim 
that  his  consent  was  necessary  to  empower  the  Provincial 
Leg.slature  to  dispose  of  a  portion  of  the  public  domam.  anl 
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also  beca'ise  the  Art  is  ma«le  to  (l<»ponf?  ui>on  the  will,  and  the 
appropriation  of  the  grant  thereby  ma«.le  us  subject  to  the 
control  (jf  the  same  authority.  And,  thinlly,  becaur^e  the 
endowment  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  an  alien,  secret  and  jkoli- 
tico-religious  bo  ly,  the  expulsion  of  which  from  eveiy  Chris- 
tian community  wherein  it  has  had  a  fo^itinz  has  been  rendereti 
necessary  by  its  intolerant  and  mischievous  intermeddling 
with  the  functions  of  civil  government,  is  fmught  with  dan^r 
to  th(?  civil  and  religious  liberties  ofthe  j>eoplo  of  Canada. 
And  this  House,  therefore,  prays  that  His  Excellency  will  be 
graciously  pleased  to  disallow  the  siiid  Act.  " 

This  motion  was,  alter  a  long  debate,  rejected   on   a  divi- 
sion of  1  y>H  to  1 3. 

31 R.     LAURIERS     SPEECH 

(Sitting  of  the  2Sth  March) 

Mr.    SPEAKEIi, 

It  is  not  often  that  we  on  this   side  of  the  ITous^ 
can  have  the   privilege   t)f  yuppurting  the  policy  of 
the   Government.     Tn  this  instance,  when  the  action 
of  the  (loverninent  ii*  assailed    by  a  number  of  their 
supporters,  when  their  action  has   already  caused  an 
agitation   which    unfortunately  is  not  unmixed  with 
religious  bitterness,  not  one  word   certainly  will  fall 
from  my  lips  which  would  tend  to  fan  those  religious 
flames  ;    and    I  may  say  at  once,  repeating  what  was 
said  this  afternoon  by  my  honorable  friend  from  Both- 
well(Mr.  Mill8),in  the  admirable  speech  he  delivered, 
that  the  course  of  the  Government  receives,    with  a 
few  exceptions  which  I  respect,  the  entire  support  of 
the  L,beral  party.  No  other  courseiMr.  Speaker,  than 
the  course  which  we  intend  to  take  on  this  side  of  the 
House,  would  be  consistent  with  the  policy  which  we 
have  been  advocating  for  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years 
— nay,ever  since  Confederation  has  been  in  existence. 
And,  Sir,  I  hasten  at  once  to  congratulate  the  Gov- 
ernment upon  the  fact  that  at  last  they  have  come 
to  the  true   policy   which  they  have  often   fought 
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against,  that  the  only  basis  iiy)on  which  we  can  suc- 
cessfully carry  on  this  Confederation  is  to  recognize 
the  principle  of  pvnvincial  rights.  And  I  cannot  but 
say  also  that  if  tlie  Guvernment  to  day  have  to  face 
this  trouble  in  tlieir  own  camp,  if  they  have  to  meet 
this  agitation  which  is  now  going  on  in  tlie  Province 
of  Ontario,  and  of  which  the  honorable  member  for 
North  Simcoe  (Mr.  McCarthy)  said  yesterday  we  have 
not  seen  the  last,  it  is  due  altogether 

TO  THE   VlCIOlji   roLicv 

which  ha3  been  followed  by  the  Administration,  and 
before  the  consequences  of  wliich  they  have  at  last  to 
recede;  it  is  due  altogecher  to  the  manner  in  which 
thoy  have  governed  this  country,  and  to  the  means 
they  have  u^ed  to  obtain  a  majority  to  support  them. 
Sir,  this  is  not  a  party  (question  ;  it  is  at  most  a  family 
quarrel ;  it  is  simply  a  domestic  di.'-turbance  in  the 
ranks  of  the  Conservative  party.  A  t-ection  of  the 
Con^servative  party  now  require  the  Government  to 
stand  u])  or  to  stand  down,  whichever  it  may  be,  to 
the  exigencies  of  the  doctrine  of  di*?allowance,  such 
as  the  Ciovernment  has  taught  it,  and  such  as  theiiov- 
ernment  more  than  once  called  upon  them  to  act  upon. 
Well,  there  mu^t  always  be  a  day  of  retribution,  and 
that  day  I  think  is  coming  for  the  Government.  The 
two  chief  provinces  of  which  this  Confederation  is 
composed  are  vastly  dissimilar.  One  is  French  in 
origin  ;  the  other  l^ritish.  One  is  Catholic  in  religion; 
the  other  is  Protestant.  And  in  each  are  to  be  found 
the  prejudices  peculiar  to  tlie  creed  and  race  of  each. 
I  sav  prejudices,  and  I  u^e  the  word  advisedly,  nor 
do  i  use  it  in  any  contemptuous  sense,  for  everybody 
must  recognize  the  fact  that,  wlierever  you  find  strong 
convictions,  you  generally  find  an  exaggeration  of 
feeling  very  apt  to  carry  men  beyond  the  legitimate 
consequence  of  their  convictions.  Now,  ever  since  the 
year  1854,  I  charge  against  the  Government  and 
against  the  Conservative  party  that  they   have  been 
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able  to  retain  power,  almost  without  interruption, 
largely  bv  pandering  to  the  prejudices  of  the  one  pro- 
vince and  the  prejudices  of  the  other  province.  In  the 
good  Catholic  province  of  Quebec,  to  which  I  belong, 
the  party  supporting  the  Administration  have  alwavs 
represented  thenii^elves  as  the  champions  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  cause.  They  have  alwavs  denounced 
their  opponents,  the  Liberals  of  Frencfi  origin  like 
mysclf,as  men  of  dangerous  doctrines  and  tendencies. 
They  have  always  represented  the  Liberals  of  Ontario 
as  men  actuated  in  all  their  actions  and  inspirations 
by  a  hatred  of  everything  French  and  Catholic.  At 
tlie  same  time,  in  the  ^ood  Protestant  Province  of 
Ontario,  the  same  party  has  always  been  held  up  to 
the  front  as  the  party  of  unbending  and  uncompro- 
mising Protestantism  and  the  Conservative  press  to- 
day represent  honorable  gentlemen  on  this  side  as 
basely  pandering  to  the  influenceof  the  French  people 
and  of  the  Catholic  persuasion.  Now  this  game  has 
been  for  a  long  time  successful,  but,  perhaps,  before 
going  further,  I  may  recall  this  fact,  known  by  all 
those  who  are  now  listening  to  me,  that 

THE   ATTITUDE   OF   THE   CONSERVATIVE   PARTY 

of  Ontario  has  always  been  just  what  I  represent  it  to 
be.  It  n)ay  not  be  so  well  known  that,  at  the  same 
time,  the  Liberals  of  Ontario  are  charged  by  the  Con- 
servatives of  the  province  of  Quebec,  not  with  pan- 
dering to  the  Catholic  influence,but  with  being  hostile 
to  Catholic  influence — and  so  the  charges  work  both 
ways. 

In  one  Province  the  Liberals  are  charged  with 
one  offence,  and  in  the  other  with  another.  I  could 
<[U0te  columns  upon  columns  of  the  press  which 
supports  the  right  honorable  gentleman  to  prove  what 
I  say,  but  I  shall  limit  myself  to  one  short  paragraph. 
The  school  question  in  Ontario  is  a  burning  question. 
The  honorable  member  for  Bruce  (Mr.  McNeil)  yes- 
terday spoke  almost  of  nothing  else.    A  few  days  ago 
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there  was  in  the  Legij^lature  of  Ontario  a  debate  upon 
this  very  question.  The  Government  of  Mr.  Mowat 
were  charged  by  the  Conservative  party  with  unduly 
favoring  the  teaching  of  the  French  language  in  the 
schools  of  Ontario.  The  debate  was  commented  upon 
in  the  province  of  Quebec ;  La  Minerve^  one  of  the 
papers  which  support  the  Administration,  an  organ 
of  the  Conservative  party,  referred  as  follows  to  this 
very  debate : — 

The  motion  of  tlie  honoi  jiblo  member  for  Eiist  Durham 
(Mr.  Criiig)  was  fohovveti  by  a  most  brilliant  reply  strongly 
coiiceivc'l,  broivl  in  view  and  conclusive,  from  the  Honorable 
it.  W.  Ko.<s,  Minister  of  Public  Instruction.  Mr.  Ross  is  a  Grit 
of  the  clearest  water,  but  we  are  too  much  accustomed  to  the 
Uallophobic  denunciations  of  that  party  and  to  the  intempe- 
rance ol' tln'ir  language,  when  the  Provimie  of  Quebec  is  in 
question,  not  to  rejoice  at  anything  which  remotely  or  approx- 
imately can  look  like  a  conversion. 

You  see  the  gist  of  this  statement.  It  was  charged 
that  the  language  of  Mr.  Ross  was  an  exception, 
whereas  the  oliarge  made  by  the  Conservative  [)arty 
in  Ontario  against  the  Administration  for  which  Mr. 
Ross  spoke  was  the  very  thing  which  is  given  him 
here  as  an  exception.  S  )  it  has  always  been.  The 
party  has 

ALWAYS    HAIi    TWO    FA«:KS  — 

a  rigid  Protestant  face  turning  towards  tlie  west,  and 
a  devout  Catholic  face  turning  towards  the  ea^t.  In 
the  province  of  Ontario,  the  rallying  cry  of  the  party 
has  always  been  :  "Protestants,  beware!  these  Grits 
are  weak  Protestants!  " 

Some  honorable  members  :  —No.  never. 

Mr.  Laurier  : — Among  the  Protestants  of  Quebec, 
their  cry  has  always  been :  '*  Catholics,  beware,  the 
Liberals  are  we.ik  and  bad  Catholics ! "  This  game 
has  been  successful  for  a  long  time,  but  it  cannot 
alwavs  be  suc(  o.T^ifM.l,  and  T  say  the  day  of  retribution 
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is  now  coming.    I  say  that  this  motion  which  we  now 
have  is  in  many  senses  much  to  be  deprecated,  and  I 
endorse  every  word  which  fell  the  other  dav  from  the 
honorable  member  for  Northumberland  (Mr.Mitchell). 
It  seems  to  me  that  all  he  said  then    were  words  of 
wisdom,  but  at  the  same  time  I  cannot  resist  the  con- 
viction that  the  Government  of  to-day  are  only   reap- 
ing what  they  have  been  sowing.    They  have  allowed 
a  large  cla?s  of  the  Protestant  population   of  Ontario 
to  look  upon  them  as  the  champions  of  Protestantism. 
Thev    have  affirmed    the    doctrine  of  disallowance 
among  that  seclion  of  the  party  and  now  that  section 
cries  out :  We  have  always  looked  upon  you   as  the 
champions  of  Protestantism  ;  here  is  legislation  which 
we  deem  offensive  to  the   Protestant   interest   and  to 
the  interest  of  the  country  at  large,  and  we  call  upon 
you  to  exercise  those  powers  of  disallowance  which 
you  have  so  often  exerci'?ed  in  the  past.     Well,  as  far 
as  the  Liberal  party  is  concerned,  their  attitude  upon 
this  question  was  known  before  it  was   explained  in 
this  debate.     The  Liberal  party  always   endeavors  to 
meet    those    (juesiions,     from   a  point  of  view   that 
would  include  all  different  religious  interests.  Among 
the  many  questions   which    divided  the  two   parties, 
there  is  no  one   upon   which  the   policy   of  the   two 
parties  has  been  so   clearly    cut   as   upon  this.     The 
T'onservative  party,  led  by  the  right   honorable  gen- 
tleman, have  alwaya  held  the  doctrine  that  they  have 
the  right  to  review  the  legislation  of  any  Local  Legis- 
lature. We,  on  the  other  hand,  have  always  pretended 
that  the  only  way  to  carry  out  this  Confederation   is 
to  admit  the  principle  that  within  its  sphere,   within 
the  sphere  allotted  to  it  by  the  constitution, 

EACH   PROVINCE   IS  QUITE   AS  INDEPENDENT 

of  the  control  of  the  Dominion  Parliament,  as  the 
Dominion  Parliament  is  independent  of  the  control 
of  the  Local  Legislatures. 

On  the  contrary,  the  honorable  gentleman  has 
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maintained  again  and  again  upon  the  floor  of  this 
House  and  by  administrative  acts  that  he  claimed  the 
power  to  review  local  legislation,  to  see  whether  it 
was  right  or  wrong,  and,  if  he  found  it  clashing  with 
his  ideas  of  right,  to  set  it  aside.  We  all  remember 
the  famous  Streams'  Bill.  What  was  the  language 
used  on  that  occasion  by  the  honorable  gentleman  ? 
He  claimed  that  it  was  a  question  of  purely  prov- 
incial character,  that  it  was  one  which  was  clearly 
within  the  competence  of  the  Legislature  of  Ontario, 
and  yet  the  honorable  gentleman  took  it  upon  him- 
self to  disallow  it,  and  for  what  reason  ?  For  no  other 
rea3on  than  that  the  act  clashed  with  his  own  opinions 
of  what  was  right  and  what  was  wrong?  Pie  spoke  as 
follows  in  regard  to  it : — 

But  hero,  whore  wo  uiconc  country  and  all  togotlier,  and 
we  go  fro;n  one  province  to  another  as  wo  do  from  one  county 
to  anoth*>r  and  from  one  to^n  to  another,  is  it  to  be  borno 
that  laws  whioli  bin<l  civilize  I  society  tO'jother,  which  distin- 
guish civilivation  from  barbarism,  protect  lifo,  reputation  and 
)>roperty,  should  be  chssimilar ;  that  wliat  should  be  a  merit  in 
o:ie  province  should  bo  a  crime  in  another,  and  that  different 
laws  should  prevail  ? 

Upon  that  occasion  the  honorable  gentleman  took 
upon  himself  to  review  the  law  of  the  province,  and, 
finding  it  was  not  consistent  with  what  he  believed  to 
be  right,  ho  disallowe<i  it.  It  shocked  the  tenderness 
of  the  right  honorable  gentleman's  conscience  that 
the  Legislature  of  Ontario  provided  that  Mr.  Cald- 
well could  not  pass  his  logs  through  Mr.  McLaren's 
improvements  without  paying  toll,  though  the  Privy 
Council  afterwards  decided  that,  without  the  law, 
Mr.  Caldwell  could  have  used  those  improvements 
without  paying  any  tolls  at  all.  The  honorable  gentle- 
man now  comes  to  the  doctrine  which  has  been  very 
many  times  advocated  on  this  side  of  the  House,  that 
he  has  not  to  consider  whether  this  provincial  legis- 
lation is  good,  bad  or  indifferent ;  it  is  altogether 
within  the  competence  of  the  Local   Logislature  of 
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Quebec,  and  therefore,  says  he,  let  it  pass.  Let  us 
read  the  report  of  the  Minister  of  Justice  of  the  day 
on  the  Streams'  Bill  and  compare  it  with  the  report  of 
the  Minister  of  Justice  upon  the  present  occasion. 
The  Minister  of  Justice  said  : — 

I  think  the  power  of  the  Ixjcal  Legislature  to  take  away  tho 
rights  of  one  man  and  vest  them  in  another  as  is  done  by  this  Act, 
is  exceedingly  doubtful,  but,  assuming  that  such  right  does, 
in  strictness,  exist,  I  think  it  devolves  upon  this  Government 
to  see  that  such  power  is  not  exercised,  in  flagrant  violation 
of  private  rights  and  natural  justice,  especially  when,  as  in  this 
case,  in  addition  to  interfering  with  private  rights  in  the  way 
alluded  to,  the  Act  overrides  a  decision  of  a  court  of  compe- 
tent jurisdiction,  by  declaring  retrospectively  that  the  law 
alwiiys  was,  an  1  is,  different  from  that  laid  down  by  the  court. 

Now,  let  U3  look  at  the  report  of  the  Minister  of 
Justice  in  the  present  case.  It  is  extremely  short  and 
sweet.  The  Minister  of  Justice  simply  says,  referring 
to  some  petitions  asking  for  disallowance : — 

Before  the  petition  in  question  came  before  him  for  his 
consideration  the  undersigned  had  already  recommended  to 
Your  Excellency  that  the  Act  in  question  should  be  left  to 
its  oi)eration.  The  memorials  referred  to  have  not  c-onvineed 
the  un.hMsigned  that  that  recommendation  should  be  changed. 
The  subjt'ot-matter  of  the  Act  is  one  of  provincial  concern 
only,  having  relation  to  a  fiscal  matter  entirely  within  the 
control  of  the  I-iegislature  of  Quebec. 

Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 

SOUND   LIBERAL    DOCTRINE. 

This  is  the  very  doctrine  which  has  been  always 
maintained  and  supported  on  this  side  of  the  IIouBe, 
and  once  more  I  beg  to  tender  my  thanks  and  my 
congratulations  to  the  honorable  gentleman  on  hav- 
ing at  last  come  to  the  true  and  only  basis  upon 
which  this  constitution  of  ours  can  be  satisfactorily 
maintained  and  supported.     It  takes  a  long  time, 
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however,  for  a  true  principle  to  penetrate  the  per- 
verted minds,  as  I  miglitsay,  of  the  honorable  gentle- 
men opposite.  No,  I  beg  their  pardon,  it  does  not 
always  take  so  long  a  time;  sometimes  the  operation 
is  as  fast  as  at  others  it  is  Aow.  Only  thr^^o  weeks  ago, 
we  tondered  .ulvice  to  the  Administration  as  to  the 
manner  in  \\  !iicli  they  rthuuld  treat  our  friends  to  the 
South  in  reference  to  the  nodus  Vivendi.  Our  advice 
was  treated  with  contempt,  and  it  was  stated  by 
honorable  Lrentlemen  opposite  that  the  proposal  would 
be  r(.v«»ive«l  with  ^corn  ]iy  the  peoi)le  of  this  country; 
and  yet,  within  tliroe  weeks,  they  have  changed  their 
minds  and  acrepti'<l  the  policy  which  we  suggested, 
I  can  only  say  that,  as  long  as  the  Administration 
continue  to  act  in  that  way,  tirst  to  reject  the  policy 
of  the  Opi)osition  and  then  to  steal  our  clothes  and 
dro^s  thohi-ielves  in  them,  the  countrv  would  not  he 
the  lo?er.  I  had  hesitated,  before  I  resolved  to  speak 
on  his  question,  whetlier  T  should  confine  myself  to 
this  statMiient  and  tlipn  sit  down,  but! cannot  ignore, 
no  one  who  has  at  liuart  the  interests  uf  this  country, 
tlie  ])Pace  and  harmony  of  this  country,  can  ignore 
tlie  agitation  which  is  now  going  on  in  the  province 
of  Ontario.  Coming  as  I  do  from  the  province  of 
Quebec,  being  a  member  of  the  Catholic  persuasion 
and  a  supporter  of  the  Government  which  passed  the 
legislation,  I  cannot  but  view  with  deep  concern  the 
attempt  which  is  now  being  made  to  arouse  our  Pro- 
testant fellow-citizens  in  the  province  of  Ontario 
against  that  legislation.  Let  me  say  this,  which  must 
be  obvious  to  every  honorable  member,  that,  if  we 
approach  this  (juestion,  or  any  question,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  religious  opinions  which  any  of 
us  profess,  we  are  apt  to  stand  upon  very  narrow, 
very  unsafe,  and 

VERY    DANGEUOUS   GROUND. 

I  say  dangerous  ground  because  it  is  a  matter  of  his- 
tory, that  it  is  always  in  the  sacred  name  of  religion 
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that  the  most  savage  passions  of  mankind  have  been 
excited  and  some  of  the  most  shocking  crimes  have 
been  committed.  In  this  matter,  I  cannot  forget  the 
fact,  as  I  have  stated,  that  an  attempt  has  been  made 
to  arouse  the  feelings  of  the  province  of  Ontario,  but 
I  hope  that  that  attempt  will  not  carry,  and  that  a 
better  sentiment  will  prevail ;  I  hope  that   the   tem- 

Eerate  language  which  we  have  heard  to-day,  will 
e  understood,  and,  though  this  legislation  may  be 
objectionable  to  some  people,  yet  that  every  one*  will 
understand  that  in  these  subjects  we  must  make 
allowance  for  the  feelings  of  others.  What  is  the  cause 
of  the  agitation  which  is  now  going  on  ?  What  is  the 
cause  of  the  legislation  whicli  has  been  the  source  of 
so  much  turmoil?  Sir,  it  is  simply  this :  It  is  a  matter 
of  regret  that  the  European  nations.  France  and  Eng- 
land, when  they  came  to  this  continent,  brought  with 
them  not  only  their  laws  and  institutions,  nut  only 
their  civilization,  but  brought  also  their  hatreds.  At 
this  moment,  and  for  more  than  seventy  years  past, 
France  and  England  have  been  at  peace,  and  it  is 
given  to  our  generation  to  witness  a  spectacle  which 
would  have  seemed  almost  improbable,  not  to  say  im- 
possible, a  few  years  before.  We  have  seen  France 
and  England  arrayed  together  against  a  common  foe  ; 
and  to  us  British  subjects  of  French  origin,  British 
subjects  who  have  learned  to  love  England,  who  ap- 
preciate her  benevolent  rule,  who  would  not  go  back 
to  the  allegiance  of  France,  but  who  still  ever  cherish 
in  our  hearts  the  love  of  the  land  of  our  ancestor:?,  no 
spectacle  could  be  more  consoling  than  to  see 

THE  BANNERS  OF  FRANCE  AND  ENGLAND 

waving  together  on  the  banks  of  the  Alma,  on  the 
heights  of  Inkerman  and  amid  the  ashes  of  Sebasto- 
pol.  Such  is  the  case  to-day.  Such  was  not  the  case, 
however,  at  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  America,  at 
the  time  of  the  establishment  of  English  and  French 
posts  upon  this  continent.     On  the  contrary,   at   that 
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time  French  and  English  had  been  arrayed  fur  gene- 
rations and  centuries  in  deadly  feuds.  They  brought 
uver  these  feuds  with  them,  they  brought  over  with 
them  the  enmity  which  had  divided  them  in  Europe, 
and  here  on  this  continent  they  sought  each  other 
across  lakes  and  rivers,  mountains  and  forests,  and 
endeavored  to  inflict  upon  each  other  all  the  injury 
they  possibly  (  ould.  They  had  before  them  the  bound- 
less space  of  this  virgin  continent,  but  they  entered 
into  a  deadly  war  for  the  possession  of  the  miserable 
huts  which  constituted  their  first  establishments. 
Well,  the  long  duel,  as  we  know,  was  settled  on  the 
plains  of  Abraham.  The  war,  however,  was  carried 
on  for  a  year  longer  by  the  Chevalier  de  Luvis,  and 
the  continuation  of  the  war  had  no  material  effect 
except  to  extract  from  the  victor  most  generous  terms 
of  capitulation.  These  terms  have  been  referred  to, 
I  need  not  refer  to  them  again.  The  religious  com- 
munities were  granted  all  their  possessions  as  freely 
as  if  thov  had  remained  under  the  domain  of  the 
French  King.  It  was  stated  by  the  honorable  member 
for  Muskoka  (Mr.  O'Brien)  when  he  opened  this 
debate,  that  the  Terms  of  Capitulation  had  been  mod- 
ified by  the  Treaty  of  Paris.  For  my  part  I  am  not 
able  to  see  the  difference,  but  if  difference  there  be, 
I  am  «|uite  willing  to  admit  the  interpretation  of  it 
which  was  given  by  the  British  Government  it-jelf. 
Respecting  the  treatment  by  the  British  Government 
of  those  communities  which  were  promised  special 
immunity,  I  can  see 

NO    DIFFKIIENCE    BETWEEN   THEIR    POSITION 

under  the  French  regime  and  their  condition  under 
the  English  regime.  The  British  Government  treated 
those  communities  and  the  whole  population,  for  that 
matter,  in  religi<ms  concerns,  with  the  greatest  gene- 
rosity. All  the  religious  communities,  with  the  single 
exception  of  the  Jesuits,  were  maintained  in  posses- 
sion of  their  estates.     There  was  an   exception   made 
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of  the  Jesuits.  What  was  the  cause  of  it  ?  Was  it  by 
the  right  of  conquest  as  asserted  by  the  honorable 
member  for  Simcoe  (Mr.  McCarthy)? 

Mr.  McCarthy  : — Will  tlie  honorable  gentleman 
excuse  me  ?  I  did  not  make  that  assertion.  It  was 
by  the  introduction  of  the  law  at  the  Conquest,  not 
by  virtue  of  the  Conquest  at  all — the  introduction 
of  the  English  law  whereby  the  estates  became  for- 
feit ed  to  tne  Crown. 

Mr.  Laurier: — So  bo  it;  I  accept  the  correction. 
I  do  not  intend  to  discuss  the  legal  aspects  of  the 
question,  because,  in  ray  judgment,  the  legal  aspect 
does  not  come  here.  But  even  if,  as  stated  by  tlie 
honorable  gentleman,  the  British  Government  took 
possession  of  these  estates  by  virtue  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  English  law  into  this  country,  still  that 
might  have  applied  as  well  to  the  other  communities 
as  to  the  Jesuit  estates.  Why  was  that  exception 
made?  Whv  were  these  other  religious  communities 
maintained  in  possession  of  their  estates,  and  the 
Jesuits  excepted  ?  I  think  that  the  Minister  of  Justice 
yesterday  gave  the  real  key  of  the  difficulty  when  he 
stated  that  it  was 

THE   COVETOUSNESS    OF    LORD    AMHERST, 

who,  in  1770,  obtained  from  the  King  an  actual  pro- 
mise of  the  grant  of  those  estates.  Had  it  not  been 
afterwards  for  the  abolition  of  the  order  by  the  Pope, 
I  firmly  believe  the  Jesuits  would  have  continued  in 
the  enjoyment  of  their  estates  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  other  religious  communities.  But  the  order  was 
abolished,  and  after  the  last  Jesuit  had  departed  this 
life  the  British  Government  took  possession  of  the 
estates.  Then,  as  we  know,  the  heirs  of  Lord  Amhest 
claimed  these  estates  in  virtue  of  the  promise  which 
had  been  made  in  1770  by  the  King.  But  the  pro- 
tests were  so  strong, not  only  from  the  old  inhabitants, 
but  from  the  new  inhabitants  as  well,  not  only  from 
the  old   subjects  of  the  King,  but  irom  the  new  sub- 
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jects  of  the  King,  tlmt  the  Government  eould  not 
carry  out  its  intentions  ofma^:ing  u  grant  of  these 
estates  to  the  lieira  of  Lord  Amlierat.  On  the  other 
liand,  though  the  Guvernment  had  taken  possession 
uf  these  estates,  and  tkough  they  were  promised  to 
General  Amherst,  the  Government  could  not  put  tliem 
into  the  general  fund,  and  they  erected  them  into  a  &  pc- 
cial  fund.  But  there  is  this  to  be  remembered,  whether 
the  laws  of  Enj^land  were  introduced  into  the  colonv 
or  not,  whether  the  old  laws  continued  to  be  in  force 
or  not,  the  oM  French  laws  continued  to  prevail  in 
the  country  just  as  before.  And  there  is  this  also  to 
be  remembered,  that  under  the  laws  of  Quebec  aa 
they  existed  under  the  French  regime,  pro|..erty  of 
the  nature  of  the  Jesuits'  estates,  when  the  order  liad 
])een  ab'>li.-?h':^d,  would  have  reverted  to  the  Ordinarv 
of  the  diocese,  j)roperty  of  that  kind  would  have  gone 
to  the  lUshop  of  Quebec  or  to  the  liishop  of  Montreal. 
^>uch  was  tlie  contention  of  the  church  at  that  time,  and 
from  that  day  up  to  this,  the  ecclesiasticil  autii(»rities 
of  tho  Province  of  Quebec  have  never  ceased  to  claim 
that  pro[)erty  as  rightly  belonging  to  tliem.  There 
lias  beer,  a  continuation  of  the  protests  from  that 
moment  to  the  present.  Protests  were  made  on  these 
dates  : 

I.  4th  Fcl.niaiy,  17'.>3,  by  the  citizens  of   Qu-bec 2.  ISth 

November,  ITy.J,  l>y    His  (J race  Jean  Francois  Hubert,   Bi.^hop 

of  Quebec 3.    Ahout    the  year  l.S.>.%    by    His   (fraco  .Iosei)h 

Sijri.ay,  Bi.»%liO|i  ol  Quebec:  His  Gi*ace  Pierre  Flavien  Tur^i;eon, 
Bishoi)  of  .*^y(limo,  < 'ojuljutor  of  Quebec  ;  His  (rract^  Jean  J  ac- 
4iues  l^rtigue,Bishop  of  Teltuosse,(frand  Vicar  of  the  district  of 

Montreal t.  January,  lS1.3,by  His  Grace  Joseph  Signay, A rch- 

bi8ho[)  of  Quebec,   an*!  by  the   Bishops  of  Montreal,  Kingston 

and  Toronto 5.  June,  1847,  by  the   clergy  of  the  dioceses  of 

Montreal  and  Quebec. — O.January,  1874,  by  the  Rev.  Father 
Theophile  Chariaux,  Superior  General  of  the  Jesuits'  Mission 
ID  Canada. — 7.  9th  October,  1S7><,  by  the  Archbishop  of  Quebec 
and  Bishops  of  Three  Kivers,  Rimouski.  Montreal,  Sherbrooke, 
Ottawa,  St.  Hyacinthe  and  Chiccutimi. — S.  2nd  January,  1885, 
hy  the  Archbishop  of  Quebec. 

So  you   see  that   from  the   moment  the   British 
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Government  took    possession   of   these  estates,  the 
church  authorities  of  the  Province  of  Quebec 

^•EVER   CEASED   TO   CLAIM    TH£M 

as  their  own.     Now,  could  that  matter  have  remained 
in   that  condition  ?    Could  it  be  said   in  a   Cathulic 
country  like  the  Province  of  Quebec,  that  such  pro- 
tests would   remain   unheeded?    Time  and   again,  as 
you  are  aware,  the  Government  of  Quebec  attempted 
to  dispose  of  these   estates  and   to  settle  the  question. 
Mr.  !Mercier  is  not  the  first  man  in  office  who  attempted 
to  deal  with   this  question.     Time  and   again  his  pre- 
decessors  attempted   to  do   the  same  thing.     There 
was  a  reason   fur  that.     Those  estates   are  valued  to- 
day by  Mr.  Rivard,   superintendent   of  the  estates,  at 
the  sum  of  S1,20U,0(X).     They  yield  a  revenue  of  ouly 
8*22,000,  less  than  2  per  cent.     Some  of  the  property 
is  without  any   annual  value.    Take  for  instance  the 
old   college  of  the  Jesuit-j  in   Quebec,    right   in  the 
centre  of  the  city,  opposite  the   Basilica.     That  pro- 
])erty   to-day   does   not  give  one  cent   of  revenue,  on 
the  contrary   it  is  a  burden    upon  the   exchequer  of 
the  Province,  wherea3,were  the  property  dispo-ed  of,it 
would  sell  to  advantage.     Time  and  time  again,  the 
Government  of  Quebec  have  attempted  to  dispose  of 
it,  but   every  time  the   Government   placed  it   in  the 
market,  the   religious   authorities  came  forward  and 
claimed  the  property  as  their  own,   and  rendered  the 
attempts  at  sale  abortive.  Was  that  forever  to  remain 
thus?  The  question  was  opened  more  than  once.  Mr. 
DeBoucherville,   in   1876,  endeavored   to   enter   into 
negotiations   to   settle  the    case  with   the   religious 
authorities  of  the  Province.     He  did  not  succeed.    It 
has  been   asserted   many  times  in  the   press,  though 
the   fact  has  never   been  stated   officially,   that  Mr. 
Chapleau,   when  in  office,   entered   into  negotiations 
with  the  religious   authorities,   and  went  so  far  as  to 
offer  6.")00,000  for  the  removal   of  the  claims   of  the 
religious  authorities  on  these  estates.    Of  this  I  do 
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not  know  the  exact  truth.  I  can  only  speak  from 
the  rumors  published  in  the  press.  But  it  is  quite 
certain  that  Mr.  Ross,  who  succeeded  him  as  Premier 
a  few  years  afterwards,  entered  into  negotiations  for 
the  settlement  of  the  estates.  Nothing  came  of  the 
negotiations,  and  why?  Because  it  required  some 
courage  to  deal  with  the  question  an'd  to  settle  it, 
because  it  was  certain  that  whoever  dealt  with  it, 
would  have  to  face  much  prejudice,  as  those  events 
have  proved. 

MR.    MEUCIER    HAD    THE   COURAGE 

to  grapple  with  this  question  and  to  settle  it,  and,  if 
notliing  else  in  the  career  of  Mr.  Mercier  remained  to 
stamp  him  as  a  statesman,  there  would  be  this,  that 
he  had  the  courage  to  deal  with  this  (question,  and 
this  would  give  liim  that  title.  The  question,  I  think, 
had  to  be  settled.  In  what  manner  was  it  settled  ? 
It  was  settled  just  in  the  manner  which  was  most 
fair  to  all :  it  was  settled  by  compromise.  Mr.  Mer- 
cier in  effect  said  to  the  religious  authorities :  I  hold 
these  estates  as  the  representative  of  the  Crown ;  the 
right  belongs  to  the  province  of  Quebec  ;  our  title  to 
them  is  legal ;  I  do  not  admit  that  you  have  a  legal 
title  to  them,  while  on  the  other  hand  you  pretend 
you  have  a  legal  title.  Be  that  as  it  may,  he  said, 
let  us  make  a  sacrifice  each  of  our  pretensions;  I  hold 
the  property  and  the  whole  of  the  estates,  and  you 
claim  the  whole  of  them;  let  us  compromise,  and  let 
us  settle  the  question  forever.  Now,  I  ask  every  man 
ill  this  House,  no  matter  what  his  prejudice  may  be, 
I  ask  the  honorable  member  for  Muskoka  (Mr.  O'Brien) 
himself,  in  whose  fairness  I  have  the  greatest  confi- 
dence, was  there  ever  a  more  fair  method  adopted  of 
disposing  of  a  public  question  than  that  which  was 
adopted  in  this  case?  Of  courte,  it  is  quite  easy  for 
the  editor  in  his  easy  chair,  it  is  quite  easy  for  the 
publisher  in  his  office,  it  is  quite  easy  for  the  clergy- 
man  in  his   study,  to  settle  questions   according  to 
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fixed  theories,  but  the  public  man  in  office  or  in  Oppo- 
fiition  cannot  settle  a  question  according  to  fixed 
theories,  but  he  has  to  consult  the  wishes,  not  only 
the  wishes,  aye,  but  the  passions  and  the  prejudicea 
of  the  peoj)le  with  whom  he  ha?  to  deal.  And-in  a 
cuuntry  like  the  province  of  jiQuebec  where  there  are 
more  than  1,000,000  of  Catholic  inhabitants,  with  a 
regularly  constituted  hierarchy,  with  such  a  claim  as 
the  Catholic  ecclesiastical  authorities  could  present, 
was  it  to  be  said  that  this  question 

SHOl'LD    FOR    EVER    REMAIN    OPEX 

and  thesii  hinds  never  be  disposed  of  for  the  advan- 
ta^re  of  the  cxche(j[uer  of  the  Province  ?  It  seems  to 
me  that  upon  tliat  question  I  can  appeal  agiin  with 
confidence  to  the  testimony  of  all  those  who  will 
approach  the  question  with  an  unbiassed  mind.  After 
all,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  but  one  way  which  has  been 
invented  yet  to  govern  men  satisfactorily,  and  it  is 
to  govern  them  according  to  the  wishes  wliich  are 
expressed  by  public  opinion.  I  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  public  opinion  is  always  right,that  public  opinion 
always  comes  up  to  the  standard  of  eternal  justice  or 
truth  ;  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  public  opinion 
always  comes  up  to  the  standard  of  wordly  wisdom, 
but  if  you  govern  the  people  according  to  public 
opinion  you  are  sure  to  have  peace  and  harmony  in 
the  land  and  when  this  question  was  settled  it  was 
settled  according  to  the  wishes  of  the  public  opinion 
in  the  province  of  Quebec,  and  by  so  doing  you  have 
peace  and  harmony  in  the  land.  Now,  if  you  are  to 
attempt  to  override  the  well  known  wishes  of  the 
population  of  the  province  of  Quebec,  instead  of 
harmony  and  peace,  you  will  have  probably  discord, 
the  consequences  of  which  I  would  fear  to  look  at. 
Such  is  the  reason  why  this  question  has  been  settled 
in  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  settled.  But  it 
has  been  insisted  by  the  honorable  member  for  Simcoe 
(Mr.  McCarthy)  and  by  some  other  honorable  mem- 
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h  also,  that  this  legisliitifn  was  offensive  ftcmi  a 
Bstant  poiot  of  view.  Well,  strange  to  say,  the 
^tant  minority  is  represented  in  the  Legislature 
n  province  of  Quebec.  They  have,  if  I  remember 
By,  some  12  members  of  the  Protestant  perBuaeion 
'le  Provincial  Legislature.  When  this  question 
B  to  be  discussed 

TWO   MEMBERS   OSI.Y    PROTESTED, 

jey  protested  very  mildly.  And  they  protested 
_jt  wfiat  ?  Only  against  one  single  feature  of  the 
,  against  tlie  fact  tlial  the  name  of  His  Holiness 
le  Pope  appeared  in  the  preamble  of  the  act.  Mr. 
Herder  gave  tbeui  at  Uiat  moment  the  very  answer 
quoted  yesterday  by  the  Minister  of  Justice,  and  he 
told  them  :  If  you  du  nut  want  the  name  of  the  Pojjo 
in  this  matter,  you  will  suggest  the  uaine  of  any  one 
Uj  jiut  in  Ilia  place.  It  was  a  comprumife  with  the 
religious  authorities  uf  the  province  nf  Quebec,  and 
I  Uiink  Mr.  Mercier  acted  fairly  and  prudently  in 
dealing  direttly  with  the  head  of  tlie  Roman  Catholic 
charcli.  Hi.-«  urgumems  were  so  convincing  that  those 
obJrctioLe  wurc  not  pressed,  the  act  puased  unani- 
ni«U9]j',  iiiid  Mr.  Mercier  was  enabliKt  to  speak  in  the 
following  terms  of  the  attitude  of  his  Protestant  col- 
leogueB : — 

I  ihHiiV  liic  Pratcatnnt  members  for  the  moderation  with 
wludi  Ibcy  havr  discuHsciI  tbla  question.  U  ia  a  good  oiuon. 
The  xiwiiamiiLj  which  now  jirevmls  is  u  prool'tii.al  the  difl'e'rertt 
ne<»  o(  whii'h  our  populallon  is  ooin|ioaed,lm»ii  lived  in  {jcnce 
and  hannonj'  uid  ui>proiii;h  the  mcwt  dchoato  riuestions  with 
that  spirit  of  conciliation  wliich  .iccompliahca  wonders  when 
it  ia  properly  directed. 

Well,  this  legislation  is  not  satisfactory  to  our 
ProteAtuiit  friends,  or  to  some  of  them  at  least  from 
Uaiario.  Still  if  the  Protestants  of  Quebec  are  satis- 
fied, wb"  can  object?  I  undeTstood  that  it  was  eai'l 
a  moment  ago  by  the  honorable  member  fur  Hunt* 


ingdon  (Mr.  Scriver"),  ihat  the  ProteslanU  of  Quebec  I 
are  not  all  aatislied.  They  may  not  all  be  satisfied,  I 
indeed.  It  is  very  seldom  that  upon  any  queetioa.J 
that  may  c"me  ui"  men  of  the  aamecreed,  ofthe  same' J 
race,  will  be  entirely  eatisfied  ;  but  if  anybody  has  a  I 
right  to  tpeak  for  the  Protestant  minority  uf  the  pro-« 
vince  of  Quebec,  are  they  not 

THOSE   WHO   ABE   ELECTED 

by  the  people  of  that  province  to  represent   them   id 
the  Legislature^  and  ifthesedonot  choose  to    makd 
any  representation,  if  thei?e  on  the  contrary  say  thatn 
after  aEl  this  question  has  been  settled  and  approved, 
no  one  else  ha'j  the  right  to  complain.  But  the  honor-  ; 
able  member  for  Simcoe  (Mr.  McCarthy),  it  appears, 
has  no  confidence  in  thuge  who  represent   his   felloir  1 
countrymen  in  the  province  of  Quebec.     If  I   am  to  1 
believe  what  he  said  yesterday,  he  has  but  a    poor! 
opinion  of  those  who  have  been   entrusted    by    biaj 
fellow  religionists  in  the   province  to  take  charge  vfM 
their  interests  iu  the  Legislature.    The^e  were  hiafl 
words  yesterday : 

Doea  this  look  as  if  lh«  ProCestsntd  oE  the  pravincft  ofl 
Quebec  were  ijosiroiia,  »n<l  willing,  an<i  anxious  that  this  legis-  f 
lation  shoulil  remain  unchanged,  or  does  it  not  look  as  if,  were  L 
thd  Protestant  minority  in  that  province  given  r9asot)iU>la  I 
encouragement,  they  would  get  Jiiatice — nnd  no  more  than  ¥ 
justice  are  they  entitled  to,  and  no  more  than  justioe  I  hop»  J 
they  will  ever  ask  for — from  the  Parliament  of  this  countiy.  J 
Then  they  will  be  up  and  doing,  to  get  their  share  ofthe  I«gis>>l 
lation,  but  iu  the  Legislature  of  that  province,  composed  aa  it  I 
is  now,  they  cannot  expect  it.  There  was  no  Protestant  repre-  I 
sentative  in  the  Cabinet  of  that  province  until  reoenllv,  and,] 
when  one  was  chosen,  he  had  to  be  elected  in  spite  of  the  vote  I 
of  the  Protestant  minority. 

Now,  without  going  any  further,  I  wish  to  take  1 
issue  upon  this  point  with  the  honorable  geDtleman  1 
from  North  Simcoe  (Mr.  McCarthy),  when  he  saya  I 
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bers  also,  that  this  legislation  was  offensive  from  a 
Protestant  point  of  view.  Well,  strange  to  say,  the 
Protestant  minority  is  represented  in  the  Legislature 
of  the  province  of  Quebec.  They  have,  if  I  remember 
rightly,  some  12  members  of  the  Protestant  persuasion 
in  the  Provincial  Legislature.  When  this  question 
came  to  be  discussed 

TWO    MKMBKIt.S   ONLY    PROTEriTED, 

and  tliuy  protested  very  mildly.  And  they  protested 
ajrainsl  ^^lllll  ?  Only  against  one  single  feature  of  the 
act,  against  the  fact  that  the  name  of  Ilis  Holiness 
the  Pope  api>eared  in  the  preamble  of  the  act.  Mr. 
Mcrcier  giivc  them  at  that  moment  the  very  answer 
<luotcd  yesterday  by  the  Minister  of  Justice,  and  he 
tohl  them  :  If  you  do  not  want  the  name  of  the  Pope 
in  this  matter,  you  will  suggest  the  name  of  any  one 
to  put  in  his  place.  It  was  a  compromise  witli  the 
religious  authorities  of  the  ]>rovince  of  Quebec,  and 
I  think  Mr.  Mercier  acted  fairlv  and  jjrudentlv  in 
dealin;^  dircrtlv  with  the  head  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
church.  His  arguments  were  so  convincing  that  those 
nhjectioiiS  wi'H-  not  pressed,  the  act  i)assod  unani- 
mously, and  Mr.  Mercier  was  enabled  to  speak  in  the 
following  terms  of  the  attitude  of  his  Protestant  col- 
leagues : — 

I  tlijuik  tho  Piotrhtunt  nicmbcrs  for  the  moderation  with 
whifh  tiny  \vav*'  'ILscussod  tlii.>.  ijjuostion.  It  is  a  good  omen. 
The  unanimity  which  now  jnevails  is  aproolth;it  the  ditlVn-nt 
rai'Os  ot  wliii'li  our  population  is  composoJ.havf  lived  in  peuoe 
and  hannony  and  approacli  the  most  delii'ate  quebtions  with 
that  spirit  of  conciliation  which  accomplishes  wonaers  when 
it  is  properly  directed. 

Well,  this  legislation  is  not  satisfactory  to  our 
Protestant  friends,  or  to  some  of  them  at  least  from 
Ontario.  Still  if  tiit*  Protectants  of  (Juebec  are  saiin- 
tiedj  who  can  object  ?  I  understood  that  it  was  said 
a  moment  ago  bv  the  honorable  member  for  Hunt- 
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are  men  of  merit,  men  of  ability,  and  some  of  the 
greatest  ability.  But,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  that  is  the 
opinion  which  the  honorable  gentleman  entertains  of 
his  own  countrymen  and  co-religionists  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Quebec  ;  if  he  believes  that  they  are  not  able 
to  take  care  of  their  own  interests,  but  that  the  Pro- 
testants of  other  provinces  mu-?t  come  to  their  rescue, 
perhaps  he  would  be  interested  to  know  what  is  the 
opinion  which  is  entertained  by  some  of  the  Protest- 
ants of  Quebec  of  those  too  zealous  Protestants  of  the 
province  of  Ontario  who  want  to  take  up  the  cuigelg 
on  their  behalf.  I  hold  in  niy  hand  an  extract  from 
a  j)aper  published  in  the  Eastern  Townships,  the 
Waterloo  A'lvertist't\  edited  by  a  disciple  and  a  life- 
long friend  of  the  late  Mr.  Huntington,  as  good  and 
as  strong  a  Protestant  as  ever  lived.  This  is  how  the 
paper  speaks : 

Every  patriotic  Caniulian  must  deplore  lie   intemperate 
<lisca.s>ion  that  has   been  provoked  by  the   Jesuits'  Bill.     The 
iiKMisure  has   becocae   law,   and  no  amount  of  controver-»y  can 
idler  the  fact.     It  is   altogetner  the    domestic   concern  of  the 
province  of  Queboc,  and  any  outside  interftTence   is  sjirnply 
niedjilesome  and  impertinent.     The   parsons  and  the  <".)range- 
men  of  <.)ntario  have  joined  hands  to  make  war  on  the  Catholics 
of  Quebec.     The  Legislature  has  settled  the  old  dispute  over 
the  Jesuits'  estates  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  the  people.     A. 
source  ol  irritation  and  discontent  ha-s  been  removed  once  for 
a'l.     The  Jesuits'  Bill  passed  the  Ijegislature,  practically,  with- 
out a  dissenting   voice.      Tlie  chosen   repiesentatives  ef  the 
Protestant  minority  acc(»pted  it  as  a  fair  settlement  of  a  vexed 
question.     The  basis    of  settlement  called  for  an  expenditure 
of  public  funds,  an<  I  to  obviate  any  possibihty  of  jealousy  on  the 
part  of  the  Protestant  minority  proportionate  sum   was  at  the 
same  time  voted  for  the  Protestant  education.      That  was  fair 
and  jufrt  and  it  wjis  so  understood  by  the  minority.  The  Protest- 
ant minority  in  this  province  is  quite  able  to  take  care  of  itself. 
In  the  purely   domestic   concerns   of  the  i)roviDce,  it  asks  no 
a-sistance  and  ex])ects  no  sympathy   from   outsiders.     Taking 
it  all  in  all,the  minority  has  been  fauly  treated  by  the  majority. 
There  may  have  been  friction  at  times,  but  there  has  not  been 
in  the  history  of  the  province  an  instance  in  which  the  powers 
of  the  majority  have  been  used  to  crush  or  injure  the  minority. 
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If  the  Catholics  and  Protestants  aro  able  to  get  along  together 
peaceably,  why  should  Ontario  interfere?  The  Protestant 
minority  as  a  whole  has  not  and  does  not  complain  of  the 
Jesuit  settlement.  It  is  recognized  by  broad-minded  and 
Itatriotic  men  as  being  the  best  thing  that  could  have  been 
done  under  the  circumstances. 

J^uch,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  opinion  entertained  in 
the  Eastern  Townships  at  least  by  one  section  of  the 
people.  Now, my  honorable  friend  from  Huntingdon 
(Mr  Scriver)  a  moment  ago  referred  to  the 

TREATMENT   OF   THE   MINORITY 

in  the  province  of  Quebec.  I  have  the  greatest  res- 
pect, as  my  friend  kno\vt»,  for  everything  which  he 
utter?,  and  I  am  sure  he  will  agree  with  me  in  one 
thini^ — if  the  Protestant  minority  in  the  province  of 
Quebec  have  anything  to  complain  of — and  I  listened 
to  what  might  be  called  the  list  of  grievances  which 
we  lieard  read  to-day  by  the  honorable  member  for 
Norfolk(Mr.  Charlton)— but  if  the  Protestantminority 
have  anything  to  complain  of,  I  ask  :  Are  they  not 
themfjelvos  responsible  for  it  ?In  all  that  list  of  griev- 
ances whicli  were  read,  is  there  an  act  of  legislation 
against  which  they  have  ever  protested  ?  Have  they 
not  always  su})porto.l  the  Con-jervativo  party  which 
has  always  been  in  power,  and  has  not  every  one  of 
these  items  in  the  list  which  we  have  heard  recited  as 
grievances,  been  passed  by  the  Conservative  party 
which  the  Protestants  of  Quebec  always  supi)ort  ?  Sir, 
I  have  simply  to  say  this,  speaking  as  a  Canadian  of 
French  ongin,that  if  my  fellow-countrymen  of  British 
origin  have  any  grievances,  real  or  imaginary,  let 
them  come  before  the  Legislature  of  Quebec  ;  and  al- 
though I  have  not  a  seat  in  that  I  ezislature  I  can  claim 
that  T  have  some  influence  there;  nay,  I  do  not  want 
any  influence,  I  know  that  the  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers in  that  irouse,the  Conservative  minority  as  well, 
would  be  ever  ready  to  give  them  what  remedial  le- 
gislation thev  may  think  for  their  benefit.  But  up  to 
32 
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a  few  days  ago,  I  never  heard  that  the  Protestant 
minority 

HAD    ANYTHING    TO   GOMrLAIN   OF 

in  the  treatment  which  they  have  received  from  the 
majority  of  the  province  of  Quebec,  and  if  they  had 
any  serious  grievances,  can  it  be  told  upon  the  floor 
of  this  Parliament  that  these  grievances  wuuld  not 
have  been  ventilated  before  the  representatives  of  the 
])eople?  I  repeat  what  I  said  a  moment  ago.  It  is 
quite  easy  for  the  editor  in  his  chair,  or  the  clergy- 
man in  his  htudy,  or  fur  any  party  who  has  no  re- 
sponsibility to  the  public  at  large — it  is  quite  easy  for 
them  to  determine  questions  by  fixed  theories, but  it  is 
another  thing  to  fix  them  according  to  the  will  of  the 
people,  and  T  do  not  admit  that  there  is  any  serious 
grievance  so  long  as  those  grievances  are  not  venti- 
lated ujion  the  floor  of  the  House  of  the  Provincial 
Parliament.  The  honorable  member  for  Simcoe  (Mr. 
Mc('arthy)  also  said  something  yesterday  about  Mr. 
Joly.  He  claimed  that  Mr.  Joly  had  been  ousted  from 
public  life.  I  do  not  know  by  whom,  but  I  suppose 
he  meant  by  the  Liberal  party. 

Mr.  McCarthy : —  Hear,  hear ! 

Mr.  Laurier  : — The  honorable  member  says  :  "  hear, 
hear."  Mr.  Joly  had  been  in  power  for  some  eighteen 
months  and  he  was  ousted  from  power  by  the  most 
dishonest  warfare  which  ever  public  man  had  to  suffer 
in  this  country.  Mr  Joly  was  ousted  from  power  largely 
by  a  viohition  of  the  constitution,  perpetrated  by  this 
Parliament,  and  in  which  the  honorable  member  fur 
♦simcoe  was  himself  instrumental.  If  Mr.  Joly  had 
had  anything  like  fair  play,  I  believe  that  to  this  day 
he  would  have  been  in  power  in  the  province  of 
Quebec.  Mr.  Joly  never  had  anything  to  suflTer  at 
the  hands  of  the  Liberal  party  ;  on  the  contrary,  Mr. 
Joly  is  a  man  for  whom  we  have  the  greatest  respect. 
We  have  differed  from  him  upon  one  question,  and 
one  question  only,  the  question   which  arose   out   of 
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the  rebellion  in  the  North- West.  Upon  that  question 
Mr.Joly  took  one  course,  and  we  took  a  different 
course.  I  am  not  to  argue  this  question  over  again, 
])Ut  I  have  simpler  to  say  this  to  the  honorable  member 
for  Simcoe,  that  in  the  last  election  which  took  place 
in  Megantic,  where  a  Protestant  repiesentative  of  the 
Cabinet  of  Mr.  Mercier  was  before  the  people,  and 
when  this  very  question  was  to  be  tested  at  the  polls, 
Mr.  Jolv  came  down 

AND  SUPPORTED  THE  CANDIDATE 

and  the  policy  of  the  Government.  It  is  evident,  Mr. 
Speaker,  from  the  discussion  whicJi  we  have  had  in 
this  Parliament  since  yesterday,  tliat  though  the  Act 
is  t»bjectionable  to  some  people — and  I  find  no  fault 
with  the  honorable  member  for  Muskoka,  I  find  no 
fault  with  my  iKmonible  friend  for  Simcoe,  fin*  hold- 
ing the  views  they  hold — I  would  not  attrii)Uto  to 
them  other  than  the  motive  of  conpcience,  that  thev 
are  doing  what  they  think  for  the  best,  they  are  repre- 
senting what  they  deem  to  be  in  the  interest  of  the 
people  at  large — but  it  is  manifest  to  me  that  their 
judgment  has  been  considerably  biassed  by  the  fact 
that  the  name  of  the  Jesuits  has  been  introduced  in 
that  legislation.  It  seenn  to  mo  manifest  that  the 
a])pearance  of  that  name  has  evoked  a  fresh  outburst 
of  liostility  which  that  celebrated  order  has  been  sub- 
jected to  in  many  lands  and  in  many  ages.  Now,  it 
is  siiid  that  they  are  dangerous  men.  Suppose  all 
that  has  been  said  were  true,  would  that  be  any  reason 
tn  refuse  them  the  justice  to  which  they  are  entitled? 
Suppose  they  were  dangerous  men,  as  it  is  represented 
they  are;  that  might  perhaps  be  a  reason  to  refuse 
them  civil  rights,  to  refuse  them  recognition,  iiutthey 
were  incorporated  by  the  province  of  Quebec  two 
years  ago,  and  the  act  which  incorporated  them  re- 
ceived the  approval  of  one  of  those  weak  Protestants, 
according  to  the  member  for  Simcoe,  who  represent 
the  minoritv    in    the    Legislature  of    Quebec.     Mr. 
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Lynch,  a  fellow  Conservative  of  the  honorable  mem- 
ber for  Simcoe,  speaking  on  that  occasion,  used  this 
remarkable  language: — 

Mr.  Lynch,  on  the  bill  to  incorporate  the  Jesuits,  said  that, 
notwithstanding  what  might  be  thought  in  some  quarters, 
there  was  uothing  in  the  bill  alarminij  in  its  character.  We 
were  living  in  an  age  when  wisdom  prevailed,  living  in  an  age 
ivhen  freedom  was  supposed  to  exist  the  world  over,  and  no- 
where in  the  Dominion  of  Her  Majesty  did  liberty  prevail  more 
than  in  the  province  of  Quebec.  In  committee,  with  a  consi- 
deration of  fairness  which  characterized  members  of  the  House, 
certain  portions  of  the  preamble  were  struck  out.  Now  is  it 
possible  that  the  intelligent  public  opinion  of  the  province  of 
Quebec  should  deny  those  Jesuit  Fathers  the  civil  rights  which 
we  have  granted  to  everyone  else?  If  there  is  any  religious 
aspect  to  tliis  question^it  should  bo  settled  elsewhere  than  in 
this  House.  If  there  is  anything  in  this  bill  against  civil  right«, 
let  us  sti  ike  it  out.  Untd  this  is  shown,  I  am  prepared  to 
support  this  bill. 

And  supported  the  bill  was,  and  it  became  law. 
Under  such  circumstances,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
explosion  of  bitterness  which  we  have  seen  to-day  and 
yesterday  • 

COMES   RATHER   TARDILY. 

But,  Sir,  any  man,  be  he  friend  or  foe  of  the  Jesuit 
Order,  must  at  least  give  them  credit  for  this,  that 
they  repel  and  deny  all  the  charges  which  are  made 
against  them;  they  repel  and  deny  the  dangerous 
doctrines  which  are  attributed  to  them.  Now,  I  would 
not  enter  upon  that  question  for  one  moment  were  it 
not  for  the  remarks  which  fell  to-day  from  my  friend 
the  honorable  member  for  North  Norfolk  (Mr.  Charl- 
ton) ;  but  I  cannot  allow  such  views  as  those  which 
have  been  expressed  to  pass  without  some  comment, 
though  this  is  not  the  proper  sphere  or  time  either  to 
defend  or  attack  the  Jesuits.  Every  one  familiar  with 
French  literature  knows  that  Pascal,  in  his  celebrated 
**  Lettres   Provinciales, "  has  /juoted    several   para- 
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graphs,  wliich  he  attributes  to  the  Jesuits,  of  very  ob- 
jectionable character.  I  have  not  been  able  for  my  part 
to  discover  those  extracts  ;  I  have  often  sought  for 
the  text  books;  but  could  not  find  them,  and  I  cannot 
say  whether  they  are  ripjht  or  wrong.  But  I  know 
this,  that  writers  of  as  great  eminence  as  Pascal  have 
jisserted  over  and  over  again  that  all  the  statements 
upon  which  Pascal  based  his  accusations  have  been 
refuted,  time  and  again,  by  members  of  the  Jesuit 
Order.  Now,  the  Jesuits,  it  is  admitted,  are  a  body 
of  anh?  men.  and,  it  must  be  admitted  also,  are  a 
body  of  pure  men,  iuid  they  are  characterized  by 
knowledge  and  high  attainments;  but  they  are  men, 
thev  are  fallible,  and  it  would  be  strange  indeei  if  in 
such  a  numerous  order  some  were  not  found  to  write 
objectionable  things.  liut  suppose  one  of  an  order 
were  found  to  write  objectionable  things  would  it  fol- 
low tliat  the  whole  order  ought  to  be  held  responsible, 
as  was  said  by  one  member?  So  are  you  to  conclude 
that,  because  one  of  tbo  order  ha]^pens  to  write  objec- 
tionable things,  the  whole  order  are  to  be  condemned? 
It  would  l)e  just  as  if  vou  were  to  condemn  all  the 
Protestant  divines  of  Ontario  because  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Wild  said,  a  few  days  ago,  that  to  kill  a  Jesuit  was 
no  crime.  T  will  not,  Mr.  Speaker,  push  this  contro- 
versy any  further.  This  is  not  the  place,  I  say,  to 
attack  the  Jesuits,  nor  the  place  to  defend  them.  The 
place  to  attack  the  Jesuits,  in  so  far  as  this  bill  is  con- 
cerned, was  the  Legislature  of  Quebec;  but,  whether 
a  man  be  a  friend  or  a  foe  of  the  Jesuits,  it  seems  to 
me  that  tbeir  history  in  Canada,  whatever  it  may 
have  been  in  other  lands,  has  been  such  as  to  com- 
mand not  only  admiration,  bui  the  greatest  admira- 
tion.    They  have  been 

THE   PIONEERS  OF   THIS  COUNTRY. 

In  the  language  of  a  great  historian,  not  a  cape  was 
turned,  not  a  river  was  entered,  but  a  Jesuit  led  the 
wav.     Everv  inch   of  the  soil  of  Ontario  was  trodden 
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by  their  weary  feet  at  least  150  years  before  there  was 
an  English  settler  in  that  province.  Nay.  the  very 
soil  of  the  province  has  been  consecrated  by  their 
blood,  shed  in  their  attempts  to  win  over  souls  to  the 
God  of  Protestants  and  Catholics  alike.  Of  the  Jesuits 
I  have  nothing  more  to  say.  The  question,  as  I  say, 
is  not  one  fit  for  this  audience  ;  if  it  is  io  be  discussed 
it  should  be  discussed  elsewhere  than  here.  But  the 
resolution  asserts  that[^they  have  been  expelled.  The 
honorable  member  for  Simcoe  stated  yesterday  that 
they  have  been  expelled  from  several  countries  ;  and 
the  honorable  member  for  North  Norfolk  stated  to- 
day that  they  have  been  expelled  from  twenty  diffe- 
rent countries.  Sir,  this  is  true  ;  but,  what  is  equally 
true,  they  have  never  yet  been  expelled  from  a  free 
country.  They  have  been  expelled  from  countries 
where  true  principles  of  human  freedom,  such  as' we 
understand  theai  in  British  countries,  were  not 
understood.  The  honorable  gentleman  told  us  yes- 
terday that  they  had  been  expelled  from  Germany  in 
1872.  Why  is  it,  in  a  British  Assembly,  that  "the 
example  of  Germany  will  be  given  to  us  to  imitate? 
Does  the  honorable  gentleman  hold  that  because  the 
Jesuits  have  been  expelled  from  Germany — Germany 
ruled  by  a  man  of  genius,  but  a  despot  after  all — 
such  an  example  should  be  followed  here?  We  have 
been  told  that  the  Jesuits  were  expelled  from  France 
in  1880.  Yes,  they  were;  and  to  the  eharae  of  the 
French  republic  be  it  said.     But 

TIIEY   ARE   XOT   THE   ONLY    MEN 

who  were  expelled  bv  that  Government.  In  1880  six 
or  seven  different  religious  communities  were  expel- 
led. Sisters  of  Charity  were  expelled — angels  on 
earth,  if  there  are  any,  women  who  renounce  every- 
thing that  life  can  give  in  order  to  give  their  life  up 
to  the  daily  maintenance  and  succor  of  those  who 
are  poor,  helples  and  suffering.  Not  only  those 
religious   communities,   but  the  princes  of  the  House 
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of  Orleans  were  also  expelled  from  France — men  who 
were  the  clile  of  France,  men  of  whom  more  than 
forty  years  ago,  Prince  Metternich  eaid,  when  they 
were  in  their  boyhood :  **  They  are  young  men  such  as 
there  arc  few  and  princes  such  as  there  are  none. "  The 
Due  d'Aumale,  one  of  them,  was  expelled,  one  of  the 
noblest  soldiers  of  the  French  army,  a  man  whose 
soul  is  so  high  that  the  only  manner  in  which  ho 
requited  the  cruel  treatment  meted  out  to  him  was  to 
make  a  giit  to  the  ungrateful  nation  of  the  Chateau 
do  Chantilly  with  all  its  art  treasures.  I  have  only 
this  to  say  to  an  honorable  gentleman  who  brings 
such  arguments  as  these:  I  feel  ten  thousand  times 
prouder  of  my  native  land,  which  can  deal  justly  and 
generously  with  the  Jesuits,  than  of  the  land  of  my 
ancestor?,  which,  though  a  republic,  is  to-day  so  re- 
trogade  in  its  constitution  |[and  practice  of  freedom, 
that  it  banishes  those  who  do  not  come  up  to  the 
standard  of  its  own  citizenship.  In  this  matter,  T  am 
reminded  that  the  honorable  gentleman  from  Simcoe 
(Mr.  McCarthy")  yesterday  stated  that  we  of  French 
origin  sometimes  forget  that  this  is  a  British  country. 
I  have  his  words  here  and  I  want  to  quote  them : 

We  must  nevor   forget,  said  he,   I  am  afraid  that  some  of 
my  frieiuls  from  tin*   Pmvinoe  of  (iuobec  do  somotlm'vs  forget 
that  this  U  a  British  country,  that  bv  the  fortunes  of  war  that 
event   was  deouled,  an<l  the  greater  half  of  this  continent  pas- 
serl  over  to  the  British  Crown. 

What  did  the  honorable  gentleman  mean  by  that  ? 
I  wish  he  had  said  a  little  more  or  a  little  less.  I 
wish  he  had  not  contented  himself  with  making  an 
insinuation,  but  that,  if  he  had  a  charge  to  make,  he 
should  have  had  the  pluck  and  the  courage  to  make 
it.  I  tell  this  to  the  honorable  gentleman.  I  am  of 
French  origin  and  I  am  proud  of  my  origin,  and  I 
know  my  fellow  countrymen  of  Anglo  Saxon  race  to(» 
well  not  to  be  aware  that  if  I  hatl  not  the  pride  of  my 
origin  in  my  heart  they  would  never  think  of  me  but 
witn  the  c(mtempt  which  I  should  deserve.  I  am  of 
French  origin,  but 
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I   AM   A  BRITISH   SUBJECT. 

The  honorable  member  for  North  Norfolk  (Mr.Charl- 
ton)  said,  a  moment  ago,that  there  should  be  but  one 
race  here. 

Mr.  McCarthy  : — Hear,  hear  ! 

Mr.  Laurier  : — The  honorable  gentleman  says 
''hear,  hear.''  Well,  what  would  that  race  be  ?  Is  it 
the  British  lion  that  is  to  swallow  the  French  lamb,or 
the  French  lamb  that  is  to  swallow  the  British  lion  ? 
There  can  be  more  than  one  race,  but  there  shall  be 
but  one  nation.  Scotland  has  not  forgotten  her  origin, 
as  far  as  I  know,  but  Scotland  is  British.  I  do  not 
intend  to  forget  my  origin,  but  I  am  a  Canadian  be- 
fore everything. Let  me  state  this  further  to  my  honor- 
able friend,  I  have  the  pride  of  my  origin  ;  Tfeel  the 
strengthof  the  blood  which  flows  in  my  veins,  but.  in 
the  language  of  the  Latin  poet,  I  say  : 

Homo  sum  ;   liumani  nihil  a  me  alienum  puto. 

*'  I  am  a  man  ;  nothing  that  reuites  to  man  is 
foreign  to  my  sympathy  ;"  but,  at  the  same  time, 
though  I  would  never  forget  the  language  of  my  race, 
the  language  which  my  mother  taught  me,  I  say  to 
the  honorable  gentleman  that  if  I  had  my  choice  to 
return  to  French  allegiance,  never  would  I  consent  to 
do  so.  I  do  not  speak  only  my  own  feelings  when  I 
thus  speak,  but  I  voice  the  feelings  of  every  one  of  my 
countrymen.  I  do  not  give  utterance  merely  to  the 
feelings  of  those  who  sit  beside  me,  but  I  am  sure  I 
speak  the  feelings  of  tho«*e  French  Canadians  who  sit 
on  the  other  side  as  well,  when  I  say  that  if  to-day  a 
])oll  was  taken  in  the  province  of  Quebec,  or  all 
through  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  giving  a  choice 
between  allegiance  to  England  or  allegiance  to  France, 
there  would  not  be  one  single  vote  cast  in  favor  of  a 
return  to  the  allegiance  to  France.  We  would  remain 
British  subjects ;  but  because  we  are  British  subjects, 
is  it  to  be  expected  that  we  shall  turn 
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TRAITOKrf   TO   OUR   ORIGIN, 

traitors  to  everything  that  irakes  life  valuable? 
What  would  be  life  if  a  man  had  not  in  his  veins  and 
in  his  heart  a  feeling  for  the  blood  of  his  own  coun- 
try? The  honorable  gentleman  told  us  yesterday  that 
he  was  an  Irishman.  Would  he  denv  the  land  of  his 
ancestors?  Well,  I  would  pity  him  from  my  heart  if 
he  would.  r»ut,  after  all,  if  ever  we  were  to  forget 
that  we  are  of  French  origin,  I  am  sure  we  could  not 
forget  it  in  view  of  the  agitation  which  is  now  going 
on  in  the  j)rovince  of  Ontario,  l)ecause  from  day  to 
day,  from  week  to  week,  in  a  certain  i)ress,  we  have 
been  appealed  to — we  of  French  origin — as  Liberals 
of  French  origin — to  vote  for  disallowance  against 
the  Jesuits*  Act.  From  dav  to  <lav  in  a  certain  press, 
the  Lil)erals  of  the  province  of  Quebec  have  been  ap- 
]>ealed  to  vote  against  the  Ciovernment  on  this  ques- 
tion :  and  in  my  hi*nd  1  hold  one  of  the  last  issues, 
in  which  after  having  recited  all  the  villanies  of 
Avhich  the  Jesuits  are  accused,  the  edit(»r  continues 
as  folluws: — 

It  is  saf'o  to  say,  thoieforo.  that  if  the  Liborals  of  Kngland 
or  ol"  IViince  wort*  in  the  position  of  >Ir.  Laurit?r  and  his  fol- 
lowers they  woiiM  not  hesitate  a  moment  in  killing  tliis  con- 
»f piracy  in  (iiiel»ee.  Kven  if  tliev  did  not  hold  the  Act  to  be 
ahsolut«'lv  unconstitntional  thov  would  certainly  vote  lor  its 
disallowance  as  ))eing  contrary  to  the  public  interest. 

Well,  as  far  as  reference  is  made  to  the  Liberals 
of  France,  I  have  no  doubt  the  editor  is  quite  correct. 
No  doubt,  if  the  Liberals  of  France  had  tlie  power  to 
vote  on  this  (juestion,  they  would  certainly  disallow 
this  Act ;  but  I  have  this  to  say,  that  I  am  nut  and 
we  are  not  Liberals  of  the  French  school.  I  have  not 
said  it  once  but  ten  times  and  twenty  times  in  mv 
own  province,  that  I  am 

A   LIIJERAL   OF   THE   ENOLISH   SCHOOL, 

that  I  and  my  friends  have  nothing  in  common  with 
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the  Liberals  of  Franco.  A  short  time  ago,  I  was  sorry 
to  hear  my  honorable  friend  from  Norfolk  (Mr. 
Charlton)  express  regret  that  there  Avas  no  Protestant 
party,  as  far  as  I  understood  him.  There  are  men 
of  my  own  race,  who  entertain  the  same  view  as  the 
honorable  gentleman,  and  would  desire  to  have  a 
Catholic  party.  I  have  always  raised  my  voice  against 
that  doctrine,  and,  as  far  back  as  1877,  speaking  to  a 
French  audience  in  the  French  language  in  the  city 
Avhich  I  have  the  honor  to  repre>ent  now,  the  good 
old  city  of  Quebec,  I  used  to  those  who,  like  my 
honorable  friend,  would  separate  men  upon  the 
ground  of  creed,  this  language: 

You  wish  to  organize  all  tlie  Catliolics  in  one  party,  without 
any  other  tic,  without  any  otlier  basis  tlian  tlie  coinmunity  of 
religion,  but  have  you  not  rottocted  that,  >)y  that  very  fact, 
you  will  oi'ganize  the  Protestant  popuhitioii  as  one  party,  and 
tliat  then,  instead  of  the  peace  and  liannony  wliich  exist  to- 
day hotwoen  the  different  elements  of  the  Canadian  popula- 
tion, you  would  bring  on  war,  religious  war,  the  most  disastrous 
of  all  v;ars  ? 

Those  were  my  sentiments  len  years  ago  ;  those 
are  my  sentiments  to-day.  My  honorable  friend  from 
Norfolk  (Mr.  Charlton)  stated  that  we  should  not  allow 
this  Act  because  the  Jesuits  are  inimical  to  liberty. 
Such  a  statement  would  not  surprise  me  in  the  mouth 
of  a  Liberal  from  France,  but  it  does  surprise  me  to 
hear  it  on  the  floor  of  this  Parliament.  Are  we  to  be 
told  that,  because  men  are  inimical  to  liberty,  they 
shall  not  be  given  liberty?  In  our  own  doctrine  and 
in  our  own  view,  liberty  shines  not  only  for  the 
friends  of  liberty,  but  also  for  the  enemies  of  liberty. 
We  make  no  difference  whatever :  and,  as  far  as  the 
Liberals  of  England  are  concerned,  I  am  sure  of  one 
thing,  that,  if  they  were  here,  they  would  never  vote 
a?  the  editor  of  the  MiU  supposes  they  would.  The 
Liberals  of  England  have  been  for  the  last  century 
and  more 
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THE  CHAMPIONS  OF   FREEDOM 

all  over  the  world,  and,  if  we  have  freedo:u  to-day, 
as  we  understand  it  in  this  country  and  in  this  age, 
it  is  largely  due  to  the  efforts  of  the  Liberal  party  in 
England.  They  understood  long  ago  that  liberty  is 
not  only  for  the  friends  of  liberty,  but  fur  all.  Tliey 
understood  long  ago  that  the  securitv  of  the  State 
depends  entirely  upon  the  utmost  freedom  being 
given  to  all  opinions,  that  no  one  is  to  be  canvassed 
for  his  opinion,  right  or  wrong,  but  that  the  utmost 
freedom  shall  be  given  to  all  opinions,  and  that  the 
popular  judgment  will  decide  between  the  grain  and 
the  chaff,  Avill  select  the  one  and  reject  the  other. 
That  is  the  principle  which  I  have,  in  my  humble 
Avay,  endeavored  to  inculcate  for  many  years  amongst 
my  fellow-countrymen  of  French  origin.  That,  with 
a  steadfast  adherence  to  the  broadest  principles  of 
constitutional  freedom,  is  the  guiding  star  which,  in 
the  station  I  now  occupy  and  in  any  station  I  may 
have  in  life,  I  shall  ever  endeavor  to  follow. 


THE  24tll  ME,  1889 


NATIONAL  FESTIVAL  OF  THE  FRENCH 

CANADIANS 


MR.   LAURIER's    REFLECTION'S   ON   THE    ROLE   OF   THE 

RACE   IN   AMERICA 


In  June,  1 889,  2."),00()  French  Canadians,  from  all  parts 
of  the  continent,  assembled  at  Quebec  around  a  monument 
raisotl  by  their  subcriptions  to  the  memory  of  Jacques  Cartier, 
the  discoverer,  and  of  De  Brebwuf,  one  of  the  first  missionaries, 
of  Canada.  The  festivities  lasted  during  three  days  and  were 
marked  by  great  splendor.  One  of  the  addresses  delivered  on 
the  occasion  and  which  producetl  the  most  ettect  was  beyond 
question  Mr.  Uauriera  reply  to  the  toast  of  **  Canada  "  at  tlio 
pitriotic  banquet  of  the  24th  June  at  the  Jacrjues  Cartier 
Hall,  in  the  French  quarter  of  St  Koch's,  which  he  represents 
in  the  Commons.    It  was  as  fellows : 

Mr.  President, 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : 
I  have  often  thought,  and  the  idea  has  been 
impressed  on  me  more  than  ever  by  the  brilliancy 
of  this  day's  festivities,  that  there  should  be  only  one 
celebration  of  the  St  Jean  Baptiste  in  this  country 
and  that  that  celebration   should   take  place  in  the 

food  old  city  of  Quebec:  I  have  often  thought  and 
now  think  more  than  ever  that  Quebec  should  bo 
for  French  Canadians  what  Mecca  is  for  Arabia,  the 
city  par  excellence,  the  holy  city  among  all. 

It    may  be    said,    perhaps,    that   I  am  partial 
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towards  Quebec,  but  to  this  my  simple  answer  is  that 
I  have  many  reasons  for  being  so  and  that,  far  from 
being  ashamed  of  the  fact,  I  glory  in  it. 

For,  it  must  be  conceded,  there  is  only  one  Que- 
bec. Our  Montreal  friends,  who  are  with  us  tonight 
and  who  are  with  good  reason  proud  of  their  own 
city  will,  perhaps,  protest ;  but  I  do  not  allow  their 
protests.  This  continent  swarms  with  cities  like 
Montreal,  and  I  call  to  witness  our  friends  here 
present  from  the  United  States.  I  am  far  from  wishing 
to  say  anything  disparaging  of  Montreal,  but  there  is 
only  one  Quebec.  Cities  like  Montreal,  with  wide. 
straight,  regular  streets,  are,  as  an  Irishman  would 
say,  to  be  found  at  every  door.  Theee  things  have 
their  value,  certainly,  but  I  repeat  that  there  is  only 
one  Quebec.  What  constitutes  the  great  charm  of 
Quobec  is  its  variety, the  unex]>ectedness  of  its  aspects ; 
at  each  step  you  make,  the  scene  changes  and  a  new 
panorama  as  ravishing  as  the  previous  one,  but  of  a 
different  style,  unrolls  itself  to  your  sight.  This  charm 
of  Quebec  every  one  can  enjoy  :  strangers  enjoy  it  as 
well,  and,  perhaps,  more  than  wo  do,  because  men 
are  so  constituted  that  they  do  not  know  how  to 
sufficiently  appreciate  what  they  have  themselves. 

But  Quebec  possesses  another  charm,  which  can 
be  enjoyed  in  all  its  plenitude  only  by  us,  French 
Canadians;  it  is  the  charm  of  memories.  Men  of 
Quebec,  you  are  privileged  beings.  Antiquity  has 
preserved  for  us  the  memory  of  a  famous  epitaph, 
calling  on  the  passer-by  to  stop,  as  he  was  treading  on 
the  ashes  of  a  hero,  but  you,  men  of  Quebec,  you 
breathe,  live  and  have  your  being  among  the  dust  of 
heroes. 

At  each  step  you  make  in  your  city,  a  monument, 
a  building,  a  stone,  a  glimpse  of  the  sky  at  the  end 
of  a  narrow  street  calls  to  mind  a  whole  world  of 
heroic  events.  To-day,  you  have  raised  another 
monument,  which  will  forever  perpetuate  the  memory 
of  the  cross  planted  by  the  envoy  of  the  king  of  France, 
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when  he  took  poeseesion  of  this  country  in  the  name 
of  his  royal  master. 

This  country,  however,  has  not  remained  French 
soil.  Still  we  have  remained  true  to  the  memory  of 
our  old  mother  country. 

Although  separated  from  France  for  over  a  cen- 
tury and  diifeMngfrom  her  at  present  in  several  ways, 
we  have  always  worshipped  her  in  our  hearts,  watch- 
ns:  from  aiar,  hut  Avitli  ceaseless  interest,  all  the 
ivicissitudes  of  her  a«jitated  career  and  sharing  in  her 
joys  and  triumphs,  as  well  as  in  her  disasters  and 
sorrows,  still  more,  indeed,  in  her  sorrows  than  in  her 
joys. 

Adversity  is  the  test  of  affection  and  I  appeal  to 
you  all  if  it  is  not  true  that  we  never  realized  how 
dear  France  was  to  us  as  we  realized  it  during  the 
])eriod  of  her  reverses,  during  the  fatal  years  of  1870 
and  1871.  when  the  telcgraj)!!  brought  us  the  news  of 
defeat  instead  of  the  victoiies  which  we  had  looked 
for.  And  when  there  was  no  longer  room  for  doubt, 
when,  having  hoj)ed  against  hope,  we  had,  in  order 
to  convince  ourselves,  to  read  over  and  over  again 
the  text  of  the  harsh  law  imposed  by  the  conqueror 
ant  I  when  Alsace  and  Loraine  were  violent  Iv  severed 
from  French  territory,  I  m-k  you,  if  we  had  been 
deprived  of  one  of  c)ur  own  limbs  could  we  have 
suffered  keener  anguish? 

The  toast  ])ropo8ed  by  Mr.  Langelier  reminds  us 
that  our  separation  from  France  has  imposed  new 
duties  upon  us  has  created  new  interests  and  (»pened 
new  affections  to  us.  We  are  French  Canadians,  but 
our  country  is  not  confined  to  the  territory  over- 
shadowed by  the  citadel  of  Quebec ;  our  country  is 
Canada,  it  is  the  whole  of  what  is  covered  bv  the 
British  flag  on  the  American  continent,  the  fertile 
lands  bordered  by  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  the  Valley  of 
the  St.  Lawrence,  the  region  of  the  great  lakes,  the 
prairies  of  the  West,  the  Rocky  Mountains,  the  lands 
washed  bv  the  famous  ocean  wliere  breezes  are  said  to 
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be  as  sweet  as  the  breezes  of  the  Mediterranean.  Our 
fellow-countrymen  are  not  only  those  in  whose  veins 
runs  the  blood  of  France.  They  are  all  those,  what- 
ever their  race  or  whatever  their  language,  whom  the 
fortune  of  war,  the  chances  of  fate,  or  their  own 
choice  have  brought  among  us,  and  who  acknowledge 
the  sovereignty  of  the  British  Crown.  As  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  loudly  do  I  proclaim  it,  those  are  m^' 
folio w-country  men.  I  am  a  Canadian.  But  I  told  it 
elsewhere,  and  with  greater  pleasure,  I  repeat  here 
this  evening,  among  all  my  fellow-countrymen,  the 
first  place  in  my  heart  is  for  those  in  whose  veins 
runs  the  blood  of  my  own  veins.  Yet  I  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  say  that  the  rights  of  my  follow-countrynien 
of  different  origins  are  as  dear  to  me,  as  sacred  to  me, 
as  the  rights  of  my  own  race,  and  if  it  unfortunately 
happened  that  they  ever  were  attacked,  I  would 
defend  them  with  just  as  much  energy  and  vigor  as 
the  rights  of  my  own  race.  I  say  I:  should  I  not 
say  you,  we  all  of  us?  Yes,  we  are  too  much  the  sons 
of  France,  of  that  generous  nation  which  has  so  often 
shed  her  blood  for  the  detence  of  the  weak,  of  the 
o^^pn  B^ed,  not  to  be  ever  ready'to  defend  the  rights  of 
our  fellow-countrymen  of  different  nationalities  to 
the  same  extent  as  our  own.  What  I  claim  for  us  in 
an  equal  share  of  sun  of  justice,  of  liberty  ;  that  share 
we  have  it ;  we  have  it  ample,  and  what  we  claim 
for  ourselves  we  are  anxious  to  grant  to  others.  I  do 
not  wnnt  French  Canadians  to  domineer  over  any 
one,  nor  any  one  to  domineer  over  them.  Equal 
justice.  Equal  rights.  It  is  written  that  the  sand.<) 
of  seas  are  numbered.  It  is  written  that  not  an  hair 
falls  from  one's  head  without  the  permission  of  an 
Eternal  Providence,  eternally  wiee.  Can  we  not  believe 
that  in  that  supreme  battle  here,  on  the  Plains  of 
Abrnham,  w^hen  the  fate  of  arms  turned  against  us,  can 
we  not  believe  that  it  entered  into  the  decrees  of  Pro- 
vidence that  the  two  races,  up  to  that  time  enemies, 
should  henceforth  live  in  peace  and  harmony,  and 
henceforth  should  form  one  nation?  Such  was  the 
inspiring  cause  of  Confederation. 
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When  the  British  provinces  were  united  under 
the  same  constitution,  the  hope  now  acknowledged 
was  to  give  to  all  the  scattered  elements  therein  a 
national  ideal,  to  present  to  the  world  the  spectacle 
of  a  nation  diverse  in  its  origins  and  retaining  in  all 
its  groups  the  respect  for  family  and  race  traditions, 
but  giving  thenceforward  to  all  one  and  the  same 
aspiration.  I  have  not  forgotten  that,  at  its  inception, 
Confederation  was  not  accepted  without  fear  by  num- 
ber of  Canadians  of  French  origin,  but  there  is  never- 
theless one  thing  for  which  the  French  Canadians  are 
entitled  to  universal  admiration.  The  fault  of  demo- 
cracies is  usually  to  flatter  the  mob.  I  do  not  know 
how  to  tlattcr  ond  I  shall  never  stoop  to  play  the  part 
of  the  flatterer,  either  to  crowds  or  to  individuals  ; 
but  it  is  an  act  of  simple  justice  to  note  the  admirable 
pliability   with    which   the    French    Canadians   have 


I  am  not  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  there  can  be  no 
nation  without  a  national  pride,  nor  am  I  unaware 
that  in  almost  all  cases  national  pride  is  inspired  by 
those  tragic  event?  which  bring  suffering  and  tears  in 
their  train,  but  which  at  the  same  time  call  out  all 
the  forces  of  a  nation  or  of  a  race,  and  on  this  head  it 
has  been  correctly  said  that  the  happiest  people  are 
those  without  a  history.  Our  history  under  Confede- 
ration ])re3ents  none  of  the  dramatic  facts,  which 
make  us  so  attached  to  the  pa^t ;  it  has  been  calm 
and  consequently  happy.  But  peace  has  also  its 
glories  and  its  heroes.  Canada  under  Confederation 
has  produced  men  of  whom  any  nation  might  justly 
feel  proud.  I  will  not  speak  of  the  Canadians  of 
French  origin,  as  Mr.  Langelier  referred  to  them  a 
moment  ago,  but  I  will  allude  to  the  Canadians  of 
British  origin  and  mention  two  as  examples^  The  first 
name  I  shall  recall  is  that  of  a  man  irom  whom  I 
differ  ioto  roelo,  but  I  am  too  much  a  French  Canadian 
not  to  glorv  at  all  times  in  doing  justice  to  an  adver- 
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sary.  I  refer  to  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald.  I  will  not 
Astonish  my  friend,  Mr.  Chapais,  whom  I  see  amongst 
us,  if  I  state  that  I  do  not  share  Sir  John  Macdonala*8 
political  opinions,  I  may  even  add  that  I  condemn 
almost  all  of  them,  but  it  must  be  acknowledged  that, 
in  his  long  career.  Sir  John  Macdonald  has  displayed 
such  eminent  qualities  that  he  would  have  made  his 
mark  on  any  of  the  world's  stages  and  that,  with  the 
single  exception,  perhaps,  of  Mr.  Mercier,  no  one  on 
this  continent  has  excelled  as  he  has  in  the  art  of 
governing  men. 

The  other  name  is  that  of  a  man  who  has  been  to 
me  not  only  a  friend,  but  more  than  a  friend.  I  mean 
Honorable  Edward  Blake.  Some  years  ago,  speak- 
ing here  of  Mr.  Blake,  I  declared  that,  in  my  opinion, 
America,  at  that  moment,  did  not  postjcss  his  equal 
and  Europe  could  not  show  his  superior. 

That  opinion  has  been  confirmed  by  all  that  I 
have  since  seen  of  Mr.  Blake.  I  have  enjoyed  the  ad- 
vantage of  very  close  relations  with  him  and  have 
learned  that  his  heart,  soul,  and  character  are  in  keep- 
ing with  his  splendid  intellect.  Besides  these,  many 
other  names,  the  names  of  men  of  the  highest  emi- 
nence, occur  to  me;  but  I  shall  pass  over  them  in  si- 
lence in  order  to  remind  you  of  an  event,  which 
sums  up  in  itself  all  that  I  could  say  and  which  will 
show  you  that,  while  remaining  French  Canadians, 
we  are  Canadians  in  the  broadest  acceptance  of  the 
term.  Only  a  few  weeks  have  elapsed  since  St.  Sau- 
veur  was  destroyed  by  fire.  On  that  occasion,  a  man 
came  forward  to  fight  the  scourge  and  check  the 
spread  of  the  conflagration. 

With  all  the  smartness,  zeal  and  intrepidity  of 
the  true  soldier,  he  rushed  into  the  thick  of  the  dan- 
ger and  found  his  death  there.  On  the  following  day, 
the  whole  French  population  of  Quebec  filled  the 
streets  as  they  filled  them  to-day,  but,  instead  of  a 
feeling  of  joy  fulness,  the  feeling  in  their  hearts  was 
one  of  deepest  grief  for  the  gallant  Major  Short,  whose 
mutilated  remains  they  had  congregated  to  reverently 
salute  on  their  way  to  the  grave. 
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Major  Short  did  not  belong  to  our  race ;  but  he 
was  our  fellow  countryman ;  and  I  would  ask  which 
one  of  you,  French  Canadians,  in  the  midst  of  the 
still  smoking  ruins  of  your  city  and  the  presence  of 
the  dead  hero,  did  not  feel  proud  of  being  a 
Canadian  ? 

f  <?!  Gentlemen,  let  us  have  the  pride  of  our  race !  Let  us 
be  just  to  all  uur  fellow  countrymen,  without  distinc- 
tion of  race  or  creed !  Let  us  know  how  to  be  not 
alone  just,  but  generous,  and  let  all  our  actions  in  the 
Confederation  be  characterized  by  that  generosity 
which  has  marked  the  career  of  France  in  Europe  ! 


A  MESSAGE  OF  PEACE 


THE  RELIGIOUS,  POLITICAL  AND   ECONOMIC 

SITUATION 


TRACED    HY    A   MASTER    HAND 


It  may  not  be  amiss  to  briefly  recall  the  circumstances 
luii-ler  wliich  the  following  speech  was  delivered.  The  animo- 
sity and  the  fires  of  national  and  religious  hatred,  aroused  and 
kept  alive  by  certain  fanatics,  had  reached  their  height,  and 
the  sli^litest  incident  might  have  precipitated  a  genei-al  con 
tlagration.  Who  was  going  to  try  to  allay  the  storm  ?  C  er- 
tainly,  it  wiis  not  Mr.  5lcCarthy,  the  leatler  of  the  agitation, 
who  would  have  dreamt  of  appearing  in  the  province  of  Quebec 
to  advocate  his  hate-breathing  views.  On  the  other  hand, 
who  was  the  French  (^inadian  orator,  who  would  have  the 
courage  to  beard  the  agitator  on  his  own  ground  ?  Mr.  Lau- 
rier's  name  was  mentioned,  it  is  true,  but  it  was  said  :  he  will 
not  go.  However,  the  Liberal  leader  did  go  and  it  may  be  said 
that  he  conquered,  for  his  words  had  a  notably  appeasing 
effect.  Not  only  did  they  crush  prejudice  on  the  spot,  but, 
with  the  rapidity  of  electricity,  they  carried  thousands  of 
leagues  away  a  clear  perception  of  a  situation,  with  regar<l  to 
which  only  a  very  confused  and  erroneous  idea  had  until  then 
prevailed  abroad.  This  speech  alone  won  for  Mr.  Laurier  the 
honor  of  being  compare*!  to  the  foremost  statesmen  of  the 
mother-country  by  the  Canadian  Gazette^  a  journal  which  cer- 
tainly had  nothing  in  common  with  him.  A  few  days  after- 
wards, on  the  17th  of  C)ctober,  the  cable  brought  us  the 
following  passage  from  the  Tory  paper's  article : 

**Mr.Laurier's  Toronto  speech  places  him  at  one  bound  in 
the  front  rank  of  British  statesmen.  To  the  eloquence  native 
to  the  French  Canadian,  Mr.  Liurier's  adds  honesty,  directness 
of  purpose  and  pure-minded  patriotism,  which  mark  him  out 
as  a  leader.  Men  of  such  high  mental  and  moral  power  were 
never  more  needed  in  the  forefront  of  aftairs  in  Canada 
than  now.'' 
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SPEECH    DELIVERED    BY     HONORABLE 

WILFRID  LAURIER,  AT  TORONTO,  ON 

THE   SOTH  SEPTEMBER,  1889 

AT   A     MEETING    CALLED   BY   THE   YOUNG     MEN'.S 

LIBERAL   CLUB 

M.  Chairman, 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 
I  would  be  only  too  glad  to  be  able  to  accept 
without  any  restriction  the  too  kind  things  which  you, 
Mr.  Chairman,  have  been  pleased  to  speak  of  ine  on 
this  occasion  ;  but  upon  this  occasion — though  on  no 
other — I  have  to  be  a  rest  fiction  ist.  I  cannot  accept 
the  too  generous  compliments  which  your  kindness 
to  me  has  prompted  you  to  speak.  You  have  alluded 
to  the  fact  that  when  I  last  stood  before  an  audience 
in  this  great  city  of  Toronto  I  did  not  then  occupy 
the  position  which  the  too  great  partiality  of  my 
friends  in  the  House  of  Commons  has  imposed  upuii 
me.  I  can  tell  you,  gentlemen,  if  there  is  anybody 
who  regrets  to-day  that  I  have  to  appear  before  you 
in  that  position,  no  one  regrets  it  more  sincerely  than 
I  do.  Tt  would  have  been  my  pleasure — indeed,  my 
too  great  pleasure — to  be  able  to  serve,  as  I  have  done 
many  a  day,  under  the  leadership 

OF    MY   ABLE   AND    DEAR   FRIEND,    MR.    BLAKE. 

Fate,  however,  decreed  otherwise,  and  I  thought  that 
duly  compelled  me  then  to  accept  the  position  which, 
unfortunately,  disease  forced  him  to  forego;  and,  in 
the  discharge  of  the  great  responpibilities  which  I 
then  assumed,  T  claim  no  other  credit,  but  this  which 
I  do  claim,  that  I  have  endeavored  lo  discharge  them 
to  the  best  of  my  judgment,  to  the  beat  of  my  con- 
science,  without  fear,  without  favor  for  any   man. 
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And  it  is  in  this  same  spirit  that  T  come  before  you 
thifj  evening,  and  I  say  at  once  that  I  would  not 
respond  to  the  task  which  I  have  imposed  upon 
myself,  nor  re- pond  to  the  duty  whicli  you,  Sir,  and 
tlie  Young  Liberals  of  Ontario  have  entrusted  me 
with,  if  I  did  not  at  once  make  tlie  statement,  as  the 
very  basis  of  everything  that  I  shall  feel  obliged  to 
say  this  evenirg,  that  the  situation  of  our  country  at 
tins  moment,  for  causes  obvious  to  all,  is  such  that  it 
cannot  be  viewed  without  some  degree  of  anxiety  and 
alarm.  In  the  first  place  the  most  san<juine  amongst 
us,  viewing  the  perpetual  stream  of  emigration  which 
depletes  our  incipient  and  only  incipient  population, 
must  admit,  whether  the  admission  comes  manfully 
to  his  lips,  or  whether  the  admission  remains  within 
the  dark  recesses  of  conscience,  that  the  economic 
position  of  the  country  is  not  satisfactory.  Not  that 
the  country  is  wanting  in  wealth,  in  vigor,  in  energy. 
On  tlie  contrary, 

WEALTH,  VIGOR  AND  ENERGY 

are  everywhere  exuberant,  but  in  an  evil  hour  the 
country  allowed  its  limbs  to  be  shackled  and  man- 
acled by  vicious  fi:*cal  lines  under  which  its  growth 
has  been  stunted.  Hut  the  situation  is  not  yet  hopeless. 
Yet  there  are  other  considerations,  there  are  other 
dangers  which  must  be  met,  and  which  if  not  met 
may  threaten  the  very  existence  of  Coti federation,  and 
which  can  be  met  only,  in  my  judgment,  by  a  firm 
and  ju<licious  adherence  to  those  principles  which 
you,  Mr.  Chairman,  acknowledge  as  Liberal  i)rin- 
ciples.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  ignorant  that 
in  this  ]>rovince  the  Liberal  party  is  at  this  moment 
subjected  to  many  rcproiichcs  and  stricture-*.  In  tact 
the  dangers  and  the  obstacles  with  which  the  Liberal 
party  has  to  contend  at  this  moment  come  not  from 
Its  avowed  opponents,  but  come  from  this  new  school 
of  Liberals, who  woubl  import  into  the  country  Liberal 
princii)le3   from   Germany,   from  France  and   Conti 
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nental  Europe,  altogether  unsuited  to  the  position  we 
occupy  on  this  continent.  These  men  tell  you  that 
the  Liberal  party  of  to-day  is  composed  of  effete 
Liberals,  weak  Liberals,  Liberals  only  in  name.  They 
tell  you  we  have  sacrificed  the  principles  uf  tlie  great 
Reform  party  for  the  support  of  a  dominant  Church. 
They  tell  you  that  upon  a  late  occasion,  upon  a  most 
important  question,  we  went  back  upon  every  tradi- 
tion, on  every  principle,  of  the  great  Liberaf  party. 
Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  these  reproaches  wore  to  come 
from  the  ranks  of  the  Conservative  party,  if  these 
reproaches  were  to  come  openly  from  the  friends  of 
the  Conservative  party,  as  they  are  made  in  fact  and 
in  reality 

ON    BEHALF   OF   THE    CUN^EKVATI VE    PARTY, 

I  would  pass  them  by;  but,  a?  they  co^i"ie  from  the 
so-called  advanced  Liberals  and  are  addressed  to  the 
Liberal  party,  they  cannot  be  ignored ;  and  T  am  here 
to  show,  or  to  attempt  to  shuw,  and  T  am  sure  I  can 
show  you  that  the  men  who  use  this  language  are  not 
loyal  to  the  principles  they  profess,  and  are  not  sup- 
porters of  the  party  they  pretend  to  serve.  I  call  upon 
tbe  Liberals  not  to  be  moved  from  the  i)atlis  of  duty 
by  euch  reproaches  addressed  to  them.  I  call  upon 
all  Liberals,  those  who  agree  with  us  and  those  who 
disagree  with  us,  to  be  true  to  themselves  and  to  their 
country  on  this  great  question.  Let  us  remember 
that  there  is  for  every  question  that  comes  up  a  com- 
mon ground  nut  always  easily  discernible,  but  which 
will,  when  found,  be  found  compatible  with 
our  interest  and  at  the  same  time  affording  a  sure 
solution  upon  the  broadest  national  lines.  Let  us  re- 
member that  when  this  ground  is  found  it  must  be 
adhered  to  unflinchingly,  and  that  upon  every  occa- 
sion and  for  every  question,  whether  our  course  is 
approved  or  whether  our  course  is  censured,  we  must 
always  and  ever  remain  the  same — bold  without 
temerity  and  prudent  without  timidity  I     Again,    Mr. 
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Chairman,  I  say  that  the  situation  of  this   country  at 
this  moment  is  full  of  difficulties 

AND   FULL   OF   PERILS. 

We  have  now  been  under  Confederation  for  the  space 
of  pome  twenty-two  years,  and  the  great  task  we  set 
ourselves  twenty-two  years  ago  of  building  up  a  na- 
tion in  Canada  seems  to  be  no  more  advanced  than 
it  was  twenty-two  years  ago.  New  complications  arise 
constantly,  which  make  the  hope  indulged  in  twenty- 
two  years  ago  almost  as  far  away  as  it  was  at  that 
time.  And  now,  my  fellow-countrymen,  I  ask  you 
this — What  are  the  causes  of  these  complications; 
what  are  the  causes  of  these  dilliculties  and  perils? 
Look  for  them,  examine  them,  }?ift  them  well,  and 
you  will  agree  with  me  that  all  these  causes,  what- 
ever .sha[>e  they  may  assume,  whatever  mischief  tliey 
may  work,  can  all  be  summed  up  in  this  one  word 
— <li.-trust.  ni.-^trust  of  race  against  race,  distrust  of 
creed  atrainst  creed,  distrust  of  motives,  distrust  of 
intentiuHs  wliich  combines  a  creed  or  a  race  within 
itself  instead  of  moving  them  forward  together  all  to 
a  comnn)n  end  :  distrust  which  engenders  hostility, 
the  consequence.^^  of  which  are  almost  appalling. 
I  am  now  speaking  in  the  province  of  Ontario. 
Is  it  not  a  fact  that  to-day,  in  this  great  province  of 
Ontario,  there  is  a  latent  or  expressed 

FEELING   OF   DISTRUST 

of  the  Catholic  province  of  Quebec  ?  I  come  from  the 
province  of  Quebec,  and  I  know  it  unfortunately  for 
a  fact  that  in  the  Catholic  province  of  Quebec  there 
is  a  feeling  of  distrust  of  the  Protestant  province  of 
Ontario.  Now,  for  that  state  of  things,  for  that  uni- 
versal distrust,  that  general  feeling  of  diffidence  which 
permeates  the  whole  political  body,  I  lay  the  charge 
and  the  l>lame  upon  the  Conservative  party.  They 
have  governed  this  country  almost  without  mterrup- 
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tion  since  Confederation.  And  when  in  power  they 
have  governed,  and  when  out  of  power  they  have 
sought  to  govern,  not  by  a  broad,  uniform,  general 
policy  which  would  have  welded  together  all  the  pro- 
vinces of  Confederation,  and  which  would  have  made 
every  man  proud  of  his  citizenship  as  a  Canadian; 
their  object  has  been  to  obtain  in  every  provinces 
majority  by  appealing  to  the  local  prejudices  of  that 
province.  In  the  province  of  Quebec  by  appealing  to 
the  prejudices  of  my  fellow-Catholics,  in  the  province 
of  Ontario  by  appealing  to  the  prejudices  of  extreme 
Protestants.  That  game  was  for  a  long  time  success- 
ful. It  was  sure  to  be  successful  as  long  as  the  con- 
flicting passions  of  Ontario  and  Quebec  could  be  kept 
active.     But,  Sir,  no  one  can  deal  with  impunity  with 

Sl'CH     INFLAMMABLE    MATERIAL 

as  religious  and  national  passi'^ns.  And  I  call  you 
to  witness,  everyone  of  you,  that,  on  the  day  when 
the  conflict  of  passion  of  Catholic  Quebec  and  Protes- 
tant Ontario  came,  the  whole  fabric  of  Confederation 
trembled  under  the  shock.  And  to-dav,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, to-day  it  is  no  rare  occurence  to  hear  repeated 
that  fatal  sentence  spoken  some  years  ago  by  a  Con- 
servative organ,  threatening  that  if  things  did  not 
go  as  it  wished  it  would  smash  Confederation  into  its 
original  fragments.  This  is  the  position,  and  in  the 
face  of  this  position  what  is  the  duty  of  the  Liberal 
party  ?  The  duty  of  the  Liberal  party  is  plain.  It  is 
a  duty  upon  which  I  appeal  with  great  confidence  to 
the  young  men  of  the  whole  Confederation.  In  the 
face  of  this  universal  distrust,  the  duty  of  the  Liberal 
party  is  to  promote,  or  rather  to  continue,  the  policy 
of  hope  and  exertion  for  mutual  respect  and  confidence. 
In  the  face  of  disintegration,  if  disintegration  be 
simply  hinted  at,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Liberal  party 
to  stand  firm  by  the  principle  of  Confederation.  I  do 
not  believe  certainly  that  Confederation  is 
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THE   LAST   WORD  OF   CANADA'S    DESTINY. 

•  It  can  be  looked  at  simply  as  a  transient  Htate  ;  but, 
whenever  the  change  comes,  the  change  must  be  a 
step  forward  and  not  a  step  backward.  We  live  under 
Confederation,  and  it  is  our  duty  to  stand  by  Confe- 
deration, to  be  loyal  to  Confederation.  T  am  a  Liberal 
and  T  believe  in  movement,  in  progress  ;  but  I  do  not 
believe  in  inconsiderate  changes.  I  believe  in  changes 
rendered  necessary  by  the  natural  evolution  of  the 
people's  life.  Still  less  would  I  be  of  those  who 
clamor  for  a  constitutional  change,  because  the  state 
of  things  that  now  exists  comes  into  conflict  with 
their  personal  prejudices  and  opinions.  In  the  prov- 
ince to  which  I  belong,our  leaders  at  the  time  of  Con- 
federation had  not  absolute  confidence  in  the  scheme. 
Not  that  they  thought  it  destroyed  the  federative 
principle  ;  it  strengthened  it.  l^ut  they  thought  it  was 
premature.  What  was  paid  then  may  be  said  with 
equal  force  to-day,  namely,  that  there  was  in  the  idea 
of  bringing  together  the  various  scattered  British  prov- 
inces and  giving  them  a  common  national  aspiration, 
and  making  of  them  a  common  nation,  that  which 
would  make  the  heart  of  anv  Canadian  beat  with  pa- 
triotism. Sir,  I  know  one  thing.  What  I  say  now, 
will  be  discounted — what  I  say  now,  I  may  say,  has 
been  already  discounted  in  a  certain  pregs.  It  will 
be  said  that  such  language  as  I  utter  is  meant  for 
Ontarit),  and  would  not  be  repeated  in  Quebec.  It 
will  be  said  that  it  is  all  very  well  in  Ontario  to  speak 
as  a  Canadian,  but  that  the  language  I  utter  to  the 
people  of  Quebec  is  that  of  the  establishment 

OF   A    FRENCH    INDEPENDENT   STATE 

on  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  Sir,  in  so  far  as  I 
am  j)ersonally  concerned, I  resent  such  an  imputation, 
In  so  far  as  I  am  personally  concerned  I  resent  the  im- 
putation that  r  would  have  one  language  for  Ontario 
and  another  for  Quebec.     I  call  upon  my  bitterest  foe 
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ever  to  quote  a  word  of  mine  that  I  have  ever  uttered 
in  Quebec  or  wherever  I  may  have  spoken  that  is  dif- 
ferent, Sir,  from  what  I  have  now  said.  I  would  de-  ^ 
spise  myself  if  I  had  not  the  courage  of  my  convictions. 
And  whether  I  stood  upon  the  soil  of  Ontario.or  whe- 
ther I  stood  upon  the  soil  of  my  native  province  of 
Quebec  addressing  my  countrymen  of  kindred  blood, 
my  language  has  ever  been  what  it  is  here  thi^  even- 
ing. It  so  happens,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  last  time 
I  spoke  upon  the  soil  of  my  native  province  it  was 
upon  this  very  question.  It  was  upon  the  24th  of 
June  last.  The  occasion  was  the  celebration  of  ''St. 
Jean  Baptiste,"  which,  you  know,  is  the  national 
holiday  of  the  French  Canadians.  I  spoke  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  city  of  Quebec, in  the  division  that  I  have 
the  lionor  of  representing  in  Parliament.  I  spoke  to 
an  audience  that  was  exclusively  French  and  I  spoke 
in  my  native  toogue.  With  your  permission,  I  will 
read  to  you  what  I  said  on  that  occasion  to  my  fel- 
low-countrymen of  French  origin,  and  which  can  be 
read  in  the  columns  of  UFAectear  of  the  25th  June. 
I  had  to  respond  to  the  toast  of  "  Canada.'*  I  said 
this  :  — 

(Here  the  bpeak^r  eited   a  passage   from  the  preceding 
speech. — See  pwjcs  527-28.) 

Sir,  such  was  the  language  which  T  held  to  my 
fellow-countrymen  of  French  origin, in  my  own  native 
province  of  Quebec,  and  such  is  the  language  I  hold 
this  evening.  If  any  there  are  amongst  my  fellow- 
countrymen  of  French  origin  who  have  ever  dreamed 
of  forming  themselves  into 

A   SMALL   COMMUNITY   OF   FRENCHMEN 

on  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  I  am  not  one  of 
them.  I  am  not  one  of  them,  I  say — let  my  words 
be  heard  by  friend  or  foe.  Sir,  I  will  go  further.  When 
the  fate  of  arms  and  the  power  of  treaty   made  my 
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ancestors  subjects  of  England,it  is  a  matter  of  history 
that  they  continued  to  wage  against  England  a  long 
struggle.  They  complained — and  in  my  judgment 
thev  complained  with  justice — that  they  were  not 
fairly  treated ;  but  history  attests  that  in  that  long 
struggle  the  only  thing  which  they  claimed  was  the 
privileges  of  British  subjects.  The  concession  did  not 
come  at  once.  The  concession  was  long  to  be  made; 
but  it  came,  and  when  it  canie  tlie  concession  was 
made  without  any  reservation,  in  the  most  ample 
manner ;  and  this  I  say,  that  it  would  be  the  blackest 
ingratitude  if,  after  we  had  sought  from  England  the 
privileges  and  the  rights  of  British  sul^jects,  we  were 
nc  \,'  to  reject  the  responsibilities  of  British  subjects. 
I  sav  that  it  would  be  the  blackest  ingratitude  if, 
having  sought  the  protection  of  Britain  to  grow 
strC'Ug,  we  were,  when  strong  enough,  to  attempt  to 
stab  the  frifndly  hand  and  to  refuse  t(»  cast  in  our  lot 
with  those  who  are  fellow-ct)untrymen  of  ours,  who«o 
fellow- count rynj en  we  are  in  deed,  and  whose  birth- 
right we  claim  as  our  own  inheritance  since  we  be- 
came subject  to  England.  But,  Mr.  Chairman,  at  the 
same  time  let  me  tell  vou  this  :  T  am  not  here  to 
play  tlie  part  of  a  f^ycophant,  I  am  not  here  to  flatter 
the  peculiar  views  of  those  whom  I  am  addressing;  T 
am  here  as  a  French  Canadian  and  I  am  firmly 
attached  to  the  language  of  my  ancestors.  Men  there 
are  amongst  you,  it  is  true,  to  tell  you  that  it  is  dan- 
gerous to  Confederation  that  the  French  language 
should  be  spoken  in  this  great  country  of  ours.  Well, 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  a  French  Canadian ;  I  was 
brought  up 

ON  THE  KNEES  OF  A  FRENCH  MOTHER; 

and  my  first  recollections  are  those  recollections 
which  no  man  ever  forgets ;  and  shall  it  be  denied  to 
me — the  privilege  of  addressing  the  same  language 
to  those  that  are  dear  to  me?  Shall  T  not  continue  to 
speak  French  as  French   was   spoken   to   me    in  my 
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younger  days?  I  know  very  well,  that  it  is  a  great 
disadvantage  for  a  French  Canadian  not  to  speak 
English.  I  understand  that  my  friend,  Mr.  Ross,  is 
to  compel  all  pupils  in  this  great  country  to  learn 
English,  and  he  will  do  a  great  service  to  allthechil- 
dren  of  this  country.  But  I  believe  that  Mr.  Ross  will 
not  prohibit  anybody  from  speaking  the  language  of 
his  mother  if  he  chooses  to  speak  it.  I  simply  claim 
the  privilege  of  speaking  my  own  domestic  language 
as  I  like  to  speak  it.  But  men  who  speak  only  French 
on  this  continent  are  in  a  great  inferiority,  and  if  they 
are  to  learn  to  speak  English  the  consequence  will  be 
that  they  will  speak  two  languages,  and  the  advan- 
tage will  be  all  on  their  side.  When  Confederation 
was  established,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  was  not  intended 
that  Confederation  should  be  based  upon  the  humilia- 
tion of  any  one  race.  It  was  not  intended  that  any 
should  give  up  its  characteristic,  but  it  was  expected 
that  though  every  nationality  might  retain  its  indi- 
viduality, yet  that  all  would  be  actuated  by  one  aspi- 
ration and  would  endeavor  to  form  one  nation.  It  is, 
in  this  spirit,  it  is  according  to  the  Liberal  party,  it 
is  in  accordance  with  the  principle  laid  down  at  the 
outset  of  Confederation  that  there  should  be  several 
provinces,  that  there  should  be  a  division,  but  a 
union  of  the  whole.  That  we  have  acted  upon — an 
action  for  wliich  we  have  been  subjected  to  too  many 
criticisms.  I  refer  to  the  act  passed  by  the  Legisla- 
ture of  Quebec  with  respect  to 

THE  JESUITS'   ESTATES. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  here  entering  upon  a 
delicate  statement.  I  have  taken  one  view,  and  in 
stating  this  I  ask  one  privilege.  It  is  the  privilege  of 
of  laying  my  views  as  I  entertain  them.  I  only  ask 
one  thing  of  you.  It  is  what  is  never  refused  by  a 
British  audience — it  is  to  give  me  fair  play  in  the 
statement  I  intend  to  make.  I  know  that  will  be 
granted  whether  you  agree  with  my   conclusions   or 
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not.  This  bill,  in  the  first  place,  passed  compara- 
tively in  silence.  It  was  a  long  time  before  the  Legis- 
lature. Public  attention  was  not  directed  to  it.  Nut 
one  word  was  said  against  it,  and  it  finally  passed 
and  had  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  Legislature  of 
Quebec  ;  but  after  the  act  had  been  passed  petitions 
which  had  not  come  to  the  Legislature  were  sent  to 
His  Excellency,  or  rather  to  the  Government,  and 
finally  to  His  Excellency  to  disallow  the  act.  The 
Government  refused,  and  the  motion  of  censure 
against  that  course  of  the  Government  was  introduced 
into  the  House  of  Commons  by  a  well-known  sup- 
porter of  the  Government — Cc^lonel  O'Brien.  Well,  I 
see  that  the  action  of  Colonel  O'Brien  meets  with 
approval.  Gentlemen,  thank  God,  this  is  a  free 
country  and  I  do  not  object.  But  if  it  met  the  ai)i)roval 
of  a  large  portion  of  the  people  of  Ontario,  it  did  not 
meet  the  approval  of  the  Gt)vernment.  Now,  gen- 
tlemen, I  tell  you  this:  I  have  no  spare  love  for  the 
Government,  and  T  am  willing  enough  to  admit  that 
it  will  always  be  a  labor  of  love  for  me  to  work  and 
help  Colonel  O'Brien  or  any  other  member  when  they 
go  against  the  Government.  Upon  that  occasion, 
however.  T  could  not.  The  (luestion  was  not  a  new 
one;  it  had  been  debated  over  and  over  again  between 
the  two  parties.  The  question  of  Provincial  rights, 
which  was  involved  in  that  motion,  has  been  an  issue 
between  the  Conservative  party  and  the  Liberal  party. 
The  Conservative  partv,  represented  at  Ottawa  by 
the  Government  of  Sir  John  Macdonald,  had  always 
held  the  doctrine — and  they  applied  that  doctrine 
here  in  the  province  of  Ontario— that  they  had 
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and  to  disallow  anything  they  considered  in  any  way 
objectionable.  On  the  contrary,  the  Liberal  party 
always  maintained  that  the  legislation  passed  by  the 
Local  Legislature  was  amenable,  and  amenable  only, 
to  the  people  of  the  province  where  it   had   been 
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enacted.  Upon  that  occasion — whether  right  or  wrong 
for  good  or  for  ill — we  stood  by  our  principles,  but 
the  Government  did  not.  They  turned  a  somersault; 
they  turned  a  somersault  noticeable  even  in  a  Gov- 
ernment distinguished  by  the  audacity,  rapidity  and 
continuance  of  its  antics. Now,  Sir,  with  regard  to  this 
question,  I  know  that  our  course  has  not  been 
approved  by  all  Liberals.  The  great  newspaper  with 
which  you,  Sir,  are  connected.  The  Globe^  the  veteran 
of  Reform — {hisses) — why  should  any  man  hiss  because 
another  has  the  courage  of  his  convictions  ?  I  do 
not  agree  with  The  Globe,  and  I  have  no  fault  to  find 
with  The  Globe  because  it  disagreed  with  me,  Th^  Globe 
is  Liberal  and  I  am  Liberal,  and  we  Liberals  are  not  of 
the  men  who  do  not  see  any  good  in  others.  Now, 
Sir,  with  regard  to  this  question,  I  do  not  think  it 
would  be  fitting  in  me  while  before  such  an  audience 
to  discuss  that  question  on  its  merits,  except  in  so  far 
as  it  relates  to  the  question  of  disallowance,  and  in 
that  view  I  only  intend  to  discuss  it.  That  is  the 
only  point  from  which  I  intend  to  discuss  this  ques- 
tion, which  came  up  in  Quebec  and  which  had  to  be 
'='ettled  in  some  way  or  other.  Now  Mr.  Chapleau, 
the  other  day,  not  later  than  15  days  ago,  said,  in  a 
speech  delivered  at  St.  Hilaire,  that,  while  he  was 
Prime  Minister,  he  had  entered  into  negotiations  to 
settle  the  question,  and  that  if  he  had  settled  it 

HE   WOULD   HAVE   SETTLED  IT 

to  the  satisfaction  of  everybody — ^to  the  satisfaction 
of  Catholics,  to  the  satisfaction  of  Protestants — but 
he  did  not  settle  it,  and  it  does  not  lie  in  the  mouth 
of  him  who  confessed  that  he  attempted  and  failed, 
to  say  that  what  was  done  was  not  well  done. 
But  this  was  a  question  that  had  to  be  settled. 
Now,  many  objections  have  been  taken  against 
it  ;  there  are  many  objections  which  I  could 
discuss  which  have  been  raised  against  it,  and  in  dis- 
cussing these  you  will  bear  with  me.    I  only  ask  one 
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thing,  fair-play,  while  I  discuss  the  question.  I  ask 
of  you  simply  to  be  heard.  I  do  not  know  that  I 
shall  be  able  to  convince  you;  I  de  not  hope  fur  that. 
But  at  least  you  will  not  refuse  to  a  fellow-country- 
man coming  here  to  argue  an  unpopular  caute  a  fair 
hearing,  I  hope.  Jsow  I  believe  one  thing,  that  the 
whole  of  thai  act  would  have  passed  without  any 
trouble  whatever,it  would  not  have  aroused  any  excite- 
ment, but  for  the  liut  that  the  name  of  the  Pope  was 
prominently  introduced  in  it,  and  that  its  introduction 
was  construed  in  euch  a  manner  as  to  mean  a  thing 
winch  I  shall  presently  discuss — that  it  was  putting 
the  supremacy  of  the  Pope  over  the  supremacy  uf  the 
Queen.  Gentlemen,  I  think  I  i)ut  the  question  fairly  ; 
I  want  to  put  it  honestly  and  to  discuss  it  manfully. 
I  know  one  thing — I  know  enougli  of  my  fellow-coun- 
trymen of  English  origin,  I  kn(»w  enough  of  English 
history,  T  know-  enough  of  English  literature,  to  be 
aware"  that  when  Jrhakes]  care  put  into  the  mouth  of 
King  John  tlie  proud  words  which  he  made  him  address 
to  the  Pope's  legate : — 

No  Italian  priest 
Shall  titlieor  toll  in  oiirdoiiiinion. 

he  touched  the  British  heart  in  its  most  responsive 
chord.  I  know  this,  that  there  is  no  man  of  English 
blood,  let  his  con<liti(»n  in  life  be  ever  so  liumble,  let 
his  range  of  information  he  ever  so  limited,  but 
knows  thi^  much  of  English  history — that  at  no  time 
would  the  English  people  or  English  sovereigns  allow 
the  away  oft  he  i*opein  the  temporal  affairs  of  England, 
Now,  my  fellow-countrymen,  allow  me  to  go  one  step 
further.  The  objection  which  you  have  to  tliis  act 
i<<  simply  this-yousay  that  tins  act  has  attempted 
to  do 

WHAT   NEVER    WA!<   DONE   IN    EXOLAND. 

Let  me  tell  you,  if  vou  allow  me  to  discuss  the  matter 
calmlv  with  vou,  tliere  never  was  any  such  intention 
35 
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on  the  part  of  Mr.  Mercier  !  Let  me  go  again  one  step 
further  and  do  not  hies  too  soon,  because  I  will  be 
forced  to  tell  you  that  in  the  discussion  which  took 
place  wheii  Mr.  Mercier  introduced  that  act  he  stated 
to  the  British  minority  that  if  they  found  any  objec- 
tion to  the  preamble,  that  need  be  no  difficulty,  for  it 
could  easily  be  arranged  to  please  them.  The  explan- 
ations, however,  which  he  gave  were  satisfactory  to 
the  British  minority  and  they  voted  unanimously  in 
favor  of  the  act.  Now,  my  fellow-countrymen,  let 
me  again  go  one  step  further.  If  you  believe  that  it 
was  ever  the  intention  of  any  Koman  Catholic  in 
Lower  Canada  to  put  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope  over 
the  supremacy  of  the  Queen,  I  disclaim  in  the  most 
emphatic  manner  any  such  intention.  There  is  no 
Christian  organization  in  which  Christ's  great  pre- 
cept "  Render  unto  Caesar  the  things  that  are  Caesar's 
and  unto  God  the  things  that  are  God's,"  is  so  rigidly 
enforced  as  in  the  Roman  Catholic  persuasion.  Now, 
my  fellow-countrymen,  allow  me  again  to  go  one  step 
further.  You  eay  we  have  carried  tuo  far  the  doctrine 
of  no  disallowance,  that  we  have  introduced  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope  over  the  supre- 
miuy  of  the  Queen.  What  would  you  do  now,  you 
ask  me,  if  the  Legislature  of  Quebec  were  to  attempt 
to  substitute  the  authority  of  the  Pope  for  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Queen  ?  Gentlemen,  I  put  this  question 
squarely.  This  is  my  answer — there  never  was  such 
a  pretension  on  the  part  of  the  Legislature  of  Quebec. 
But  I  go  further, and  will  meet  the  objection  as  square- 
ly as  it  is  possible  to  meet  it.  Suppose  that  the  Leg- 
islature of  Quebec,  or  any  other  Legislature — mind 
you,  I  speak  to  you  now  as  one  of  your  fellow-coun- 
trymen from  Quebec,  I  speak  to  you  as  one  of  the 
majority  in  Quebec — were  ever  to  attempt  to  substi- 
tute the  authority  of  the  Pope  over  the  authority  of 
the  Queen,  that  Legislature,  by  that  very  fact,  would 
place  itself  beyond  the  pale  of  the  Canadian  Confede- 
ration, would  place  itself  beyond  the  pale  of  British 
citizenship,  and  that  act  would  be  simply  treason  and 
would  have  to  be 
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DEALT  WITH  AS  TREASON. 

Sir,  this  is  simply  the  answer  which  I  have  to  give 
upon  this  occasion  to  the  many  strictures  which  have 
been  heaped  upon  the  Liberal  party  for  that  act, 
which  have  been  heaped  upon  the  Liberal  party  for 
refusing  to  disallow  that  act.  But,  Sir,  there  is  an- 
other objection  which  is  made  to  this  act.  It  is  an 
objection  which  I  find  expressed  in  the  press  of  On- 
tario. It  is  stated  that  the  men  in  whose  favor  that 
legislation  was  made  are  enemies  of  progress,  enemies 
of  freedom,  that  it  was  a  crime  on  the  part  <'f  the  Li- 
beral party,  a  crime  on  the  part  of  every  one  who  be- 
lieves in  freedom  and  modern  progress,  not  to  u?e  the 
power  of  disallowance  in  order  to  remove  such  a  dan- 
gerous weapon  from  such  dangerous  hands.  That  is 
the  view,  undoubtedly,  which  has  been  taken  by  se- 
veral of  those  of  our  fellow-citizens  who  lately  organ- 
ized themselves  as  the  Equal  Right-i  Aesociation.  Now, 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  of  those  who  pretend  to  dis- 
miss the  movement  which  was  thus  organized  by  a 
simple  wave  of  the  hand.  A  movement  in  which  you 
find  eminent  divines,  prominent  members  of  Parlia- 
ment, men  ranking  high  in  every  station  of  life,  all 
eminently  animated  by  strong  conviction,  is  a  move- 
ment, which  must  be  met  with  respect,  which  must 
always  rouse  in  every  manly  heart  a  recognition 

OF   THE   SPIRIT    OF   CONVICTION. 

I  have  followed  that  movement,  though  I  cannot 
agree  in  all  its  conclusions.  I  have  followed  it  with 
great  interest,  I  have  followed  all  the  discussion  as 
nearly  as  I  could,  and  I  must  say  that  I  have  been 
strongly  impressed  by  the  speech  delivered  recently 
here  in  Toronto,  at  the  convention  which  wa^  held  in 
June  last,  by  a  fellow-countryman  of  yours,  Rev. 
Principal  Caven.  Now,  I  have  not  the  honor  to  know 
Dr.    Caven.    But  I  must  say,  and  I  am  glad  to  say, 
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that  his  speech  impressed  me  as  the  speech  of  a  man 
of  elevated  mind,  of  high  views,  firm  in  temper,  kind 
and  gentle  in  disposition.  I  read  his  speech,  as  I 
said,  with  great  interest,  and  I  thought  I  found  in 
the  words  which  he  then  uttered  the  reason  for  the 
attitude  which  he  had  taken.  His  views  were  express- 
ed in  the  following  language : — 

The  theory  that  the  Church  is  paramount  in  the  secular 
as  in  the  'religious  sphere  has  come  into  collision  with  the 
theory  on  which  all  free  public  life  proceeds,  and  in  accordance 
with  which  our  modern  civilization  is  being  developed.  To 
my  own  mind  it  is  this  fact  which  lends  im])ortance  to  the 
situation  with  which  we  have  to  deal,  and  malces  it  the  impe- 
rative duty  of  those  who  reject  the  first  of  those  theories  and 
regard  it  as  dangerous  to  the  community,  to  resist  legislation 
such  as  the  Acts  of  which  we  complain.  The  Ultramontane 
tlieory  of  (xovernment  is  distinctly  avowed  and  constantly 
I>roclaimed  by  its  advocates,  so  that  we  are  not  to  be  charged 
with  misrepresenting  tlie  Jesuits  and  others  who  defend  it ;  and 
we  need  not  be  surprised  when  the  champions  of  this  theory 
proceed  under  favorable  circumstances  to  reduce  it  to  prac- 
tice. 

These  words  seem  to  me  very  pregnant,  very 
expressive  of  the  thought  in  Dr.  Caven's  mind  that 
the  ritramoiitanes  w^ould  take  advantage  of  this  legis- 
lation to  undermioe  our  free  institutions.  Well,  let 
us  iTieet  tlie  case  in  that  way.  Suppose  that  indeed 
the  Ultramontanes  were  to  use  the  privilege  granted  to 
them  to  undermine  our  free  institutions,  how^  should 
we  treat  them  ?  This  question  has  been  put  again 
and  again  by  the  Mail.  It  has  been  put  with  great 
force,  witli  great  talent,  but  in  my  judgment  in  a 
manner  which  is  not   compatible  with 

THE   ETHICS   OF    ENGLISH   LIBERALISM. 

The  views  of  the  J/^// upon  that  subject  have  been 
thus  expressed  in  a  late  issue : — 

In  a  recent  article  on  the   career  of  John  Bright,  Karl 
Blend;  a  Liberal  of  Liberals,  lays  it  down  that  true  Literalism 
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does  not  consist  in  furnishing  tlie  enemy  of  human  progress 
and  enhghtenment  with  weapons  wherewith  he  may  cut  its 
throat.  Karl  Blend  is  a  German  Liheral,  but  repeats  the 
foiTnula  which  the  Liberals  of  all  continental  countries  have 
adoj)ted  in  their  dealing  with  Ultramontanism. 

Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  ihis  may  be  indeed  German 
T^iberalism,  but  this  is  not  the  true  English  Liberalism. 
What  is  the  meaning  of  this  Liberalism.  It  means 
simply  that  if  an  Ultramontant*  is  entitled  to  an  act 
of  justice  ho  must  hedenied  that  act  of  justice  because 
it  may,  perhai)S,  he  used  to  the  prejudice  of  ilie  com- 
munity. This  is  not  the  wav  I  have  read  English 
Liberalism.  I  am  of  French  origin,  but  there  never 
was  a  time  in  my  life  when  T  did  not  proclaim  myself 
an  English  Liberal.  I  am  a  French  Canadian  Liberal 
and  T  belong  to  a  party  which  for  thirty  years  fought 
the  Ultramontanea  in  the  province  of  Quebec.  But 
this  I  do  say,  consistently  with  those  princijdes  of 
English  Liberalism  which  I  profess,  that,  if  an  Ultra- 
montane or  anv  other  man  is  entitled  to  justice  at  mv 
hands,  ample  justice  he  shall  receive  from  me.  In 
the  discussion  which  has  taken  place,it  has  been  said 
over  and  over  again  that  the  men  who  are  supposed 
to  benefit  most  from  this  legislation  have  been  expelled 
from  all  civilized  countries,  have  been  expelled  from 
France,  from  Republican  France,  as  late  as  the  year 
188^5.  Well,  Sir.  I  never  could  conceive  what  was  the 
object  ol  making  referem^e  to  that  fact.  Can  it  be 
possible  that  those  who  refer  to  that  fact  intend  that 
we  should  revert 

TO   THE    roiJCV   OF   OSTRACISM 

so  long  indulged  in  European  countries  and  yet 
indulged  in  the  land  of  my  ancestors, France.  I  do 
not  believe  there  is  a  man  in  this  audience  who  would 
have  us  return  to  the  old  time  when  men  were  ostra- 
cized because  their  views  were  not  the  views  of  the 
majority  of  those  with  whom  they  happened  to  live. 
If  not  for  that  purpose,  what  could  the  purpoee  be? 
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Perhaps  it  was  that  these  men  were  dangerous 
men.  But  let  them  be  ever  so  dangerous,  dangerous 
and  bad  men  have  rights  which  good  men  are  bound 
to  respect.  Gentlemen  of  English  origin,  let  me  tell 
you  this,  as  a  man  who  has  nothing  but  French  blood 
m  his  veins,  that  I  am  ashamed  of  the  land  of  my 
ancestors  when  I  reflect  that  at  this  day,  at  this  time 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  still  ostracism  can  be  pro- 
claimed in  a  country  which  calls  itself  Republican. 
Let  me  tell  you  this, that  that  action  has  been  reproved 
by  ail  true  Liberals  in  the  French  Republic.  Why, 
this  very  question  was  reviewed  only  recently  in  the 
monthly  number  of  Harper's  Magazine,  in  an  article 
headed  *'  The  Religious  Movement  in  France."  It  was 
written  bv  Mr.  Edmond  de  Pressen^e,  a  member  of 
the  French  Senate.  What  gives,  in  my  judgment, 
peculiar  force  to  the  opinion  of  Mr.  de  Pressens^*  is 
the  fact  that  he  is  a  Protestant.  This  is  the  way  in 
which  he  speaks  of  ihe  very  fact  to  which  I  now  refer : 

Besirles  tlie  secular  clergj-  the  Chuirh  of  France  long 
possessed  a  very  numerous  regular  clerpy,  representing  the 
various  religious  orders  of  Catholicism.  These  religious  orders 
— Dominicans,  Franciscans,  Jesuits  and  others— were  distri- 
huted  in  coi^.gregations  recognized  by  the  .Stat«,  and  in  con- 
gregations not  recognized  by  the  State,  of  which  latter  the 
most  important  was  the  Society  of  Jesus.  A  few  years  ago, 
it  will  be  rf  mcmbered,  the  Republican  Goveniment  revived 
some  old  laws,  which  had  their  rainon  d'etre  under  the  Gallican 
Monarchy,  and  issued  decrees  for  the  expulsion  of  all  the 
non-recognize<l  religious  orders.  Thus  many  religious  houses 
weie  closed,  not  without  resistance  which  occasioned  tumul- 
tuous scenes  and  greatly  agitateti  public  opinion.  In  reality 
the  measure  had  no  great  importance. 

There  is 

THE   01  iMON    OF    A    PROTESTANT — 

the  opinion  of  a  Liberal.  You  do  not  see  that  he 
here  proposes  that  the  Republican  Government 
should  expel  the  Jesuits.     But  in  another  part  of  his 
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article  he  condemns  that  action  in  unqualified  terms  : 

The  third  Republic,  irritated,  it  is  true,  by  the  spirit  of 
opposition  which  it  encountered  amongst  the  clergy  at  its 
fUbutj  has  often  displayed  passionate  hostility,  according  to 
(lambetta's  saying.  *'  Le  clericalisine,  c'est  Tenneoii. "  The 
exaggerated  manner  in  which  it  h:i3  ap})lied  the  principle  of 
secularization,  both  in  the  educational  lawd,  where  it  lias  not 
given  a  legit imat»*  place  to  that  religious  teachmg  which  might 
have  been  imparted  at  special  hours  without  constraining  any 
consciences,  and  also  in  pitilessly  driving  out  of  the  hospitals 
the  Sisters  of  Charity,  has  naturally  excited  the  liveliest  dissa- 
tisfaction, not  only  amongst  th*>  clergy,  but  in  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  nation  as  well.  This  (iissaiisfaction  constitutes 
at  the  present  moment  a  real  danger  for  Republican  institu- 
tions, and  everybody  knows  only  too  well  by  whom  it  is  frau- 
dulently taken  advantage  of. 

Here,  again,  you  see  the  opinion  of  a  Liberal 
Protestant, and,  instead  of  approving  of  the  act  of  the 
Republic,  he  condemns  it,  though  he  acknowledges 
that  there  publican  party  in  Prance,  while  acting  thus, 
acted  under  great  provocation.  Fur  it  is  a  matter  of 
liistory  that  after  the  elections  which  followed  the 
unfortunate  war  of  1870,  the  Catholic  party — I  say 
Catholic  party  because  I  am  sorry  to  say  there  is  a 
party  of  Catholics  who  have  committed 

THE   (iREAT  MISTAKE 

(I  would  say  crime)  of  organizing  themselves  as  a 
political  party — the  Catholic  party  threw  its  weight 
against  the  republic.  ''  Hence  the  bitter  resentment  of 
the  republican?,  who,  when  once  they  came  back  with 
a  majority,  made  the  mistake  of  allowing  their  policy 
to  be  inspired  by  their  anger. " 

Now,  my  fellow-countrymen,  let  me  pause  here. 
Here  is  a  country  where  some  ^)ld  laws — laws  of  the 
old  monarchy — were  revived  in  order  to  expel  Jesuits. 
Let  us  look  to  the  other  side  of  the  (diannel !  Let  us 
look  to  England  I  There  also  you  will  find  old  laws, 
still  unrepealed — still    upon  the  statute  book — which 
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might  be  revived  to  deal  out  justice  in  the  same  way 
in  which  it  was  meted  out  in  France.  But  these  men, 
expelled  from  France,  were  allowed  to  go  in  peace  in 
England.  Now,  my  fellow-countrymen  of  British 
origin,  I  aak  you  this  :  I  am  a  Frenchman.  You  are 
Englishmen.  Which  example.of  these  two  countries, 
do  you  wish  to  follow  in  this  country?  You  are 
Englishmen.  You  can  go  to  France  for  an  example. 
I  am  French  descent,  but  this  time,  as  always,  I  go 
for  an  example  to  the  great  country  which  first  in  the 
world  introduced  the  great  principle  that  no  man 
should  be  persecuted  because  of  his  religion.  Sir,  if  I 
were  looking  fur  an  expression  of 

THE   VIEWS   OF   THE   TRVE   LIBERALS 

amone  my  countrymen  on  this  occasion,  I  should 
find  them  in  the  words  of  (me  of  the  n::ost  eminent 
Frenchmen  of  this  century,  Mr.  Guizot.  The  occa- 
sion was  the  reception  of  Father  Lacordaire  into  the 
French  Academy.  In  France  they  do  these  things 
with  great  ceremony.  There  are  only  forty  Acade- 
micians; when  one  dies  an  election  takes  place;  the 
new  member  is  introduced  to  the  Academy,  and  he 
has  to  deliver  a  speech,  to  which  another  Aomdemician 
must  make  an  answer.  On  this  occasion  that  duty 
fell  to  Mr.  Guizot.  That  occasion  was  a  very  impor- 
tant one,  because  Father  Lacordaire  wrs  not  only  one 
of  the  greatest  orators  of  his  day,  but  was  also  one  of 
the  purest  men,  one  of  the  noblcjit  characters,  to  be 
found  in  any  age  and  in  any  land.  The  man  who 
was  to  answer  him  was  well  known  as  an  orator,  an 
historian,  and  a  statesman.  But  what  added  to  the 
interest  of  the  occasion  was  the  contrast  between  the 
two  men,  Mr.  Guizot  being  a  Protestant,  a  Huguenot, 
a  descendant  of  a  long  persecuted  minority,  whereas 
Father  Lacordaire  was  a  monk  of  the  Dominican 
order  instituted  in  medireval  times  to  fight  heresy. 
The  occasion  suggested  to  Mr.  Guizot  some  noble 
words  which  I  think   should  be  taught  as  a  lesson  for 
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all  men  who  live  in  such   a  country   as  we  live  in — a 
country  of  mixed  religions : 

What  would  have  happcneii,  Sir,  if  we  had  met,  you  and  i, 
six  hnmlred  years  ago,  anl  if  it  had  been  the  lot  of  both  of  us 
to  influence  our  mutual  destinies?  I  have  no  inchnatioii  to 
awake  recollections  of  discord  and  violence,  but  I  would  not 
respond  to  the  expectiition  of  the  generous  public  who  listen 
to  us, and  of  the  larger  public  outside  who  have  taken  such  y, 
strong  interest  in  your  election,  if  1  were  not,  as  they  are, 
moved  by  and  jiroud  of  the  beautiful  contrast  between  what 
takes  place  to-day  iu  this  hall  and  what  would  have  taken 
place  in  former  times,  under  similar  circumstances.  Six 
hundred  years  ago,  if  my  own  people  had  met  you,  full  of  wrath 
they  would  have  assailed  you  as  an  odious  persecutor,  and 
your  own  people,  eager  to  inflame  the  victors  against  heretics, 
would  have  shouted.  *'  Strike  and  again  strike  ;  God  wdl  well 
know  his  own.*'  You  have  taken  Uj  heart,  Sir,  and  far  be  it 
from  me  to  contest  it,  you  have*  taken  to  heart  to  wipe  from 
j'Ucrh  atrocities  the  memory  of  the  illustrious  founder  of  the 
religious  order  to  which  you  belong ;  for  surely  tlio  reproiich  is 
not  to  be  addressed  to  hun,  but  to  the  age  in  which  he  lived, 
and  to  all  parties  during  many  centuries.  U  is  not  my  habit, 
1  dare  say  so,  to  speak  of  my  own  time  and  to  my  contempor- 
aries with  a  complacent  a<hniration.  The  more  warmly  I  de- 
sire their  happiness  and  their  glory,  the  more  I  feel  incline<l 
to  point  out  to  them  what  they  are  still  wanting  in.  to  comply 
with  their  great  ilestinies.  Jiut  I  cannot  deny  to  mvselt  the 
joy,  antl  shall  1  say  it,  the  pride  of  the  spectacle  whioh]the  Aca- 
demy is  now  exhibiting  to  all  eyes.  We  are  here,  you  and  I, 
iSir,the  living  evidences  and  the  happy  witnesses  of  the  sublime 
progress  which  has  taken  place  in  intelligtMice  of  and  resp«*ct 
for  justice,  conscience,  right  and  those  divine  laws  so  long 
ignored,  which  regulate  the  mutual  duties  of  men  concerning 
God  and  belief  in  (iod.  No  one  any  longer  smites  or  is  smitten 
in  the  name  of  God :  no  one  now  lays  claim  to  assume  the 
rights  aud  to  anticipate  the  decrees  of  the  Sovereign 
Judge. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  here  to-day  in  this  country 
as  they  were  in  Europe — Catholics  and  Protestants 
together.     Shall  we  revive  those  old  laws  ? 

Shall  we  strike  in  the  name  of  God?  No;  th  ose 
times  are  past.     But  this  is  not   enough.     Shall     we 
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anticipate  the  decrees  of  the  Supreme  Judge?  No,  as 
the  motto  at  least  to  which  the  Liberal  party  shall 
always  adhere,  we  shall  say :  let  only  opinions  be  free, 
and  let  the  best  prevail,  as  truth  and  justice  must 
ever  prevail.  But,  Sir,  I  shall  be  asked — we  are 
asked  every  day — what  will  you  do  if  the  Ultramon- 
tanesofthe  province  of  Qaebec  make  an  attempt 
against  our  liberties  and  free  institutions?  Why  ,  Sir, 
we  shall  do  as  in  the  past. 

WE   SHALL    FIGHT   THEM. 

This  is  nothing  new  for  us  to  have  to  do — nothing 
new  for  the  party  to  which  I  belong.  We  have  waged 
a  lung  battle  against  the  Ultramontane  doctrines.  We 
have  waged  a  long  battle  during  the  time  when  the  Ul- 
traraontanes  in  Lower-Canada  were  doing  their  very 
best  for  the  Tories  of  Ontario,  and  when  the  Tories  of 
Ontario  never  objected  at  all.  There  was  an  occasion 
only  a  few  years  ago,  when  an  election  was  fought  in 
the  county  of  Charlevoix.  Sir  Hector  Langevin  was 
a  candidate.  He  was  elected  and  the  Tories  welcomed 
his  election  as  a  great  triumph.  His  election  was  con- 
tested on  the  ground  of  undue  influence  on  the  part  of 
the  clergy.  The  Ultramontanes,  and,  indeed,  the  whole 
Tory  party,  maintained  that  the  clergy  had  a  right  to 
use  undue  influence  and  were  not  amenable  to  civil 
tribunals.  But  we  fought  the  question  before  the 
civil  Courts,  and  before  also  the  ecclesiastical  autho- 
rities, and  we  won  before  both.  We  fought  the 
question  single-handed.  Now  we  are  told  by  those 
who  did  not  object  formerly  to  an  alliance  with  Ul- 
tramontanes that  we  Liberals  to-day  are  allied  with 
the  Ultramontanes.  To  some  extent  we  are,  I  am 
here  to  speak  openly,  and  have  no  reason  to  feel 
ashamed  of  what  we  have  done.  Sir,  when  Ultramon- 
tane doctrines  interfered  with  our  civil  rights  and 
liberties,  it  was  our  duty  to  fight  the  issue  like  men, 
and  we  did  it.  In  those  days  I  never  heard  a  word 
against  Ultramontanism  coming  from  the  Tory  press, 
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while  at  every  foot  we  fought  the  Ultramontane 
party.  This  is  not  the  place  to  attack  Ultramontanes  : 
the  proper  ground  of  attack  and  defense,  on  this  sub- 
ject, is  on  the  soil  of  the  province  of  Quebec.  I  will 
only  say  here  that  the  Ultramontanes.  like  all  French 
Canadian  Conservatives,  had  borrowed  their  political 
views  not  from  the  British,  but  from  the  French  school 
of  politics. 

I  may  say  here,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  ever  since  I 
have  been  in  politics,  now  more  than  twenty -two 
years,  I  have  always  striven  in  my  native  province 
to  inculcate 

TRUE   LIBERAL    ENGLISH    PRINCIPLES. 

I  always  repudiated  French  Liberalism,  not  my  origin, 
mind  yon,  not  the  land  cf  my  ancestors,  but  I  always 
repudiated  those  ideas  which  have  brought  the 
country  of  my  ancestors  to  its  present  reduced  con- 
dition. I  wanted  to  bring  in  better  ideas.  The  Ultra- 
montane party  now  fought  us  with  some  reason,  now 
with  no  reason.  But  their  dogmatic  politics  will  not 
long  remain  under  the  cover  of  British  institutions. 
For  a  long  time  they  were  the  mainstay  of  the  party 
of  Sir  John  Macdonald.  But  there  came  a  time  when 
they  could  no  lunger  remain  so.  The  first  occasion 
when  they  found  themselves  unable  to  follow  the 
leadership  of  Sir  John  Macdonald  was  in  connection 
with  that  License  Act  which  you  will  all  remember. 
They  completely  severed  themselves  also  from  the 
party  and  Government  of  Sir  John  Macdonald  on  the 
outrageous  Franchise  Bill.  At  that  time  I  was  not 
in  the  position  that  I  now  occupy,  but  I  occupied  a 
position  of  some  responsibility  in  the  representation 
of  my  native  province.  There  was  a  question  fronting 
us.  The  Ultramontane  party  had  lost  confidence  in 
the  Government  and  in  the  party  of  Sir  John  Mac- 
donald, and  we  had  never  had  any  confidence  in  him. 
Were  the  Opposition  to  refuse  the  votes  of  the 
Ultramontanes  because  they  could  not  accept  all  the 
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Ultramontane  ideas  ?  Well,  Sir,  I  had  several  inter- 
views at  that  time  with  a  man  who  was  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  party.  He  was  a  personal  friend  of 
mine,  although  we  differed  in  politics.  I  allude  to 
Senator  Trudel,  whom  I  admire  for  the  courage  of 
his  convictions,  though  I  do  not  agree  wuth  them  all. 
I  a'^ked  him  a  few  days  ago  if  he  would  allow  me  to 
make  public  what  had  passed  between  us.  He  con- 
sented in  the  following  note,  which  I  take  the  liberty 
of  reading : — 

Montreal,  10th  Sept.,  1889. 

MY    DKAR    rAnilKU: 

I  perfectly  remember  that  in  all  our  conversations,  as  you 
put  it  v(M'y  correctly,  **  aixi'eein^  upon  some  questions,  ditfer- 
ing  on  many  others,  we  were  ot* opinion  that  it  was  preferable 
that  tlie  National  Conservatives  sjiould  be  organized  as  a 
distinct  party,  with  an  acknowledged  leader."  You  mi/rht 
have  aided  that,  while  agreeing  upon  the  necessity  of  opposin*! 
the  jHtrfi  bleu,  for  their  numerous  misdeeds,  we  respectively 
reserved  our  ])erfect  freedom  to  act  upon  political  (juestions 
as  we  might  tleem  best  for  the  good  of  the  country.  You  have 
perfect  liberty  to  state  the  above  facts  when  an^l  where  you 
shall  choose.  I  even  desiie  that  you  should  do  so.  Because  I 
am  of  the  opinion  that  as  a  general  rule,  truth  should  see  the 
light  of  day.  If  there  are  any  exceptions  to  that  rule  they 
must  be  very  few,  and  nothing  but  good  must  result  from  the 
fact  that  UT)on  every  question  the  2)ublic  should  have  the 
trnth  and  tlie  whole  truth. 

Sir,  those  are  the  facta,  and  I  see  nothing  but 
what  is  perfectly  honorable  for  the  Liberal  party  and 
for  the  Ultramontane^  of  Lower  Canada  in  that  respect. 
I  submit  this  with  all  confidence  to  the  approval  and 
to  the  judgment  of  my  fellow-countrymen.  Now,  {:>ir, 
I  have  dilated  perhaps  too  long  upon  this  question; 
but  when  I  came  to  Ontario  I  thought  that  I  would 
not  discharge  my  duty  fully  if  I  shirked  any  of  the 
issues  which  are  now  agitating  the  public  opinion  of 
Ontario.  Sir,  now  I  may  say  this  :  These  recent  events 
to  which  I  have  alluded  have  created  in  many  minds 
the  impression   that   we  of  the   Liberal   party   have 
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carried  too  far  the  doctrine  of  provincial  rights.  I 
submit,  on  the  contrary,  that  these  recent  events  to 
which  I  have  alluded — and  the  whole  history  of  Con- 
federation has  shown  the  fact — that  the  power  ot 
disallowance  is  the 

GREATEST   DANGER   TO   CONFEDERATION 

to-d»y.  The  power  of  disallowance  vested  in  the 
Central  Government  is  not,mind  you,  the  logical  con- 
sequence of  the  federative  principle.  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  altogether  antagonistic  to  that  principle.The  fede- 
rative principle  is  that  every  Legislatuie- whether 
it  he  the  Local  Legislature  or  whether  it  be  the  Central 
Legislature — should  be  perfectly  independent  of  each 
other;  and,  to  my  mind,  if  you  interfere  with  the 
independence  of  one  you  completely  make  away  with 
its  utility.  I  (^uite  understand,  Sir,that  the  Imperial 
Parliament  should  keep  the  power  of  disallowance 
over  the  legislation  of  the  Dominion  Parliament.This  is 
not  the  consequence  of  the  federative  princi]>le.  This  is 
in  consequence  of  our  dependency  as  a  colony.  Being 
dependent,  it  is  nothing  but  right  that  the  supreme 
power  should  retain  to  itself  the  power  of  disallowance 
if  it  so  thinks  fit.  But,  Sir,we  are  a  loyal  people  ;  we 
])uaftt  of  i)Ur  loyalty  every  day  ;  yet  I  submit  that  the 
people  of  Canada  never  would  tolerate  from  the  Im- 
perial Government  what  the  Government  of  Canada 
is  trying  to  impose  upon  the  provnces.  Two  or  three 
years  ago,  when  the  Inter- provincial  Conference  met 
m  Quebec,  they  discussed  that  subject, and  they  very 
properly  determined  that  it  would  be  a  proper  a- 
mendment  to  our  constitution  that  the  power  of  veto,of 
disallowance  of  local  legislation  as  well  as  of  the 
Dominion  legislation, should  ])e  vested  in  the  Imperial 
Government.  The  discussion  which  then  took  place 
has  shown  this,  that  in  our  constitution  a  great  mis- 
take was  made,  and  that  when  the  power  of  difallow- 
ance  was  vested  in  the  Central  Government.principle 
was  sacrificed  to  expediency.     It  was  then  said   tnat 
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the  power  of  disallowance  was  necessary  for  Ihe  pro- 
tection of  minorities.  But  what  has  been  the  result  ? 
The  power  of  disallowance  has  been  shamefully  made 
use  of  by  the  Conservative  party  for  party  purposes. 
It  has  been  exercised  or  it  has  been   withheld  just 

AS    SUITED   PARTY    PURPOSKS. 

Sir,  there  is  to-day  a  sentiment  of  difference  between 
Ontario  and  Quebec.  This  is  not  of  tu-day  only.  This 
existed  in  former  times.  Remember,  gentlemen,  the 
old  veterans  of  former  times;  remember  when  the 
people  of  Upper  Canada  complained  that  in  local  ques- 
tionb  their  will  was  superseded  by  the  will  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Quebec  !  Remember  the  old  struggles  that  were 
waged  by  Mr.  George  Brown  and  by  uur  friend,  Mr. 
Mowat,  upon  this  question  !  In  fact  Confederation  was 
lar>?ely  the  result  of  the  discontent  which  was  aroused 
in  Ontario,  in  consequence  of  the  fact  that  the  will  of 
the  peuple  of  Ontario  was  superseded  by  the  Quebec 
majority  which  supported  the  Government  of  that 
time.  Do  you  want,  my  fellow-countrymen,  to  see 
those  old  days  revived  ?  If  you  want  to  see  those  old 
days  revived,  just  let  this  policy  prevail  of  allowing 
the  supreme  power  in  the  Government  of  Canada,  to 
set  its  will  against  the  will  of  the  people  of  the  prov- 
inces. Remember  the  conflict  which  was  created  only 
a  few  years  ago,  when  the  Cfovernment  of  Sir  John 
Macdonald,  shocked  and  horrified  by  the  injustice  of 
Mr.  Mowat  passing  such  a  law  iv»  the  streams'  bill, 
disallowed  it.  Well,  what  the  people  of  Ontario  com- 
plained of  at  that  time  the  people  of  Quebec  would 
complain  of  to-day.  Sir  I  simply  say  this,  that  in  the 
sphere  which  is  allotted  to  every  Legislature. 

THE  ONLY   TRIBUNAL 

to  which  this  Legislature  is  amenable  is  the  people 
which  elected  it.  But,  Sir,  it  is  said  that  the  Legis- 
lature may   pass  a  law  which  would  be  prejudicial  to 
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the  general  interests  of  Canada,  and  that  in  such  a 
case  such  a  law  should  be  disallowed.  But  are  you  quite 
sure  that  the  power  of  disallowance,  thus  exercised, 
will  be  more  in  the  interest  of  Canada  than  the  law 
disallowed  ?  Take  the  case  of  Manitoba.  The  people  of 
Manitoba  believed  that  railway  competition  was  mthe 
interest  of  their  province.  The  Government  of  Canada 
asserted  that  monopoly  in  Manitoba  was  essential  to 
the  benefit  of  Canada,  and,  in  consequence  of  that 
assertion,  the  Government  of  Canada  disallowed  the 
will  of  the  people  of  Manitoba  which  wanted  railway 
competition.  Will  any  one  tell  me  here  that  the 
Government  of  Canada,  when  it  set  its  will  against 
the  people  of  Manitoba,  acted  for  the  best  interests 
of  Canada?  Will  any  one  tell  me  that  if  you  create 
discontent  in  a  province  you  will  promote  general 
welfare  in  Canada?  Will  any  one  tell  me,  in  fact, 
when  we  have  a  system  which  allows  local  questions 
to  be  determined  by  local  bodies,  that  it  is  for  the 
general  good  that  those  local  bodies  should  have  their 
will  set  aside  by  a  superior  power  ?  Sir,  I  am  not  of 
this  mind  ;  you  cannot  be  of  this  mind ;  and  the  peo- 
ple of  Ontario  have  not  been  up  to  this  moment  of 
this  mind  ;  but  you  are  told  every  day — and  this  is 
what  is  at  the  bottom  of  this  agitation — that  the 
majority  of  the  people  in  Quebec  are  abusing  their 
power  to  promote  legislation  which  is  offensive  to  the 
Protestant  minoritv.  Sir,  this  is  the  statement  which 
has  been  made,  I  know.  Hut  let  me  tell  you  this, 
my  fellow-countrvmen :  If  my  fellow-countrymen, 
the  Protestants  ot*  Quebec,  have  any  legislation  of 
which  they  have  just  right  to  complain,  let  me  just 
tell  you  this — though  that  is  a  thing  which  I  am  not 
prepared  at  this  moment  to  admit — every  single  piece 
of  that  legislation  has  been  passed  with  their  con- 
currence. Sir,  the  Protestant  minority  of  Quebec, 
for  reasons  of  their  own,  for  reasons  which  I  shall  not 
at  this  moment  discuss,  have  invariably  since  the 
year  1854 
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SUPPORTED  THE  CONSERVATINE   PARTY, 

and  every  piece  of  legislation  which  is  now  signalized 
as  being  offensive  to  the  Protestant  minority  has  been 
put  upon  the  statute  book  by  the  Conservative  party; 
and  every  time  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Protestant 
minority.  Now,  Sir,  it  may  be — I  am  not  here  to 
deny  it — it  may  be  that  some  of  this  legislation  to-day 
is  found  to  be  offensive  to  the  Protestant  minority  ; 
but  if  it  is  so,  would  it  not  be  fair  to  ask  the  Protest- 
ant minority  to  come  before  the  Legislature  of  Quebec, 
and  there  to  lay  their  complaint?  I  ask  it  of  you, 
gentlemen,  in  the  spirit  of  fairness  which  has  ever 
characterized  a  British  audience,  is  it  fair,  is  it  loyal 
to  charge  my  fellow-countrymen  with  tyrannizing  the 
minority  ?  Never,  never,  in  any  one  single  instance, 
was  a  protest  ever  made  to  the  Legislature  of  Quebec. 
Sir,  I  say  more.  I  belong  to  a  race  which  is  nut 
without  faults,  but  which  is,  I  am  sure,  as  kind- 
hearted  as  any  race  to  be  found  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.  I  belong  to  a  race  which  every  man  of  British 
origin  who  has  known  it  has  always  proclaimed  as 
one  of  the  most  peaceable  and  friendly  to  be  found 
anywhere;  and  I  make  bold  to  say,  in  the  name  of 
my  fellow-countrymen  of  French  origin,  that  when- 
ever a  just  complaint  is  made  to  them,  that  just  com- 
plaint will  be  heard.  I  ask  this,  those  who  complain, 
if  they  want  to  go  to  the  Governor- General,  let  them 
go  ;  if  they  want  to  go  to  the  Dominion  Parliament, 
let  tliem  go  ;  but  I  only  ask  that,  before  so  doing, 
they  should  come  to  the  first  Legislature  that  can 
remedy  their  grievances,  that  is  the  Legislature  in 
which  they  have  the  power  to  elect  some  ten  or  twelve 
members  o^  their  own  persuasion  and  creed  and  origin. 
Had  it  not  been  for  this  unfortunate  circumstance, 
that  they  never  made  any  protest  to  the  local 
legislature,  I  am  sure  that  at  no  time  this  unfor- 
tunate controversy  would  have  taken  place.  I  am 
sure  that  at  no  time  this  unfortunate  principle  of 
Dominion  interference  in  local  legislation  would  have 
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been  maintained;  but,  Sir,  this  is  a  principle  which 
cannot  be  trifled  with.  If  you  once  admit  that  the 
Dominion  Parliament  has  the  right  to  review  and  to 
annul,  just  by  the  mere  motion  of  its  hand,  the  legis- 
lation of  any  local  body, 

JUST   AS    WELL   MAKE    AWAY 

with  the  whole  paraphernalia  of  Confederation  and 
have  legislative  union  at  once — because  it  will  amount 
to  legislative  union.  This  is  an  issue  upon  which  the 
Liberal  party  has  fought  a  long,  long  battle.  I  know 
very  well  this;  that  this  principle  cannot  be  affirmed 
without  giving  offence  now  in  one  province  and  now 
in  another  province.  But  Confederation,  Sir,  cannot  be 
worked  unless  we  adhere  to  the  principle  in  which  it 
was  conceived,  which  was  a  separation  of  powers 
between  local  bodies,  supreme  in  their  sphere,  and  tho 
general  body,  alho  Fupreniein  its  j-j^here.  Sir,  so  far  we 
have  been  preity  tuccess^ful.  I  admit  we  have  these  little 
difiiculties,  but  I  trust  in  thejudgnjont  and  in  the 
sober  reflection  of  my  fellow-countrymen  of  all  creeds, 
of  all  race?,  and  of  all  provinces,  again  to  aflirm  that 
what  warf  done  in  1807  was  good  work  and  should  be 
maintained.  Now,  Sir.  under  that  system,  since  18G7 
we  have  been,  I  mu^t  pay,  pretty  successful.  We  have 
not  been  as  successful  as  we  might  have  been,  and 
there  is  one  thing  which,  for  one,  I  deeply  deprecate. 
It  is  that  under  that  system,  though  we  started  with 
the  intt^ntion  of  creating  amongit  us  a  new  nation,  we 
liave  not  yet  succeeded  in  creating  a  national  senti- 
juent  through  the  breadth  and  length  of  the  Dominion 
of  Canada.  This  is  a  thing  which  we  must  strive  after, 
and  this  is  a  thing  for  which  the  Liberal  party  is 
every  day  striving,  but  we  cann'>t  achieve  that  object 
unless  we  are  able  to  show  our  people  that  it  will 
bring  them  the  greatest  amount  possible  of  prosperity. 
I  am  not  of  those  who  would  deny — if  there  be  any 
who  would,  which  I  do  not  believe — that  we  have 
made  in  the  way  of  progress  gigantic  strides,  still 
36 
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WE   HAVE  NOT   DONE 


all  we  should  have  done.  It  was  said  of  a  king  of 
antiquity  that  he  said  '^  nothing  is  done  as  long  as 
there  ifi«  something  to  do.  "  It  is  true  that  the  Conser- 
vative party  tell  us  every  day  that  we  are  the  most 
prosperous  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  that  milk 
and  honey  flow  in  the  land — though  vou  do  nut 
see  it  much — that  everything  is  for  the  best  in 
the  best  of  worlds ;  but,  though  the  Conservative 
party  every  day  sing  paians  in  favor  of  the  present 
state  of  things,  their  actions,  I  submit,  tell  a  different 
tale.  They  will  not  tell  you  that  we  should  change  any- 
thing ;  they  will  not  tell  you  that  we  should  reform  any 
thing.  Reform  is  a  hateful  word  to  them,  but  though 
they  do  not  tell  you  in  so  many  words,  you  find  m 
their  actions  evidences  that  they  are  not  altogether 
satisfied  with  the  present  state  of  things.  In  the  very 
ranks  of  the  Conservative  party,  you  have  an  associa- 
tion formed  to  promote  Imperial  Federation.  What 
does  this  mean  ?  It  certainly  means  that  in  their  esti- 
mation something  should  be  done.  Weil,  I  am  not 
one  of  those  who  believe  in 

IMPERIAL   FEDERATION. 

What  we  need  is  not  a  political  reform,  at  this  moment, 
it  is  not  a  change  in  our  political  status.  What  we  want 
is  a  commercial  and  economic  reform.  This  thought 
has  been  well  illustrated  in  the  House  of  Commons 
itself  within  the  ranks  of  the  Conservative  party  in 
theEessionofl888.  In  the  session  of  1888,  Mr.  Marshall, 
a  supporter  of  the  Government,  moved  a  resolution 
affirming  in  substance  that  it  would  be  to  the  advan- 
tage of  Canada  to  have  closer  commercial  relations 
with  the  mother  country.  Such  a  resolution,  couched 
in  such  a  few  words  could  not  be  satisfactory. 
Accordingly,  Mr.  Dalton  McCarthy  gave  notice  of 
another  motion  which  was  more  proper,  and  this  is 
what  he  intended  to  offer  to  the  House: 

That  it  would  be  in  the  local  interests  of  the  Dominion 
that  such  changes  should  be  sought  for  in  the  trade  relations 
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between  the  United  Kingdom  and  Canada  as  would  give  Canarla 
advantages  in  the  markets  of  the  mother  country  not  allowed 
to  foreign  States,  Canada  being  willing  for  such  privileges  to 
discriminate  in  her  markets  in  favor  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  due  regard  being  had  to  the  policy  adopted  in  1879  for 
the  purpose  of  fostering  the  various  interests  and  industries 
of  the  Dominion  and  to  the  financial  necessities  of  the  Domi- 
nion. 

This  resolution,  I  eaid,  was  not  moved.  The 
author  had  no  occaflion  to  move  it,  or  develop  it,  but 
on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Marshall  he  indicated  that  the 
policy  adopted  should  be  that  England  should  receive 
our  cereals  free  of  duty,  but  tax  the  cereals  of  every 
other  country,  and  if  they  would  do  that  we  would  be 
so  magnanimous  as  to  lower  the  tariff  bj^  a  few  inches 
which  we  have  put  in  the  face  of  British  industries. 
Well,  I  may  say  this  at  once,  I  would  be  in  favor  of  a 
more  close  commercial  alliance  of  Canada  with  Great 
Britain.  I  would  favor  it  with  all  my  soul.  But,  Sir, 
if  there  is  any  man  who  believes  that  any  such  alliance 
between  Canada  and  Great  Britain  can  be  formed 
upon  any  other  basis  than  that  of  free  trade  which 
prevails  in  England,  that  man  is  a  '*  Rip  van  Winkle  " 
who  has  been  sleeping  not  only  for  the  last  seven  years, 
but  for  the  last  fourty- four  years.  Why,  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  British  people  will  not  to-day  go  back 
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which  they  have  adopted,  and  Canada  is  not  in  a  posi- 
tion at  this  moment,  with  the  large  revenue  which  she 
has  to  collect,  to  adopt  any  other tariffthan  a  revenue 
tariff  at  best.  So  that  the  conditions  are  not  equal 
upon  which  you  can  form  a  closer  commercial  alliance 
between  Canada  and  Great  Britain  ;  but  there  is 
alongside  of  us  a  kindred  nation  economically  situ- 
ated as  we  are — the  United  States — and  we  claim  that 
that  commercial  alliance  which  at  this  moment  is  not 
possible  with  England  is  possible  with  the  United 
States,  and  the  policy  which   we  have  advocated, 
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which  we  still  continue  to  advocate,  is  the  removal 
of  all  commercial  barriers  between  this  country  and 
the  great  kindred  nation  to  the  south  of  us.  Now,  Sir, 
there  is  not  a  man  in  this  audience,  there  is  not  a  man 
in  Canada,  I  venture  to  say,  who,  if  he  were  to  speak 
the  honest  conviction  of  his  heart,  would  not  say  that 
this  would  be  a  most  advantageous  policy  to  Canada. 
Still  that  policy  is  objected  to.  On  what  ground? 
On  the  same  ground  of  distrust  and  diffidence  to  which 
I  alluded  at  a  former  stage,  and  which  seems  to  per- 
meate every  feature  of  our  national  life.  Men  there 
are  who  tell  you  that  if  we  had  unrestricted  recipro- 
city we  would  have  annexation.  But  I  ask  those  men, 
if  they  voted  for 

L'NRESTRICTED   RECIPROCITY, 

would  they  be  disfranchised  ?  Will  they  not  be   able 
to  vote  against  annexation  if  that  becomes  a  question  ? 
It  is  idle  to  talk  about  this.     I  am  sorry  to   say   that 
some  of  those  who  started  to  fight  the  battle  of  reci- 
procity have  since  grown  faint-hearted.     We  are  told 
that  our  chances  of  securing  reciprocity   have   been 
diminished  because  the  Democrats  were  defeated  in  the 
last  Presidential   election.     During   Mr.   Cleveland's 
administration,  it  is  said,  it  would  have  been  possible 
to  obtain  unrestricted  reciprocity  ;  there  would    have 
been  some  chance.     Now,  Sir,    my  good    friend,    Sir 
Richard  Cartwright,  moved  his  first  motion   in    favor 
of  reciprocity  in  the  year  1888 — in  the  very  year   the 
Presidential  election  was  held, and  if  there  is  any  man 
who  at  that  time,  with  a  knowledge  of  history, expected 
that    reciprocity    would   be  brought   about    in    the 
course  of  twelve  months  or  twenty   months,   he  has 
not  read  history  as  I  have  read  it.     I  have  read  it  in 
this  way,  that  every  reform  has  cost  to  the  reformers 
vears  of  labor,  and  those  vears  of  labor  I  for  one  am 
prepared  to  give,  and  though  the  Democrats  may  be  de- 
feated in  the  States  and  though  Canadians  may  grow 
faint-hearted  in  Canada,  the  Liberal  party,  as  long  as 
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I  have  anything  to  do  with  it,  will  remain  true  to  the 
cause  until  that  cause  is  successful.  I  will  not  expect 
to  win  in  a  day,  but  I  am  prepared  to  remain  in  the 
cool  shades  of  Opposition  until  the  cau?e  has  triumph- 
ed, arid  you  never  shall  hear  a  complaint  from  me. 
But  flome  thiuk  that,  though  unrestricted  reciprocity 
is  possible,  it  is  not  probable.     We  are 

ON   THE    EVE   OF   TRIUMPH. 

The  triumph  is  at  our  han<l8  if  we  only  know  how  to 
play  our  cards.  Some  mou  Ray  they  are  discouraged 
because  the  Democrats  have  been  defeated  and  the 
Republicans  are  in  power,  aiid  they  say  we  cannot 
have  from  the  Republican  party  what  the  Democratic 
party  would  have  been  ])re pared  to  give  us.  Sir,  I  am 
afraid  with  those  people  tlje  wish  is  father  to  the  im- 
pression. If  any  one  will  read  the  evidences  which 
are  now  going  on  the  other  side  of  the  line,  he  will 
see  that  there  is  no  cause  to  be  di«icouraged  because 
the  Republicans  are  in  power.  Why,  in  this  very 
month  there  is  to  assemble  at  Washington  a  Congress 
of  American  nations,  summoned  by  the  Government 
of  the  day,  to  discuss  what  ?  To  discuss  closer  com- 
mercial relations  between  the  United  States  and  those 
nations.  Well,  certainly  what  can  be  discussed  with 
the  southern  republics  by  the  American  Government 
can  be  well  discussed  by  tlie  American  Government 
with  the  Canadian  Government.  I  can  see  no  reason 
why  we  should  not  attempt  to  do  the  same.  This  con- 
vention is  to  meet  under  a  resolution  of  Congress 
which  reads  as  follows  : — 

The  adoption  of  uniform  patent  and  copy-right  laws  j  the 
establishment  of  regular  and  froquent  communication  between 
the  different  countries  participating  in  the  conference :  the 
selection  of  a  plan  of  settling  international  disputes;  the 
adoption  of  a  uniform  silver  coinage,  and  of  a  uniform  standard 
of  weights  and  measures ;  the  adoption  of  a  uniform  standard 
of  customs  and  tariff  duties. 
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Is  that  plain  enough  ?  The  adoption  of  a  uniform 
standard  of  Customs  and  tariff  duties.  I  am  not 
prepared  to  say  I  would  be  disposed  to  concur  in  all 
which  is  here  asserted,  but  I  do  certainly  say  that  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  is  disposed  to 
discuss  Reciprocity  with  Canada,  if  Canada  wants 
Reciprocity.  I  say  more ;  the  question  of  Reciprocity 
in  the  United  States  has  not  yet  become  a  party  ques- 
tion, and  I  do  hope,  on  my  part — I  would  preier — 
that  it  should  not  be  made 

A   PARTY    QUESTION. 

I  prefer  to  see  jt  remain  what  it  is — a  geographical 
question,  interesting  the  Northern  and  Central  States ; 
and  if  it  be  kept  in  those  lines  I  have  much  hope  of 
an  early  success.  It  is  quite  evident  that  the  Repub- 
lican Government  of  President  Harrison  is  disposed 
to  discuss  to-day  unrestricted  reciprocity  with  the 
neighboring  Stales  or  Republics,  and  is  therefore 
disposed  to  discuss  Reciprocity  with  Canada  if  Canada 
only  wants  unrestricted  reciprocity  with  the  United 
States.  We  must  not  lose  heart.  There  is  no  cause 
to  lose  heart.  It  is  most  important  that  we  make 
proselytes  not  only  amongst  ourselves,  but  amongst 
our  American  neighbors.  There  is  great  encourage- 
ment to  the  Liberal  party,  to  all  who  think  well  of 
their  country  and  who  are  disposed  to  study  her  best 
interestSjin  the  fact  that  Massachu8etts,ever  forward  in 
the  cause  of  advanced  legislation, has  almost  unani- 
mously pronounced  by  the  mouth  of  its  business 
men  in  favor  of  unrestricted  reciprocity  with  Canada. 
That  being  the  case,  all  the  more  reason  there  is  why 
we  should  go  on  with  the  agitation  we  have  com- 
menced not  yet  two  years  ago.  And,  Sir,  there  is 
more  than  that.  There  are  at  this  moment  indications 
that  the  Government  of  Sir  John  Macdonald  are  pre- 
paring, as  the  vulgar  phrase  goes,  "'  to  dish  the  Libe- 
rals. "  What,  you  will  say,  is  the  meaning  of  this  ? 
Well,  the  literal  signification  of  it  is  that  Sir  John, 
still  audacious,  intends 
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TO  STEAL  THE  CLOTHES 

of  the  Liberal  party,  and  is  preparing  at  the  next 
election  to  present  himself  m  the  habiliments  so 
boldly  stolen.  Well,  we  can  stand  it.  We  are  not  to 
be  pitied  I  Oh,  no  !  The  men  to  be  pitied  are  the  poor 
Tories  who  have  for  so  long  bawled  themselves  hoarse 
on  the  theme,  to  them  so  congenial,  of  the  danger  to 
Imperial  Confederation  which  lurks  in  unrestricted 
reciprocity  with  the  great  nation  to  the  south  of  us. 
The  party  to  be  pitied  is  not  the  Liberal  party,  but 
the  party  which  is  compelled  to  swallow  the  dose 
they  now  aver  to  be  so  nauseous  to  the  country  and 
detrimental  to  Canada.  But,  nauseous  as  the  dose  is, 
they  will,  as  in  the  past,  swallow  it.  If  it  is  necessary 
to  retain  them  in  power,  it  is  not  at  all  too  sickening 
for  the  Tory  ptomach.  But  if  the  Liberals  are  to  be 
pitied  even  a  little  at  this  time,  it  is  that  after  all  the 
abuse  heaped  upon  them  they  have  to  provide  clothes 
for  those  who  have  most  reviled  them.  The  Tories 
whenever  they  get  a  new  suit  never  attempt  to  put  it 
off  until  it  is  torn  and  in  rags ;  and  then  when  the 
hour  of  Tory  necessity  comes,  when  their  nakedness 
is  but  too  apparent,  the  Liberals  are  dished  and  their 
clothes  are  stolen.  The  Liberal  party  to-day,  as  in 
the  past,  stands  true  to  its  Liberal  principles;  above 
all,  it  stands  true  to  the  country  and  to  the  interests 
that  will  best  inure  to  its  welfare  and  prosperity.  If 
Sir  John  Macdonald  will  adopt  our  programme  and 
give  us  unrestricted  reciprocity,  with  all  my  heart, 
m  the  matter,  I  will  pledge  him  that  he  will  have  the 
most  emphatic  support.  I  am  not  sure,  however,  that 
he  will  go  as  far  as  that.  I  am  quite  prepared  to 
believe  that  he  will  take 

A    LITTLE   BIT   OF   RECIPROCITY, 

and  then  another  little  bit  of  reciprocity,  and  then 
guy  to  the  people  of  Canada  :  Well,  we  went  on  our 
knees  to  the  Yankees,  and  we  could  not  get  any  more. 
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Even  if  he  goes  a  little  in  this  way,  if  he  secures  even 
a  little  bit  of  reciprocity,  it  will  be  so  much  done; 
we  will  take  fresh  courage  and  look  for  more,  because 
I  tell  you  the  Liberal  party  wall  never  cease  the  agi- 
tation until  they  triumph  and  obtain  Continental 
Free  Trade.  We  are  asked  sometimes,  gentlemen, 
what  is  the  programme  of  the  Liberal  party.  This  is 
the  programme  of  the  Liberal  party: — To  obtain  con- 
tinental freedom  of  trade.  That  is  our  programme  at 
this  moment.  But,  gentlemen,  others  of  you  will  say, 
is  that  the  only  question?  Are  there  no  other  ques- 
tions pressing  for  solution  ?  Yes,  gentlemen,  there 
are  other  questions,and  important  questions,  too,  that 
will  soon  come  into  the  arena  of  active  politics  ;  but 
as  T  read  history,  as  I  read  Canadian  history,  one 
great  reform  at  a  time  is  as  much  as  a  party  can  effect, 
and  if  we  fix  our  eyes  steadily  on  one  reform  and  de- 
vote all  our  energies  to  its  accomplishment,  success 
will  certainly  crown  our  efforts  at  no  distant  day  ;  fix- 
ing our  eyes  steadily  upon  the  goal,  we  shall  go  on 
steadily  until  we  reach  it — unrestricted  continental 
reciprocity.  Mr.  Baldwin  devoted  his  life  to  one  single 
reform,  that  of  responsible  government.  Mr.  Brown 
gave  his  life  to  one  single  reform,  representation  by 
population  ;  and  if  the  Liberals  of  to-day  can  achieve 
what  they  now  have  in  view,  and  proclaim  the  great 
principles  of  continental  free  trade,  they  will  nave 
done  a  great  good  to  the  country,  they  will  have  con- 
ferred a  boon  on  the  British  race,  they  will  have  be- 
nefited mankind  ;  they  will  have  performed  a  service 
of  which  they  will  have  every  reason  to  be  proud. 
Now,  Sir,  I  will  say  here  that 

THE   LIBERAL   PARTY   ARE   UNITED 

in  this  :  What  we  want  is  not  the  cry  of  Imperial  Fe- 
deration as  it  has  been  set  forth  lately,  but  political, 
commercial  and  economic  reform,  and  an  alliance  not 
limited  simply  to  the  British  Empire,  but  which  will 
embrace  every  nation  sprung  from  the  stock  of  Britain. 
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Can  there  be  any  good  reason  why  this  should  not  be 
accomplished?  Can  there  be  any  reason  why  in  such 
a  great  reform  United  States  should  be  left  out  ?  I 
confess  I  can  see  none.  The  British  race  is  the  great 
trading  race  of  the  world.  They  are  scattered  all  over 
the  face  of  this  earth.  I  am  a  French  Canadian, 
speaking  as  a  Canadian,  and  I  say  to  my  felluw-Cana- 
dians  that  the  course  the  great  Liberal  party  should 
pursue  is  that  which  will  best  tend  towards  the  speedy 
attainment  of  this  great  object,  an  alliance  of  the 
whole  British  race  upon  the  face  of  the  earth ;  and  if 
we  obtain  an  alliance,  a  commercial  alliance  between 
Canada  and  the  United  States,  we  shall  have  fitted 
one  link  of  the  chain  ;  but  we  should  not  be  satisfied 
until  ring  after  ring  has  been  added,  and  until  with  a 
strong  chain  we  have  encircled  the  whole  globe. 

But  I  have  done.  While  I  have  represented  that 
the  condition  of  our  country  cannot  be  viewed  except 
with  some  little  degree  of  anxiety  and  alarm,  yet  all 
of  us,  whatever  our  creed,  whatever  our  race,  what- 
ever our  province,  if  we  only  bring  ourselves  up  to 
the  level  of  trusting  each  other,  of  having  confidence 
in  our  own  better  nature  and  having 

A    BETTER   OPINION    OF    EACH    OTHER, 

we  shall  have  good  cause  for  hope  in  the  future.  I 
shall  never  be  disturbed  by  wild  talk,  whether  in 
Quebec  or  Ontario ;  it  is  onfy  wild  talk  ;  it  is  only  the 
safety  valve  by  which  the  surplus  steam  will 
escape  and  do  no  harm.  When  the  excitement  has 
subsided,  let  us  remember  that,  though  divided  by 
different  tenets  and  of  different  religious  creeds,  we 
all  worship  the  same  God  !  Let  us  remember  that, 
though  divided  in  religious  forms,  still  we  all  believe 
in  Him  who  came  to  earth  to  bring  to  men  peace  and 
good  will,  and  if  we  are  true  to  those  teachings,  if  we 
are  ever  ready  to  give  and  to  take,  to  make  all  allow- 
ance for  the  opinions,  nay,  for  the  prejudices  of  m^ 
fellow-countrymen,  for  my  part  I  never  shall  despair 
of  the  future  of  our  young  country. 


■^ 
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SPEECH  DELIVERED  BY  Mr.  LAVRIER 

IN  THE  COMMONS  ON  Vlth 

FEBRUARY,  1890, 

AGAINST     MR.  MCCARTHY'S  BILL  TO  ABOLISH  THE  FRENCH 

LANGUAGE  IN   THE  LEGISLATURE   OF   THE 

NORTH-WEST   TERRITORIES. 

Mr.  Speaker, 

If  I,  for  one,  could  accept  the  declaration  often 
made  by  the  mover  of  this  Bill,  not  only  while  intro- 
ducing it,  but  on  several  occasions  before,  protesting 
that  to  the  course  which  he  had  adopted  for  himself, 
and  of  which  this  is  only  the  prelimmary  step,  he  was 
impelled  by  no  other  motive  than  a  desire,  a  lofty 
desire,  of  securing  the  future  of  this  country  from  dis- 
sension, and  of  ensuring  peace  and  harmony  by  re- 
moving all  causes  of  contention,  I  would  be  sorry 
that  the  honorable  gentleman,  harboring  in  his  heart 
aims  so  high,  should  have  endeavored  to  accomplish 
them  by  means  so  selfish,  and  so  ungenerous,  as  those 
which  underlie  the  measure  which  he  has  brought 
before  the  House.  When,  however,  the  honorable 
gentleman,  in  order  to  find  a  motive  for  the  measure 
to  which  he  called  the  attention  of  the  House,  invokes 
considerations  of  such  far-reaching  prudence,  he  is 
simply  deluding  himself.  The  honorable  gentleman, 
no  doubt,  may  persuade  himself,  but  he  will  with 
difficulty  convince  those  to  whom  he  has  been  address- 
ing himself,  that  his  ultimate  object  in  this  matter  is 
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simply  to  secure  the  future  peace  and  harmony  of  this 
country,  while  his  present  action  must  tend  to  endan- 
ger the  peace  and  harmony  which  happily  prevail.  I 
can  find  nothing  in  this  bill,  T  must  say,  but  the  old, 

OLD  SPIRIT   OF   DOMINATION   AND    INTOLERANCE 

which,  in  this  land  and  in  other  lands,  has  always 
characterized  the  course  of  pure,  unadulterated  To- 
ryism. The  measure,  taken  by  itself,  disconnected 
from  the  motives  which  inspired  it,  would  not  be  of 
very  great  importance  ~we  are  all  agreed  upon  that — 
but  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  for  this  reason 
that  it  constitutes  a  declaration  of  war  by  the  honor- 
able gentleman  and  those  with  whom  he  is  acting 
against  the  French  race.  It  is  a  declaration  of  war, 
I  say,  against  the  French  race  of  this  country, of  which 
the  honorable  gentleman,  in  this  House,  spoke  in  no 
disrespectful  terms,  but  of  which,  in  other  places  in 
the  province  of  Ontario,  he  spoke  in  terms  which  he 
would  not  dare  to  repeat  on  the  floor  of  this  House ;  the 
hon. gentleman  spoke  of  the  French  race  in  terms  uf  op- 
probrium, which,  I  say  again,  he  would  not  dare  to  re- 
peat in  this  House  in  presence  of  French  Canadians, 
who,  by  law,  are  on  a  plane  of  equality  with  him  in 
this  House.  He  would  not  dare  to  apply  here  to  my 
fellow-countrymen  of  French  origin,  the  terms  and 
epithets  which  he  applied  to  them  on  former  occa- 
sions in  the  province  of  Ontario.  He  would  not  dare 
to  say  here  what  he  said  elsewhere,  he  would  not  dare 
to  call  that  race  here  as  he  did  elsewhere — 

A   *'  BASTARD   NATIONALITY." 

I  have  here  his  language, which  he  used  not  later  than 
the  12th  July  last,  at  Stayner,  Ont.,  where  he  said  : 

In  Barrie,lA8t  election,!  pointed  out,in  a  few  simple  words, 
that  the  great  danger  which  overshadowed  Canada  was  the 
French  national  cry,  this  bastard  nationality,not  a  nationality 
which  will  take  us  in  as  we  will  take  them  in,  but  a  nationality 
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which  begins  and  ends  with  the  French  race^— which  begins  and 
ends  with  those  who  profess  the  Homan  Catholic  faith,  and 
which  now  threatens  the  dismemberment  of  Canada. 

A  '^bastard  nationality,"a 'Manger  to  Canada'*  I  Why, 
Sir,  the  days  are  not  five  years   distant   when   this 
'*  bastard  nationality,"  to  use  the  choice  words  of  the 
honorable  gentleman,  was  unanimous  in  their  support 
of  the   Conservative   party  to  which   the  honorable 
gentleman,  then  as  now,  belonged  ;  the  days  are  not 
five   years     distant  when  the  honorable     gentleman 
might  have  counted  on  his  fingers  the  members  of  that 
race  in  this  House  who  did  not  belong  to  the  Conser- 
vative party.     And  yet  in   those  days,  and  as  long  as 
that  race  gave  his  party   nearly  the  whole   weight   of 
their  influence,  we  never  heard   of  any  danger  to  Ca- 
nada from  this  French  jiational   cry.     In  those  days 
the  sensitiveness  of  the  honorable  gentleman,   now  so 
eaeily  alarmed,  did   not  seem  to   be  in  the  least  con- 
cerned. Nay,  more,  my  fellow-countrymen  of  French 
origin,  on  the  same  side  of  the   House  to   which  he 
belongs,  could  appeal,  and  did  appeal,  to  all  prejudi- 
res  of  my  own  race  ;    but  that  was  a   legitimate   war- 
fare, because   the   national   cry  was   made  to  do  ser- 
vice in  behalf  of  the   Conservative  partv,to  give  them 
(jfiicc,  and  to  i)rocure   for  them  the    diirect  and    in- 
direct profits  of  oflice.  The  speech  delivered  the  other 
night  by  my  honorable  friend,  the  Minister  of  Public 
Work?,  and  to  which,  I   must  say,  legitimate   objec- 
tion was  taken  bj^  my  honorable   friend  from    North 
Oxford  (Mr.  h>utherland),  was  simply,    in  cxmdensed 
form,  the  food   which,  for  the  last  twenty-five  years, 
has  been  served   up  every  day  by  the   Conservative 
ministerial  press  of  the  province  of  Quebec.     Yet  in 
those  days  not   one  word  was    ever   heard  as   to  any 
danger  to  Canada  from  this  national  cry.  But  matters 
are  altered  to-day.  To-day  the  French  Canadians  are 

NO   LONGER   A    UNIT 

in  their  support  of  the  Conservative  party  ;  and  what 


.-    » 
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was  commen(iable,or  at  least  unobjectiouable,iD  those 
days,  has  now  become  a  danger  to  Canada.  A  danger 
to  Canada,  Sir  !  I  venture  to  say,  judging  of  the  fu- 
ture by  the  past,  that  if  the  French  Canadians  were 
again  to  unite  and  give  the  whole  weight  of  their  in- 
fluence to  the  party  to  which  the  honorable  gentleman 
still  belongs,  not  one  word  more  would  we  heard 
about  this  danger  to  Canada  from  the  French  national 
cry  ;  because,  though  the  honorable  gentleman  affects 
now  to  be  a  free  lance,  still  he  belongs  to  the  party 
commanded  by  the  Prime  Minister.  He  may  not  be 
a  very  disciphned  soldier,  he  may  be  carrying  on  a 
guerilla  warfare,  according  to  his  methods,  but  after 
all,  he  is  working  for  the  benefit  of  the  Conservative 
party.  He  has  told  us  himself  on  more  than  one  oc- 
casion. Not  fifteen  days  ago,  he  said  so  in  Colling- 
wood,and  he  said  so  on  the  12th  July  last,  at  Stayner. 
It  is  well  known  that  it  was  on  the  12th  July  last  at 
Stayner,  amongst  his  own  constituents,  that  the  hono- 
rable gentleman  started  on  the  war  path.  He  then 
stated  that  he  was  furbishing  his  own  weapons,  and 
that  when  Parliament  again  met  he  was  e;oing  to  give 
assault  to  the  French.  His  ardor  was  such  that  he 
deprecated  the  unfortunate  condition  of  things  which, 
under  the  Constitution,  did  not  permit  him  to  attack 
them  wherever  his  ardor  would  impel  him, but  under 
the  Constitution, he  said  he  could  attack  the  French 
language  in  the  North- West  Territories,  and  attack 
he  would  as  soon  as  the  occasion  offered.  But  at  the 
same  time  the  honorable  gentleman,  addressing  his 
constituents — all  of  them,  probably,good  Tories  -  was 
careful  to  tell  them  that  he  was  still  a  Conservative, 
that  he  would  remain  a  Conservative,  and  that 

A   CONSERVATIVE   HE   HOPED  TO   DIE  ; 

and  I  have  no  doubt  that  that  is  true,  because  I  do 
not  think  the  honorable  gentleman  has  the  slightest 
particle  of  Liberalism  in  his  composition.  After  this, 
some  candid  souls  have  asked  if  tne  honorable  gent- 
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leman  was  in  sympathy  with  the  Prime  Minister,  or 
if  he  was  starting  a  new  movement  of  his  own.A  most 
useless  Question,  for  whatever  may  be  the  aim  of  the 
honorable  gentleman,it  is  quite  certain  that  he  means 
no  harm  to  the  Conservative  party,  still  less  to  the 
leader  of  the  party.  Upon  that  occasion,  he  spoke  of 
his  attachment  to  the  paity,  and  to  the  leader  of  the 
party,  in  terms  of  gushing  effusiveness  which,  I  must 
say,  the  honorable  gentleman  is  not  accustomed  to 
use.  I  might  quote  several  expressions  of  his,  but 
here  is  one  which  is  characteristic  of  the  whole 
tenor  of  his  speech  : 


nr'  I  will  treat  my  old  chieftain  with  all  tenderness,  for  I  am 
■till  a  member  of  the  party.  I  cannot  be  read  out,  although  I 
do  not  know  what  is  in  store  for  me. 

The  hon.  member  (Mr.  McCarthy)  is  not  here,but 
if  he  were  here  I  would  tell  him  that  he  can  keep  his 
80ul  in  peace.  He  need  not  fret  nor  worry  over  what  is 
in  store  for  him,  for  I  know  the  right  honorable  gent- 
leman's astuteness  tuo  well — not  to  mention  his  nobler 
qualities — not  to  be  aware  that,if  the  honorable  gent- 
leman brings  recruits  to  the  party,he  will  be  forgiven, 
and]  it  is  for  recruits  to  the  party  that  he  is  looking 
now.  I  regret  that  the  honorable  gentleman  is  not 
here  as  I  would  rather  speak  in  his  presence  than  in 
his  absence,  but,  in  all  pmcerity,  I  say  that  I  believe 
1  e  is  looking  for  recruits  for  the  Conservative  party, 
while,  of  course,  not  forgetting  himself.  The  Conser- 
vative party  have  been  in  power  for  a  long  time ;  they 
have  been  in  power  nearly  continuously  for  thirty 
years  and  it  is  a  matter  of  history  that,  during  that 
time,  they  have  been  kept  in  power  almost  entirely 

BY   THE   FRENCH   CATHOLIC  SUPPORT 

of  the  province  of  Quebec.  That  is  a  support  upon 
which  they  can  no  longer  rely,  because  the  people  of 
Quebec  are  now  divided  in  their  political  allegiance  ; 
but  it  must  be  manifest  to  everybody  that  an  English 
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Protestant  united  Ontario  would  be  just  as  effective 
for  party  purposes,  and  this  seems  to  be  the  task 
which  the  honorable  gentleman  has  set  before  him  to 
accomplish.     It  is  always  an  easy  and  a  cheap  task 
to  arouse  and  inflame  prejudices.   Give  me  a  meeting 
or  assembly  of  men,  whether  it  be  small  or  large,  and 
in  that  meeting  I  will  find   passions   and   prejudices, 
noble  in  themselves,  but  which  can  be  easily   excited 
into  dangerous  passions  and  prejudices.    The  honor- 
able gentleman  is  now  endeavoring  to   arouse  preju- 
dices which  old  quarrels,  religious  fervor,   and   pride 
of  race,  may  have  left  in  the  breasts  of  his  fellow- 
countrymen  of  English  origin.     He  tells  them  that  if 
the  country  is  to  be  kept  British  all  Canadians  of  Bri- 
tish origin  must  unite ;  at   the  same  time   he   states 
that  he  is  a  Conservative,  that  he  will  remain  a  Con- 
servative, that  he  will   not   be  separated     from  his 
leader.     If  the  appeals   which  he  has   been   making 
were  to  be  successful,  to  whom  would  they  profit  and 
whom  wuuld  they  affect?  They  certainly   would  not 
affect  the  Conservatives,  because  the  honoifable  gen- 
tleman states  that  he  is  still  in  allegiance  with   them, 
r.nd  that  they  belong  to  the  same  party.  If  they  would 
affect  anybody,  they  would  affect  the  Liberals  of  On- 
tario, who,   fearing   perhaps  for   British   connectiun, 
might  be  induced  to  follow  the  honorable  gentleman 
into  the  Conservative  party,  for  which  he  could  frame 
a  policy  and  of  which  then  he  would  be  dictator. 

Well,  if  this  movement  of  the  honorable  gentle- 
man were  to  be  terminated  here,  if  it  were  attempted 
merely  to  do  service  as  a  party  device  and  to  end 
there,  it  might  not  be  viewed  with  much  alarm.  If 
this  measure  of  the  honorable  gentleman  were  not  to 
be  followed  by  any  other,  if  it  were  to  remain  as  it 
appears  here,  a  measure  for  the 

TROSCRIPTION   OF   THE     FRENCH   LANGUAGE 

confined  to  the  North-West  Territories  alone,   where 
the  French  population  is  small,  I  say  at  once  that   I 
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would  be  inclined  to  eay  :  Let  the  measure  pass  and 
let  us  return  to  those  measures  of  practical  usefulness 
which  demand  our  attention.  But  this  is  not  the  last 
movement  of  the  honorable  gentleman.  This  is  only 
a  preliminary  skirmish,  soon  to  be  followed  by  a  ge- 
neral onslaught  upon  the  whole  French  race  in  Cana- 
da. I  have  before  me  the  words  of  the  honorable 
gentleman,  and  he  has  more  than  once  told  us  that 
his  object  is  a  hand-to-hand  conflict  with  the  French 
race  of  Canada.  If  he  did  not  say  so  in  so  many 
words,  there  is  no  mistaking  his  meaning  that  his  ul- 
timate object  is  the  annihilation  of  the  French  race  as 
an  individual  people  in  this  Dominion.  In  his  speech 
at  Stayner,  he  unfolded  his  whole  mind, and,  address- 
ing himself  to  the  English  section  of  the  people  of  the 
Dominion,  he  said  : 

There  is  a  great  work  cut  out  for  us  to  do.  Let  us  begin 
with  that  which  seems  most  possible  of  accomplishniont.  Lei 
us  deal  with  the  dual  languages  in  the  North-West,  in  the 
Local  House  let  us  deal  with  the  teaching  of  French  in  tho 
schools.  When  these  two  matters  are  settled,  we  will  have 
accomj^lished  something,  and  wo  may  be  able  to  do  something 
better  in  future. 

These  words  are  quite  significant.  This  Bill,  the 
introduction  of  this  measure,  is  simply  a  preliminary 
step,  and  when  that  is  accomplished  it  is  lo  be  fol- 
lowed by  something  better.  And  what  is  that  some- 
thing better  which  is  to  follow  ?  Tlie  honorable  gen- 
tleman has  not  left  us  in  doubt  as  to  that.  Here  are 
his  words  : 

We  must  buckle   on  our  armor This  is  a   British 

country,  and  the  sooner  we  take  up  our  French  Cani^lians 
and  make  them  British,  the  less  trouble  will  we  leave  for  pos- 
terity. fc~  sooner  or  later  must  this  matter  be  settled. 

Nothing  can  be  plainer  than  this  language.  The 
French  Canadians  are  to  be  deprived  of  their  lan- 
guage, not  only  in  the  North-West  Territories,  but 

o— 
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WHEREVER  THEIR    LANGUAGE  EXISTS. 

They   must  be  deprived  of  everything  which  consti- 
tutes their  distinct  individuality  in  this  Dominion.and 
this  must  be  done  by  legislation  now ;  but,  if  not  ione 
now  by  legislation,   in  future  it  will  be  done  by  force 
and  violence — by  bullets  and  bayonets.    The  expres- 
sion is  not  mine,  but  that  of  the  honorable  gentleman 
himself.     It  has  been   repeated,   not   once  or  twice, 
but  several  times  in  different  parts  of  the  Dominion. . 
So  this  is  the  policy  upon  which  the  honorable  gen- 
tleman is  endeavoring  to  form  a  new  party,  or  to  re- 
organise an   old  party.    This  is  the  policy  the  hono- 
rable gentleman  offers  to  his   fellow-countrymen  of 
English  origin.     I  denounce  this  policy  as  anti-Cana- 
dian ;  I  denounce  it  as  anti-British  ;  I  denounce  it  as 
being  at  variance   with  all   the  traditions   of  British 
Government  in   this  country  ;    I  denounce  it  as  fatal 
to  the  hope  we  at  one  time  entertained,  and  which  I, 
for  one, am  not  disposed  to  give  up,  of  forming  a  nation 
c  n  this  Continent.     I  denounce  it  as  a  crime,  the  con- 
eeq nances  of  which  are  simply   shocking  to  contem- 
plate.    The  honorable  gentleman  may  mean  nothing 
more  than  a  mere  party  device,  but  he  is  opening  the 
flood-gates  to  passions   which,  once  aroused,  perhaps 
no  human  power  may   be   able  to  restrain.     He  is 
appealing  to  national  and  religious  passions,  the  most 
inflexible  of  all   passions,  and — whatever   may  be  his 
motive,  whatever  his  end,  whatever  his  purpose — -his 
movement  cannot  be  characterised  by  any  other  lan- 
guage than   that  of  a  national  crime.     I  do  not  know 
what  are  the  motives  which   are  actuating  the  hono- 
rable gentleman  ;    I  do  not  know  them  fully.     I  look 
only  at  the  consequences.    But,   whatever  may   be 
the  honorable  gentleman's  motives,  he  has  more  than 
once  felt  impelled  to  repudiate  the  statement  that  he 
is  actuated  by  hatred  of  the  French  race.    If  he  were 
here,   I  would   tell  him  that  I  accept  his  statement 
absolutely  and  entirely.     Hatred  is  so  base  a  senti- 
ment that  I  would  not  impute  it  to  him,  but,  if  he  is 
not  actuated  by  hatred,  it  is  evident  that  he  has 
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A  VERY    STRANGE    MISCONCEPTION 

of  the  character  of  French  Canadians,  and  must  have 
a  very  low  estimate  of  their  moral  standard.  la  the 
speech  to  which  I  have  already  alluded,  the  honora- 
ble gentleman  did  not  hesitate  to  go  considerably 
out  of  his  way,  in  order  to  refer  to  the  agitation  which, 
a  few  years  ago,  passed  over  the  province  of  Quebec, 
consequent  upon  the  rebellion  in  the  North-West  and 
the  execution  of  the  chief  participant  in  the  same. 
He  did  not  hesitate  then  to  attribute  the  storm  of 
indignation  which,  at  that  time,  convulsed  a  highly 
emotional  race,  to  the  lowest  sentiments  which  can 
actuate  the  human  heart,  and  those  expressions  were, 
to  a  certain  extent,  reproduced  in  the  House,  the 
other  day,  by  the  honorable  member  for  North  Bruce 
(Mr.  NcNeill),  in  the  attempt  he  made  to  attack  my 
honorable  friend  beside  me  (Mr.  Blake)  for  the  cour- 
ageous stand  which  he  took  upun  that  question.  The 
honorable  member  for  North  Simcoe  (Mr.  McCarthy) 
did  not  hesitate  to  say  that,  if  the  people  of  Quebec 
touk  the  stand  they  did  at  that  time,  it  was  from  a 
most  dishonest  motive  ;  that  it  was  simply  an  attempt 
to  stand  between  a  criminal  and  justice,  because 
the  so-called  criminal  happened  to  be  one  of  their 
own  race. 

Those  who  have  done  me  the  honor  to  pay  close  attention 
to  my  political  career,  will  remember  that  in  the  County  of 
Haklimand  two  ortliree  years  ago  I  raised  the  warning  note. 
1  pointed  out  that  the  province  of  Quebec  ha^i  been  worked 
up  to  madness  against  the  Dominion  authorities  f:)r  daring  to 
execute  justice  upon  a  Frenchman. 

*' For  daring  to  execute  justice  upon  a  French- 
man. ^'  I  repeat  this  sentiment  in  his  own  words. 
Well,  I  have  simply  this  to  say,  that  whoever  declares 
that  the  position  taken  by  the  people  of  Quebec  upon 
this  question  was  not  an  honest  one  is 
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GUILTY   OP  SLANDER, 


and  makes  a  statement  the  truth  of  which  he  cannot 
prove.  The  honorable  gentleman  has  not,  however, 
the  odium  of  having  invented  that  charge.  It  has 
been  a  stock  phrase  of  the  conservative  ministerial 
press  of  Ontario  for  the  last  three  or  four  years.  So 
long  as  it  was  simply  confined  to  some  obscure  scrib- 
blers, it  might  be  passed  in  silence,  but  when  tb# 
honorable  gentleman  did  not  hesitate  to  give  it  the 
countenance  of  his  name  and  reputation,  and  when, 
moreover,  such  sentiments  are  re-echoed  in  this 
House,  I  cannot  allow  the  charge  to  pass  unrebuked. 
I  will  meet  the  honorable  gentleman  on  his  own 
grounds.  I  will  not  dispute  his  expression  that  the 
people  of  Quebec  were  driven  to  madness  on  this 
question,  but  as  to  the  motives  attributed  by  him  I 
will  state  that  the  people  of  Quebec  believe  in  their 
conscience,  whether  right  or  wrong,  that  the  execution 
''  of  that  Frenchman  "  (to  use  the  words  of  the  honor- 
able gentleman)  was  an  unjustifiable  homicide.  The 
honorable  gentleman  will  not  forget  that  twenty -three 
of  his  colleagues,  twenty-three  of  those  who  supported 
that  administration  like  himself — most  of  them  who, 
like  himself  will  not  be  read  out  of  the  party,  but 
who  will  remain  conservatives  — telegraphed  to  the 
Prime  Minister  that  the  execution  would  be  a  crime. 
This  is  not  all ;  there  is  more  than  that.  The  honor- 
able gentleman  will  not  forget  that  the  press  of  the 
civilised  world  decided  upon  that  occasion  that 
*'  mercy  should  rule  and  not  severity.  "  The  opinion 
of  the  press  of  the  whole  world,  the  London  Laiicet^ 
the  Christian  ^Vorld,  the  London  Daily  News,  the 
London  Echo,  the  Pall-Mall  Gazette  in  England,  Lt 
National,  Le  Journal  dcs  Dcbats  and  Le  Telegraphs  in 
France,  Harper's  }Veekly,  the  Times,  the  Worlds  the 
Commercial  Advertiser  of  New -York,  and  scores  of 
other  journals  in  the  United  States,  gave  it  as  their 
opinion  that 
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MERCY   SHOULD   HAVE  BEEJJ    THE   RULE 

upon  that  occasion.  I  will  tell  the  honorable  gentleman 
who  has  interrupted  me  that  if  those  great  organs  of 
public  upinion  came  to  the  conclusion  that  mercy 
should  have  been  the  rule  upon  that  occasion,  how 
dare  he  now  contest  the  honesty  of  the  people  of 
Quebec  who  came  to  the  same  conclusion  ?  If  those 
who  were  without  the  conflict,  if  those  who  looked 
from  a  calmer  sphere  came  to  this  conclusion,  is  it  to 
be  wondered  at  that  the  piiople  of  Quebec  came  to 
thes^ame  conclusion,  thou;zh  it  may  be  regretted  that 
they  expressed  their  opinion  in  such  violent  language  ? 
I  say  more.  Tbere  is  no  one  man  of  English  origin, 
if  he  be  true  to  the  standard  of  that  proud  race  wdiich 
never  tolerated  injustice,  and  never  submitted  to 
tyranny,  who,  looking  at  the  long  tale  of  woe  and 
misery  which  resulted  in  the  rebellion  in  the  North- 
West,  but  must  feel  his  heart  indignant — not  against 
the  poor  wretches  who,  goa  led  to  madness  and  driven 
to  despair  by  years  ot  careless  indifference,  at  last 
risked  life  and  limb  and  freedom,  risked  the  loss  of 
everything  dear  to  man,  to  get  justice,  and  then  alone 
obtained  it — but  against  those  who  by  their  own 
supineness  had  brought  about  such  a  crime  on  the  fair 
name  of  the  country.  There  is  more  than  that.  If 
the  history  of  that  rebellion  were  told,  it  would 
unfold  to  the  world 

A   TRAGEDY    DARKER   THAN    HAMLET. 

There  was  a  race  of  men  on  the  border  between  savage 
and  civilised  life ;  advanced  enough  to  understand 
the  value  of  property,  but  not  advanced  enough  to 
defend  their  property  against  those  unfeeling  specu- 
lators who  everywhere  precede  civilisation.  Among 
the  whole  race  then  in  Canada  there  was  not  one  who 
had  received  the  smallest  rudiment  of  education;  but 
they  had  heard  there  was  one  of  their  number  who 
had  been  more  favored  than  they  in  this  respect,  and 
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he  was  then  an  exile.  If  he  were  brought  back  to  the 
Territories,  might  he  not  procure  for  them  the  act  of 
simple  justice  which  they  themselves  could  not 
obtain  ?  To  him  they  appealed ;  but,  misfortune 
greater  than  all  their  misfortune  I  the  man  to  whom 
they  thus  appealed  to  be  the  eye  to  see  for  them,  the 
mind  to  guide  them,  the  arm  to  protect  them,  had 
been  touched  by  the  hand  of  God,  and  was  the  most 
helpless  of  them  all.  In  the  face  of  such  facts,  the 
judgment  of  my  fellow-countrymen  can  be  impugned, 
but  their  honesty  cannot  be  assailed.  It  is  a  vile 
imputation  to  attack  their  honesty  of  purpose ;  and 
if  I  have  thus  alluded  to  these  facts,  it  is  not  with  a 
view  of  recrimination,  it  is  not  with  a  view  of  perpe- 
tuating the  bitterness  of  these  sad  days.  But  since 
we  are  threatened  with  a  war  of  races,6incemv  honor- 
able  friend  (Mr.  McCarthy)  is  going  to  appeal  to  the 
people  of  Ontario  to  unite  together,  I  want  at  least 
fair  play  in  the  conteet.  I  cannot  allow  that  such  a 
statement  as  this  made  at  Stayner  should  go  unre- 
bilked,  and  I  must  do  my  share  in  the  attempt  to 
re-establish  perverted  truth.  I  cannot  allow  the  fair 
name  of  my  countrymen  to  be  assailed  by  false  state- 
ments, and  that  the  expression  should  go  abroad 
uncontradicted  that  the  people  uf  Quebec  will  follow 
no  law  but  the  law  of  their  own  selfishness.  Since 
the  honorable  gentleman  (Mr.  McCarthy)  has  taken 
this  attitude,  since  he  has  tried  to  introduce  this  new 
policy,  which  outlines  the  course  he  has  taken 
recently,  we  might  have  hoped  that  he  were  im- 
pelled by 

MOTIVES   OF    A   HIGHER 

and  nobler  consideration.  lam  not  ignorant  of  the 
fact  that,  among  the  men  who  have  adopted  the  same 
views  as  the  honorable  gentleman,  there  are  many 
who  have  come  to  the  conclusion  which  the  honorable 
gentleman  has  given  expression  to,  from  the  convic- 
tion  that  the  existence  of  two  separate  natiomjlities 
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in  Canada  is  not  compatible  with  the  existence  of 
the  Dominion.  This  objection  thus  presented  is  one 
which  I  will  not  reject.  On  the  contrary,  I  say  this 
is  a  question  which  must  engross  the  serious  attention 
uf  all  those  who  have  at  heart  the  future  of  the  coun- 
try, for  no  one  can  close  his  eyes  to  the  fact  that  the 
existence  of  two  distinct  nationalities  must  produce 
sometimes,  as  it  has  produced  already,  causes  of  angry 
friction  and,  therefore,  of  danger.  But,  Sir,  we  must 
deal  with  facts  as  ihey  are,  and  deal  with  them  as  we 
find  them.  Here  are  two  different  races  geographi- 
cally united  under  the  same  political  allegiance,  but 
separated  by  numerous  ethnical  features.  With  those 
conflicting  elements,  it  is  the  object  of  the  honorable 
gentleman  apparently — it  is  my  own  object  certainly, 
and  it  is  the  object  of  us  all,  I  believe — to  try  to  form 
a  nation.  This  is  the  problem  we  have  to  solve;  how 
shall  we  proceed  to  solve  it?  The  honorable  gentle- 
man has  given  as  his  method,  the  Tory  method,  and 
he  has  once  more  demonstrated  that  Torv  methods 
never  proceed  from  the  nobler,  higher  instincts  of 
the  human  heart  and  the  human  intellect,  but  always 
from  the  dread,  the  diffidence,  and  the  distrust  which 
everywhere  has  made  the  Tory  party,  wherever  it  has 
had  sway,  suspicious  and  cruel.  The  honorable  gen- 
tleman, looking  around  this  broad  Dominion,  sees  a 
population  of  one  and  a-half  million  inhabitants, 
nearly  one  third  of  our  whole  population,  who  aie  of 
French  origin,  attached  to  their  language,  their  laws, 
their  institutions,  and  their  religion — attached  to 
everything  which  characterises  their  separate  indivi- 
duality. If  the  honorable  gentleman  had  stated  that 
this  was  a  cause  of  possible  friction,  and  that  we 
should  endeavor  to  find  some  means  of  alleviating 
that  friction,  I  would  agree  with  him  ;  but  the  hono- 
rable gentleman  did  not  take  that  view.  On  the 
contrary,  he  coldly  asserts  that 

THE   EXISTENCE   OF    TWO  SEPARATE    RACES 

here  is  not  compatible  with  the  existence  of  the  Do  mi- 
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nion,  and,  therefore,  one  mu8t  disappear  ;  and  I  have 
quoted  his  words  in  which  he  appeals  to  his  friends 
ot  English  origin  to  buckle  on  tneir  armor,  and  see 
to  it  that  we  have  only  one  nationality  un  this  cooti- 
nent.  Sir,  if  this  policy  were  to  prevail,  what  would 
be  the  result  ?  What  is  it  the  honorable  gentleman 
has  in  view  ?  It  is  simply  this :  that  the  French  Cana- 
dians should  feel  the  yoke  on  their  shoulders,  that 
they  should  be  deprived  by  legislation,  or  by  force  if 
necessary,  of  everything  which  has  been  granted  to 
them  hitherto.  If  this  doctrine  were  to  prevail,  on 
what  foundation  would  this  Confederation  rest?  The 
honorable  gentleman,  I  am  sure,  would  himself  admit 
that  pride  of  race,  attachment  to  the  memory  uf  one^s 
nation  and  ancestors,  are  noble  sentiments  ;  and  yet 
•the  honorable  gentleman  coldly  proposes  that  one 
and  a-half  million  of  Canadians — in  order,  as  he  says, 
that  they  should  become  good  Canadians — should 
renounce  their  origin  and  the  tradition  of  their  race. 
He  proposes  that  the  humiliation  of  one  whole  race 
in  this  country  should  be  the  foundation  of  this  Domi- 
nion. Woe  to  the  party  which  can  adopt  such  degrad- 
ing doctrines  as  this !  Who  does  not  see  that  the 
humiliation  of  one  race  would  be  a  far  greater  danger 
to  Confederation  than  any  we  have  ever  yet  known  ? 
I  endorse  the  words  spoken  a  short  time  ago  bv  the 
honorable  member  for  North  Bruce  (Mr.  NcNeill), 
that  we  want  to  build  up  a  nation  on  this  continent ; 
and  we  want  to  establish  such  a  state  of  things  that 
every  citizen  of  this  country,  whatever  his  origin  may 
be,  whether  he  is  English  or  French,  shall  feel  in  his 
heart  a  supreme  pride  to  call  himself  a  Canadian. 
But  I  would  ask  the  honorable  gentleman — I  could 
not  appeal  perhaps  to  his  heart,  though  I  might  to 
his  logical  mind — does  he  believe  that  to  subject  one 
whole  section  of  our  population  to  the  humiliation  uf 

RENOUNCING  ITS    ORIGIN, 

of  turning  its  back  upon  its  history,    would  make 
them  proud  of  the  country  ?    Who  does  not  perceive 
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that  if  you  should  force  one  section  to  hate  the  insti- 
tutions under  which  they  live,  those  institutions  can- 
not live?  Sir,  the  humiliation  of  one  race,  one  class, 
one  creed,  or  one  man  is  not  the  foundation  on  which 
this  Confederation  can  rest.  There  is  but  one  foun- 
dation for  it,  that  is,  to  give  the  fullest  scope  and  the 
fullest  sw^ay  to  all  those  sentiments  which  could  not 
be  torn  from  the  heart  without  causing  a  luss  of  pride. 
The  honorable  gentleman  seems  to  think  that  all 
Canadians  should  be  cast  in  the  same  mould.  He  is 
proud  of  his  race,  and  he  has  every  reason  to  be  proud 
of  it;  but.  Sir,  it  does  not  follow  that  we  should  all 
be  English-speaking  Canadians,  that  we  should  all 
be  merged  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  element.  Certainly 
no  one  can  respect  or  admire  more  than  I  do  the  An- 
glo-Saxon race  ;  I  have  never  disguised  my  sentiments 
on  that  point ;  but  we  of  French  origin  are  satisfied 
to  be  what  we  are,  and  we  claim  no  more.  I  claim 
this  for  the  race  in  which  I  was  born,  that  though  it 
is  not  perhaps  endowed  with  the  same  qualities  as  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race,  it  is  endowed  with  qualities  as 
great ;  I  claim  for  it  that  it  is  endowed  with  qualities 
unsurpassed  in  some  respect ;  I  claim  f^r  it  that  there 
is  not  to-dav  under  the  sun  a  more  moral,  more 
honest  or  more  intellectual  race  ;  and  if  the  honorable 
gentleman  came  to  Lower-Canada,  it  would  be  my 
pride  to  take  him  to  one  of  those  ancient  parishes  on 
the  St.  Lawrence  or  one  of  its  tributaries,  and  show 
him  a  people  to  whom,  prejudiced  as  he  is,  he  could 
not  but  apply  the  words  which  the  poet  applied  to 
those  who  at  one  time  inhabited  the  Basin  of  Minas 
and  the  meadows  of  Grandpr6: — 

Men  whoso  lives  glided  on  like  rivers  that  water  the  wood' 

[land 
Barkened  by  shadows  of  earth,  but  reflecting  an  image  of 

[Ileaven. 

Sir,  I  claim  no  more  than  what  is  fairly   due  to   my 
countrymen,  and  I  say,   let 
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THE  TWO   RACES  STAND   TOGETHER, 

each  with  its  own  characteristics ;  they  will  be  all  the 
more  speedily  united  in  the  same  aspirations  towards 
a  common  object — British  in  allegiance  and  Canadian 
in  sentiment.  But,  Sir,  if  you  attempt  to  rend  frum 
one  whatever  is  dear  and  sacred  to  it,  instead  of 
having  peace  and  harmony,  you  will  have  ever  in- 
creasing discord.  My  honorable  friend  from  North 
Norfolk  (Mr.  Charlton)  the  other  day  told  us  that  it 
was  in  the  interest  of  the  French  Canadians  to  become 
a  part  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race;  and  proceeding  to  relate 
the  achievements  of  that  great  race,  both  in  war  and 
peace,  he  almost  asked  permission  from  and  apolo- 
gised to  the  French  Canadians  for  feeling  proud  of  the 
British  feats  of  arms  on  the  Plains  of  Abraham,  in  the 
Bay  of  Trafalgar,  on  the  field  of  Waterloo.  Sir,  my 
honorable  friend  needed  not  to  apologise;  his  senti- 
ments are  quite  natural  to  those  who  have  the  same 
blood  as  he  has  in  his  veins,  and  they  cannot  be  ofifen- 
sive  to  anyone  ;  but  I,  who  belong  to  the  race  which 
was  defeated  in  those  battles,  claim  no  permission  to 
say  that  I  lay  no  claim  to  that  stoical  heroism,  if  he- 
loism  it  be,  which  can  contemplate  without  a  pang, 
even  retrospectively,  the  defeat  of  one's  own  race, 
though  my  judgment  is  clear  that  in  two,  at  least,  of 
thoee  battles — that  on  the  Plains  of  Abraham  and  that 
on  the  field  of  Waterluo — the  victory  of  England  was 
a  victory  of  liberty.  I  have,  more  than  once  in  this 
House,  told  my  fellow-countrymen  of  the  province 
of  Quebec,  that  the  day  which  had  severed  Canada 
from  France  had  not  been  an  evil  day  for  the  descen- 
dants of  France,  because  they  had  found  under  the 
British  Crown 

GREATER   LIBERTY 

than  they  could  have  hoped  for  under  the  French 
regime,  and  after  all  liberty  is  the  greatest  boon  of 
life.     But,  Sir,  while  I  eay  that,  I  do  not   disguise  to 
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my  fellow-countrymen  of  English  origin,  who  will,  I 
hope,  understand  me,  that  even  at  this   day,  holding 
the  opinions  which  I  hold,  whenever  I  take   up   our 
history,  as  I  follow  the  long,  the  persistent,   the  im- 
placable duel  between  England  and   France  for  the 
possession  of  this  continent;  as  I  trace,  page  by  page, 
the  fatal  climax,  dim  at  first,   but  gradually  taking 
shape  and  becoming  inevitable  ;  as  I  follow  the  brave 
army  of  Montcalm  retreating  before  superior  forces, 
retreating,  even  after  victory,  retreating  into  a  circle 
made  every  day  narrower  and  narrower;  as  I  come 
to  the  last  page  and  the  last  struggle  where  thai  truly 
great  man,  the  gallant  Montcalm, found  death  with  his 
first  defeat,  I  do  not  disguise  from  my  fellow-country- 
men of  English  origin  that  my  heart  is  clenched   and 
that  my  French  blood  runs  colder  in  my  veins.  Talk  to 
me  not  of  your  purely  utilitarian  theories!    Men   are 
not  mere  automatons  I  It  is  not  by  trampling  on  the 
tenderest  sentiments  of  the  soul   that  you  will   ever 
accomplish  your  end  if  such  an  end  you  have  in  view. 
And  yet  it  is  in  the  name  of  British  'allegiance,    it   is 
with  the  apparent  object  of  securing  the  future  of  this 
country,  that  this  new  policy  is  introduced — 

THIS  so  CALLED   BRITISH    POLICY 

which  is  at  total  variance  with  the  policy  ever 
followed  by  the  British  authorities  on  this  continent. 
This  countiy  had  but  a  few  years  before  passed  under 
the  regime  of  the  English  Crown,  when  the  great 
conflict  arose  between  England  and  her  colonies  to 
the  south,  which  ended  in  the  separation  of  those 
colonies  from  the  mother  land.  England  at  once 
realised  that,  if  she  was  to  retain  a  foothold  upon  this 
continent,  it  was  necessary  for  her  to  win  the  affec- 
tions of  her  new  subjects,  since  she  had  lost  the  alle- 
giance of  those  of  her  own  kith  and  kin;  and  that 
unless  she  made  just  concessions  she  could  not  hope 
to  do  so.  In  a  just  and  generous  spirit  she  made  the 
concessions   necessary   to  gain  this  object.    To  her 
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new  subjects  she  gave  their  laws,  their  language,  and 
their  religion,  although  at  the  time  that  very  religioa 
was  subjected  to  many  disabilities  in  England.  Does 
not  the  honorable  gentleman  who  moved  this  BiU 
know,  as  everybody  must  know,  that  the^e  timely 
concessions  saved  this  colony  to  England  ?  Does  he 
not  know  that  if  the  new  subjects  of  England  had 
joined  the  armies  which  Congress  sent  over  to  force 
Canadians  into  the  movement  of  insurrection,  the 
result  would  have  been  for  Canada  what  it  has  been 
for  the  rebellious  colonies — ^total  separation  ?  And  the 
honorable  gentleman  might  have  known  that,  though 
the  Marquis  de  Lafayette  and  the  Count  d'Estaing 
sent  their  emissaries  to  wave  the  old  colors  of  France 
before  the  eyes  of  the  old  subjects  of  France,  the 
latter  still  remained  true  and  fought  under  the  British 
flag  around  the  walls  of  Quebec 

WITH   THE   SAME   COURAGE 

which  they  had  displayed  against  that  flag  but  sixteen 
years  before.  Supposing  the  honorable  gentleman  had 
been  living  then  and  had  had  a  voice  in  the  council 
of  the  King,  what  advice  would  he  have  given? 
Would  he  have  said :  Do  not  allow  these  men  to  talk 
iheir  own  language;  do  not  give  them  any  privileges? 
If  he  had,  and  if  his  advice  had  been  taken,  this 
country  would  not  be  British  as  it  is  to-day.  I  have 
stated,  and  I  repeat  the  statement,  that  the  French 
Canadians  having  claimed  and  received  from  England 
the  privileges  of  British  subjects,  it  would  be  the 
blackest  ingratitude  on  their  part  if,  to-day,  they 
were  to  reject  the  obligations  which  British  citizenship 
entails ;  but  I  also  say  to  the  honorable  gentleman 
that  it  would  be  ungrateful,  unmanly,  and  ungenerous 
to  repeal  at  this  moment,  or  to  attempt  to  take  from 
the  French  Canadians  the  concessions  made  to  them 
to  win  their  afifections  and  to  secure  their  support  in 
the  day  of  England's  danger.  The  honorable  mem- 
ber for  North  Norfolk   (Mr.  Charlton)  stated,   a   few 
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evenings  ago,  that  he  had  his  doubts  as  to  whether 
the  loyalty  of  French  Canadians  upon  that  occasion 
had  been  altogether  unmixed  ;  he  had  his  doubts  as 
to  whether,  instead  of  being  loyal,  they  did  not  only 
look  to  their  language,  their  laws,  their  institutions 
and  their  church.  I  do  not  understand  the  doubts  of 
the  honorable  gentleman.  I  do  not  doubt  at  all.  I 
am  quite  sure  these  were  the  motives  which  impelled 
my  countrymen  to  be  loyal.  They  had  to  chouse 
between  the  action  of  the  British  Crown  and  that  of 
the  Philadelphia  Congress.  The  British  Crown  had 
just  granted  them  the  Act  uf  1774,  which  secured  to 
them  everything  they  held  dear — their  language, 
thoir  laws  and  their  religion — and  they  had  to  choose 
between  that  and  the  Act  of  the  Philadelphia  Congress, 
which  will 

ALWAYS  REMAIN   A    BLOT 

on  a  noble  page  of  American  history.  The  honor- 
able gentleman  shows  that  in  the  proclamation  which 
the  Congress  of  Philadelphia  issued  to  the  English 
people  that  very  concession  was  declared  to  be  one  of 
the  grievances  of  which  the  colonies  had  to  complain. 
These  were  the  motives  that  induced  my  countrymen 
to  take  the  stand  they  did.  Does  the  honorable  gen- 
tleman find  fault  with  them  for  being  guided  by  mo- 
tives ?  Do  not  men  generally  act  on  motives  ?  As 
Mr.  Lincoln  said,  in  1862,  in  the  darkest  period  of  the 
war  :  Negroes  themselves  will  act  upon  motives.  I 
would  like  to  know  what  objection  my  honorable 
friend  has  to  that.  What  are  his  views  of  loyalty  ? 
Does  loyalty  consist  only  in  kissing  the  smiting  hand  ? 
Is  it  meritorious  when  submissive  and  slavish  ?  No; 
loyalty  is  meritorious  when  it  proceeds  from  favors 
granted  and  from  justice  done.  And  this  has  been 
the  invariable  tradition  of  the  race  to  which  my  hon- 
orable friend  has  the  honor  to  belong,  and  of  which 
he  is  justly  proud.  But  there  were  before  to-day  men 
whose  memory  was  short  and  whose  sense  of  gratitude 
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was  limited.  In  the  first  Parliament,  which  sat  in  1791 
under  the  Constitution  then  granted,  there  were  men 
like  the  honorable  member  for  Simcoe(Mr.McCarthy) 
and  the  honorable  member  for  North  Norfolk  (Mr. 
Charlton),who  wished  to  have  the  use  of  the  French 
language  abolished  in  the  legislative  hall.  Their  at- 
tempts were  frustrated,  chiefly  by  the  efiforts  of  one 
man,  who  upon  that  subject  could  speak  with  author- 
ity.    That  man  was 

JOSEPH    PAPINEAU, 

the  illustrious  father  of  a  still  more  illustrious  son  ; 
and  his  whole  life  was  the  repudiation  of  the  theory 
advanced  here  in  the  last  four  days.  He  was  an  ex- 
ample of  the  fact  that  a  man  can  speak  in  the  lan- 
guage of  his  ancestors,  and  still  remain  a  true  subject 
*  of  the  Crown  of  England.  At  the  time  when  Arnold 
and  Montgomery  were  invading  Canada,  despatches 
had  been  brought  froQa  Lord  Howe,  who  commanded 
the  British  forces  in  the  insurgent  colonies,  to  Sir  Guy 
Carleton,  who  commanded  the  English  forces  in  Ca- 
nada. The  despatches  reached  Montreal.  Sir  Guy 
Carleton  had  been  forced  to  retreat  to  Quebec  before 
Montgomery's  army,  and  was  busily  preparing  that 
city  against  the  invaders.  The  despatches  could  not 
be  carried  further  than  Montreal,  except  at  the  cost 
of  great  perils  and  hardships;  but  two  young  men 
undertook  to  carry  them  through.  Joseph  Papineau, 
then  a  young  man,  twenty-five  years  of  age,  was  one 
of  the  two  who  volunteered  for  this  service.  The 
country  was  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy  ;  it  was  unset- 
tled, and  there  were  great  rivers  to  be  crossed,  with- 
out bridgep,and  it  was  in  the  fall  of  the  year.  Mr.Papi- 
neau  and  his  friend  tramped  the  whole  distance.They 
reached  Quebec  and  delivered  their  despatches.  Then, 
what  did  they  do  ?  They  enlisted  as  volunteers  'and 
served  in  the  defence  of  Quebec,  until  the  enemy  was 
repulsed  from  Canadian  soil.  Some  few  years  after- 
wards, in  1791,  Mr.  Papineau  had  been  elected  mem- 
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ber  for  Montreal,  and  when  the  attempt  was  made  to 
banish  the  French  language  from  the  walls  of  the 
legislature  of  Quebec,Mr.Papineau  could  speak  with 
some  authority,  and  he  asked : 

Is  it  simply  because  Canada  forms  part  of  the  British  Em- 
pire that  Canadians,  who  speak  not  the  language  in  use  on 
the  banks  of  the  Thames,  nre  to  be  deprived  of  their  natural 
rights  ? 

• 

Mr.  Papineau's  recent  services,  his  fidelity  to  the 
cause  in  danger,  were  such  as  to  convince  the  En- 
glish members  of  the  Legislature  that  Lis  arguments 
were  reasonable  and  generous  ;  and  I  submit  that 

HIS   WORDS   SHOULD   FIND   AN   ECHO 

even  at  this  distant  day,  within  the  walls  of  this 
chamber.  The  honorable  gentleman  told  us  that,  at 
a  later  date,  Lord  Durham,  in  his  famous  report,  ad- 
vised the  suppresFion  of  the  French  language  in  the 
legislative  halls  of  Canada.  It  is  perfectly  true,  and 
his  views  were  incorporated  to  the  Imperial  Act  of 
1840,  but  five  years  had  not  elapsed  before  the  Cana- 
dian Legislature  unanimously  decided,  all  shades  of 
opinion  united,  to  jietition  the  Imperial  Parliament 
to  remove  the  obnoxious  clause,  and  it  was  so  remov- 
efl.  The  union  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  had  just 
>)een  consummated,  and  it  was  soon  perceived,  under 
the  guidance  of  that  master  mind,  Mr.  Baldwin,  that 
if  the  union  was  to  be  for  the  good  of  the  whole  peo- 
ple, every  section  of  the  people  had  to  be  protected  in 
what  was  held  dear  by  every  one  of  them.  This  Act 
of  the  Legislature  has,  however,  been  criticised  by 
my  honorable  friend  from  Simcoe  (Mr.McCarthy;. 
He  found  nothing  in  it  great,  generous  or  statesman- 
like. On  the  contrary,  he  characterised  it  as  a  weak 
concession  from  politicians  in  order  to  capture  French 
Votes.     I  would  not  do  justice  to  the  honorable  gen- 
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tleman  if  I  did  not  here  quote  his  words.    This  is 
what  he  said : 

The  Parliament  of  1840  did  all  it  could  to  repair  the  in- 
jury of  1774  J  but»  gentlemen,  it  was  not  very  long  before  our 
politicians  undid  it  all. 

Mark  the  supreme  contempt  in  those  words,  "our 
politicians  !''  The  honorable  gentleman  was  on  ten- 
der ground  when  he  spoke  of  '*  politicians",  he  was 
at  one  time  a  politician,  though  he  informed  his  au- 
dience that  he  was  no  longer  of  that  class. 

Mr.  Mills  (Both well)  : — A  statesman. 

Mr.  Laurier: — The  honorable  gentleman  was  too 
modest  to  say  that,  but  he  left  it  to   be  inferred,  that 

THE   GREAT   STATESMEN 

of  the  present  day  should  endeavor  to  undo  the  great 
wrung  inflicted  on  this  country,  from  such  base  mo- 
tives, by  such  puny  politicians  as  Mr.  Baldwin,  Mr. 
Lafuntaine,  Sir  Allan  MacNab  and  Mr.  Morin.  The 
honorable  gentleman  was  proud,  he  said,  to  fortify 
his  views  with  the  views  uf  Lord  Durham  and  he  was 
proud  to  refer  to  Lord  Durham  as  a  Liberal  of  the 
Liberals.  It  is  true  that  Lord  Durham  was  a  Liberal 
but  I  will  show  that,  while  he  was  a  friend  of  liberty, 
and  was  one  of  the  most  advanced  statesmen  of  his 
day,  he  did  not  know  the  force  of  freeinstitution8,and 
that,  however  large  the  range  of  his  mind,  he  was  not 
such  a  keen-sighted  statesman,  nor  even  true  Liberal, 
as  was  our  own  Robert  Baldwin.  My  honorable  friend 
the  other  day  recalled  the  famous  word  of  Lord  Dur- 
ham, wherein,  in  graphic  language,  he  depicted  the 
stale  of  Lower  Canada  in  the  summer  of  J  838.  He 
had  expected,  he  said,  to  find  here  a  conflict  between 
the  Government  and  a  people,  but  he  had  found  two 
peoples  warring  in  the  bosom  ofthe  same  state  ;  he  has 
found  a  struggle,  not  of  principles,  but  of  races.  This 
language  is  perfectly  true.     It  cannot  be  doubted   at 
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this  day,  that  the  movement  which  culminated  in  the 
rebellion  of  1837-38  in  Lower-Canada,  when  it  assum- 
ed that  acute  form,  had  degenerated  into  a  war  of 
races.  Mv  honorable  Iriend  did  not  tell  us  the  cause 
which  had  brought  about  that  war  of  races,  but  Lord 
Durham  told  us,  and  my  honorable  friend  might  have 
quoted  his  language.  The  cause  was  the  contest  bet- 
ween the  Legitlative  Assembly  and  an  irresponsible 
Government.  For  almost  fifty  years  the  Legislative 
Assemblv  passed  laws  which  were  deemed  essential, 
absolutely  essential,  for  the  welfare  of  the  country, 
and  even  for  the  very  existence  of  the  Legislative  As- 
sembly itself,  as  a  body  ;  and  as  often  as  those  laws 
were  passed,  so  often  were  they  trampled  upon 

BY  AX   IRRESPONSIBLE  GOVERNMENT. 

The  Assembly  was  altogether  French  ;  the  Executive 
was  almost  entirely  English,  and  its  members  were 
recruited  by  the  Colonial  Office  among  its  creatures. 
As  may  be  expected  in  any  such  case,  the  whole 
French  population  took  part  with  the  Assembly,  and 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  English  population  took  part 
with  the  Executive.  Very  few,  probably,  thought 
much  as  to  who  was  in  the  right  or  as  to  who  was  in 
the  wrong  :  but  if  you  desire  to  know  who  was  in  the 
main  right  in  that  dispute,  I  cannot  do  better  than 
to  call  in  the  testimony  of  Lord  Durham  himself,  as 
it  is  couched  in  his  report.  And  this  is  what  he 
said : 

From  the  commencement,  therefore,  to  the  end  of  the 
disputes  which  marked  the  whole  parliamentary  history  of 
Lower  Canada,  I  look  on  the  conduct  of  the  Assembly  as  a 
constant  warfare  with  the  Executive,  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining the  powers  inherent  in  a  representative  body  by  the 
very  nature  of  representative  government. 

Thus  you  have  the  admission  that,  if  there  was  a 
rebellion,  it  was  forced  upon  the  French  Canadians  of 
that  day  by  the  action  of  the  Executive  government, 
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which  had  refused  to  give  the  Legislative  Assembly 
the  powers  inherent  to  a  legislative  body.  Yet,  in 
face  of  that  opinion,  Lord  Durham  said  that  the  loy- 
alty of  the  French  Canadians  could  not  be  truetea, 
and  that  henceforth  Lower  Canada  would  have  to  be 
governed  by  an  English  population,  and  the  method 
he  suggested  was  the  union  of  the  two  Canadas,  with 
a  provision  that  the  English  population  should  have 
in  the  House  a  large  majority  in  members.  The  rea- 
son he  gives  for  coming  to  that  conclusion  is  given  in 
very  pithy  terms.     Here  it  is  : 

Never  again  will  the  present  generation  of  French   Cana- 
dians yield  a  loyal  submission  to  a  British  government. 

I  have  already  stated  that  Lord  Durham  did  not 
know  the  full  force  of  free  representative  institutions, 
and  that  our  own  Baldwin  was  a  greater  statesman  in 
that  respect  than  Lord  Durham.  Lord  Durham  had 
not  imagined,  he  had  not  thought,  that,  if  the  French 
Canadians  were  given  all  their  privilege?,  they  would 
at  once  become  loyal  subjects,  that  they  would  not 
have  to  be  governed  by  the  strong  hand  of  an  English 
majority,  that  division  would  not  take  place  on  the 
line  of  races,  but  on  the  broader  lines  which  impel 
men  to  move  onward  or  to  cling  to  the  past.  Mr. 
Baldwin  understood  that,  and  he  was  the  first  to  sug- 
gest that  the  French  Canadians  should  have  their 
language  restored, and  should  be  treated  as  the  equals 
of  their  fellow-citizens  of  English  origin.  That  was 
true  statesmanship  and  that  view  was  unanimously 
adopted  by  the  Legislature ;  and  I  ask,  in  face  of 
subsequent  facts, 

WHO  IS  THE   GREATER  STATESMAN, 

Lord  Durham  or  Mr.Baldwin?Lord  Durham  stated  that 
the  then  living  generation  of  French  Canadians  would 
never  yield  submission  to  an  English  Government. 
At  that  very  time,  there  was  a  young  man  who   waS; 
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an  exile  from  his  native  country,becau9e  he  had  been 
a  few  months  before  a  rebel  in  arms,  and  the  British 
government  had  set  a  price  upon  his  head.  There  is 
no  doubt  that,  if  he  had  been  captured,  he  would  have 
met  the  fate  of  those  who,  on  the  scaffold,  paid  the 
penalty  of  having  loved  their  country  not  wisely,  but 
too  well.  Under  the  policy  introduced  in  1845,  this 
young  man  became  a  member  of  Parliament  and 
leader  of  the  Conservative  party,  and  he  died  a  baro- 
net of  the  realm.  Sir,  this  took  place  in  face  of  the 
words  Lord  Durham  wrote  in  1838,  when  he  said  that 
never  again  would  that  generation  uf  French  Cana- 
dians yield  a  loyal  submission  to  the  British  govern- 
ment. Now,  my  honorable  friend  for  Simcoe  asks  us 
to  go  back  upon  this  policy.  Are  we  to  be  told  at  this 
day,  or  is  it  to  be  believed  by  any  one  at  this  day, that 
the  policy  introduced  by  Mr.  Baldwin  has  not  made 
Canada  what  it  is?  Is  their  a  man  living  in  this  land, 
especially  if  he  is  of  the  Liberal  party,  who  would  at 
this  day 

GO   BACK   UPON   THE   POLICY 

inaugurated  by  their  leader  forty  years  ago  ?  Sir, 
there  is  not  a  man  in  this  country  to-day  who  must 
not  feel  proud  of  the  wise  and  statesmanlike  policy 
which  was  introduced  upon  that  occasion.  I  am  not 
ignorant  of,  nor  will  I  minimize,  the  danger  which 
arises  to  Canada  from  the  fact  that  we  have  here  a 
duality  of  language  an>l  a  duality  of  race.  Bat  the 
fact  exists,  and  ostracism  of  any  kind,  instead  of 
removing  the  danger,  would  simply  intensify  it,  by 
forcing  a  section  of  our  population  to  hate  the  institu- 
tion? under  which  they  live— intensify  it,  because  it 
would  bring  a  section  of  our  population  into  conflict 
with  the  majority,  \yhich  would  thus  abuse  the  brute 
power  of  number.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  honora- 
ble gentleman  must  feel  that  the  policy  he  is  now 
championing  is  weak  and  inferior.  Any  policy  which 
appeals  to  a  class,  to  a  creed,  to  a  race,  or  which  does 
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not  appeal  to  the  better  instincts  to  be  found  in  all 
classes,  in  all  creeds,  and  in  all  races,  is  stamped  with 
the  stamp  uf  inferiority.  The  French  Canadian  who 
•appeals  to  his  fellow-countrymen  to  stand  by  them- 
selves, aloof  from  the  rest  of  this  continent;  the 
English  Canadian  who,  like  my  honorable  friend, 
appeals  to  his  fellow-countrymen  on  grounds  affecting 
them  alune,  may,  perhaps,  win  the  applause  of  those 
whom  they  may  be  addressing,  but  impartial  history 
will  pronounce  their  work  as  vicious  in  conception  as 
it  is  mischievous  and  wicked  in  its  tendency.  We  are 
here  a  nation,  or 

WE  WANT  TO   BE  A  NATION, 

composed  of  the  most  heterogeneous  elements — Pro- 
testants and  Cntholics,  English,French,  German,  Irish, 
Scotch,  every  one,  let  it  be  remembered,  with  hia  tra- 
ditions, with  his  prejudices.In  each  of  these  conflicting 
antagonistic  elements,  however,thereisacommoh  spot 
of  patriotism,  and  the  only  true  policy  is  that  which 
reaches  that  common  patriotism  and  makes  it  vibrate 
in  all,  towards  a  common  end  and  common  aspira- 
tions. I  may  be  asked:  What,  then,  is  to  be  the 
future  of  Canada?  The  future  of  Canada  is  this :  that 
it  must  be  British.  I  do  not  share  the  dreams  or  the 
delusions  of  those  few.  of  my  fellow-countrymen  of 
French  origin,  who  talk  to  us  of  forming  a  !^pnch 
nation  on  the  banks  of  the  St.Lawrence;  and  I  would 
say  to  my  honorable  friend  from  Simcoe,  if  he  were 
here,  than  these  dreams  ought  not  to  disturb  his  sle^p. 
Those  who  share  these  delusions  are  very  few ;  they 
rnight  be  counted  upon  the  fingers  of  one  hand,  and 
I  never  knew  but  one  newspaper  which  ever  gave 
them  nft*^ ranee.  Yet,  while  1  say  that  this  country 
is  bound  to  be  ^British,  it  does  not  follow  at  all  Ihiat 
there  must  be  but  one  language — ^the  Eh^lisli  lan- 
guage— to  be  spoken  in  this  country.  I  daua  that  I 
am  as  loyal  as  the  honorable  gentleman  to  the  insti* 
tutions  of  this  country,  and  I  am  the  son  of  a  French 
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mother,  and  I  declare  that  I  cling  to  the  language 
which  I  learned  at  her  knee  as  I  cliug  to  the  life  which 
she  gave  me.  And  upon  this  ground  I  appeal  to 
every  man  of  British  oripn,  to  every  man  of  that  race 
in  which  the  domestic  atTections  are  so  fctroug  ;  and  I 
know  that  in  the  heart  of  every  one  the  answer  will 
be  that,  situated  as  we  are, 

THEY    WOl'LD    00   AS    WE    DO. 

But  the  honorable  gentle. aan  will  revert  to  the  cold, 
dry  argument,  that  after  Jl.  adualty  of  race  will  pro- 
duce friction  and  that  friction  will  produce  danger.'But 
where  is  the  remedy  ?  T  tell  the  honorable  gentleman 
that  the  remedy  is  not  in  ostracism,  not  in  harsh 
methods  nor  in  cruel  methods.  My  honorable  friend 
from  North  Bruce  (Mr.  N  3Neill)-who,  like  many  other 
good  men^preache-  better  than  h^  practices-gave  us  the 
other  day  the  true  remedy.  The  true  remedy,  he 
said,  is  mutual  forbearance  and  respect.  I  altogether 
agree  with  my  honorable  friend  from  North  Bruce. 
But  he  complained  in  his  «?peech  that  the  forbearance 
should  not  be  all  on  one  ^ide.  Sir,  is  it  all  on  one  side? 
What  he  complains  of  is  a  few  expressions,  I  admit 
very  imprudent,  that  have  fallen  from  the  lips  of 
some  men  in  the  heat  of  the  debate.  Well,  I  am 
pretty  sure  that  when  those  expressions  are  sifted 
and  explained,  they  readily  fall  away.  The  newspapers 
of  Ontario,  during  the  past  year,  have  been  full  of 
citations  of  the  words  of  my  honorable  friend  from 
Bellechasse(Mr.  Amyot),  pronounced  at  the  St.  Jean 
Bapiiste  celebration  la.^t  year ;  and  when  he  took 
occasion,  a  few  days  ago,  to  explain  those  words,  he 
explained  them  so  thoroughly  that  my  honorable 
friend  from  North  Bruce  immediately  wanted  to  make 
him  a  member  of  the  Imperial  Federation  League. 
If  all  the  other  expressions  were  so  sifted,  I  do  not 
despair  that  my  honorable  friend  from  North  Bruce 
would  try  to  make  Mr.  Mercier  himself  a  member  of 
the   Imperial   Federation   League.    This  is  what   he 
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claims  his  fellow-countrymen  and  my  fellow-coun- 
trymen of  English  origin  have  to  bear.  Well,  I  tell 
him  that  the  French  Canadians  have  also  something 
to  bear.  What  we  object  to  is  the  meddlesome  inters 
ference  of  certain  men  in  Ontario  in  our  domestic 
politics ;  what  I  object  to  is  the  whining  pity  bestowed 
by  some  over-zealous  and  over-good  meo  in  Ontario 
upon  the  poor,  down- trodden,  prostrate  French  Cana- 
dians. Only  the  other  day  my  honorable  friend  from 
North  Norfolk  (Mr.  Charlton)  complained  that  the 
Province  of  Quebec  was  making  no  progress,  and 
he  instanced  the  fact  that  in  that  Province  we  still 
have 

THE  TITHING  SYSTEM, 

and  he  said  if  there  was  in  Quebec  a  true  Liberal 
party,  they  would  grapple  with  such  an  evil  as  that. 
There  is  in  Quebec  a  Liberal  party,  not  without  fault, 
I  admit,  but  a  party  which  has  fought  as  noble  a 
battle  as  was  ever  fought  by  any  party  in  any  land. 
But  before  I  tell  him  why  the  Liberal  party  in  Que- 
bec do  not  grapple  with  the  tithing  system,  let  me 
remind  him  that  there  is  in  England  a  Liberal  party 
of  which  any  man  ought  to  be  proud,  a  party  led  to- 
day by  one  of  the  greatest  men  that  England  has  ever 
produced,  or  that  any  land  has  ever  produced — Mr. 
Gladstone.  Does  my  honorable  friend  also  know  that 
there  is  a  tithing  system  in  England  just  as  there  is  a 
tithing  system  in  Lower  Canada — no,  not  just  the 
same,  because  the  tithing  system  in  England  is  far 
more  oppressive  and  unjust  than  the  system  in  Lower 
Canada.  The  tithing  system  in  Lower  Canada  only 
affects  Roman  Catholics  and  no  one  else,  but  in  Eng- 
land the  tithing  pystem  affects  every  man,  whether 
he  is  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England  or  of  another. 
And  yet  never  to  this  day  did  the  Liberal  party 
grapple  with  that  system  or  attempt  to  bring  the 
English  people  to  abolish  that  system.  Why?  Because 
the  grf  at   majority  of  the  English  people  would  not 
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part  with  it.  And  for  the  very  same  reason  the  Liberal 
party  has  never  grappled  with  that  -system  here, 
because  the  people  of  Quebec  are  satisfied  with  it.  My 
honorable  friend  has  read  somewhere  that  the  people 
are  oppressed  under  the  tithing  system,  that  they  are 
compelled  to  abandon  their  lands  because  the  oppres- 
sion is  such  that  they  cannot  pay  the  tithes.  The  truth 
is  the  people  of  Quebec  to-day 

GlVn    DOUBLE     THE   AMOUNT 

to  the  Church  voluntarily  than  they  give  by  law.  I 
declare,  in  the  name  of  the  Liberal  party  of  Quebec, 
of  which  I  am  an  humble  member,  that  so  long  as  the 
conscience  of  Quebec  is  satisfied  with  the  system 
never  will  the  Liberal  party  attack  that  system.  I 
will  say  this  to  the  honorable  member  for  North 
Simcoe  (Mr.  McCarthy),  that  if  we  could  make  a  com- 
pact between  the  English  and  the  French,  each  to 
mind  his  own  business  and  not  meddle  with  the 
business  of  the  other,  we  would  get  along  tolerably 
well,  not  only  tolerably  well,  but  perfectly  well.  Yet 
the  honorable  member  for  North  Simcoe  (Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy) perhaps  may  say :  If  you  are  to  bring  the 
two  races  together,  simply  by  relying  upon  moral 
influence  and  persuasion,  the  union  may  be  far  awav. 
There  is  force  in  the  objection,  because  there  are  in 
Quebec,  as  there  are  in  Ontario,  extreme  men  who 
will  not  be  amenable  either  to  reason  or  generous  con- 
siderations. The  extreme  men  of  Quebec  talk  to-day 
of  forming  a  French  nation  on  the  banks  of  the  St, 
Lawrence,  and  the  extremists  of  Ontario  talk  of  driv- 
ing away  the  French  with  bayonets.  When  the  very 
large  body  of  the  nation,  composed  of  the  two  races, 
come  closer  together  and  know  each  other  better,  I 
have  no  doubt  that  friction  of  races  here  will  be  as 
rare  as  it  is  in  Switzerland  after  hundreds  of  years  of 
political  union.  The  honorable  member  for  North 
Simcoe  (Mr.  McCarthy)  if  he  were  here,  would  say, 
perhaps:    Is  this   system    ever   to  remain?    Is  there 
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never  to  be  a  day  when  we  shall  have  here  nothing 
but  the  English  language  ?  I  would  tell  my  honora- 
ble friend  that  I  do  not  trouble  myself  with  such  con- 
siderations as  to  a  dim  and  distant  future.  The  only 
thing  which  troubles  me  at  this  moment  is,  to  keep 
peace  and  harmony  in  this  land,  and  not  have  peace 
and  harmony  endangered  under  the  vain  pretence  of 
securing  the  future  against  feuds  and  contentions. 
I  would  have  great  pleasure  in  telling  the  hon.  gentle- 
man— and  I  am  sorry  he  is  not  present — that,  in  my 
judgment,  the  English  language  is  to-day  and  must 
be  for  several  generations,  perhaps  for  several  cen- 
turies, 

THE   COMMANDING    LANGUAGE 

of  the  world.  So  long  as  the  centre  of  civilization  was 
on  the  basin  of  the  Mediterranean,   three   languages 
in  succession  held  sway :  the  Greek,   the   Latin  and 
the  French.     At  the  end  of  the  seventeenth   century 
the  French  language  was  undoubtedly  the  dominating 
language  of  civilization.     It  is  still  the  language  of 
diplomacy,  the  vehicle  of  communication   for   inter- 
national exchange  in   the  higher  productions   of  the 
human  mind,  but  it  is  no  longer  the  language  of  the 
many.     That   position   now  belongs  to  the  English 
language.    That  revolution  has  been  accomplished 
by  the  wonderful   development  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race  during  the  eighteenth  and  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
turie.-?.    That  race  have  carried  their   language   with 
them  in  their  emigration  around  the  world,  and   now 
it  is  the  language  of  more  than  100,000,000  of  people 
scattered  over  Europe,   Africa,  America,   Asia,    and 
the  islands  and  continents  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.     Sir, 
the  very  fact  th«t  the  English  language  is  to-day  the 
dominating  language  of  this  continent  of  America, 
makes  it  imperative  on  French  Canadians,   although 
they  will  retain   their  language,  to  learn   and   speak 
English.     Nothing  was  more  appropriate,   more   wise 
than   the  words  that  fell   a  few   days  ago  from   the 
junior  member  for  Ottawa    (Mr.    Robillard).     The 
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French  Canadian  father  who  to-day  does  not  give  an 
English  education  to  his  son  does  not  du  justice  to 
his  child,  because  he  compels  him  to  stand  back  in 
the  hard  struggle  for  life.  I  would  say  more.  It  is 
imperative  for  us  French  Canadians  to  learn  English, 
but — I  have  no  right  to  give  advice  to  any  other  man 
— if  I  were  to  give  any  advice  to  my  Anglo-Canadian 
friends,  it  would  be  that  they  would  do  well 

TO   LEARN   FRENCH    TOO. 

The  English  are  a  proud  race  ;  but  the  Romans  wore 
a  proud  race  also;  and  after  they  had  conquered  the 
world,  a  Roman  acknowledged  that  the  education  of 
his  son  was  not  complete  unless  he  was  as  familiar 
with  Greek  letters  as  he  was  with  Latin  letters. 
Perhaps,  however,  my  honorable  friend  for  North 
Simcoe  (Mr.  McCarthy)  would  not  admit  such  an 
example  for  himself  or  the  people  of  this  country, 
because  the  object  of  my  honorable  friend  is  not 
simply  to  remove  the  use  of  the  French  language  in 
the  North-West  Territories  and  from  every  legislative 
hall  in  Canada,  but  his  object  is  to  prevent  the  teach- 
ing of  French  in  the  schools  of  Ontario.  There  are 
to-day,  in  the  back  townships  and  new  concessions 
in  Ontario,  schools  where  a  few  French  settlers  are 
attempting  to  impart  some  knowledge  to  their  chil- 
dren in  the  language  of  their  ancestors.  The  eagle 
eye  of  my  honorable  friend  has  caught  sight  of  that 
fact.  The  eye  of  the  eagle  can  withstand  the  sun, 
but  the  eye  of  my  honorable  friend  cannot  withstand 
that  little  light.  He  spoke  a  few  days  asjo  in  this 
city,  the  Capital  of  Canada,  at  a  meeting  which 
adopted  the  following  resolution:  — 

And  this  meeting  avails  itself  of  this  opportunity  of  ex- 
pressing the  opinion  that  in  our  own  province  the  use  of  the 
Frencli  language  as  the  language  of  instruction  in  the  public 
schools  should  be  abolished  and  for  ever  prohibited,  and  that 
no  undecided  measure  for  obtaining  this  end  will  be  satisfac- 
tory to  the  people  of  Ontario. 
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The  honorable  gentleman  spoke  to  that  resolu- 
tion and  endorsed  every  word  of  it.  This  is  what 
he  said : — 

At  the  same  time,  as  a  citizen  of  Ontario — of  the  Domi- 
nion, I  heartily  endorse  the  sentiment  which  the  meeting  has 
given  utterance  to — that  we  ought,  and  ought  at  once  and  for 
all  time,  to  put  an  end  to  the  teaching  of  our  childi'en,  either 
French  Canalian  or  English,  in  any  other  language  than  the 
language  of  the  country  in  which  we  live. 

Is  this  really  the  measure  of  my  honorable 
friend?  We  always  knew  him  to  be  a  restrictionist, 
but  not  to  that  extent,  I  am  sure ;  we  always  knew 
him  to  be  a  restrictionist  in  trade,  but  he  is 

A   RESTRICTIONIST   EVEN   IN   KNOWLEDGE. 

If  the  honorable  gentleman,  on  that  occasion,  had 
said  that  the  people  of  Ontario  would  insist  that  En- 
glish should  be  taught  in  all  their  schools,  I  would 
raise  both  my  hands  in  favor  of  it.  But  that  is  not 
enough ;  not  only  must  English  be  taught,  but  he  ob- 
jects  to  any  other  language  being  taught  in  Ontario 
schools.  Can  it  be  that  an  honorable  gentleman  pos- 
sessing the  attainment,  power  and  ability  of  my  ho- 
norable friend  should  stoop  to  things  so  low?  It  is  a 
thing  low,  and  vile,  and  contemptible,  to  say  that  the 
peop  e  of  Ontario,  whatever  be  their  creed  or  their 
origin,  sha'l  not  have  the  right  to  teach  a  second  lan- 
guage to  their  children  if  they  choose.  Men  are  not 
usually  wantonly  cruel  ;  men  do  not,  as  a  rule,  pur- 
posely degrade  their  lives,  and  what  is  the  reason,  I 
want  to  know,  which  impels  my  honorable  friend  to 
use  such  language  as  that?  Sir,  the  reason  is,  that 
Tories  of  the  stamp  of  my  honorable  friend  never  can 
bring  themselves  up  to  the  point  of  trusting  the  better 
instincts  of  the  human  heart ;  they  never  can  divest 
themselves  of  the  base  notion  that,  if  they  treat  their 
opponents  with  generosity  or  with  justice,  their  op- 
ponents will  abuse  the  privilege.  They  can  never  divest 
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themselves  of  the  base  notion  that,  ifthe  French  Cana- 
dians are  to  be  allowed  their  language  and  their  cha- 
racteristics as  a  race,  they  will  turn  traitors  as  a  race. 
They  want  to  make  this  country  British  in  the  same 
manner  they  have  tried 

TO   MAKE  IRELAND  BRITISH. 

For  the  last  seven  hundred  years,  English  statesmen 
have  attempted  to  make  Irelaad  British,  not  by  jus- 
tice, not  by  generosity,  not  by  appealing  to  the  better 
instincts  of  the  generous  hearts  of  that  people,  but  by 
every  form  of  violence  and  cruelty.  They  have  pros- 
cribed her  religion,  they  have  killed  her  agriculture, 
they  have  destroyed  her  commerce,  they  have  done 
everything  to  degrade  the  land  and  the  people.  And 
with  what  result  ?  With  the  result  of  making  Ireland 
a  thorn  in  the  side  of  England,  with  the  result  of  fill- 
ing the  heart  of  the  people  of  Ireland  with  bitterness 
against  England.  Sir,  Mr.  Gladstone  has  done  more 
in  five  years  to  make  Ireland  British  than  English 
statesmen  have  done  for  seven  hundred  years  before. 
Will  I  show  you  the  different  results  which  can  be 
wrought  upon  the  feelings  of  a  sensitive  people  by 
generous  treatment?  Let  me  quote  a  speech  delivered 
by  Mr.  John  Dillon,  M.  P.  for  Tipperary,  last  year. 
Tlie  occasion  was  a  demonstration  in  favor  of  Mr. 
Dillon  on  his  being  released  from  jail,  where  he  had 
served  a  term  under  the  odious  Coercion  law.  Now,  I 
cite  the  speech  becau««e  it  may  be  a  lesson  to  the  ho- 
norable member  for  North  Simcoe  (Mr.  McCarthy) 
and  those  who  agree  with  him  in  this  House.  Mr. 
Dillon  said : — 

But  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  be  blind  to  the  facts  that 
are  forced  upon  my  notice  as  regard  the  niiglity  change  which 
have  come  over  the  minds  of  the  masses  of  tlie  people  of 
England,  and  remembering  this,  I  think  it  is  not  wise  to  be 
imjiaiient,  V>ecausc  the  liberty  of  Ireland  is  not  to  be  accom- 
pli-hed  in  a  day.  I  can  see  no  cause  for  impatience,  but  cause 
ra* her  for  hope  and  even  exultation.    Coming  now,  as   I  do, 
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from  what  was  meant  to  be  a  degradation  and  an  insult  to  me, 
and  as  I  hope  an  honorable  man,  I  can  find  in  my  heart  not 
the  slightest  trace  of  bitterness  against  the  people  of  EngUnd. 
1  recollect  the  day  when  the  power  and  when  the  name  of 
Englishmen  were  hateful  to  my  heart.  It  may  be  that  I  have 
been  demoralized  by  the  countless  acts  of  kindness  I  have 
received  at  the  hands  of  Englishmen  ;  but  the  feeling  has  now 
changed,  and  I  cannot  find  it  in  my  heart  to  regret  that  it  is 
fast  passing  away. 

Those  last  words,  I  am  sure,  will  fill  with 
unbounded  joy  the  friends  of  Ireland  and  the  friends 
of  England  as  well.     But 

WITH    WHAT   TERRIBLE    MEANING 

are  not  these  words  prefaced  !  It  is  known  that  Mr. 
Dillon  is  a  man  of  noble  and  unstained  character. 
No  harsh  words  would  be  expected  to  cross  the  lips 
of  such  a  man,  yet  he  tells  us  there  was  a  time  when 
the  very  name  of  England  wa*?  hateful  to  him.  How 
terrible  these  words  are !  They  are  the  expression  of 
the  bitterness  accumulated  through  centuries  and 
centuries  of  persecutions  in  succeeding*  generations  of 
Irishmen.  But,  Sir,  mark  the  change.  Less  than 
five  years  of  a  generous  attempt  by  a  great  party  to 
do  justice  to  Ireland,  to  give  her  the  liberty  and 
justice  to  which  she  is  entitled,  has  worked  wonders 
and  changed  the  disposition  of  the  Irish  people.  These 
five  years  of  generous  attempts  to  do  justice  to  Ireland 
have  erased  the  sentiment  of  bitterness  and  replaced 
it  by  sentiments  of  affection  to  the  land  whose  very 
name  was  hateful  to  Ireland  only  a  few  years  ago. 
What  a  triumph  this  is  for  the  cause  of  Ireland ! 
What  a  triumph  this  is  for  those  who,  in  this  House, 
told  the  English  people  that  if  they  were  to  treat  the 
Irish  people  generously,  they  would  have  the  same 
result  in  Ireland  as  in  this  country  I  What  an  evidence 
also  this  is  that  the  only  manner,  after  all,  in  which 
you  can  attach  a  people  to  their  allegiance  is  to  treat 
them  with  fairness  and  generosity ;  and  what  a  rebuke 
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•it  is  to  all  those  (my  honorable  friend  from  North 
Simcoe  included)  who  beiieye  that  the  only  manner 
in  which  to  make  a  people  loyal  is  to  trample  under 
foot  everything  which  they  hold  dear  and  sacred. 
Sir,  I  have  just  pronounced 

THE  NAME  OF   HOME   RULE. 

Home  Rule  with  us  is  local  autonomy,  and  I  hope 
that  this  principle  of  local  autonomy  will  some  day 
afford  us  some  solution  of  the  difficulty  we  have  now 
to  deal  wdth.  What  is  objectionable  in  this  Bill  is  not, 
as  has  been  often  stated,  the  object  of  the  Bill  itself, 
(which  is,  after  all,  with  some  exceptions,  a  local 
question),  but  the  tendency  of  the  Bill  and  the  prin- 
ciples which  underlie  it,  for  we  know  that  this  is  only 
a  preliminary  step  that  is  to  be  followed  by  many 
otners.  We  are,  to-day,  in  the  fourth  day  of  this 
debate,  and  I  have  to  make  the  reproach  that  the 
Government  have  not  yet  told  us  what  their  policy 
is  on  the  question.  The  Government,  of  late,  do  not 
discharge  the  duty  they  owe  to  this  House.  They 
can  advise  us  on  matters  of  details  and  matters  of 
procedure,  but  when  it  comes  to  a  question  of  prin- 
ciple they  refuse  to  discharge  the  duties  for  which 
they  are  responsible  to  the  House.  We  had  a  speech 
the  other  oay  from  the  honorable  the  Minister  of 
Public  Works.  He  simply  told  us  he  was  against  the 
Bill,  but  he  affirmed  no  principle  which  we  might 
apply  to  the  situation.  We  have  three  propositions 
before  us  :  the  Bill  itself,  ^  the  amendment  of  my 
honorable  friend  from  Assiniboia  (Mr.  Davin)  and 
the  amendment  of  my  honorable  friend  from  Berthier 
(,Mr.  Beausoleil).  I  am  free  to  speak  of  them,  but  in 
what  I  say  I  declare  that  I  express  my  own  personal 
opinion.  I  do  not  speak  here  as  the  leader  or  a  party 
— I  express  my  own  opinion,  and  nothing  more.  Xs 
to  the  amendment  of  tne  honorable  member  for  Assi- 
niboia (Mr.  Davin),  I  have  to  say  that,  in  my  opinion, 
it,  U  premature.    Ix  is  endeavoring  to  give  to  the 
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people  of  the  Territories  upon  one  question,   plenary*' 
power,  while  they  are  still 

IN   A   FORM   OF   TUTELAGE. 

We  are  not  prepared  to  give  to  the  people  of  the 
North-West  full  local  autonomy.     We  cannot  expect 
that  a  population  which  in  1885  numbered  only  some- 
thing like  30,000  souls — the  population   of   a  small 
town,  scattered  over  immense  territories,  out  of  which 
several  empires  can  be  carved — can  be  entrusted  with 
the  full  power  of  responsible  government.  The  amend- 
ment of  my    honorable  friend  from   Berthier  (Mr. 
Beausoleil)  is,  perhaps,  more  consistent  with  our  true 
position.    The    amendment   affirms  the   proposition 
that  the  present  state  ofthings  ought  tu  be  permanent. 
With  this,  however,  I  cannot  agree,   and  although  I 
am  prepared  to  vote  for  the  amendment  of  my  honor- 
able friend  from  Berthier,  I  cannot  do  so  without  tak- 
ing exception  to  his  statements.     It  is   impossible  to 
admit,  for  instance,  that  the  institutions  of  theNorth- 
West  are  permanent.     On  the  contrary,  they  are  ex- 
ceptionally   temporary:  they  deal   with   a   state  of 
ihmgs  which  is  exceptional  in  itself:  they  were   de- 
vised at  a  time  when  there  was   no   population,   and 
they  must  be  modified  from  time  to  time  as  the  neces- 
sities of  the  case  require.     But  at  this  moment  to  say 
they  are  permanent,  is   a  thing  in   which   I   cannot 
agree,  except  so  far  as  they   must  be  permanent  in 
every  particular,  so  long  as  we  are  not  ready  to  give 
these  people  a  more  extended  form  of  local  authority. 
My  honorable  friend  also   says   in  this  amendment, 
that  since  we  passed  this  law  and  gave  this   incipient 
constitution  to  the  North- West  territories,    nothing 
has  occured  to  change  our  views.  I  cannot  agree  with 
that.     Everything  has  occured  since  that  time,  not  to 
change  our  views,  but  to  set  us  thinking  about  what 
we  should  do  at  a  future  time,  not  very  far  off,  in  re- 
gard to  those  Territories.    What  has  occured  is  this : 
a  population  has  gone    into  those  Territories;  they 
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have  been  given  a  Legislature  ,  and  that  Legislature 
has  demanded  certain  measures  —not  only  on  the 
question  of  language,  but  on  that  of  the  schools,  and 
on  the  system  of  Government.  Bearing  these  facts 
in  mind,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  proper  time  to  deal 
with  this  question  will  be  when  we  are  prepared  to 
give  the  Territories,  perhaps  not  absolute,  but  a  more 
extended  form  of 

LOCAL   SELF-GOVERNMENT , 

and  when  that  time  come?,  we  must  be  prepared  to 
deal  with  this  question  upon  the  broad  principle  of 
this  constitution,  which  has  been  devised  for  the 
safety  of  the  majority  and  the  protection  of  the  mino- 
rity, and  in  the  light  of  the  condition  of  things  which 
may  exist  at  that  time  in  the  Territories.  But  till 
then  I  believe  it  is  better  to  defer  the  consideration  of 
this  question.  There  is  this  remarkable  feature  in  the 
Bill  we  have  before  us:  it  is  not  founded  on  an  ex- 
pression of  the  will  of  the  people  of  the  Territories;  it 
is  founded  simply  on  alleged  principles  applicable  to 
the  whole  Dominion.  This  is  what  I  object  to  in  this 
Bill,  and — though  it  is  my  own  individual  opinion 
only — I  submit  to  all  parties  in  this  House,  French 
or  English,  Liberals  or  Conservatives,  that  the  best 
thing  for  us  to  do  is  to  defer  the  consideration  of  this 
question  to  a  future  time  when  we  shall  be  ])repared 
to  deal  with  all  the  cjuestions  now  affecting  the  North- 
West  Territories.  In  the  meantime,  however,  we 
ouglit  to  remember  this — French,  English,  Liberals, 
Conservatives — that  no  race  in  this  country  has  abso- 
tute  rights,  only  the  rights  which  do  not  invade  the 
rights  of  any  other  race.  We  ought  to  remember  that 
the  expression  of  lace  feelings  and  race  sentiments 
should  be  well  restrained  to  a  point,  beyond  which,  if 
pressed,  though  still  kept  within  legitimate  limits, 
they  mipht  hurt  the  feelings  and  sentiments  of  <»ther 
races.  But  when  the  time  comes  for  dealing  with  this 
question,  I  hope  we  shall  all  be  prepared,  without 
party  differences,  to  deal  with  it 
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ON   THE  BROAD  PBINCIPLES 

that  apply  to  this  Constitution  ;  that  we  shall  Tnot, 
French  or  English,  hesitate  to  apply  true  principles 
under  the  fear  that  evil  consequences  may  iiow  from 
them,  because  we  must  remember  that  true  princi- 
ples are  only  an  emanation  of  Divine  truth,  and  that 
there  is  above  us  an  eternal  Providence  whose  infi- 
nite wisdom  knows  better  than  man  what  is  best  for 
man,  and  who,  even  when  all  seems  lost,  still  guides 
everything  for  the  greatest  good. 
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TRIDMPH  OF  PROVINCIAL  RIGHTS 

CELEBRATION  OF  THE  PROVINCIAL 
VICTORIES  OF  1890 


SPEECH    AT  THE   CLUB    NATIONAL    BANQUET,    MONTREAL, 

ON   THE   2nd    JULY,    1890 


The  vindication  of  Provincial  rights,  emphasized  by  the 
sweeping  Liberal  victories  at  the  general  elections  of  1890  in 
the  lour  principal  provinces  of  Confederation — in  New-Bruns- 
wick on  the  20th  January,  in  Nova  Scotia  on  the  2l8t  May,  in 
Ontario  on  the  5th  June,  and,  last  but  not  least,  in  Quebec  on 
the  17th  June,  the  Mercier  National  Government  in  the  last 
named  province  being  returned  to  power  by  the  over- 
whelming vote  of  the  people — wa^  fittingly  commemorated  by 
a  great  banquet  given  by  the  Club  National  at  Montreal  on 
the  2nd  July,  to  which  the  victorious  Premiers  of  the  different 
provinces  and  the  principal  members  of  the  party,  both  Fe- 
der.il  ana  Provincial,  were  invited.  The  festivity  was  a  remar- 
kablo  success  and  among  the  prominent  speakers  on  the  oc- 
ca::ion  was  the  leader  of  the  Federal  Opposition.  Honorable 
Wilfrid  Ijiurier,  who  replied  to  the  toast  of  •♦Canada"  and  to 
whoso  utterance  V  Elect eiir  o{  (^nehoc  referred  in  the  follow- 
ing strain  in  its  i?sue  of  the  5th  July  : 

»*  The  addie>sof  the  leader  of  the  Federal  Opposition  will 
be  rea<l  with  the  same  enthusiasm  with  which  it  was  greeted 
by  the  guests  at  the  banquet.  It  will  be  ej'jjecially 
read  with  profit  and  advantage  by  all  the  citizens  of  this  coun- 
try, no  matter  to  what  party,  race  or  creed  they  may  belong. 
How  many  prejudices,  false  impressions  an<l  misunderstand- 
ings will  be  dissipated  by  this  noble  languaire  ! 

"  It  IS  well  tiiat  Mr.  f^uriers  voice  shoiil<l  thus  be  raised 
from  time  to  time  in  this  country,as  his  words  are  like  a  power- 
ful wind  which  drives  before  it  the  clo'ids  that  fanaticism  ac- 
cumulates over  our  heads.  His  eloijuence  is  eminently  pa- 
cificatory, and  we  trust  to  have  another  calm  of  a  few  weeks 
after  his  last  declarations. 

**  In  what  magnificent  lan>;uage  he  lays  down   the  great 

fi^inciples  of  justice  and  equality   which   animate   his  party  ! 
'ow  his  high-minded  way  of  presenting   things   towers  above 
the  clamors  and  yells  of  fanaticism  !     What  is   chiefly    to   be 
admired  in  the  Liberal  leader  is  the  unity,  the  stability,   the 
unswerving  rectitude  of  his  ideas,  the  mark  of  profound  con- 
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victions.  As  remarked  by  a  commentator  on  his  speeches  in 
a  volume  recently  published,  ^*his  eloc^uence  is  an  endless  va- 
riation on  a  single  theme  ";  his  work  is  a  system,  as  his  me- 
thod is  a  synthesis ;  all  his  speeches  hang  together ;  they  are 
like  the  chapters  of  a  same  book  or  the  periods  of  a  demon- 
stration. 

<'  Our  hope  is  that  this  last  address  may  be  translated  into 
English  and  read  in  all  the  provinces.  This  is  all  we  ask  in 
the  interest  of  general  hurmony." 

(Translation) 

Mr.  President 

AND  Gentlemen, 

In  the  first  place,  I  must  congratulate  the  Club 
National  on  the  happy  inspiration  which  suggested 
the  placing  of  this  demonstration  under  the  patronage 
of  the  Prime  Ministers  of  the  four  provinces,  which 
were  the  original  parties  to  and  still  hold  the  fore- 
most rank  in  Confederation.  It  should  be  congratu- 
lated, I  say,  because  the  idea  was  really  an  inspira- 
tion. It  happens — and  the  fact  is  one  of  good  omen 
for  our  country — that  the  Governments  of  those  four 
provinces  are  at  this  moment  in  the  hands  of  men, 
who,  apart  from  some  shades  of  opinion,  belong  to 
the  same  political  way  of  thinking,  who,  in  the  course 
of  the  year,  appealed  to  the  electorate  of  their  res- 
pective provinces,  and  who  came  out  of  the  struggle 
stronger  than  they  went  into  it,  thus  showing  that  the 
opinions,  of  which  they  are  the  champions,  are  now 
more  generally  spread,  more  deeply  anchored  in  the 
hearts  of  the  populations  which  they  represent  than 
at  any  time  in  their  past  history. 

Gentlemen,  the  names  which  we  see  emblazoned 
here— Mowat,  Mercier,  Blair  and  Fielding, — names 
which  you  greet  with  enthusiasm  every  time  they 
are  mentioned — remind  us  that  there  is  a  community 
between  the  provinces  of  Confederation,  that  there  is 
a  community  of  sentiment  between  the  races  inhabit- 
ing them,  and  that,  if  there  are  amongst  us  differences 
of  origin  and  divergencies  of  opinion,  the  boundaries 
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of  our  country  are,  after  all,  not  confined  to  the  boun- 
daries of  our  provinces. 

The  soil  of  our  country  is  co-extensive  with  the 
soil  of  Canada  and,if  we  are  separated  on  many  points, 
still  we  form  only  one  nation. 

We  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  to-day  at  this 
table  the  one  who  appealed  last  to  the  electorate  of 
his  pro\ince,  our  friend,  Mr.  Mercier,  and  we  can  ten- 
der our  congratulations  to  him  personally.  We  do 
not  enjoy  the  pame  privilege  as  regards  Messrs. Mo wat, 
Fielding  and  Blair,  as  they  were  unable  to  give  us  the 
honor  of  their  presence.  But,  gentlemen,  I  use 
no  metaphor  when  I  say  that,if  they  are  not  with  us, 
their  principles  and  ideas  are  with  us  and  fill  this 
hall. 

I  use  no  metaphor  in  saying  this,  for,  I  appeal  to 
you,  if  we  do  not  cherish  in  our  hearts  the  principles 
which  they  defend. 

Thoseprinciples  constitute  the  apanage,  the  pa- 
trimony, so  to  say,  of  all  who,  under  any  name,  form 
part  of  the  Liberal  Opposition  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. 

I  would  certainly  have  been  delighted  to  review, 
with  them,  the  historv  of  the  four  victories  obtained 
in  the  four  provinces  to  which  I  have  just  referred. 
This,  however,  would  carry  me  too  far.  But  I  can- 
not resist  the  temptation  to  mention  one,  but  not  our 
own,  as  we  are  at  home. 

Gen  tlemen,  I  appeal  to  you  all  if  it  is  not  true 
that,  on  the  night  of  the  oth  June  last,  when  the  tele- 
graph was  bringing  U9  the  news  of  the  battle  which 
nad  been  fought  in  the  province  of  Ontario,when  each 
despatch  announced  a  fresh  victory,  the  joy  and  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  Liberals  of  that  province  could  not 
have  exceeded  the  joy  and  enthusiasm  of  the  Liberals 
of  the  province  of  Quebec. 

Yes,  gentlemen,  Mr.  Mowat's  victory  in  Ontario 
was  not  only  the  triumph  of  the  Liberal  cause  in  On- 
tario, but  the  triumph  of  the  Liberal  cause  in  the 
^nn'r^  Dominion  of  Canada.    It  was  the  triumph  of 
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the  only  principles  on  which  Confederation  can  safe- 
ly rest.  It  was  alike  the  triumph  of  the  autonomy 
of  the  provinces  and  of  the  unity  of  Canada. 

Once  more,  then,  let  us  congratulate  the  officers 
of  the  Club  National  on  the  happy  inspiration  which 
has  furnished  another  opportunity  to  affirm  that  our 
party  recognizes  Canada  in  its  entirety  as  our  country  1 
This  is  the  best  way  to  refute  the  slander  which  is  be- 
ing constantly  reiterated  by  the  press  of  another 
province. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  this  affirmation  would 
be  uncalled  for,  if  we  were  treated  with  the  simplest 
iustice  by  our  adversaries  ;  but,  under  existing  cir- 
cumstances, far  from  being  useless,  it  is  exceedingly 
well-timed,  for,  at  the  present  hour,  a  powerful  orga- 
nization, which  even  Mr.  Mowat  has  had  to  contend 
against,  asserts  that  the  French  Canadians  are  the  en  - 
emies  of  the  constitution,  that  thev  want  to  isolate 
themselves  and  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  other 
racep. 

By  inviting  Meesrs.  Mowat,  Blair  and  Fielding,as 
you  have  done,  you  refute  this  slander  ;  you  show 
that  their  provinces  are  our  country  as  our  province 
is  theirs,  and  that  their  fellow-countrymen  are  our 
fellow-countrymen.  You  affirm  further  that,  if  they 
have  their  aspirations  and  their  tradition8,as  we  have 
our?,  we  have  together  the  same  idea,  that  is  to  say, 
the  moral,  intellectual  advancement  of  our  common 
country,  Canada. 

Nevertheless,  to-morrow — not  later  than  to-mor- 
row— the  Conservative  or  rather  the  Tory  press,  seiz- 
ing for  the  hundredth  time,  perhaps,  on  some  isolated 
"vvoids  uttered  by  men  without  authority,  will  repeat 
and  repeat  that  the  French  Canadians  want  to  isolate 
themselver.to  break  up  Confederation,  and  to  erect 
upon  its  ruins  a  number  of  insignificant  little  principa- 
lities, each  living  separately  like  so  many  oysters 
within. their  shells. 

You  have  disposed  of  this  calumny,  but  it  vnll  be 
repeated  in  spite  of  the  most  authoritative  denials. 
It  will  be  repeated  in  spite  of  the  denials  of  those  who 
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have  the  right  to  speak,  because,  at  the  present  time, 
these  slanders  constitute  the  poisoned  weapon  with 
which  the  Tory  party,  in  another  province,  hope  to 
injure  the  Liberal  Pi^i'ty.  These  slanders  have  been 
repeated  by  all  the  Tory  politicians,  big  and  little,from 
the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  ladder.  They  have  been 
repeated  against  Mr.  Mowat  in  the  contest  through 
'vvhich  he  has  just  gune  in  Ontario,  and  they  will  be 
repeated  against  us  at  the  first  opportunity. 

You  have  protested  ngain?t  these  Flanders  And  I 
myself  have  been  oblige  1  on  another  occasion  and 
under  other  circumstan<efl  to  protest  against  them. 
Not  later  than  last  session,  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  I  reminded  those  who  did  me  the  honor 
of  listening  to  me  thatjn  all  the  struggles  of  our  ances- 
tors against  the  government  of  the  mother  country, 
they  never  asked  for  mere  than  one  thing,  for  more 
than  one  privilege  :  that  of  being  treated  as  English 
subjects. 

I  stated  that,  if  our  ancestors  demanded  this  pri- 
vilege,it  was  for  their  descendants  to  accept  its  duties. 
I  recalled  that  there  never  had  been  but  one  pa- 
per amongst  us  which  liad  called  for  the  erection  of  a 
French  republic  on  the  banks  of  the  St. Lawrence,  and 
I  might  add  to-day  that,  during  the  last  elections, 
that  paper  did  not  support  Mr.  Mercier. 

When  I  say  that  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  wish 
for  the  separation  of  the  Confederation  and  favor  tho 
creation  of  little  principalities  in  our  midst,  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  we  should  always  remain  a  colony. 

On  the  contrary,  the  day  is  coming  when  this  coun- 
try will  have  to  take  its  place  among  the  nations  of 
the  earth. 

,^But  I  do  not  want  to  see  my  country's  independence 
attained  through  the  iiostility  of  one  race  to  the 
others.  I  do  not  want  my  country's  independence  to 
be  conceived  in  the  blood  of  civil  war.  I  want  my 
country's  independence  to  be  reached  through  the 
normal  and  regular  progress  of  all  the  elements  of  its 
population  towards  the  realization  of  a  common  aspi- 
ration . 
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We,  of  French  origin,  have  the  sentiment  of  our 
own  individuality.  We  want  to  hand  down  to  our 
children  the  language  we  received  from  our  forefathers. 
But,  while  cherishing  this  feeling  in  our  hearts,  we 
do  not  admit  that  it  is  incompatible  with  our  title  of 
Canadians. 

We  are  citizens  of  Canada  and  intend  to  fulfil  all 
the  duties  which  that  title  involves. 

But,  at  the  same  time,  the  moment  we  invite  to 
our  table  men  of  another  race  like  Mr.  Mowat,  Mr. 
Fielding  and  Mr.  Blair,  we  affirm  that  we  acknow- 
ledge them  as  our  fellow-countrymen  as  they  ac- 
knowledge that  we  are  theirs.  Their  country  is  our 
country.  Their  political  views  are  our  political  views. 
What  they  want,  we  want.  What  they  want  and  what 
we  want  is  that  the  rights  of  the  minorities  should 
be  respected,  that  the  constitutional  guarantees  be 
safeguarded,  the  provinces  sovereign  in  their  author- 
ity, and  Canada  united  in  its  diversity. 

Such,  from  my  point  of  view,  gentlemen,  are  the 
only  theories  on  which  the  existence  of  the  Canadian 
Confederation  can  be  maintained.  Unfortunately, 
these  theories  have  been  forgotten.  Forgotten !  They 
have  been  wilfully  and  systematically  violated  by  the 
Ottawa  Government,  and  a  condition  of  things  has 
resulted;  which  is  nut  without  danger. 

It  is  not  my  habit,  when  the  occasion   arises,    t 
shut  my  eyes  to  an  actual  danger. 

See  what  is  happening  all  around  us  ;  remark  the 
attitude  of  a  certain  portion  of  the  press,  and  I  think 
we  shall  be  compelled  to  admit  to  ourselves  that  the 
present  situation  is  not  without  room  for  alarm,  con- 
sidering the  uneasy  feeling,  the  constraint,  the 
distrust  existing  between  the  British  elements  and 
the  French  race. 

The  cause  of  this  misfortune  is  to  be  found  in  the 
first  place  in  the  tendency  of  the  Ottawa  Government 
to  encroach  upon  the  rights  of  tbe  provinces. 

In  all  the  phases  of  its  existence,  the  Liberal 
party  has  protested  against  this  fatal  tendency   and 
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policy,  and  I  am  happy  to  say  that  in  our  province 
the  Conservatives  who  have  had  the  courage  of  their 
opinions  have  joined  their  efforts  to  those  of  the 
Liberal  party  on  this  head.  While  on  the  subject, 
allow  me  to  recall  the  long,  stubborn  and  determined 
struggle  maintained  by  a  man  who  is  unfortunately 
now  no  more,  whose  death  was,  perhaps,  accelerated 
by  it,  and  who  has  carried  with  him  to  the  grave  the 
admiration  of  all  who  appreciate  deep  convictions: 
Senator  Trudel. 

The  attitude  of  the  Conservatives  of  Mr.  TrudePs 
school  was  attributed  at  the  time  to  the  narrowest 
motives,  to  the  most  intolerant  conception  of  race 
exclusivism.  Now,the  truth  was  that  Mr.  Trudel  was 
defending  the  federative  principle  on  which  Confede- 
ration rests.  The  truth  is  that,  even  were  the  people 
of  this  country  homogeneous,  the  federative  principle, 
the  principle  of  the  division  of  legislative  powers, 
would  be  a  necessity  here  as  it  is  a  necessity  in  the 
United  States,  where  it  has  never  been  called  in  ques- 
tion. 

There  is  no  other  means  of  working  our  system 
of  government ;  still  our  adversaries  have  trampled 
it  under  foot,  not  caring  whether  or  not  in  this  respect 
they  imperilled  the  institutions  of  Confederation. 

Mr.  Mowat  is  not  with  us  to-night ;  but,  if  he  w^as, 
I  would  show  you  the  most  stubborn  champion  of 
Provincial  rights. 

Mr.  Mowat  is  not  of  our  race.  He  is  one  of  the 
fathers  of  Confederation.  His  devotion  to  the  con- 
stitution is  well  known,  and  his  motives  cannot  con- 
sequently be  suspected.  But,  because  we  are  of 
French  qrigin,  when  we  defend  the  same  principled 
as  Mr.  Mowat.  our  adversaries  have  no  hesitation  in 
throwing  into  our  faces  the  insulting  reproach  that 
we  are  actuated  by  petty  jealousies  of  race,  though 
we  are  in  reality  defending  the  true  principles  which 
form  the  groundwork  of  Confederation. 

The  uneasiness  to  which  T  have  referred  was 
further  aggravated    by    painful   circumstances  and 
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especially  by  the  agitation  which  followed  the  rebel- 
lion in  the  North  West  and  the  execution  of  Loiiii 
Kiel. 

When  I  allude  to  those  unhappy  days,  fortuna- 
tely now  passed  away,  it  is  not  with  any  desire  to 
re-open  wounds  which  are  hardly  yet  healed,  but  I 
owe  it  to  the  cause  of  truth  to  reestablish  the  facta, 
I  owe  it  to  the  cauee  of  truth  to  say  that  the  charges 
made  againbt  us  on  this  head  by  the  Tory  press  of 
Ontario  are  groundless,  and  that,  if  we  took  the 
attitude  we  did  on  the  Riel  question,  it  was  not  from 
any  race  feeling,  as  is  asserted,  but  simply  because  in 
our  opinion  the  Government  had  no  right  to  punish 
a  crime  which  it  had  itself  provoked. 

And  if  the  Half- breeds  revolted,  it  was  not  RiePs 
fault,  but  the  fault  of  Sir  John  Macdonald's  Govern- 
ment which,  for  years,  had  refused  to  listen  to  their 
legitimate  complaints  and  which  hastened  to  listen 
to  them  when  they  were  formulated  by  the  complain- 
ants with  arms  in  their  hands. 

Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  all  this,  the  Tory  press 
asserts — and  a  man  of  the  eminence  of  Mr.  McCarthy 
has  also  dared  to  assert — that,  in  that  agitation,  the 
French  Canadians  were  actuated  by  an  unworthy 
sentiment,  that,  if  they  demanded  Louis  Kiel's  pardon, 
it  was  not  because  they  believed  him  to  be  innocent, 
but  simply  ])ecause  he  belonged  to  their  race,  and 
that,  every  time  one  of  their  race  committed  a  ciime 
entailing  the  death  penalty,  they  would  endeavor  to 
prevent  the  law  from  taking  its  course. 

I  consider  it  a  task  unworthy  of  ourselves  to  re- 
fute such  charges.  On  the  contrary,  I  assert  that  the 
agitation,  which  took  place,  had  its  origin  and  basis 
in  the  instinct  of  real  Liberal  principles. 

It  may  be  said,  perhaps:  If  the  agitation  was 
founded  on  Liberal  principles  only,  why  did  it  not 
extend  to  the  other  provinces  ?  The  reason  is 
very  simple.  There  is  an  English  proverb  which 
says  :  '*  Hlood  is  thicker  than  water."  On  that  occa- 
sion, it  was  the  voice  of  blood  which  spoke  and  which 
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breathed  life,  sentiment,  and  emotion  into  the  cold 
abstraction  of  a  principle. 

All  men  resent  injustice,  but  the  feeling  becomes 
more  intense  when  that  injustice  comes  home  to  us. 
It  was  because  we  felt  ourselves  assailed  that  so  much 
warmth  was  thrown  into  that  agitation. 

These  are  some  of  the  charges  made  against  up. 
A  war  of  race  is  being  waged  upon  us  on  the  pretext 
that  we  ourselves  are  waging  a  race  war.  We  are  also 
attacked  by  our  adversaries  in  the  name  of  Liberal 
principles.  It  is  astonishing  how  Liberal  our  adver- 
saries have  grown  within  a  few  years.  In  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario,  the  principal  charge  which  Mr.  Mowat 
had  to  fighc  was  the  charge  of  not  being  Liberal 
enough,  and, if  you  will  run  your  eye  tlirough  the 
Conservative  press  of  Ontario,  you  will  find  that  all 
the  attacks  directed  against  Mr.  Mowat  and  his  friends 
are  on  the  ground  that  they  are  only  Liberals  in  name 
and  that  in  reality  they  are  under  the  tutelage  and 
domination  of  the  ecclesiasiical  hierarchy. 

These  attacks  are  not  merely  intended  for  the  Li- 
berals of  Ontario,  but  for  the  Liberals  of  the  whole 
country. 

I  have  but  one  remark  to  make  on  this  head 
and  I  speak  at  this  moment  in  the  name  of  my  autho- 
rity as  leader  of  the  Liberal  party  in  the  Dominion 
of  Canada — the  Liberal  party  will  not  yield  any  more 
to  the  clamors  of  extreme  Protestants  than  it  has  here- 
tofore vielded  to  the  clamors  of  extreme  Catholics. 

Gentleman,  I  do  not  desire  to  reproach  anyone, 
as  I  respect  all  convictions,  but  you  will  remember 
that  only  a  few  years  ago  and,  during  many  long 
years,  we  had  in  this  province  what  I  might  term  a 
religious  war.  Even  our  name  of  Liberals  was  made 
a  reproach  to  us  by  ultra- Catholics.  During  long 
years.  Liberalism  was  represented  as  a  heresy.  Du- 
ring long  years,  we  had  to  struggle  to  maintain  the 
freedom  of  the  electorate  and  to  secure  the  elector's 
right  to  vote  without  intimidation  and  without 
undue  influence. 
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We  carried  on  that  struggle  both  on  the  civil  and 
on  the  religious  ground,  and  won  a  victory  on  both. 
And  now,  in  the  province  of  Ontario,  we  have  to  sus- 
tain a  fight  of  an  altogether  opposite  character.  In 
that  province,  our  assailants  are  the  extreme  Protes- 
tants. The  extreme  Catholics  blamed  us  for  being 
too  Liberal  and  the  extrekne  Protestants  now  blame 
us  for  not  being  Liberal  enough,  their  chief  obi ection 
to  us  being  that  we  will  not  destroy  established  insti- 
tutions and  that  we  want  the  convictions  of  minorities 
to  be  protected. 

I  repeat  that  the  Liberal  party  will  no  more 
yield  to  the  clamors  of  the  one  than  to  the  clamors  of 
the  other  and  is  not  prepared  to  revive  here  the  old 
quarrels  and  disputes  of  Europe. 

The  Liberal  party  will  not  recede  in  tow  of  the 
Liberals  of  continental  Europe;  it  will  belong  to  its 
time  and  its  country. 

The  Liberal  principles,  as  we  understand  and 
defend  them,  do  not  apply  only  to  one  province,  one 
cla^s,  one  race  or  one  belief,  but  to  all  the  provinces, 
all  classes,  all  races  and  all  beliefs. 

Gentlemen,  I  once  more  propose  the  toast  of 
''  Canada. " 

Let  us  resolve  that  never  shall  we  introduce  into 
this  country  the  disputes  and  quarrels  which  have 
drenched  Europe  in  blood  ;  that  in  this  country  order 
and  freedom  shall  forever  reign  ;  that  all  the  races 
shall  dwell  together  in  harmony  and  peace;  and 
that  the  rights  of  the  strong  shall  weigh  no  more  in 
the  balance  with  us  than  the  rights  of  the  weak  I 

From  this  moment,  let  us  also  resolve  to  organize 
so  that,  on  the  day  which  is  not  now  far  oflF  and  of 
which  I  already  see  the  dawning,  the  cause  which 
has  just  triumphed  in  Quebec,  Ontario,  New  Bruns- 
wick and  Nova  Scotia,  may  also  triumph  throughout 
the  Dominion  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific. 

THE  END. 
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